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EEPORT. 


PART  FIRST.— THE  BOARD  OF  PUBLIC  CHARITIES. 

Origin. — There  are  in  the  United  States  seven  state  boards 
of  public  charity,  of  which  our  own  is  chronologically  the  fourth. 
The  States  which  have  created  similar  boards  are  Massachusetts, 
JMew  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island  and  North  Caro- 
lina. It  is  seven  years  since  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  State 
Charities,  the  first  in  the  country,  was  created. 

The  Illinois  Board  of  Public  Charities  is  a  necessary  link  in 
the  development  of  that  noble  system  of  state  aid  to  the  unfor- 
tunate, of  which  the  people  of  Illinois  are  justly  proud.  In  its 
origin,  it  was  in  part  the  outgrowth  of  an  investigation  into  the 
financial  and  general  management  of  the  public  institutions  of 
this  state,  made  in  the  year  1867,  by  a  joint  committee  of  both 
houses  of  the  legislature,  of  which  General  Allen  C.  Fuller  was 
chairman. 

The  creation  of  the  board  was  recommended  by  Governor 
Oglesby,  in  his  message,  January  4th,  1869,  in  the  following 
words : 

"It  has  been  earnestly  represented  to  me,  in  view  of  the  separate  organization  of  our 
various  charitable  institutions  under  separate  boards  of  management  ;  the  large  number 
of  inmates  attending  each,  and  the  constant  demand  for  more  room  and  accommodations 
for  the  large  numbers  necessarily  excluded  at  present  front  the  benefits  of  each ;  together 
with  the  important  question  of  the  means  to  be  raised  by  taxation  for  the  support  and 
enlargement  of  the  present,  or  the  construction  of  additional  asylums ;  and  to  consider 
new  questions  arising  out  of  experience  as  to  the  best  modes  of  treatment  and  improve- 
ment of  the  various  classes  of  patients  and  inmates  in  our  several  benevolent  institu- 
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tions,  tliat  the  present  system  ought  to  be  thoroughly  and  carefully  reviewed  and  revised, 
and  the  whole  subject,  in  its  various  bearings,  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  board,  to  be 
created,  with  full  powers  to  investigate  and  report  upon  all  these  questions,  to  be  styled 
'The  Board  of  Public  Charities.' " 

The  Governor  added : 

"We  cannot  lose  sight  of  the  never-ceasing  and  ever-present  claims  of  the  vast  mul- 
titudes in  our  very  midst— part  of  our  being  and  associates  with  us  in  the  society  of 
life,  afflicted  with  the  terrible  diseases  which  deprive  them  of  sight,  hearing  and  of 
reason,  while  we,  more  fortunate,  enjoy  all  through  life  the  full  possession  of  each  of 
those  faculties  undiminished,  with  which  God,  more  merciful  to  us,  has  blessed  us.  A 
generous  people,  I  feel  safe  in  assuring  you,  will  approve  every  act  of  yours  to  aid  them, 
to  make  them  less  miserable  and  more  happy,  and  to  place  our  benevolent  institutions 
upon  the  basis  which  will  secure  to  the  afflicted  the  highest  sense  of  human  intelligence 
and  happiness." 

In  accordance  with  this  recommendation,  General  Fuller  intro- 
duced into  the  senate,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  an  act,  (public 
laws,  1869,  page  63).  To  this  law,  approved  by  Governor  Palmer, 
April  9th,  1869,  the  present  board  of  state  commissioners  of  pub- 
lic charities  owes  its  existence. 

Okganization. — The  original  members  of  the  board,  appointed 
by  the  governor,  were  Hon.  William  Thomas,  of  Morgan  county ; 
Selden  M.  Church,  of  "Winnebago  ;  Elmer  Baldwin,  of  LaSalle  ; 
Dr.  John  N.  McCord,  of  Fayette;  and  George  S.  Kobinson,  of 
DeKalb. 

In  response  to  a  call  of  the  governor,  these-  five  commission- 
ers met  at  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state,  on  the  27th  day  of 
April,  1869,  and  each  of  them  took  the  oath  required  by  the  law. 

The  members  then  retired  to  the  auditor's  office,  and  effected 
an  organization  by  the  election  of  Hon.  "William  Thomas,  Presi- 
dent, and  George  S.  Eobinson,  Secretary. 

The  first  section  of  the  act  providing  for  their  appointment 
requires  that  one  of  the  persons  appointed  shall  hold  office  for 
one  year,  one  for  two  years,  one  for  three  years,  one  for  four 
years,  and  one  for  five  years.  The  decision  of  the  question  of 
the  term  of  office  of  each  commissioner  having  been  left  by  the 
governor  to  the  board  itself,  it  was  determined  by  lot,  as  follows : 

To  hold  office  five  y.ears,  George  S.  Robinson. 

To  hold  office  four  years,  Selden  M.  Church. 

To  hold  office  three  years,  William  Thomas. 

To  hold  office  two  years,  Elmer  Baldwin. 

To  hold  office  one  year,  John  N.  McCord. 


CLEEK — CHANGES — POWERS,  ETC. 


Clerk.— At  the  third  meeting,  in  Normal,  June  8th,  1869,  the 
Eev.  Frederick  H.  Wines,  of  Sangamon  county,  was  elected 
Clerk :  and  his  salary  was  fixed  at  three  thousand  dollars  per  an- 
num, payable  quarterly,  with  the  necessary  traveling  expenses. 

Changes. — At  the  same  meeting  in  Chicago,  June  10th,  Hon. 
"William  Thomas  tendered  his  resignation  of  the  presidency.  Ac- 
tion was  by  a  unanimous  vote  deferred  until  the  next  meeting. 
At  the  fourth  meeting,  in  Champaign,  Jnly  7th,  he  was.  unani- 
mously requested  to  withdraw  his  resignation.  He  insisted  upon 
its  acceptance,  and  it  was  accordingly  accepted. 

Hon.  Elmer  Baldwin  was  unanimously  chosen  president,  in 
Judge  Thomas'  stead. 

Subsequently,  Judge  Thomas  tendered  to  the  governor  his 
resignation  of  the  position  of  commissioner  of  public  charities, 
which  was  accepted.  Z.  B.  Lawson,  of  Macoupin  county,  was 
appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy.  Mr.  Lawson  took  the  oath  of 
office,  November  14th,  1809. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  first  year,  the  term  of  office  of  Dr. 
John  IST.  McCord  having  expired,  he  was  reappointed  by  the 
governor. 

Powers  and  Duties.— The  duties  required  of  the  commission- 
ers is  quite  onerous.  The  powers  granted  them  are  very  limited. 
The  board  has  unlimited  power  of  inspection,  suggestion  and 
recommendation,  but  no  administrative  power  whatever. 

The  institutions  which  the  commissioners  are  authorized  and 
required,  by  the  act  of  April  9th,  1869,  to  visit  and  inspect,  are, 
first^  the  public  institutions  owned  and  controlled  by  the  state, 
except  the  penitentiary;  second^  institutions  not  owned  by  the 
state,  which  receive  any  part  of  their  income,  by  legislative 
appropriation,  from  the  state  treasury ;  thirds  city  and  county 
alms  and  poor  houses  ;  fourth^  other  places  where  the  insane  may 
be  confined,  by  which  the  board  understands  that  county  jails 
and  private  insane  asylums  are  meant. 

The  commissioners,  or  some  one  of  them,  are  required  to  visit 
institutions  receiving  state  aid  at  least  tioice  in  each  year,  and  as 
much  oftener  as  they  may  deem  necessary.  They  are  required  to 
visit  and  examine  into  the  condition  of  each  of  the  city  and  county 
alms  and  poor  houses,  etc.,  at  least  onoe  each  year. 
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There  are  thirteen  institutions  which  receive  state  aid,  (not 
inchiding  the  penitentiary).  The  number  of  city  and  county 
ahns  or  poor  houses,  etc.,  (inchiding  county  jails,  city  prisons  and 
the  private  insane  asylum  at  Batavia,)  is  very  nearly  two  hundred. 
The  law  requires  the  payment  by  tha  board  of  about  two  hun- 
dred annual  visits  of  inspection. 

The  board  is  required  to  make  special  examination  into  alleged 
abuses  in  any  of  the  public  institutions  of  the  state,  whenever  the 
governor  shall  direct. 

The  points  of  inquiry,  at  each  regular  visit  of  inspection,  pre- 
scribed in  the  act,  are  as  follows : 

I'irst. — Methods  of  instruction. 

Second. — Government  and  management  of  the  inmates. 

Third. — Official  conduct  of  trustees,  directors  and  other  ofhcers 
and  employees. 

liQurth. — Condition  of  the  buildings,  grounds  and  other  prop- 
erty. 

Fifth. — Financial  management :  economy  and  wisdom  of  the 
expenditure  of  the  moneys  derived  from  the  public  treasury. 

Sixth. — Efficiency  of  each  institution  in  accomplishing  the 
object  of  its  creation. 

Seventh. — Compliance  or  failure  to  comply  with  the  general 
and  special  laws  relating  to  each. 

Eighth.  —Usefulness  of  each  institution  to  all  parts  of  the  state 
alike. 

Ninth. — All  other  matters  pertaining  to  the  usefulness  and 
good  management  of  each. 

To  facilitate  thoroughness  of  examination,  the  law  provides 
that  the  commissioners  shall  have  free  access  to  the  grounds, 
buildings,  and  all  books  and  papers  relating  to  any  of  the  institu- 
tions, alms  houses,  etc.,  which  they  are  required  to  inspect.  All 
persons  now  or  hereafter  connected  with  the  same  are  directed 
and  required  to  give  such  information  and  aiford  such  facilities 
for  inspection  as  the  commissioners  may  require.  Authority  is 
granted  to  the  commissioners,  or  to  any  one  of  them,  to  admin- 
ister oaths  and  examine  any  person  or  persons  in  relation  to  any 
matters  connected  with  the  inquiries  authorized  by  the  act. 

The  commissioners  are  especially  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  full  and  careful  inquiry  into  the  ground  of  each  applica- 
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tion  by  any  public  institution  for  special  appropriations,  the 
purpose  for  whicli  it  is  proposed  to  use  the  same,  the  amount 
which  will  be  required  to  accomplish  the  desired  object,  and 
any  other  matters  connected  therewith. 

The  result  of  these  various  investigations  is  to  be  reported 
annually  in  writing  to  the  governor,  on  or  before  the  fifteenth 
day  of  December,  together  with  such  other  information  and 
recommendations  as  the  board  may  deem  proper.  The  commis- 
sioners, or  any  one  of  them,  are  also  required  to  attend  upon  the 
session  of  the  legislature,  whenever  any  committee  of  either 
house  shall  require  their  attendance. 

Power  is  given  them  to  appoint  a  clerk,  who  shall  hold  his 
office  during  their  pleasure,  and  to  fix  his  salary. 

They  are  forbidden  to  have  any  interest,  direct  or  indirect,  in 
any  contract  tor  buildinsj;,  repairing,  or  furnishing  any  of  the  in- 
stitutions under  their  supervision. 

They  receive  no  compensation  for  their  time  or  services,  but 
the  actual  expenses  of  each  one  of  them,  while  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  the  duties  of  their  office. 

Kelations. — The  ofiicial  relation  of  the  board  of  charities  is 
that  of  a  confidential  advisor  and  counselor,  both  of  the  legisla- 
ture and  governor,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  institutions, 
almshouses,  etc.,  on  the  other. 

The  legislature,  when  in  session,  is  overwhelmed  with  busi- 
ness. The  visits  of  legislative  committees  to  the  state  institutions 
are  necessarily  hasty,  and  sometimes  almost  entirely  formal. 
Under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  a  single  visit  does  not 
suffice  to  make  a  visitor  acquainted  with  the  real  spirit,  manage- 
ment and  inner  working  of  a  great  institution,  numbering  hun- 
dreds of  inmates,  and  expending  annually  tens  of  thousands  of 
dollars. 

Neither  can  the  governor  spare  the  time  from  his  other  official 
duties,  to  inspect  in  person  and  thoroughly  master  the  condition 
and  wants  of  so  many  public  institutions  as  have  been  already 
established  in  Illinois,  to  say  nothing  of  others  which  will  be 
needed  in  the  future. 

Yet  such  inspection  and  knowledge  are  indispensable  in  order 
to   enlightened  legislation  regarding  these  institutions,  and  the 

vast  and  varied  interests  which  they  represent.     Frequent,  faith- 
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ful  inspection  secures  fidelity  in  the  discharge  of  duty,  and 
economy  and  prudence  in  the  expenditure  of  public  funds.  It 
stimulates  tlie  energies  of  honest  officials,  by  insuring  their  ap- 
proval and  commendation.  It  serves  as  a  check  upon  the  unscru- 
pulous. It  enables  the  state  authorities  to  decide  wisely  what 
burdens  of  taxation  for  the  relief  of  suffering  to  lay  upon  the 
people.  It  reveals  whether  the  expenditures  made  for  this  end 
are  or  are  not  remunerative. 

The  board  of  charities  furnishes  the  only  instrumentality  for 
the  supervision  of  the  county  jails  and  almshouses — a  supervision 
very  necessary,  and  likely  to  be  fruitful  of  good  results. 

To  all  the  institutions  under  their  care,  the  commissioners  of 
public  charities  come  in  the  capacity  of  accredited  agents  of  the 
legislature  and  the  governor.  To  the  governor  and  the  legis- 
lature, on  the  other  hand,  they  are  the  representatives  of  these 
institutions,  and  the  spokesmen  of  the  classes  for  whom  they  are 
specially  provided. 

In  a  word,  they  have  two  objects  to  accomplish  by  their  action, 
namely  :  to  insure  to  the  dependent  and  suffering  a  just  measure 
of  relief,  and  to  guard  the  public  at  large  from  extravagant  de- 
mands in  the  name  of  charity.  Their  function  is  to  give  sim- 
plicity, unity  and  increased  efficiency  to  the  system  of  state  aid ; 
to  secure  the  largest  results  at  the  least  relative  cost ;  to  diminish, 
as  far  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  government  to  diminish,  the  sum 
of  suffering  and  of  crime  within  the  limits  of  the  state.  By  the 
test  of  success  or  failure  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  aim,  the 
board  is  willing  to  be  judged. 

Principles  of  Action. — The  board  has  adopted  for  its  own 
guidance  the  following  principles,  by  which  to  regnlate  its  official 
action :  The  board  conceives  that  the  true  spirit  in  which  to 
approach  the  various  institutions  subject  to  its  inspection  is  that 
not  of  distrust,  but  of  confidence,  which  will  not  be  withdrawn 
until  it  is  forfeited ;  that  minor  faults  of  administration  ought  not 
to  be  made  the  theme  of  injurious  animadversion  ;  that  complaint, 
even  of  serious  errors  and  of  positive  wrongs,  should  in  all  cases 
be  made  first  to  the  officers  in  charge ;  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
board  to  know  the  entire  inner  life  of  each  institution,  and  to 
communicate  to  tiie  governor  and  to  the  legislature  every  fact 
which,  if  known,  would  aft'ect  or  modify  their  official  action  ;  that 
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such  communications  may  be  made  publicly  or  privately,  as  the 
public  interest  may  seem  to  require  ;  that  all  recommendations 
made  by  the  board  should  be  based  on  actual  knowledge  of  the 
facts  ;  that  in  case  of  any  apparent  conflict  of  interests,  the  lesser 
interest  must  give  way  to  the  greater  ;  and  that  success  in  the 
work  entrusted  to  the  commissioners  depends  upon  the  careful 
avoidance  of  all  encroachment  upon  the  legislative  or  administra- 
tive functions  of  other  state  officials,  and  upon  a  thorough,  accu- 
rate, systematic  acquaintance  with  the  dependent  classes,  their 
character,  condition,  wants  and  relations,  together  with  the 
methods  of  dealing  with  them  at  home  and  abroad,  and  their 
respective  results. 

Action  of  the  Board. — The  work  thus  far  accomplished  is  as 
follows.  The  results  will  be  stated  in  detail,  later  in  the  report : 
First. — In  accordance  with  section  fourth  of  the  law  creatin<; 
the  board,  the  commissioners,  or  some  one  of  them,  have  twice  in 
each  year  visited  all  the  charitable  and  correctional  institutions  of 
the  state  in  actual  operation,  receiving  state  aid,  except  the  peniten- 
tiary. The  board  has  not,  however,  visited  the  institutions  in 
process  of  erection  quite  so  often,  for  the  reason  that  it  seemed 
to  be  unnecessary. 

Second. — In  accordance  witli  the  fifth  section  of  the  law,  requir- 
ing the  commissioners,  or  some  one  of  them,  once  each  year  to 
visit  and  examine  into  the  condition  of  each  of  the  city  and 
county  alms  or  poor  houses,  and  other  places  where  the  insane 
may  be  confined,  the  board  divided  the  one  hundred  and  two 
counties  of  Illinois  into  five  nearly  equal  districts,  with  reference 
to  the  convenience  of  the  individual  commissioners,  and  assigned 
a  district  to  each.  During  the  year  1S69,  chiefly  in  consequence 
of  the  withdrawal  of  Judge  Thomas  from  the  board,  the  commis- 
sioners visited  only  sixty-nine  counties,  in  which  they  found  forty- 
three  almshouses  and  sixty-five  jails.  During  the  year  1870,  they 
succeeded  in  visiting  nearly  every  county  in  the  state. 

Third. — At  the  suggestion  of  the  trustees  of  the  Southern 
Insane  Asylum,  the  board,  in  1869,  issued  a  call  for  a  conference 
of  state  otficers,  trustees  of  insane  asylums,  and  others,  which 
was  held  on  the  tenth  day  of  ISToveraber,  in  the  state  library.  At 
this  conference,  the  relative  merits  of  the  so-called  congregate 
and  segregate  systems  in  insane  asylums  were  discussed,  and  reso- 
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lutions  were  adopted  approving  of  some  inoditication  of  the  exist- 
ing system  of  almost  absolute  restraint. 

Fourth. — The  board  has  made  an  investigation,  by  means  of 
personal  correspondence  with  every  physician  in  the  state,  of  the 
number  and  nature  of  cases  of  insanity  and  idiocy  in  Illinois. 

Jfifth. — It  has  collected  the  nucleus  of  a  yqyj  respectable 
library  of  reports  and  documents  on  insanity,  idiocy,  pauperism, 
crime,  and  the  other  affiliated  subjects. 

Sixth. — The  secretary  of  the  board,  in  addition  to  his  other 
labors  in  the  office  and  through  the  state,  under  its  direction,  has 
visited  the  offices  of  the  Massachusetts  and  New  York  boards  of 
charity,  has  visited  between  twenty  and  twenty-live  public  insti- 
tutions outside  the  limits  of  Illinois,  and  has  attended  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  association  of  medical  superintendents  of  the 
insane,  at  Hartford,  in  June,  18T0,  and  the  national  congress  on 
prison  and  reformatory  discipline,  at  Cincinnati,  in  October. 

A  record  of  miles  of  travel  and  days  of  labor,  had  it  been  kept, 
would  show  that  the  commissioners  and  their  secretary,  with  an 
assistant  emj)loyed  by  the  secretary,  at  his  own  expense,  have 
traveled  nearly  thirty  thousand  miles  in  the  discharge  of  their  du- 
ties, and  have  given  in  all  nearly  three  years'  aggregate  time  to 
their  work,  in  the  short  space  of  eighteen  months. 

Expense. — It  was  estimated,  at  the  time  of  the  creation  of  the 
board,  that  it  would  cost  ten  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  or 
twenty  thousand  dollars,  in  two  years. 

The  actual  disbursements  have  been  as  follows: 


For  what  purpose. 


Commissioners'  expeiiseF 

Secretar3''s  expenses 

Secretary's  salary 

Rent  of  office 

Office  furniture ■ . . . . 

Office  expenses 

Postage  and  express  charges. 
Incidentals 


1S69. 


1870. 


Total «1,354  30    $5,294  90    $6,649  20 


$573  70 
136  U) 
625  00 


9  50 
10  00 


$1,228  52 

188  86 

3,000  00 

131  25 

266  42 

58  82 

391  23 

29  81 


Total. 


$1,802  22 

324  95 

3,625  00 

131  25 

266  42 

68  82 

400  73 

39  81 


To  this  must  be  added  the  expenses  of  the  last  quarter,  the 
amount  of  which  is  not  yet  ascertained.  The  statement  above  in- 
cludes all  bills  audited  and  paid,  to  November  30th,  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year. 
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In  estimating  the  cost  to  the  state  of  a  central  board  of  public 
charities,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  creation  of  this  board 
rendered  possible  the  reduction  of  the  local  boards  of  control  of 
the  several  institutions,  to  three  members  each.  The  saving  thus 
effected  in  the  item  of  traveling  expenses,  must  be  placed  to  the 
credit  of  this  board.  In  addition  to  this,  there  will  be  a  saving, 
the  amount  of  which  cannot  be  calculated,  by  the  introduction  of 
better  methods  of  doing  business,  by  the  establishment  of  rigid 
accountability  for  all  expenditure  of  public  funds,  and  by  the  pre- 
vention of  imposition  upon  the  state  authorities  in  the  matter  of 
requests  for  unwise  or  unnecessary  appropriations.  In  the  organi- 
zation of  a  state  government,  a  board  of  charities  is  an  economy, 
and  not  an  expense. 


PART  SECOND.— GROWTH  OF  PUBLIC  CHARITY. 


Magnitude  of  the  "Work. — The  growth  of  public  charity,  during 
the  past  half  century,  in  the  United  States,  is  one  of  the  salient 
features  of  our  national  life.  Few  know  the  extent  of  the  demand 
for  relief. 

Extent  of  Dependence  in  the  United  States. — At  the  time 
of  writing  this  report,  the  result  of  the  national  census  for  1870,  in 
thirty  four  states,  has  been  officially  promulgated. 

According  to  very  generally  received  estimates,  the  proportion 
of  insane,  in  this  country,  is  not  less  than  one  in  every  thousand ; 
of  idiots,  not  less  than  one  in  fifteen  hundred;  of  deaf  mutes,  one 
in  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty  ;  of  blind,  one  in  twenty-five  hun- 
dred.* 

All  of  these  unfortunates  are  wholly,  or  in  part,  incapacitated 
for  self-support  and  self-direction.  In  the  race  of  life,  the  best  of 
them  carry  weight. 

According  to  the  census  and  the  estimates  just  given,  the  number 
of  unfortunates  belonging  to  these  four  classes  alone,  is  as  follows  :f 

*  These  are  the  loivest  estimates,  and  employed  here  in  order  to  guard  against  ex- 
ago'eration. 


f  It  must  not  be  expected  that  the  figures  in  this  table  will  tally  with  those  of  the 
census,  when  published,  showing  the  number  of  the  insane,  etc.,  in  the  various  states. 
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Table  showing  the  estimated  number  of  Insane,  Idiotic,  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and 
Blind,  in  each  and  all  of  thirty  four  States. 


State. 

Population. 

Insane 

Idiots. 

Deaf 
Mutes. 

Blind. 

Total. 

1,022,000 
486.103 

1022 

486 

556 

537 

123 

190 

1185 

2540 

1668 

1183 

353 

1433 

716 

630 

780 

1467 

1183 

460 

834 

1691 

117 

41 

318 

1072 

2625 

90 

217 

735 

1258 

850 

330 

1209 

448 

1052 

681 
324 
371 
858 
82 
127 
790 

1693 

1112 
789 
235 
955 
478 
420 
520 
971 
789 
307 
556 

1127 

78 

27 

212 

715 

1750 
60 
145 
490 
839 
567 
220 
806 
299 
701 

584 
278 
318 
307 

70 
108 
677 
1451 
967 
676 
202 
819 
410 
360 
446 
833 
676 
263 
477 
960 

67 

23 

182 

612 

1500 

52 
124 
420 
719 
486 
189 
691 
256 
601 

409 
194 
222 
215 
49 
76 
474 
1016 
667 
473 
141 
573 
287 
252 
312 

473 

184 

334 

676 

47 

16 

127 

429 

1050 

36 

87 

294 

503 

340 

132 

483 

179 

421 

2696 

Arkansas    

1282 

California 

566 

537 

123 

189 

1,185 

2,540 

1,668 

1,182 

353 

1,432 

716 

630 

780 

1,457 

1,183 

460 

834 

1,690 

116 

41 

318 

1,072 

2,625 

90 

217 

735 

1,258 

850 

330 

1,209 

447 

1,052 

208 
468 
252 
995 
000 
216 
169 
933 
182 
695 
395 
426 
001) 
385 
511 
037 
190 
716 
888 
000 
300 
000 
302 
776 
356 
000 
326 
000 
235 
607 
943 
266 

1467 
1417 

324 

Florida 

501 

Georgia 

8126 
6700 

4414 

Iowa 

3121 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

931 

3780 

1891 

1662 

2058 

Massachusetts 

3844 

3121 

1214 

2201 

4460 

Nebraska 

309 

Nevada 

107 

839 

North  Carolina 

2828 
6925 

238 

573 

1939 

3319 

Texas 

224  3 

871 

3189 

1182 

2775 

Totals 

29,384  OSS 

29,389 

19,594 

16,810 

11,754 

77  547 

The  states  not  included  in  the  above  enumeration,  are  New 
Jersey,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  whose  aggregate  population 
will  probably  prove  to  be  not  far  from  nine  millions.     If  we  add 

First,  because  the  proportion  varies.  It  is  somewhat  greater,  for  instance,  in  the 
east  than  in  the  west.  Second,  because  the  statistics  of  misfortune  obtained  by  the 
census-takers  are  never  accurate,  owinir  to  the  universally  prevalent  desire  to  con- 
ceal family  griefs  from  the  public  eye.  Dr.  Edward  Jarvis,  the  eminent  statistician, 
of  Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  found,  by  means  of  a  thorough  investigation  made  in 
that  state  in  1854,  by  direction  of  the  legislature,  that  the  proportion  of  insane  per- 
sons to  the  total  population,  was,  at  that  time,  one  in  427.  He  obtained  the  names 
of  2632  lunatics.  The  number  reported  in  the  preceding  census  of  1850,  was  only 
1680.  Dr.  Jarvis  obtained  the  names  of  1087  idiots.  The  census-takers,  four  years 
before,  found  only  791.     Other  illustrations  might  be  given. 
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this  amount  to  the  total  population  in  the  table,  we  shall  obtain, 
as  the  grand  result  in  all  the  states,  not  including  the  territories, 

Insane 88,384 

Idiots 25,589 

Deaf  mutes 21,934 

Blind  15,354 

Total *101,261 

Startling  as  the  figures  are,  they  fall  below  the  truth. 
But  these  are  only  four  classes  of  dependents,  and  not  the  most 
numerous.     To  these  must  be  addei   paupers,!  criminals,:]:  or- 

*  A  conTenient  statement  for  retention  in  the  memory,  and  one  perhaps  equally 
nearly  approximating  the  truth,  is  that  there  are  in  the  United  States,  not  including 
the  territories,  foiii/  thousand  insane,  thlrti/  thousand  idiots,  twenty  thousand  Ae'dti  vantea, 
and  fifteen  thousand  blind  ;  one  hundred  and  five  thousand  in  all. 

f  The  number  of  paupers  in  Massachusetts,  reported  in  1869,  was, 

State  paupers.. 4,756 

Town       "        5,633 

Partially  supported 23,529 

Total 33,918 

Proportion,  1:43,  nearly,  or  .023  per  cent. 

The  number  in  New  York  in  1868,  was, 

In  county  and  town  poor  houses 21,529 

Temporarily  relieved 50,953 

Total 72 ,  482 

Proportion,  about  1:60,  ornearly  .017  per  cent. 

The  proportion  in  Illinois  is  about  oue-fourth  of  that  in  Massachusetts,  and  one- 
third  of  that  in  New  York. 

X  The  average  daily  number  of  convicts  in  the  penitentiaries  of  the  land,  is  sixteen 
or  seventeen  thousand.  The  average  daily  number  of  boys  and  girls  in  public  reforma- 
tories, is  more  than  seven  thousand.  The  annual  cost  of  penitentiaries  and  reforma- 
tories, leaving  the  county  jails  out  of  the  account,  is  over  four  and  a-half  millions  of 
dollars. 

The  number  of  persons  sentenced,  for  minor  offenses,  to  imprisonment  in  county 
jails,  each  year,  is  probably  five  or  six  times  as  great  as  that  of  those  committed  to 
state  prisons. 

The  number  of  commitments  to  county  jails  and  houses  of  correction,  in  Massa- 
chusetts in  1869,  was  12,000.    Proportion,  1:121,  or  .008  per  cent. 

The  number  of  commitments  to  jails  in  New  York,  in  1863,  was  62,717.  Propor- 
tion, 1:66,  or  .015  per  cent. 

The  cost  of  the  county  jails  and  houses  of  correction  in  Massachusetts,  in  1869, 
was  .$208,237  73,  over  and  above  the  cash  earnings  of  prisoners.  The  cost  of  jails 
in  New  York,  in  1863,  was  about  $225,000. 

The  earnings  of  the  Massachusetts  state  prison,  on  the  other  hand,  in  1869,  ex- 
ceeded the  total  expenditures,  by  $25,575  37,  a  cash  balance  paid  into  the  treasury 
of  the  state 
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Treated 757 


phans,  destitute  or  neglected  children,  and  the  sick  and  crippled 
poor,  who  do  not  belong  to  the  pauper  class.  There  will  not  be 
wanting  voices  enough  to  join  in  the  hnai  chorus  of  accusation, 
"  Ye  did  it  not  unto  me." 

Extent  of  Relief. — An  examination  of  the  statistics  of  public 
institutions  would  show  the  inadequacy  of  any  provision  yet  made, 
to  meet  the  demand  for  public  relief.  The  statistics  of  insanity 
will  serve  as  an  illustration. 

We  have  seen  that  the  number  of  insane  in  Alabama  may  be 
estimated  at  at  least  1022.  The  number  treated  in  the  Alabama 
asylum  for  the  insane  in  1869,  was  251. 

1870.  *         1869. 

Insane  in  Alabama 1022     Treated 251 

"         Connecticut 537  "       375 

"        Delaware 123    No  asylum. 

"         Florida 190         " 

Illiuois 2540 

Indiana 1608 

Iowa 1183 

Kentucky 1433 

Maine.... 630 

Maryland 780 

"         Minnesota 460 

"         North  Carolina 1072 

"         South  Carolina 735 

"         Tennessee 1258 

"         Texas .....    b50 

"         Virginia 1209 

"         West  Virginia 418 

"         Wisconsin 1052 

Thus,  in  eighteen  states,  of  17,190  persons  supposed  to  be  in- 
sane, provision  (other  than  in  county  poor  houses  and  private 
families)  is  made  for  only  7214,  or  for  42  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
number. 

The  deaf  and  dumb  afford  another  striking  illustration  of  the 
same  inadequacy  of  provision.     The  total  number  of  deaf  mutes 


605 

580 

911 

489 

531 

238 

244 

298 

514 

..  ,,..100 

635 

231 

455 

The  Massachusvtts  ratio  of  commitments,  if  uniform  throughout  the  country,  would 
give,  as  the  grand  result,  300,000  commitments  to  jail  in  the  United  States  every 
year.  Tl;e  New  York  ratio  would  give  570,000.  The  actual  number,  though  it  can- 
not be  ascertained,  is  much  less. 
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in  the  United  States,  as  we  have  seen,  is  over  21,000.  One-third 
of  these  (or  7C00)  are  of  an.  age  to  be  in  the  institutions  for  the 
education  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.*  The  number  actually  in  sucii 
institutions,  in  1869,  was  32i6,  or  .463  per  cent,  of  seven  thousand. 

The  demand  for  relief,  however,  does  not  increase  with  the  in- 
crease of  population,  nearly  so  rapidly  as  the  amount  of  relief 
extended  does. 

Fifty  years  ago,  there  were  three  insane  asylums,  the  Virginia 
Eastern,  the  Philadelphia  Friends',  and  the  McLean,  with  possi- 
bly two  hundred  patients  in  all,  and  an  aggregate  expenditure  of 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars.  The  population  of  the  country,  at 
that  time,  (not  including  33,039  in  the  territories),  was  9,605,152. 
To-day,  with  four  times  the  population,  we  have  twenty  times  the 
number  of  asylums,  with  nearly  twenty-five  thousand  patients, 
an  increase  of  ten  thousand  in  ten  years.  Twenty  years  ago,  the 
number  cared  for  was  not  over  seven  thousand  five  hundred. 

The  same  rapidity  of  growth  is  apparent  in  other  departments 
of  public  charity. 

There  were  but  three  institutions,  fifty  years  ago,  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf  and  dumb.     Now  there  are  thirty. 

There  are  now  about  thirty  institutions  for  the  education  of  the 
blind.  The  first  was  that  at  Boston,  founded  in  1833,  little  more 
than  twenty-five  years  ago. 

The  first  house  of  refuge,  or  juvenile  reformatory,  was  opened 
in  New  York,  in  1825.  The  present  number  of  reformatories  in 
actual  operation  is  about  thirty,  besides  those  in  process  of  erec- 
tion, of  which  our  own  is  one. 

The  class  most  neglected,  probably  because  they  are  regarded 
as  the  most  hopeless,  are  the  idiots.  They  have  scarcely  begun 
to  feel  the  reviving  influence  of  that  increasing  spirit  of  charity 
which  is  abroad  in  the  land.  Still,  there  are  already  seven  public 
institutions  for  their  benefit. 

It  would  be  easy  to  extend  this  list,  but  it  is  unnecessary .f 

*  The  census  of  1860  showed  that  3437  persons  in  every  tea  thousand,  (1:28,  or 
.3437  per  cent — a  little  more  than  one-third),  are  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
twenty. 


f  lu  the  appendix  to  this  report  will  be  found  four  very  interesting  and  valuable 
tables,  prepared  and  published  for  the  first  time,  exhibiting  more  fully  than 
space  will  permit  in  the  report  proper,  the  growth  of  a  single  department  of  public 
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18  iNSTirrTioxs  ix  other  states. 

An  Interesting  CoitPARisoN. — The  magnitude  of  the  evils  ex- 
istiaa:  in  the  bosom  of  society  necessitates  hu-ge  expenditures  of 
public  mouov.  Thiukiui;  th:\t  it  niiirht  prove  of  service  to  the 
legishiture  and  to  the  governor,  to  kno\v  what  other  states  lU'e  do- 
inir,  the  board  ot"  charitios  addressed  acircuhvr  letter  to  the  gover- 
nor of  each,  requesting  certain  intorniation.  The  nature  of  the 
inquiries  made,  will  appear  from  the  substauce  of  the  replies  re- 
received,  which  will  now  be  stated : 

ALABAMA. 

ropulation,  1,023,000. 

Tax  valuation,  $100,000,000. 

Eecoipts  for  liscal  voar  ending  Soptonibor  30,  ISt^O,  t'roni  taxa- 
tion, $0S6jiol  02;  other  sources,  $olO,SoO  30:  total,  $1,306,- 
311  3.<. 

Ifi^t'tutiiVis. —  1 :  roniionnary,  "\Votinu}'ka  ;  William  Smith, 
warden.  '2:  lnsti:uri."'i\  tor  rho  education  of  the  deaf,  dumb,  and 
blind,  Taladoga  ;  Jo.  11.  Johnson,  principal,  3:  Insane  hospital, 
Tuscaloosa;  Feter  i^ryco,  Al.  D.,  superintendent.  4:  State  uui- 
versitv.  Tuscaloosa.  5  :  Medical  college.  Mobile  ;  "\V.  il.  Ander- 
son, M.  D.,  dean.  0:  Law  S'.'hool.  Montgomery;  closed.  7: 
Freeduian's  hospital,  Talladega;  E.  l>.  Freeman,  M.  D.,  surgeon 
in  charge, 

C\stto  stdh-.—l:  $67,345  30.  2:  $9,1TS  ol.  3:  $2S,012. 
4:  $31,0^7  17.     7:  $4,019  OS,     T.^ral.  $110,112  06. 

ARKANSAS, 

ropulation.  4^6,103. 

Tax  valuation,  $100,000,000, 

Keceipts  for  tiscal  year,  1S60,  $630,000. 
In!^titutii>n.^. — 1  :  Blind    institute.    Little  Eock  ;    Otis    Tatton, 
principal.     2:  D(.at'  nn;to  institute,   Little  Kock ;  J.  Caruthers, 
priucipak 

cluvritv,  usuuely  :  the  care  of  the  insane.  The  tables  referred  to  show  the  niuuber 
of  patients  adnutted,  the  total  number  treated,  and  the  cost,  annually,  for  fifty  years, 
in  all  the  asylums  of  the  Tinted  !?tates,  so  far  jts  the  board  hiis  been  able  to  obtain 
the  figures  from  the  printed  reports,  or  by  personal  correspondence  with  the  present 
superiuteudents.  They  may  be  depended  upon  as  more  than  usually  accurate,  each 
statement  having  been  submitted  to  the  officers  of  the  institution  for  Terification 
and  correction,  and  will  repay  careful  examination.  Superintendents  and  others  are 
requested  to  supply  omissions  and  correct  errors  which  may  still  be  found  iu  them, 
in  order  that  a  revised  copy  may  bo  published  at  some  future  day. 
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Appropriations.^ — 1:  Current  expenses,  1869,  $11,000.  Ditto, 
1870,  $15,000.  Purchase  of  land,  $7,000.  Deficiency,  1868,  $2,- 
600,  2:  Salaries  and  contingent  expenses.  $5000;  and  $300  per 
annum  for  each  pupil  received. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Population,  556,208. 

Tax  valuation,  $250,000,000. 

Real  value,  at  least  one-third  more. 

Eeceipts  for  year  ending  June  30,  1869,  $2,918,211  09. 
Institutions. — 1:  Insane  asylum,  Stockton;  G.  A.  Shurtleff, 
M.  D.,  superintendent.  2 :  Institution  for  the  education  of  the 
deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  San  Francisco ;  (to  be  permanently  located 
at  San  Jose) ;  Prof.  W.  "Wilkinson,  principal.  3 :  State  prison, 
San  Qnentin  ;  William  Holden,  warden. 

Appropriations  for  two  years. — Amounts  appropriated  to  above 
institutions  not  stated.  To  various  associations,  hospitals,  orphan 
asylums,  home  for  the  care  of  inebriates,  Magdalen  asylum  and 
prison  commission,  $71,000, 

CONNECTICD'T. 

Population,  587,468. 

Tax  valuation,  $322,553,488. 

Real  value,  one-third  to  a-half  more. 

Receipts,  1869,  $1,738,766  49. 
Institutions. — 1 :  Hospital,  New  Haven.  2  :  Hospital,  Hart- 
ford ;  Daniel  S.  Bromley,  M.  D.,  house  physician.  3  :  American 
asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  Hartford ;  Rev,  Collins  Stone,  A. 
M.,  principal.  4 :  Retreat  for  the  insane,  Hartford ;  J,  S,  Butler, 
M,  D.,  superintendent,  5  :  General  hospital  for  the  insane,  Mid- 
dletown  ;  A,  M.  Shew,  M.  D.,  superintendent.f  6  :  Reform  school 
for  boys.  West  Meriden ;  E,  W.  Hatch,  M,  D,,  superintendent 
and  physician,  7:  Industrial  scbool  for  girls,  Middletown,  8: 
School  for  imbeciles,  Lakeville ;  Henry  M,  Knight,  M.  D,,  super- 
intendent, 9:  Fitch's  home  for  soldiers'  orphans,  Darien.  10: 
Soldiers'  orphan  home,  Mansfield.  11 :  The  Connecticut  blind 
are  sent  to  the  Perkins  institute,  South  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

*  For  one  year,  when  not  otherwise  stated. 


f  The  only  one  of  these  institutions  owned  and  controlled  by  the  state.     The  oth- 
ers ai-e  individual  and  corporate  charities,  aided  by  the  state. 
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Appropriations. — The  amount  appropriated  for  these  several 
classes  of  indigents,  last  year,  was  $241,595  49.  The  amount  ex- 
pended on  the  buildings  of  these  institutions,  last  year,  by  the 
state,  was  $61,543.     Total,  $303,138  49. 

GEORGIA. 

Population,  1,185,000. 

Tax  valuation,  $204,481,706. 

Eevenue,  1869,  $2,183,090  51. 
Institutions. —  1:  Penitentiary,  Milledgeville;  John  Darnell, 
warden.  2 :  Lunatic  asylum,  Milledgeville  ;  Thomas  F.  Green, 
M.  D.,  superintendent.  3:  Academy  for  the  blind,  Macon;  AY. 
D.  Williams,  superintendent.  4  :  Institution  for  the  education  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb.  Cave  Spring ;  Wesley  O.  Connor,  principal. 
5:  State  university,  Athens;  A.  A.  Lipscomb,  LL.  D.,  chan- 
cellor. 

Appropriations.— \'.  $27,000.  2:  $83,000.  3:  $13,500.  4: 
$8000.     Total,  $131,600. 

ILLINOIS. 

Population,  2,540,216. 

Tax  valuation,  $480,031,703. 

Keal  value,  $3,000,000,000. 

Revenue,  1869,  $956,478  43.* 
Institutions. — 1:  Penitentiary,  Joliet;  Elmer  Washburn,  war- 
den. 2  :  Institution  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  Jack- 
sonville ;  Philip  G.  Gillett,  A.  M.,  superintendent.  3 :  Hospital 
for  the  insane,  Jacksonville;  Henry  F.  Carriel,  M.  D.,  superintend- 
ent. 4:  Institution  for  the  education  of  the  blind,  Jacksonville; 
Joshua  Phoads,  M.  D.,  superintendent.  5  :  Normal  university, 
ITormal;  Richard  Edwards,  LL.  D.,  president.  6:  Experimental 
school  for  idiots  and  feeble  minded  children,  Jacksonville;  C.  T. 
Wilbur,  M.  D.,  superintendent.  7:  Home  for  the  children  of  de- 
ceased soldiers,  Normal ;  Mrs.  Virginia  C.  Ohr,  superintendent. 
8 :  Industrial  university.  Champaign  ;  John  M.  Gregory,  LL.  D,, 
regent.     9:  State  reform  school,  Pontiac;  George  AV.  Perkins,  su- 

*  Not  including  state  debt,  interest,  school  tax,  and  central  railroad  funds,  §1,- 
835,970  72.  The  revenue  for  1S70,  on  assessment  of  1869,  has  been  nearly  three 
and  a  half  million  dollars.  The  receipts  for  other  purposes  have  l)een  over  two  and 
a  half  millions.  The  levy  for  revenue  tax,  1871,  on  assessment  of  1870,  is  about 
$1,100,000.     The  other  receipts  will  probably  amount  to  about  $2,200,000. 
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perintendent;  not  opened.     10:  Southern  Illinois  normal  univer- 
sity, Carbondale;  building.     11:  Asylum  for  the  insane,  Anna; 
huilding.    12 :  Northern  Illinois  hospital  and  asylum  for  the  insane, 
Elgin;  huilding.    13:  Illinois  soldiers' college,  Fulton;*  Leander 
A.  Potter,  A.  M.,  president.    14:  Eye  and  ear  infirmary,  Chicago  ;* 
E.  L.  Holmes,  M.  D.,  and  E.  Powell,  M.  D.,  attending  surgeons. 
Appropriations  for  two  years. — 1 :  For  current  expenses,  and 
for  purchase  of  stock,  material,  tools  and  machinery,  $300,000 ;  to 
pay  Illinois  manufacturing  company,  (deficiency,  1868),  $65,000  ; 
to  pay  for  work   done  by  the   late   lessees,  $5,289  59.     Total, 
$360,289  59.     2:  To  meet  deficiency,  1868,  $7,746  77;  current 
expenses,  $56,250  per  annum;  repairs  and  improvements,  $2000; 
furniture,  $2500  ;  printing-press,  etc.,  $4000.     To  this  add  inter- 
est of  college  and  seminary  fund,  $3995  77  per  annum.     Total, 
$136,738  31.     3:  To  meet  deficiency,  1868,  $15,000;  current  ex- 
penses, $90,000  per  annum ;  fire-proof  covered  way,  $5000  ;  im- 
proving ventilation,  $7500 ; -improvement  of  water-works,  $2000; 
new  cooking-ranges,  etc.,  $2000  ;  patients'  library,  $500  per  an- 
num ;  insurance,  $750   per  annum.     Total,   $214,000.     4 :  For 
current  expenses,  $25,000  per  annum;   repairs,    $5000.     Total, 
$55,000.     5  :  For  salaries  and  expenses,  $9000  per  annum  ;  fence, 
$500;  apparatus,  $1500;  sidewalks,  $500;  furniture,  $2000 ;  re- 
pairs, $2500  ;  water-closets,  $500.     To  this  add  interest  of  college 
and  seminary  fund,  $12,444  99  per  annum.     Total,  $50,389  98. 
6 :  For  current  expenses,  $20,000  per  annum.    Total,  $40,000. 
7:  To  complete  the   building,  $25,000 ;  heating  and  ventilation, 
$6500;  stables,  out-buildings,  etc.,  $3000;  furnishing,  $10,000  ; 
insurance,  $500  per  annum ;  current  expenses,  $45,000  per  an- 
num.    Total,  $135,500.     8 :  For  use  of  agricultural  department, 
$12,500  per  annum  ;  horticultural  department,  $10,000  per  an- 
num ;  chemical  department,  $5000  per  annum  ;  apparatus  and 
books,  $10,000.     Total,  $60,000.     9  :  Appropriation  made,  1867, 
for  purchase  of  land,  $5000  ;  for  building,  $50,000  ;  also,  for  cur- 
rent expenses,  not  payable  until  the  governor  is  oftlcially  notified 
that  the  buildings  and  equipments  are  ready  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  inmates,  $30,000.    Total,  $85,000.    10 :  For  building,  $75,- 

*The  soldiers'  college,  and  eye  and  ear  infirmary,  are  not  owned  and  controlled 
by  the  state,  but  by  private  corporations.  They  have  been  aided  by  grants  of  money 
from  the  state  treasury. 
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000.  11 :  For  purchase  of  site  and  for  building,  $125,000.  12 : 
For  purchase  of  site  and  fur  building,  $125,000.  13  :  For  current 
expenses,  $20,000  per  annum,  applicable  to  the  maintenance  and 
education  of  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors,  or  indigent  orphans  or 
half  orphans  of  deceased  soldiers,  above  the  age  of  twelve  years, 
at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  per  annum,  for 
each  student.  Total,  $10,000.  14 :  For  the  support  of  the  poor 
of  the  state  of  Illinois,  while  receiving  treatment  at  the  infirmary 
for  diseases  of  the  eye  or  ear,  $5000  per  annum.  Total,  $10,000. 
Grand  total  of  appropriations,  $1,511,917  88.* 

INDIANA. 

Population,  1,6G8,169. 

Tax  valuation,  $655,521,479. 

Eevenue,  1869,  $1,391,516. 
Institutions. — 1 :  Hospital  for  the  insane,  Indianapolis ;  Orpheus 
Everts,  M.  D.,  superintendent.  2 :  Institution  for  the  education 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  Indianapolis;  Thomas  Maclntire,  superin- 
tendent. 3  :  Institution  for  the  education  of  the  blind,  Indianapo- 
lis ;  W.  H.  Churchman,  superintendent.  4 :  House  of  refuge, 
Plaiufield :  B.  F.  Ainsworth,  superintendent.  5 :  State  prison, 
north,  Michigan  City  ;  W.  W.  Higgins,  warden.  6  :  State  prison, 
south,  Jefferson ville  ;  Col.  L.  S.  Schuler,  warden,  7:  Reforma- 
tory for  women  and  girls,  Indianapolis  ;  building.  8  :  State  nor- 
mal school,  Terre  Haute.  9  :  State  university,  Bloomington;  Cy- 
rus Nutt,  D.  D.,  president. 

Cost  to  state..  1869. — 1 :  For  current  expenses,  etc.,  $117,507  61 ; 
for  construction  of  north  wing,  $43,689  71.  2 :  For  expenses, 
repairs  and  building,  $80,679  20.  3  :  For  expenses,  heating  ap- 
paratus, etc.,  $47,947  76.  4:  $73,825  04.  5:  $50,787  02.  6: 
$71,244  57. '  7 :  $2,553  70.  8  :  $80,494  06.  9 :  $15,000.  Ag- 
ricultural college,  $1,020  60.  Soldiers'  home,  $46,525  31.  To- 
tal appropriations,  $631,274  58. 

*  Or  omitting  interest  of  college  and  seminary  fund,  $1,4*79,036  66.  Omitting, 
further,  the  appropriation  of  1867,  on  behalf  of  the  state  reform  school,  we  find 
that  tiie  total  appropriations  made  by  the  legislature  of  1869,  for  the  benefit  of 
public  institutions,  were,  $1,394,036  36. 
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IOWA. 

Population,  1,182,938. 

Tax  valuation,  $294,532,252. 

Keal  value,  at  least  $600,000,000. 

Eevenue,  I^ovember  1,  1869,  $928,056  87.  ' 

Institutions. — 1 :  Institution  for  the  blind,  Yin  ton  ;  Rev.  S.  A. 
Knapp,  principal.  2 :  Institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  Iowa 
City  ;  Rev.  Benjamin  Talbot,  principal.  3  t  Hospital  for  the  in- 
sane. Mount  Pleasant ;  Mark  Ranney,  M.  D.,  superintendent. 
4 :  Soldiers'  orphans'  home,  Davenport ;  S.  W.  Pierce,  superin- 
tendent. 5:  S.  O.  Home,  Cedar  Falls  ;  Henry  F.  Tucker,  super- 
intendent. 6 :  S.  O.  Home,  Glenwood ;  William  Hale,  superin- 
tendent. 7 :  Reform  school,  Salem ;  Rev.  Joseph  McCarty,  su- 
perintendent. 8  :  Penitentiary,  Fort  Madison  ;  Martin  Heisey, 
warden.  9:  State  agricultural  college,  Ames;  A.  S.  "Welch,  M. 
A.,  president.  10:  State  university,  luwa  City.  11:  Deaf  and 
dumb  asylum,  Council  Bluffs  ;  huilding.  12 :  Additional  hospital 
for  the  insane.  Independence  ;  huilding. 

Appropriations  for  tivo  years. — 1 :  $42,016  54.  2  :  $16,000;  for 
a  new  building,  $35,000 ;  for  furnishing  the  same,  $12,000.  Total, 
$G3,000.  3  :  $36,500.  4,  5,  6  :  $25,000.  T :  $22,000.  8  :  Not 
stated.  Amount  paid  in  1868-9,  $70,217  68.  Auditor's  estimate 
for  1870-1,  $29,044  63.  9  :  Not  stated.  Amount  paid  in  1868-9, 
for  building,  $58,750 ;  salaries  and  trustees'  expenses,  $5,173  33. 
Total,  $63,923  33.  10:  Not  stated.  Amount  paid  in  1868-9, 
for  improvements,*  $8,087  45;  trustees'  expenses,  $1332.  In 
addition,  an  appropriation  of  $20,000,  made  by  the  twelfth  gene- 
ral assembly,  is  acknowledged  in  the  report  oT  the  university,  and 
its  expenditure  accounted  for,  in  detail.  Total,  $30,019  45.  11 : 
Not  stated.  Amount  appropriated  by  twelfth  assembly,  $125,- 
000,  of  which  there  was  expended  to  November  30th,  1869,  $77,- 
239  72.  Main  building  and  one  lateral  wing  contracted  for,  at 
$121,500.  Cost  will  exceed  contract,  by  $7,344  14.  Estimated 
cost  of  west  wing,  $69,680.  12  :  $165,000.  Amount  previously 
appropriated  by  twelfth  assembly,  $125,000,  of  which  there  was 
expended,  to  November  30th,  1869,  $35,744  90.  The  commis- 
sioners estimate  that  one  longitudinal  and  two  transverse  sections 

*  Charged  to  university  account  in  auditor's  report,  page  28.  Amount  acknowl- 
edged in  report  of  university,  page  19,  $8,287  83. 
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of  the  north  wing  will  cost  $100,000.  They  estimate  the  entire 
cost  at  $125,000  for  central  building,  and  $250,000  for  two  wings. 
Total,  $b76,000.  For  an  industrial  home  for  the  blind,  $2000. 
Total  appropriations  stated  by  the  governor,  $355,510  54.  In 
addition  to  the  above,  the  state  pays  for  each  inmate  of  1,  2,  $40 
per  quarter,  pupilage ;  for  each  inmate  of  4,  5,  ti,  $30  per  quarter, 
maintenance. 

KANSAS. 

Population,  853,182. 

Tax  valuation,  $76,000,000. 

Keal  value,  not  less  than  $150,000,000. 

Revenue,  December  1,  1869,  $1,335,341  05. 
Institutions. — 1  :  Blind  asylum,  "Wyandotte  ;  "W".  W.  UpdegraiF, 
superintendent.  2 :  Insane  asylum,  Eudora ;  O.  A.  Ganse,  M. 
D.,  superintendent.  3  :  Deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  Olathe  ;  L.  H. 
Jenkins,  A.  M.,  principal.  4:  State  university,  Lawrence;  John 
Fraser,  chancellor.  5  :  State  normal  school,  Emporia;  L.  B.  Kel- 
logg, principal.  6  :  Agricultural  college,  Manhattan  ;  Joseph  Den- 
nisou,  principal.  7 :  Penitentiary,  Leavenworth ;  Henry  Hop- 
kins, warden. 

Cost  to  state,  1869.— 1 :  $10,150.     2 :  $28,709  87.    3 :  $12,- 
940  23.    4:   $11,670.    5:  $10,106.    6:  $8,919.    7:   $71,814  49. 

KENTUCKY. 

Population,  1,432,695. 

Tax  valuation,  $406,275,778. 

Revenue,  1869,  $1,218,827  32. 
Institutions — 1 :  Blind  asylum,  Louisville  ;  B.  M.  Patton,  su- 
perintendent. 2 :  Deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  Danville  ;  John  A. 
Jacobs,  jr.,  superintendent.  3 :  Western  lunatic  asj'lum,  Hop- 
kinsville ;  James  Rodman,  M.  D.,  superintendent.  4:  Eastern 
lunatic  asylum,  Lexington  ;  John  W.  Whitney,  M.  D.,  superin- 
tendent. 5  :  Institute  for  feeble  minded,  Frankfort ;  E,  H.  Black, 
superintendent.     6 :  Penitentiary,  Frankfort ;  11. 1.  Todd,  warden. 

Apj^ropriations. — 1 :  For  salaries,  etc.,  $10,000 ;  repairs,  etc., 
$10,000;  current  expenses,  $140  for  each  pupil  supported,  which 
amounted,  in  18B8,  to  about  $6000.  Total,  probably,  $26,000. 
2:  For  current  expenses,  $140  per  pupil,  which  amounted,  in 
1868,  to  $11,000 ;  miscellaneous,  $I0Oo'.     Total,  probably,  $12,- 
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000.  3  :  To  erect  chapel,  $7500 ;  current  expenses,  $200  per 
patient ;  total,  probably,  $67,500.  4  :  For  current  expenses, 
$200  per  patient ;  amount  last  year,  $75,000.  5  :  For  purchase 
of  land,  $6,731  25;  current  expenses,  $150  per  pupil,  which 
amounted,  last  year,  to  $10,000.  Probable  total  appropriations, 
about  $200,000,  not  including  the  penitentiary. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Population,  1,457,385. 

Tax  valuation, -. 

Revenue,  1869, . 

Institutioiis. — 1 :  Hospital  for  the  insane,  Worcester  ;  Merrick 
Bemis,  M.  D,,  superintendent.  2  :  Hospital  for  the  insane,  Taun- 
ton ;  Ct.  C.  S.  Choate,  M.  D.,  superintendent.  3 :  Hospital  for 
the  insane,  Northampton  ;  Pliny  Earle,  M.  D,,  superintendent. 
4 :  Rainsford  Island  hospital ;  closed.  5  :  State  almshouse,  Tewks- 
bury  ;  Thomas  J.  Marsh,  superintendent.  6  ;  State  almshouse, 
Monson  ;  Horace  P.  Waketield,  M.  D.,  superintendent  and  phy- 
sycian.  7  :  State  almshouse,  Bridgewater ;  L.  L.  Goodspeed, 
superintendent.  8 :  Reform  school,  Westborough ;  Benjamin 
Evans,  superintendent.  9:  Girls'  industrial  school,  Lancaster; 
Rev.  Marcus  Ames,  superintendent.  10:  Nautical  school,  Bos- 
ton ;  Richard  Matthews,  superintendent.  11  :  State  prison, 
Charleston;  Gideon  Ilaynes,  warden.  The  foregoing  institutions 
are  owned  by  the  state.  Those  which  follow  are  controlled  by 
private  corporations,  but  receive  aid  from  the  state  treasury.  12 : 
Massachusetts  general  hospital,  of  which  the  McLean  asylum  for 
the  insane,  Somerville ;  John  E.  Tyler,  M.  D.,  superintendent,  is 
a  department.  13 :  Ear  and  eye  infirmary,  Boston  ;  Mary  G. 
Watson,  matron.  14  :  Washingtonian  home,  Boston  ;  William  C. 
Lawrence,  superintendent.  15  :  New  England  hospital  for  wo- 
men and  children ;  C.  A.  Buckle,  M.  D.,  physician.  16  :  Clarke 
institution  for  deaf  mutes,  Northampton ;  Miss  Harriet  Rogers, 
principal.  17  :  Perkins'  institution  for  the  blind,  South  Boston  ; 
S.  G.  Howe,  M.  D.  superintendent.  18  :  School  for  idiots  ;  Dr. 
Howe,  superintendent.  19  :  New  England  moral  reform  society. 
20 :  Agency  for  discharged  convicts ;  Daniel  Russell,  agent. 
21 :  House  of  the  angel  guardian  ;  George  F.  Haskins,  rector. 
22  :  Temporary  asylum  for  discharged  female  prisoners,  Dedham  ; 
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A.  S.  Goulding,  matron.     23  :  Ilorae  for  friendlees  women  and 
children,  Springfield  ;  Mrs.  A.  M.  Pliillips,  matron. 

Ajypropriations,  Sept.  30,  1869.-1,2,3:  $95,000.  4:  81,- 
600.  5  :  !?80,000.  6 :  $62,500.  7 :  iB40,000.  8  :  $50,000.  9  : 
$25,000.  10:  $55,000.  11:  $110,000.  13:  $5,000.  14:  $6,- 
000.  15:  $1,000.  iY:  $30,000.  18:  $16,500.  19:  $1,000. 
20 :  $2,300.  21  :  $2,000.  22  :  $2,500.  23  :  $2,000.  Also,  to 
the  American  asj'lnm,  Hartford,  Connecticut,  $25,000.  Total, 
$620,400. 

To  this  sum  should  be  added  other  sums  paid  for  charities, 
amounting  to  $66,580,  which  would  make  in  all  $686,980. 

MICHIGAN. 

Population,  1,183,511. 

Tax  valuation,  $307,965,842  92. 

Eeal  value,  about  $1,000,000,000. 

Revenue,  November  30th,  1869,  $1,578,583  65,  exclusive  of 
receipts  for  lands. 

lnstittUio7is — 1  :  State  university,  Ann  Arbor;  Henry  S. 
Frieze,  A.  M.,  acting  president.  2  :  State  normal  school,  Ypsi- 
lanti ;  D.  P.  Mayliew,  A.  M.,  president.  3  :  Agricultural  college, 
Lansing ;  Rev.  T.  C.  Abbott,  President.  4 :  Insane  asylum, 
Kalamazoo  ;  E.  H.  YanDeusen,  M.  D,,  superintendent.  5  :  Insti- 
tution for  educating  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  Flint ;  E.  L. 
Bangs,  A.  M,,  principal.  6 :  Reform  school,  Lansing ;  Rev. 
Charles  Johnson,  superintendent.  7  :  State  prison,  Jackson  ; 
II.  II.  Bingham,  agent. 

MINNESOTA. 

Population,  460,037. 

Tax  valuation,  $78,250,000. 

Eeal  value,  about  $185,000,000. 

Revenue,  1869,  direct  taxes,  $319,451  30;  railroads,  insu 
ranee  companies,  etc.,  $51,937  30;  invested  funds,  $162,206  17; 
total,  $533,597  77. 

App)ropriations — 1  :  For  current  expenses,  $23,050  ;  building, 
$12,301  19;  total,  $35,351  19.  2:  For  current  expenses,  $52,- 
000  ;  building,  $10,000  ;  total,  $62,000.  3  :  For  expenses,  $15,- 
000.  4  :  For  expenses,  $9000  ;  building  and  furnishing,  $11,100 ; 
land,  $7000  ;  total,  $27,100.      5  :  For  repairs,  library  and  appa- 
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ratus,  $10,000.  6:  Expenses,  $5000;  building,  $28,076  68; 
total,  $33,076  68.  7  :  Expenses,  $5000 ;  building,  $27,500  ;  total, 
$32,500.  8:  Expenses,  $5000  ;  building,  $10,000  ;  total,  $15,000. 
Total  appropriations,  $220,027  87. 

MISSOURI. 

Population,  1,690,716. 

Tax  valuation,  $5i9,164,tl:68. 

Eeal  value,  $823,746,702. 

Revenue,  1869,  $2,959,712  98. 
Institutions — 1 :  Lunatic  asylum,  Fulton  ;  C.  II.  Hughes,  M, 
D.,  superintendent.  2:  Deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  Fulton  ;  "W.  D. 
Kerr,  superintendent.  3:  Penitentiary,  Jefferson  City  ;  Rev.  D. 
A.  "Wilson,  warden.  4  :  State  university,  Columbia  ;  Dr.  Daniel 
Read,  president.  5:  Institution  for  the  education  of  the  blind, 
St.  Louis  ;  H.  R,  Foster,  principal. 

Ajyprojyriations—l :  $45,000.  2  :  $15,000.  3  :  To  pay  debts 
due  at  date  of  approval  of  act,  $60,000;  current  expenses,  $45,000  ; 
total,  $105,000.  5  :  $5000.  Total  appropriations,  $170,0()0.  In 
addition  to  the  above,  the  officers  of  the  institutions  mentioned  are 
paid  by  the  state  as  civil  officers.  The  university  has  an  endow- 
ment of  $110,000  in  U.  S.  bonds. 

NEBRASKA. 

Population,  116,888. 
Tax  valuation,  $51,000,000. 
Institutions — 1 :  State  university  and  agricultural  college.     2  : 
Asylum  for  the  insane.  ]^}^.  B.  Larsh,  M.  D.,  superintendent.     3  : 
State  penitentiary.     4  :  State  normal  school,  Peru.     5  :  Institute 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

Appropriations — 6 :  $10,000. 

NEVADA. 

Population,  41,000. 

Tax  valuation,  1869,  $26,000,000,  coin. 
Real  value,  estimated  at  $30,000,000,  coin. 
Revenue,  1869,  $409,362  41. 
Institutions — 1  :  State  prison,  Carson  City  ;  James  S.  Slinger- 
land,  warden,     2  :  Orphans'  home,  Carson  City  ;  huilding.     3 : 
Orphan  asylum,  private  institution,  Virginia  City. 

Appropriations^  for  two  years— AW  in  coin.     1 :  $60,000.     2  : 
$15,000.     3  :  $6,000.     In  addition,  the  state  appropriates  for  the 
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care  and  support  of  its  iutligent  insane,  in  the  California  asylum, 
$20,000  ;  for  the  support  and  education,  in  the  California  institu- 
tion, of  its  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  $3000.  Total  appropriations, 
coin,  $104,000. 

NEW   HAMPSHIKE. 

Population,  318,300. 
Tax  valuation,  18G8,  $148,705,290. 
Keal  value,  about  double  this  amount. 
Revenue,  1869,  $728,400  19. 

Instittitions — 1 :  Asylum  for  the  insane.  Concord ;  Jesse  P. 
Bancroft,  M.  D.,  superintendent.     2  :  Eeform  school,  Manchester. 

Appropriations — 1 :  For  improvements  and  repairs,  $8500 ; 
support  of  indigent  insane,  $6100;"'  for  support  of  insane  con- 
victs, about  $600 ;  total,  $10,200.  2  :  For  payment  of  debt, 
$4000  ;  expenses,  $6000 ;  total,  $10,000.  In  addition,  the  state 
appropriates  for  the  support  and  education  of  its  deaf  mutes,  in 
the  American  asylum,  Hartford,  $2200,  and  of  its  blind,  in  the 
Perkins  institute,  Boston,  $2500 ;  to  be  used  in  paying  for  sucii 
children  as  may  be  sent  thither  by  vote  of  the  governor  and  coun- 
cil.    Total  appropriations,  $30,900. 

NEW     JERSEY, 

Population,  . 

Tax  valuation. 


Revenue,  1869,  $678,908  73. 

Institutions — 1 :    State   prison,  Trenton  ; ,    warden. 

2:  Reform  school,  Jamesburgh,  3:  Lunatic  asylum,  Trenton; 
II.  A.  Bnttoljih,  M.  D.,  superintendent.  4 :  Agricultural  col- 
lege and  Rutger's  scientific  school,  Kew  Brunswick.  5  :  JS^or- 
mal  school,  Trenton.  0  :  Soldiers'  children's  home,  Trenton. 
7:  Home  for  disabled  soldiers,  Newark.  The  deaf,  dumb,  blind 
and  feeble  minded  ]~>ersons  of  the  state,  soliciting  its  aid,  are  cared 
for  in  institutions  of  other  states. 

Cost  to  state,  1869—1  :  Expenses  $60,234  ;  salaries,  $4(i,790  43  ; 
improvement,  $20,372  49;  repairs,  $13,009  58;  total,  $140,- 
40G  50.     2:  $25,000.    3 :  $23,509  70.     5 :  $10,000.     Support  of 

*Appropviatcd  annually,  liy  a  statute,  and  does  uot  re((uire  a  speeial  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture. 
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blind,  $12,217  58.  Support  of  deaf  and  dumb,  $10,812  21. 
Total  cost  as  per  auditor's  report,  $188,430  29. 

NEW   YORK. 

Population,  . 

Tax  valuation,  1868,  $1,TGG,OSO,140. 

Revenue,  1868,  $9,028,948  13. 
Institutions — 1:  State  lunatic  asylum,  IJtica;  John.  P.  Gray, 
M.  D.,  superintendent.     2  :  Willard  asylum  for  the  insane,  Ovid ; 

,   superintendent.      3 :    Hudson   river    state  hospital 

for  the  insane,  Poughkeepsie ;  J.  M.  Cleaveland,  M.  D.,  superin- 
tendent. 4:  Institution  for  the  blind,  New  i'ork;  William  P>. 
"Wait,  principal.  5:  State  institution  for  the  blind,  Batavia;  A. 
D.  Lord,  M.  D.,  principal.  6  :  State  institution  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  jSTew  York ;  Isaac  Lewis  Peet,  principal.  1 :  State  asylum, 
for  idiots,  Syracuse ;  H.  B.  Wilbur,  M.  D.  Superintendent.  8  : 
State  inebriate  asylum,  Binghampton ;  Albert  Day,  M.  D.,  super- 
intendent. 9:  House  of  refuge,  Kandall's  Island,  New  York; 
Israel  C.  Jones,  superintendent.  10 :  Western  house  of  refuge, 
Rochester ;  Elisha  M.  Carpenter,  superintendent.  11  :  State 
prison.  Auburn.  12  :  Asylum  for  insane  convicts,  Auburn.  13  : 
Prison,  Clinton.  14  :  Prison,  Sing  Sing.  15  :  Erie  county  pen- 
itentiary. 10 :  Monroe  county  penitentiary.  17 :  Home  for 
relief  of  sick  and  wounded  soldiers.  18-22 :  Normal  schools, 
Brockport,  Fredonia,  Potsdam,  Cortland,  Oswego.  23  :  State 
normal  school. 

Cost  to  state,  1868—1:  $16,458  98.  2:  $67,873  41.  3: 
$124,300  49.  4 :  $60,188  29.  5 :  $156,279.  0 :  $95,877  28. 
7:  $29,200.  9 :  $48,750.  10 :  $35,000.  11:1208,839  53.  12: 
$19,136  24.  13:  420,008  31.  14:  $303,364  36.  15:  $4,5»6  33. 
16 :  $1,887  14.  17  :  $68,058  90.  18-22 :  $66,000.  23  :  $18,- 
000.  Orphan  asylums :  $59,945  47.  Hospitals:  $55,000.  Dis- 
pensaries :  $5500.  Special :  $15,000.  Total  state  expenditures, 
for  benevolent  institutions:  $1,696,173  73.  From  this  deduct 
$499,127  22,  state  prison  earnings.  Remainder,  $1,197,046  51. 
The  municipal  charities  of  New  York  City  constitute  a  second 
class.  They  are  under  the  control  of  a  city  board  of  commission- 
ers of  ])ublic  charities,  and  are  as  follows  : 

22:  City  prisons.  23:  Penitentiary,   Blackwell's  Island.     24: 
Workhouse,  do.     25  :  Almshouse,  do.     20  :  Asylum  for  indigent 
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blind.  27 :  Inebriate  asylum,  "Ward's  Island.  28 :  Bureau  for 
out-door  sick.  20:  Bellevue  hospital.  30  :  Morgue.  31:  Char- 
ity hospital,  Blackwell's  Island.  32  :  Fever  hospital,  do.  33  : 
Small  pox  hospital,  do.  34 :  Hospital  for  incurables,  do.  35  : 
Paralytic  hospital,  do.  3G  :  Epileptic  hospital,  do.  37 :  Lunatic 
asylum,  do,  38 :  Foundling  hospital,  RandalFs  Island.  39  : 
Children's  nurseries,  do.  40 :  Children's  hospital,  do.  41 :  Idiot 
asylum,  do.  42 :  Idiot  school,  do.  43 :  Reformatory  school, 
Hart's  Island.  44 :  Bureau  for  out-door  poor.  45  :  Labor  bureau. 
46 :  Colored  home.     47  :  Colored  orphan  asylum. 

Cost  to  city,  1868—22 :  $58,614  43.  23  :  $63,483  71.  24 : 
$45,232  75.  25  :  68,510  59.  26  :  $6,721  98.  27 :  $144,472  40. 
29  :  $118,232  33.  30  :  $1,570  90.  31-32  :  $115,292  55.  33  : 
$360.  34:  $9,280  37.  35-36:  $15,077  17.  37:  132,373  26. 
38-39  :  $68,790  44.  40  :  $149,037  46.  41-42  :  $36,293  22.  43 : 
$84,594  72.  44  :  $122,228  63.  45  :  $94.  46 :  $16,611  32. 
47  :  $6588.  The  general  expenses  of  administration,  etc.,  added 
to  the  above,  make  a  total  footing  of  $1,032,169  69. 

OHIO. 

Population,  2,625,302. 

Tax  valuation,  1868,  $1,143,461,386. 

Revenue,  1868,  $1,438,598  34. 
Institutions — 1:  Central  lunatic  asylum,  Columbus;  William 
L.  Peck,  M.  D.,  superintendent.  2  :  Northern  lunatic  asylum, 
Newburg,  Byron  Stanton,  M.  D.,  superintendent.  3  :  Southern 
lunatic  asylum,  Dayton  ;  Richard  Gundry,  M.  D.,  superintendent. 
4  :  Longview  asylum  for  the  insane,  Cincinnati;  O.  M.  Langdon, 
M.  D.^  superintendent.  5  :  Institution  for  the  education  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  Columbus ;  Gilbert  O.  Fay,  superintendent.  6  : 
Institution  for  the  education  of  the  blind,  Columbus.  7 :  Institu- 
tion for  the  education  of  imbecile  children,  Columbus  ;  Dr.  Doren, 
superintendent.  S  :  Penitentiary,  Columbus  ;  Col.  R.  Burr, 
warden.  0:  Reform  farm  school;  G.  E.  Howe,  commissioner. 
10:  ISIew  insane  asylum,  Athens;  luilding. 
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Co8t  to  state,  1868. 


Institutions. 


6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 


Central  inscanc  asylum 
Northern    "  " 

Southern    "  " 

Longvievv    "  " 

Athens        "  " 

Deaf  mute  asylum .... 
Blind  ""      .... 

Idiot  "      

Penitentiary 

Reform  farm  school . .  . 


Salaries     and 
expenses. 


44, 
47, 
64, 


437  50 
229  15 
570  00 
000  00 


38, 

25, 

138, 

44, 


564  08 
221  87 
445  00 
224  86 
500  00 


Building,  fur- 
nishing and 
repairs. 


$5,645  00 
66,512  00 
92,987  00 


23,077  01 

134,685  26 

1,725  00 

101,131   58 

22,021   IS 

6,500  00 


508,192  46       454,285  70      13,820  61 


Trustees'    and 
other  expenses 


$417  00 
496  28 
581  00 


819  10 

4,866  3Sa 


333  546 
6,307  31c 


Total  cost  of  institutions,  for  one  year,  $976,298  77. 

KHODB    ISLAND. 

Population,  217,356. 
Eevenue,  1868,  $262,399  24. 

Institutions — 1 :  State  work-house,  on  state  farm,  Cranston. 
2:  House  of  correction,  do.  3:  State  asylum  for  tlie  incurable 
insane.  4: :  State  almshouse,  do.  5  :  State  prison,  Providence ; 
Nelson  Viall,  warden.  6:  Reform  school.  Providence  ;  James  M. 
Talcott,  superintendent.  7 :  Brown  university,  agricultural  de- 
partment. Providence. 

Appropriations— 1 :  Expended,  1869,  $86,567  76.  5 :  1868, 
$5,050. 

SOUTH    CAROLINA. 

Population,  735,000. 
Taxable  property,  $190,000,000. 
llevenue,  November  30,  1869,  $2,084,911  44. 
Institutions — 1 :  State  university.     2 :  Lunatic  asylum,  Colum- 
bia ;  J.  "W".  Parker,  M.  D.,  superintendent.     3  :  Asylum  for  the 
education  of  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind.  Cedar  Springs;  J.  M. 
Ilughston,  superintendent.     4:  Penitentiary,  Columbia;  Gen.  C. 
J.  Stolbrand,  warden. 

Cost  to  State— I :    Auditor's  estimate  for  1870,   $27,000.     2 : 


a  Printing  and  binding  department. 

b  Rent  and  insurance. 

c  Principally  for  pay  for  overwork,  and  for  rewards  to  convicts. 
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Hcccivcd  from  appropriations,  1869,  $14,984  55  ;  balance  un- 
drawn, $5532  18;  total,  $20,510  73.  Anditor's  estimate  for 
1870,  $10,000.  3:  $2000;  estimate,  1870,  $8000.  4:  $80,300; 
estimate,  1870,  for  buildin<,',  $75,000. 

TENNESSEE. 

Population,  1,258,320. 

Tax  valuation,  $223,802,243  93. 

Receipts,  September  30,  1809,  $2,842,209  00. 
histltutlons — 1  :  Ilospital  for  the  insane,  Nashville  ;  T.  H.  Cal- 
lendar,  M.  D.,  superintendent.  2  :  Tenitentiary,  Nashville ;  John 
Chumbley,  warden.  3 :  Blind  school,  Nashville.  4 :  Deaf  and 
dumb  school,  Knoxvillc ;  Joseph  II.  Ijams,  principal.  5 :  Hos- 
pital for  colored  insane,  Nashville. 

Costtodaie,  1809—1 :  $3S,8SS  59.   2  :  $59,478  45.    3  :  $12,375. 
4  :  $25,550.     5  :  $3,859  11. 

VERMONT. 

Population,  330,235. 

Tax  valuation,  $1,082,151  34. 

P.evenue,  August  31,  1869,  $822,301  84. 
Institutions — 1 :  State  prison,  AVindsor ;  James  A.  Pollard, 
warden.  2  :  Reform  school,  Waterbury ;  William  G.  Fairbank, 
superintendent.  3  :  Asylum  for  the  insane,  IJrattleboro  ;  William 
H.  Rockwell,  M.  D.,  superintendent.  4  :  First  normal  school, 
Castleton.  5  :  Second  normal  school,  Randolph.  0 :  Third  nor- 
mal school,  Lamville. 

Appropriations—^  :  $13,000.    4,  5,  0:  $500  each  ;  total,  $1500. 
To  Vermont  historical  society,  $250. 

WEST    VIKGINIA. 

Population,  447,943. 

Tax  valuation,  $132,518,065. 

Revenue,  September  30,  1809,  $011,411  29. 
Institutions — 1 :  Normal  school,  Guyandottc.  2 :  Normal 
school,  Fairmount.  3  :  University,  Morgantown  ;  Alexander  Mar- 
tin, D.  D.,  president.  4  :  Hospital  for  the  insane,  Weston ;  R. 
Hills,  M.  D.,  superintendent.  5:  Penitentiary,  Moundsville  ;  G. 
S.  McFadden  warden. 

Ap2:)roprlations — 4  :  $00,000.     5  :  $20,000.     To  institution  for 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  (at  Staunton  ?)  $8000.     Total,  $38,000. 
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WISCONSIN. 

Population,  1,052,266. 

Tax  valuation,  $455,900,700. 

Real  value,  one-fourth  more. 

Revenue,  1869,  $874,995  70,  not  including  the  school  fund. 
Institutions — 1 :  Hospital  for  the  insane,  Madison  ;  A.  S.  Mc- 
Dill,  M.  D.,  superintendent.  2  :  Reform  school,  Waukesha  ;  Rev. 
A.  D.  Hendrickson,  superintendent.  3  :  Institute  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind,  Janesville  ;  Thomas  H.  Little,  M.  A.,  principal. 
4 :  Institute  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  Delavan  ;  Ed- 
ward C.  Stone,  A.  M.,  principal.  5  :  Soldiers'  orphans'  home, 
Madison  ;  "W".  P.  Towers,  superintendent.     6.  State  prison,  Wau- 

pUTJ. 

Appropriations— I:  $99,450.      2:  $32,000.     3:  $47,800.    4: 
$34,176.    5  :  $40,000.     6  :  $40,000.    Total,  $293,426. 


PART  THIRD.— GENERAL  PRINCIPLES. 


Any  thorough  discussion  of  the  subject  of  public  charity,  must 
include  an  answer  to  the  following  questions : 

^irst. — Who  have  a  claim  to  relief? 

Second. — What  is  the  basis  of  their  claim  ? 

Tkird.—^\\Bi  is  its  extent? 

Fourth. — Against  whom  does  it  lie  ? 

Fifth. — Who  should  administer  the  relief  granted  ? 

Sixth. — What  are  the  best  methods  of  administration  ? 

The  answers  given  to  these  inquiries,  will  apply,  in  substance, 
to  all  classes  of  public  beneficiaries  alike. 

Takiety  of  forms  of  dependence. — To  one  who  has  not  re- 
flected upon  the  subject,  there  appears  to  be  no  essential  identity 
between  the  various  forms  of  dependence.  Between  blindness, 
deafness,  deformity,  orphanage,  idiocy,  insanity,  pauperism  and 
crime,  the  lines  of  demarcation  seem,  to  a  casual  observer,  to  be 
sharp  and  well  defined. 
—5 
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Essential  ipentitt.— In  fact,  there  is  no  absolute  line  of  de- 
marcation. The  gradations  are  imperceptible.  There  are  no 
abrupt  transitions,  in  nature. 

For  example,  it  is  impossible  to  decide  at  what  point  insanity 
ends,  and  crime  begins ;  or  to  say  what  constitutes  the  essential 
difference  between  congenital  idiocy,  and  that  imbecility  which  is 
often  the  last  stage  of  lunacy  ;  or  to  tell  how  far  pauperism  is  the 
result  of  crime,  and  crime  the  result,  on  the  other  hand,  of  pau- 
perism. 

The  difl'erences  between  these  varieties  of  dependence,  are  differ- 
ences merely  of  form ;  the  identity  which  exists  between  them,  is 
one  of  essence. 

Its  nature. — All  dependence  is  deficiency  of  power. 

Blindness  is  the  lack  of  power  of  vision;  deafness,  of  power  to 
hear.  Idiocy  is  the  original  absence  of  mental  power ;  insanity, 
the  loss  of  mental  power  once  possessed.  Pauperism  is  the  want 
of  power  of  self-support ;  crime,  of  power  of  self-restraint. 

Further :  not  only  is  dependence,  in  all  its  forms,  essentially 
the  same,  but  the  causes  of  dependence  are,  for  the  most  part, 
identical.  Even  where  they  differ,  they  fall  under  the  same  gene- 
ral classification. 

Its  causes. — The  causes  of  dependence  may  be  differently 
classified,  according  to  the  point  of  view  taken. 

A  broad  and  obvious  generalization  divides  them  into  physical 
and  moral. 

A  second,  more  minute,  and  very  convenient  division,  is  into 
accidental,  hereditary,  constitutional,  circumstantial,  social,  and 
personal.* 

*  Accidental  causes,  are  such  as  it  was  impossible  to  foresee  and  guard  against ; 
e.  g.,  a  fall,  a  blow  on  the  head,  etc. 

Hereditary  causes,  are  those  peculiarities  of  physical  or  mental  organization,  de- 
rived from  ancestors,  near  or  remote  ;  as  when  a  deaf  mute  is  born  of  parents  who 
are  deaf  mutes. 

The  cause  of  dependence  may  be  said  to  be  constitutional,  when,  without  being 
able  to  trace  it  back  to  ancestors,  near  or  remote,  the  dependence  is  neTcrtheless 
the  result  of  individual  organization ;  as  in  the  ca.-^e  of  a  child  deformed  or  idiotic 
from  birth. 

Ciriumstantial  causes  are  very  varied  in  their  nattire.  Under  this  head  may  be 
classed  all  those  physical  surroundings,  which  create  or  foster  dependence  ;  such  as 
insufficient  or  improper  food,  a  vitiated  atmosphere,  the  want  of  light,  of  heat,  etc. 
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A  third  classification,  possibly  too  philosophical  and  abstrnse,  is 
based  upon  an  observation  of  the  fact,  that  all  the  phenomena  of 
life,  vegetable,  animal,  personal  or  social,  fall  into  one  or  the  other 
of  two  categories.  Life  involves  two  processes,  to-wit:  the  supply 
and  the  expenditure  of  vital  force ;  or  the  accretion  and  the  excre- 
tion of  substance — waste  and  repair,  growth  and  decay.*  The 
life  of  every  man  consists  of  two  distinct  periods  ;  a  period  of  in- 
crease, in  which  the  accretion  exceeds  the  excretion — and  a  period 
of  decrease,  in  which  the  expenditure,  both  of  substance  and  of 
force,  exceeds  the  8upj)ly ;  the  two  separated  by  a  well  marked 
point  of  culmination.  In  the  end,  the  excess  of  expenditure  pre- 
cisely equals  the  former  excess  of  accumulation  ;  then  death  ensues. 
An  independent  life,  is  one  in  which  this  two-fold  process  goes 
on  naturally,  regularly,  normally.  Dependence  is  the  result, 
either  of  an  abnormal  failure  of  the  supply  of  those  elements  essen- 
tial to  a  full  and  vigorous  life,  or  of  an  abnormal  and  dispropor- 
tionate rapidity  of  expenditure.  In  the  first  case,  the  cause  of 
dependence  is  negative ;  in  the  second,  it  is  positive.  Every  pos- 
sible cause  of  dependence  necessarily  falls  under  one  of  these 
heads. 

This  thought  may  be  illustrated,  by  a  reference  to  the  two  lead- 
ing forms  of  dependence,  pauperism  and  crime. 

Social  causes  are  those,  which  inhere  iu  the  organization  of  society,  whether  that 
organization  is  deliberate  or  unconscious.  Evil  associations,  social  exoiusio*, 
vicious  legislation,  and  a  corrupt  administration  of  the  law,  are  illustrations  of  this 
class. 

Finally,  all  causes  not  falling  under  either  of  the  above  categories,  maybe  classed 
as  personal.  In  this  case,  dependence  results  from  the  uncompelled  ignorance  or 
vice  of  the  dependent  person  himself. 


*  The  doctrine  of  the  correlation  of  force  may  be  applied  to  organic  as  well  as  to 
inorganic  nature.  It  may  be  applied  to  man.  to  the  individual  or  to  the  race.  And 
since  all  force  is  capable  of  mathematical  expression,  the  total  amount  of  force 
resident,  at  any  given  moment,  in  humanity,  may  be  clearly  and  precisely  stated. 
It  is  as  susceptible  of  calculation,  as  the  force  of  gravitation.  As  a  financier  keeps 
a  record  of  pecuniary  receipts  and  disbursements,  posting  them  upon  a  book,  under 
two  heads — debtor  and  creditor — and  from  time  to  time  strikes  the  balance  of  his 
losses  or  his  gains  ;  so  a  thoughtful  man  might,  in  imagination  at  least,  open  an  ac- 
count between  man  and  nature,  in  which  man,  every  man,  should  be  charged  with 
every  atom  of  substance  or  of  power  derived  by  him  from  the  external  world,  and 
credited  with  its  actual  expenditure.  Statistics  are  simply  an  attempt  to  solve  this 
problem. 
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If  we  view  human  society  as  a  unit,  a  great  natural  organism, 
made  up  of  individuals,  whose  relations  to  each  other  are  neces- 
sary and  vital,  like  those  of  the  different  parts  of  a  single  plant  or 
animal,  we  may,  without  any  very  profound  observation,  dit^cover, 
first^  that  the  human  race  is  a  part  of  the  universe ;  second^  that 
all  increase  of  humanity,  as  a  whole,  depends  upon  the  daily  con- 
version of  a  larger  portion  of  the  substance  of  the  universe  into 
human  substance,  than  is  reconverted  iijto  lower  forms  of  exist- 
ence ;  thirds  that  nature  itself  has  provided  an  apparatus  of  distri- 
bution, which,  working  automatically,  so  to  speak,  noiselessly, 
secretly,  almost  unconsciously,  insures  to  every  individual  mem- 
ber of  the  human  family,  whose  relations  to  his  fellow  men  are 
normal  and  undisturbed,  a  legitimate  share  of  the  supply  of  force 
and  substance  ceaselessly  drawn  from  the  external  world  ;  fourth^ 
that  the  amount  distributed  to  each  individual,  depends  upon  the 
nature  and  importance  of  his  particular  function  in  the  general  or- 
ganization, and  upon  the  intensity  of  his  own  personal  activity ; 
jlfth^  that  as  between  man  and  man,  the  distribution  is  effected  by 
means  of  an  exchange,  in  which  each  gives  and  receives  an  equiva- 
lent benefit — there  is  a  circulation,  corresponding  to  that  of  the 
sap  in  a  plant,  or  of  the  blood  in  an  animal ;  sixth^  that  any  diminu- 
tion of  human  vitality  retards  this  circulation,  while  its  absolute 
cessation  is  death.  In  all  these  particulars,  the  correspondence 
between  the  social  life  of  the  race,  and  the  lower  forms  of  animal 
oiPve^etable  life,  is  perfect. 

According  to  this  view,  what  are  pauperism  and  crime  ?  In 
what  respects  are  they  identical  ?     In  what  do  they  differ  ? 

Both  pauperism  and  crime  agree  in  this,  that  the  pauper  and 
the  criminal*  are  alike  men  who  receive  benefits,  without  render- 
ing an  equivalent  in  return. 

But  pauperism  and  crime  differ,  on  the  other  hand,  in  this  :  that 
the  pauper  is  a  man  who  is  unable,  while  the  criminal  is  a  man 
who  is  unwilling,  to  render  the  equivalent  due. 

"Wherever  pauperism  is  voluntary,  it  is  criminal. 

*A  little  reflection  will  show  that  this  definition  applies  to  all  criminals.  The  thief 
takes  property,  the  murderer  takes  life,  the  seducer  takes  virtue  and  honor,  without  ren- 
dering any  benefit  answering  to  that  derived  by  him.  The  rank  of  crimes  is  deter- 
mined by  the  degree  of  possibility  of  restitution.  Murder  is  the  highest  of  all  crimes, 
because  the  restitution  of  life  is  under  all  circumstances  impossible. 
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The  essential  nature  of  crime  and  of  pauperism  being  so  nearly 
the  same,  consisting  as  it  does,  in  non-restitution,  we  find,  by 
prosecuting  our  inquiries  a  single  step,  that  the  causes  of  both  are 
the  same.  The  cause  may  be  internal,  personal  to  the  man  him- 
self; it  may  be  disease,  misfortune,  vice.  Grit  may  be  external ; 
he  may  be  a  pauper  or  a  criminal,  not  on  account  of  any  personal 
peculiarity,  in  which  he  differs  from  other  men,  but  on  account  of 
his  peculiar  circumstances  and  relations,  over  which  possibly  he 
has  no  control ;  good  men,  as  the  world  goes,  are  sometimes  driven 
into  crime,  or  made  paupers  perforce.  The  cause  may  be  imme- 
diate, or  it  may  be  remote — character  and  circumstances  are  an 
inheritance.  But  in  any  case,  it  is  always  one  of  two  things  ;  it 
is  defective  supply,  e,  ^.,  of  light,  air  and  food,  (as  in  the  crowded 
districts  of  large  cities,)  or  of  constitution  derived  from  parents 
with  some  taint  in  the  blood ;  or  else  it  is  excessive  expenditure, 
intemperance,  prodigality,  or  license. 

The  Cure  of  Dependence. — The  cure  of  pauperism  and  of 
crime,  and  of  every  other  form  which  dependence  assumes,  lies 
in  the  counteraction  of  the  causes  of  dependence.  If  the  causes 
are  two-fold,  the  cure  is  two-fold,  also.  In  so  far  as  we  are  able 
to  do  so,  we  must  (1)  supply  to  every  individual  the  elements  of 
life,  or  better,  enable  him  to  gain  them  for  himself;  (2)  we  must 
restrain  prodigality  and  extravagance  of  expenditure  of  human 
force  and  substance. 

To  accomplish  this  result,  is  the  two-fold  ojQfice  of  government. 
A  good  government,  with  one  hand  holds  the  rapacious  in  check, 
while  with  the  other  it  elevates  the  weak. 

The  Dependent  Classes. — Among  the  weak,  whom  no  gov- 
ernment can  overlook,  or  fail  to  aid,  without  endangering  its  own 
stability,  are  the  classes  already  named — the  blind,  the  mute,  the 
idiotic,  the  insane,  the  deformed  and  crippled,  children  who  are 
orphans,  or  worse  than  orphans,  and  paupers  ;  and  we  may  in- 
clude criminals,  or  at  least,  one  variety  of  them,  whose  rapacity 
is  due  to  weakness,  the  desperation  of  starvation,  in  our  list. 

Grodnd  of  their  Claim  to  Relief. — Their  claim  to  relief  rests 
upon  two  distinct  bases,  humanity  and  self-interest.  It  will  benetit 
them  to  receive  relief.     It  will  benefit  us  to  bestow  it. 

In  case  of  any  conflict  between  humanity  and  self-interest, 
humanity  ought  to  prevail. 
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But  there  is  no  real  conflict  of  interests  among  men.  The 
interest  of  each  one  is  that  of  all.  Tlie  conflict  is  in  appearance 
only.     It  is  our  selfishness  which  makes  us  think  otherwise. 

In  making  provision  for  these  classes,  we  are  making  provision 
for  ourselves  and  for  our  children.  The  circumstances  which  have 
reduced  them  to  their  deplorable  condition — how  deplorable,  a 
visit  to  any  public  institution,  or  county  jail,  or  almshouse,  will 
show — may  reduce  us  and  our  offspring  to  the  same. 

In  curing  them,  as  far  as  cure  is  possible,  we  are  drying  up  a 
fountain  of  hereditary  taint,  which  otherwise  may,  in  time,  work 
the  destruction  of  the  race. 

Apart  from  these  more  remote   considerations,  there  is  one 
whose  power  makes  itself  immediately,  universally  felt.     Care  of 
the  dependent  is  economy.     It  is  cheaper  to  care  for  these  classes, 
■  than  to  neglect  them. 

In  the  last  report  of  the  Massachusetts  board  of  state  charities, 
a  demonstration  of  this  principle,  in  figures,  in  its  application  to 
the  insane,  appears,  whose  insertion  here  needs  no  apology. 

"  It  costs  the  community,  upon  an  average,  at  least  $500,  to 
rear  each  one  of  its  members,  from  birth  to  the  time  when  he 
earns  more  than  he  consumes.  The  first  cost  then,  of  3,000  luna- 
tics, was  $1,500,000. 

"  Now,  the  valuation  of  a  man,  at  thirty-five  years  of  age,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  English  authorities,  is  $1,205  08.  This  sum  is 
the  yresent  worth  of  an  annuity,  which  may  be  purchased  by  the 
excess  of  his  earnings  over  his  support.  His  probable  duration 
of  life  is  about  twenty-nine  years.  The  value  of  this  annuity  at 
his  deatk^  (calculating  interest  at  six  per  cent.,)  would  be  about 
$3,303  89  ;  dividing  this  sum  by  his  probable  duration  of  life, 
(29  years,)  gives  $114+  as  his  annual  value  ;  but  let  us  set  it  down 
at  only  $100  a  year,  during  his  life  of  less  than  thirty  years. 

"  The  probable  duration  of  life  of  the  irrecoverably  insane,*  at 

*  Probable  duration  of  life,  of  the  irrecoverably  insane,  as  given  bj  the  English  authorities. 


Age. 


Twenty 
Thirty  . 
Forty  . 
Fifty  . . 
Sixty  . . 
Seventy 


Males. 

Females. 

21.31 

28.66 

20.64 

26.33 

17.65 

21.53 

13.53 

17  67 

11.91 

12.51 

9.15 

8.87 

Average. 


24.99 
23.46 
19.. 59 
15.60 
12.21 
9.01 
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the  average  age  of  thirty-five  years,  is  about  nineteen  years;  but 
by  calculation,  based  upon  one  thousand  caees  in  our  lunatic  hos- 
pitals, we  find  it  to  be  twenty  years  and  eleven  months.  But  we 
will  suppose  that  our  3000  lunatics  would,  upon  an  average,  have 
continued  to  be  productive  only  20  years  longer,  and  that  they 
would  have  earned,  if  they  had  continued  sane,  upon  an  average, 
$100  a  year  over  and  above  what  they  consumed,  or  $6,000,000, 
which  would  have  been  so  much  added  to  the  commonwealth. 
This  [loss]  carries  their  cost  to  more  than  $7,500,000. 

"  But  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  an  erroneous  idea,  that  lunatics 
cannot  be  profitably  employed,  they  have  to  be  supported  at  a 
cost  of  at  least  $175  a  year  each,  which,  supposing  the  average 
duration  of  their  lives  to  be  twenty  years,  makes  $10,500,000 
more,  or  $18,000,000  in  all.* 

"But  this  is  not  the  whole.  The  most  valuable  power  in  a 
community  is  brain-power,  thought.  The  addled  brain  of  the 
lunatic  not  only  does  not  generate  this  power,  but  he  requires  a 
good  deal  of  that  generated  by  others.  Besides  eating  food  pro- 
vided by  others,  he  consumes  part  of  their  brains.  It  is  hard  to 
calculate  the  value  of  the  force  so  consumed,  but  easy  to  see  that 
it  must  be  great. 

"Besides,  every  lunatic  is  dear  to  one  or  more  persons,  and 
must  be  a  constant  source  of  care  and  of  sorrow. 

"  This  causes  another  waste  of  moral  power,  and  carries  still 
higher  the  total  cost  of  lunacy  to  our  community. 

"  And  after  all,  when  we  have  estimated  it,  and  set  it  down,  say 
at  twenty-five  millions,  we  have  to  increase  it  by  adding  the  cost 
of  a  kindred  class,  [nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  numerous  in  Illinois,] 
to  wit:  the  idiotic  and  feeble-minded,  who  by  lack  of  reason, 
rather  than  derangement  of  reason,  have  to  be  supported  and 
borne  along  upon  the  strong  shoulders  of  the  community." 

A  similar  calculation  may  be  made  for  the  other  classes  of  de- 
pendents. The  principle  of  economics,  on  which  public  charity 
rests,  is  the  same  as  that  on  which  every  well  to  do  farmer  acts,  in 

*First    loss $500  multiplied  by  3000  equal       $1,500,000 

Second    "  $100         "  "    3000  by  20  equal         6,000,000 

Third       " $175         "  "    3000  by  20  equal        10,500,000 

Total  calculable  cost  of  3000  lunatics,  not  cured $18  OuO  000 

Average  calculable  cost  of  each , $6  000 
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the  ctire  of  his  farm.  A  slight  outlay,  in  season,  may  prevent 
great  losses;  while  a  misplaced  niggardliness iu  expenditure  may, 
in  the  end,  entail  great  additional  expense. 

Limit  of  Helief. — As  has  been  intimated,  the  amount  of  relief 
which  it  is  just  and  wise  to  grant,  is  an  economic  question,  to  be 
decided  not  by  impiilse,  on  one  side  or  on  the  other,  liberal  or 
illiberal,  but  by  calculation.  Feeling  is  an  excellent  motive 
power,  but  a  very  unsafe  counselor. 

There  are  opposite  evils — excessive  relief,  and  insufficient  relief 
— against  both  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  guard.  There  is  a  due 
measure  of  charity,  which  may  be  ascertained,  by  sufficient  pains 
and  care  in  the  estimation.  This  just  measure  is  determined  by 
the  ability  of  the  grantor,  by  the  necessities  of  the  grantee,  and 
by  his  value  to  the  community.  The  amount  of  relief  granted 
must  he  such  as  to  increase^  without  decreasing^  the  aggregate  -power 
of  the  community. 

"Whatever  amount  of  relief  is  not  too  severe  a  drain  upon  the 
resources  of  the  people,  will  always  prove  remunerative.  It  will 
augment  the  sum  of  human  happiness. 

In  order  to  decide  whether  or  not  the  appropriations  on  behalf 
of  the  suffering  are  excessive,  the  total  population  and  total  wealth 
of  the  community  must  tirst  be  known.  This  will  enable  us  to 
calculate  the  average  wealth  of  each  individual. 

But  wealth  is  made  up  of  two  elements,  the  accumulated  sur- 
plus of  labor  in  the  past,  and  the  present  results  of  labor,  day  by 
day.  It  includes  the  material  already  converted  into  human  sub- 
stance,* and  the  material  in  process  of  conversion.  Estimates  of 
the  wealth  of  a  community  do  not  perhaps  always  take  this  fact 
into  account;  and  the  average  wealth  of  each  individual,  as  rep- 
resented by  the  figure  obtained  by  dividing  the  total  wealth  by  the 
total  population  of  a  state,  is  not  a  full  expression  of  the  average 

*Thc  most  profound  view  of  man,  in  the  wide  sense,  mankind,  is  that  wliich  regards 
the  works  of  man  as  substantially  a  part  of  himself  They  are,  so  to  speak,  a  portion 
of  the  framework  of  society.  His  clothing,  e.  g.,  is  in  one  aspect  of  the  subject,  as 
much  a  part  of  himself,  as  essential  to  his  life,  and  as  truly  a  natural  growth  as  his 
hair.  Railroads  are,  from  this  point  of  view,  simply  prolongations  of  the  alimentary 
tube  of  the  human  body.  They  perform  the  same  natural  function  which  that  tube  per- 
forms, to-wit:  the  bringing  of  the  supplies  of  human  life  into  contact  with  the  organs  of 
assimilation  and  digestion.  On  this  subject  see  a  singular  book,  "  The  human  bociy, 
and  its  connection  with  man:"    J.  J.  Garth  Wilkinson,  M.  D.,  Loudon,  1800. 
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financial  ability.  Hence,  a  knowledge  of  the  average  annual 
income  of  each  individual  is  an  importaut  element  in  the  calcu- 
lation. 

JS^ext,  the  necessities  of  the  sufferers  must  be  ascertained ;  their 
number,  their  condition,  and  the  degree  of  their  ability  for  self- 
help.  It  is  always  a  safe  principle  upon  which  to  act,  that  more 
is  done  for  any  man,  by  enabling  him  to  help  himself,  and  so 
drawing  out  his  latent  powers,  than  by  taking  away  from  him 
the  necessity  for  exertion,  and  thus  stifling  them. 

Another  point|to  be  considered,  is  the  ratio  of  the  dependent  to 
the  independent  classes.  The  total  amount  expended  upon  a  par- 
ticular class  should  not  make  the  average  condition  of  that  class 
better  than  the  average  condition  of  the  mass  of  the  community, 
including  the  wealthy.* 

Again,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  probable  result  of  relief; 
the  value,  to  society,  of  its  beneficiaries.  The  greatest  expendi- 
ture is  rightly  bestowed  upon  those  classes,  of  whom  most  can  be 
made,  from  whom  the  most  service  can  be  obtained.  Expenditure 
should  have  regard  to  probable  remuneration. 

Finally,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  resources  of  the  human 
mind  are,  at  least  as  yet,  inadequate  to  the  task  of  weighing,  esti- 
mating and  calculating,  with  mathematical  precision,  human  feel- 
ing. The  sentiment  of  humanity,  when  the  most  careful  estimates 
have  been  made,  must  be  allowed  to  override  those  estimates. 
The  instincts,  as  well  as  the  reason,  have  an  office  to  perform. 
They  act,  probably,  with  even  greater  automatic  precision. 

Geantoks. — The  claim  to  relief,  on  the  part  of  the  dependent 
portion  of  the  community,  is  a  claim  against  all  the  accumulated 
wealth,  and  all  the  productive  labor,  of  the  independent  portion. 
The  cost  must  be,  and  of  necessity  is,  equitably  distributed,  the  rich 
paying  their  proportionate  share,  and  the  poor  theirs — the  latter 
willingly,  the  former,  it  is  to  be  feared,  often  grudgingly.  The 
nearer  one  approaches  to  the  verge  of  misfortune,  the  more  zealous 
he  naturally  becomes,  to  prevent  others  from  falling  into  the  abyss. 
He  sees  and  realizes  their  peril. 

Almoners. — But  although  the  whole  community,  by  virtue  of 
the  operation  of  the  laws  of  political  economy,  shares  in  the  bur- 

*  The  apparent  exception  to  this  principle  is  in  those  cases,  where  a  temporary  excess 
of  expenditure  will  secure  a  diminution  of  the  total  cost,  during  a  term  of  years. 
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den  entailed  by  misfortune  and  vice  upon  society,  somebody  must 
stand  between  society  and  the  sufferers.  Somebody  must  admin- 
ister the  relief  sought.  Who  shall  it  be  ?  Who  shall  take  the 
direction  of  this  work,  and  insure  its  being  done? 

It  must  be  principally  done  by  ''mdimdual  aSort.  No  relief  can 
in  any  case  be  granted,  except  by  direct  contact  of  some  individual 
of  one  class  with  some  individual  of  the  other.  This  is  true,  even 
when  the  church,  or  the  state,  or  voluntary  societies  undertake 
the  collection  and  distribution  of  funds.  It  is  far  better  for  all 
parties,  that  this  individual  action  should  be  spontaneous  and  im- 
mediate. Better,  because  it  is  more  economical,  more  judicious, 
more  effective,  more  sympathetic  and  kindly,  and  conduces  far 
more  powerfully  to  the  building  up  of  the  ties  which  cement  society. 
Corporate,  vicarious  charity  is  cold,  formal,  distant.  It  has  less 
power  to  awaken  gratitude.  By  the  giver,  especially  in  state 
charity,  it  is  felt  as  a  tax,  rather  than  as  a  generous  impulse  of 
self-sacrifice.  Its  moral  effect  for  good  is  comparatively  little, 
either  upon  the  giver  or  the  receiver.  It  operates,  too,  less  uni- 
formly ;  it  is  not  governed  so  directly  by  the  great  law  of  supply 
and  demand  ;  it  is  apt  to  be  lavish  or  stinted.  For  a  multitude  of 
reasons,  corporate  charity  should  merely  supplement — it  should 
never  supplant,  individual  benevolence.  Wherever  it  becomes  a 
substitute  for  it,  it  dries  up  the  very  springs  of  all  benevolence ; 
it  becomes  a  curse,  instead  of  what  it  should  be,  a  blessing — a 
curse  to  the  very  classes  whom  it  seeks  to  benefit.  In  this,  it  is 
but  a  single  instance  of  a  universal  principle,  namely,  that  no 
other  agency  can  ever  take  the  place  of  individual  activity  and 
effort. 

Granting  all  this,  however,  and  even  insisting  upon  it  as  atruth 
of  paramount  importance,  it  is  still  true,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
individual  cftbrt  can  only  partially  supply  the  demand  for  relief. 
There  must  be  associated  effort ;  there  always  has  been,  there 
always  will  be. 

Nor  can  private,  voluntary  societies  fully  accomplish  the  task. 
There  must  be  interference,  on  the  part  of  the  governing  power, 
whatever  that  may  be. 

Indeed,  the  elevation  of  the  lower  classes  is  the  highest  func- 
tion of  any  government.  A  government  which  neglects  them, 
and  fails  to  respect  their  rights  and  interests,  will  infallibly  be 
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overthrown.  It  is  largely  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  result, 
that  the  people  consent  to  pay  the  cost  of  government.  The  gov- 
ernment must  protect  all  classes,  the  rich  against  the  poor,  the 
poor  against  the  rich,  and  both  against  all  foreign  foes.  The  gov- 
ernment cannot  sanction  the  robbery  of  the  rich  by  the  poor,  nor 
the  starvation  of  the  poor  by  the  rich.  Both  are  equally  criminal. 
Both  would  alike  take  place,  but  for  governmental  interference. 
It  is  the  government  which  preserves,  by  force,  a  just  balance  be- 
tween the  opposing  forces. 

In  the  middle  ages,  the  church  was  the  controlling  power.* 
Church  care  of  the  poor  was,  and  still  is,  one  of  any  church's 
strongest  holds  upon  popular  affection  and  regard. 

With  the  progress  of  time,  the  supreme  power  has  passed  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  church  into  those  of  the  state,  and  with  the 
power  has  passed  corresponding  responsibility  for  its  right  exercise, 
a  responsibility  universally  acknowledged  and  more  or  less  fully 
discharged. 

*  "  In  early  times,  the  bishops  and  clergy  were  the  only  dispensers  of  alms  to  the 
poor.  The  first  council  of  Orleans,  held  during  the  reign  of  Clovis,  in  the  year  511, 
ordained  that  the  whole  income  of  the  church  should  be  devoted  to  the  maintenance 
of  piiblic  worship,  the  support  of  the  clergy  and  the  poor,  and  the  ransom  of  cap- 
tives. A  later  council,  held  in  the  same  city  in  549,  ordained  that  criminals  should 
be  visited  in  the  prisons  every  Sunday,  by  the  arch-deacon  and  provost,  who  should 
supply  their  wants  at  the  expense  of  the  church ;  and  further,  that  the  bishops 
should  take  particular  care  of  the  lepers.  The  council  of  Tours,  held  in  566,  de- 
nounces, as  murderers  of  the  poor,  all  who  shall  appropriate  to  their  own  use  the 
property  of  the  church  ;  and  if  they  persist  in  their  evil  courses,  'after  three  warn- 
ings, we  shall  all  assemble,  and  in  concert  witli  our  bishops,  priests  and  clergy,  since 
we  have  no  other  arms,  we  shall  proclaim  from  the  choir  of  the  church,  against  such 
murderers,  the  108th  psalm,  to  draw  upon  them  the  malediction  of  Judas,  that  they 
may  die  not  only  excommunicated,  but  accursed.' 

The  second  council  of  Macon,  held  in  585,  ordaiaed  that  'the  bishops  should  re- 
commend to  all  the  virtue  of  hospitality;  and  to  enable  them  better  to  practice  it 
themselves,  they  should  harbor  no  dogs  in  their  houses,  lest  access  thereto  should  be 
less  free  to  the  poor.'  *  *  *  *  * 

To  meet  the  large  expenditures  required  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  the  ransom  of 
captives,  and  the  support  of  hospitals,  the  clergy  received  vast  bcEefices.  Follow- 
ing the  example  of  Constantine  and  his  successors,  the  Merovingian  kings  were  most 
liberal  in  their  grants  to  the  clergy.  Clovis,  for  instance,  gave  to  the  church  as 
much  land  as  St.  Remy  could  ride  around,  during  the  royal  nap  at  noon,  and  this 
grant  was  made  in  accordance  with  the  prayer  of  the  inhabitants,  who  preferred  to 
be  vassals  to  the  church,  rather  than  to  the  king." — Charities  of  France  in  1866,  Boa- 
Ion,  ISC'?. 
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In  our  own  country,  as  the  former  pages  of  this  report  show,  the 
system  of  state  aid  to  the  unfortunate  has  every  sanction  which 
usage  and  legislative  enactment  can  throw  around  it.  With  the 
limitations  and  restrictions  already  referred  to,  it  is  a  wise  and 
noble  system,  possessing  advantages  of  its  own,  in  its  certainty, 
promptitude,  exactness,  and  substantial  equality.  If  it  must  be 
said  of  it  that  its  beneficiaries  are  ungrateful,  it  must  also  be  said 
that  their  self-respect  is  not  wounded  nor  impaired  by  participa- 
tion in  benefits,  for  which  they  and  their  friends  feel,  that  they 
pay  their  proportionate  share  of  expense. 

Methods  of  Administration. — In  the  discharge  of  its  duty  to- 
ward the  unfortunate,  nothing  is  more  important  for  a  govern- 
ment, than  wise  principles  and  methods  of  administration. 

Relmton  OF  institutions  TO  THE  STATE. — The  light  in  which 
public  institutions  should  be  regarded,  is  that  of  departments  or 
branches  of  the  state  government  itself.  Their  officers  are  officers 
of  the  state ;  their  property  is  the  property  of  the  state ;  just  as 
the  officers  and  property  of  the  army  are.  The  responsibility  of 
the  officers  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  army  officers.  The 
details  of  the  business  of  an  institution  should  be  as  systematically 
arranged  ;  the  accountability  to  a  central  bureau  should  be  as 
minute  and  rigid.  "Want  of  system  in  the  one  case  is  as  inexcusa- 
ble, and  may  prove  as  disastrous,  as  want  of  system  in  the  other. 

Personal  accountability. — The  highest  success  of  the  system, 
depends  upon  the  securing  of  the  utmost  practicable  degree  of 
personal  accountability.  In  case  of  any  failure,  the  people  should 
be  able  to  put  their  finger  upon  the  man,  to  whom  the  failure 
is  due. 

Of  the  goveknok. — The  governor  should  be  held  accountable 
for  the  selection  and  appointment  of  trustees  ;  who  should  be  men 
of  probity,  financial  ability,  benevolence  of  heart,  sympathy  with 
the  object  of  the  institution,  good  moral  character,  and  general 
intelligence.  He  should  have  the  power  of  appointment  of  trus- 
tees, and  of  their  removal. 

Of  the  trustees. — The  trustees  are  responsible  to  the  governor 
for  the  selection  of  a  competent  superintendent,  and  for  the  entire 
management  of  the  institution  ;  for  they  possess,  in  relation  to  the 
superintendent,  the  veto  power.  The  proper  number  of  trustees 
is  an  important  question.     The  number  should  in  no  case  exceed 
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five  or  six.  A  larger  number  increases  the  expense  and  dimin- 
islies  personal  responsibility.  The  number,  three,  is  a  good  one, 
because  in  that  case,  each  trustee  is  personally  responsible  for 
every  act  of  the  board  ;  since,  in  case  of  a  difference  of  opinion, 
his  single  vote  secures  a  majority. 

Of  the  SUPERINTENDENT, — The  superintendent  is  responsible  to 
the  trustees.  To  secure,  in  his  case,  the  highest  sense  of  respon- 
sibility, and  to  prevent  division  of  responsibility,  the  greatest 
calamity  in  public  affairs,  he  should  be  entrusted  with  the  power 
of  appointing  and  removing  all  subordinate  officers  and  em- 
ployees. If  not  competent  for  the  exercise  of  this  authority,  he 
is  not  competent  for  his  position. 

Organization. — In  the  organization  of  the  departments  of  his 
institution,  the  superintendent  should  carry  out,  as  far  as  practica- 
ble and  prudent,  the  same  method.  The  power  of  discipline, 
should  be  reserved  in  his  own  hands.  The  purchase  and  issue 
of  supplies,  the  housekeeping,  and  the  teaching,  or  medical  care 
of  the  inmates,  constitute  separate  branches  of  his  work,  over 
each  of  which  one  person  should  be  supreme ;  allowing  in  all  in- 
stances, an  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  the  subordinate  directly 
to  himself.  His  own  function  is,  not  to  do  the  work  of  subordi- 
nates, but  to  see  that  they  do  it,  faithfully  and  well ;  and  to  be 
the  medium  of  official  intercourse  between  the  institution  and  the 
outside  world. 

Threefold  responsibility. — The  trustees  and  superintendent 
are  responsible  for  three  things,  to-wit :  the  care  of  the  funds,  the 
care  of  the  property,  and  the  care  of  the  inmates. 

Finances. — The  funds  of  every  state  institution  are  derived 
from  three  principal  sources — from  state  appropriations ;  from  in- 
dividuals, including  the  amounts  paid  by  towns  and  counties,  for 
the  care  of  individuals  who  are  a  town  or  county  charge  ;  and 
from  sales,  of  farm  produce,  or  of  the  products  of  the  labor  of  the 
inmates.  In  some  institutions,  to  these  may  be  added  a  fourth, 
namely,  from  interest  on  invested  capital.  Heceipts  from  loans, 
generally  indicate  weakness  of  administration.  Keceipts  from 
insurance,  can  only  occur  in  case  of  calamity. 

The  expenditures  of  a  public  institution  are,  first,  for  land, 
buildings  and  furniture,  and  their  improvement  and  repair ;  se. 
cond,  for  salaries,  wages  and  labor  ;    and  third,  for  living  expenses 
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— supplies  of  all  sorts,  such  as  food,  clothing,  fuel,  light,  medicines 
and  medical  supplies,  books  and  stationery,  laundry  supplies,  etc., 
to  which  must  be  added  insurance,  freight,  expressage,  postage, 
telegraphing,  trustees'  expenses,  etc. 

In  the  appropriation  of  funds  by  the  state,  two  courses  are  open 
to  the  legislature.  Appropriations  may  be  made  of  a  given 
amount  per  annum,  based  upon  an  estimate  of  the  probable  num- 
ber of  inmates ;  or  of  a  given  weekly  amount  per  inmate,  let  the 
number  of  inmates  be  what  it  may.  The  former  is  the  method 
which  has  always  been  practised  in  Illinois,  and  this  board  re- 
gards it  as  the  best  in  itself.  "Whichever  method  is  adopted, 
should  be  uniform,  for  all  the  institutions  under  the  care  of  the 
state. 

This  board  further  recommends,  that  the  current  expense  appro- 
priation for  each  institution  cover  simply  the  actual,  ascertained 
cost  of  living  and  treatment,  with  but  a  small  margin  for  con- 
tingent expenses ;  and  that  all  contingent  expenses  be  provided 
for  by  special  appropriations.  In  no  other  way  can  the  ever  in- 
creasing expense  of  institutions  be  kept  within  bounds. 

The  unexpended  balances  of  special  appropriations,  should  not 
be  turned  over  to  the  current  expense  account.  This  is  forbidden 
by  law,  and  by  the  new  constitution.* 

An  exact  and  intelligible  record  should  be  kept  of  all  moneys 
received,  from  whatever  source,  and  expended,  for  whatever  pur- 
pose. This  record  should  show  every  transaction  in  detail,  and 
the  gross  result.  It  should  be  made,  not  on  loose  papers,  such  as 
quarterly  statements,  but  in  regularly  opened  books,  kept  by  a 
competent  book  keeper,  and  balanced  at  stated- intervals.  The 
system  of  book  keeping  adopted  in  the  various  institutions  owned 
and  controlled  by  the  state,  should  be  uniform. 

In  the  expenditure  of  public  moneys,  the  same  economy  should 
be  practised,  as  if  the  funds  were  private  and  personal. 

Economy  includes,  in  the  matter  of  purchases,  the  procuring 
of  all  articles  at  the  lowest  market  price  for  the  quality  actually 
bought,  and  the  purchase  of  those  articles  which  are  most  neces- 
sary and  will  be  most  useful,  in  preference  to  those  which  are 
comparatively  useless  or  unnecessary.     In  the  matter  of  expendi- 

*  No  money  shall  be  diverted  from  any  appropriation  made  for  any  purpose.— 
Constitution,  art.  iv.  sec.  lY. 
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ture  of  supplies,  it  involves  the  most  careful  guarding  against 
waste,  in  the  kitchen,  the  laundry,  etc.,  and  against  unnecessary 
wear  and  tear. 

To  secure  the  purchase  of  articles  at  the  lowest  market  price, 
estimates  should  be  made  of  the  amount  and  quality  of  all  staple 
articles  needed  for  a  year's  consumption.  These  estimates  should 
be  furnished  to  reliable  dealers,  in  the  town  where  the  institution 
is  located  and  elsewhere,  and  the  question  asked,  at  what  per 
cent,  below  the  ruling  rates  upon  tlie  day  of  purchase,  will  you 
contract  to  furnish  the  amount  and  quality  of  goods  specified,  in 
quantities  and  at  times  ordered  by  the  superintendent?  The 
replies  should  be  compared  by  the  board  of  trustees,  filed  among 
the  papers  of  the  institution,  and  a  contract  entered  into  with  the 
party  offering,  all  things  considered,  on  the  most  favorable  terms. 

Bills  for  goods  purchased,  should  in  all  cases  accompany  the 
goods.  The  goods  should  be  examined,  upon  their  reception,  and 
compared,  both  as  to  quality  and  quantity,  with  the  bills  rendered. 
'No  bill  should  pass  the  auditing  committee  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees, without  the  endorsement  of  the  purchasing  clerk,  certifying 
that  the  goods  were  ordered,  and  of  the  receiving  clerk,  certifying 
that  they  were  received,  in  good  condition,  as  specified  upon  the 
face  of  the  bill.  Bills  against  an  institution  should  be  made  upon 
paper  of  uniform  width  and  heading,  furnished  by  the  sui^erin- 
tendent ;  and  dealers,  in  making  charges,  should  be  required  to 
classify  the  items,  to  correspond  with  whatever  system  of  classifi- 
cation is  adopted  by  the  state.  Items  belonging  to  different 
classes  of  expenditure  should  not  appear  upon  the  same  bill.  All 
bills,  when  audited  and  approved,  should  be  numbered  in  a  cur- 
rent series,  and  filed,  as  vouchers  for  the  purchases  made. 

The  payment  of  bills  should  in  all  cases  be  by  orders  upon  the 
treasurer,  signed  by  the  president  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and 
countersigned  by  the  superintendent.  Payments  in  money,  when 
unavoidable,  should  be  taken  up  on  an  order  subsequently  drawn, 
in  favor  of  the  person  by  whom  the  payment  was  made.  Pay- 
ment of  employees  or  others  in  supplies,  is  always  wrong  in  the- 
ory and  in  practice.  Blank  orders  should  be  printed  and  bound 
in  a  book,  with  stubs  for  a  duplicate  record  of  the  order.  When 
filled  out,  the}'-  should  be  numbered  consecutively,  to  correspond 
with  the  bills  for  whose  payment  they  are  drawn.     They  should 
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be  made  payable  to  order,  not  to  bearer.  On  their  payment  by 
the  treasurer,  they  should  be  canceled  by  a  stamp  showing  tlie 
date  of  payment.  At  each  stated  meeting  of  the  trustees,  the 
canceled  orders  should  be  returned,  filed  as  vouchers  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  money,  and  a  receipt,  naming  the  numbers  and 
amount,  given  to  the  treasurer,  as  his  personal  voucher. 

Complete  statements  should  be  prepared  and  presented  to  the 
board  of  trustees  quarterly,  showing  (1)  the  classified  receipts  and 
expenditures  for  the  past  quarter,  (2)  the  outstanding  liabilities  at 
date  of  report,  and  the  present  available  resources  with  which  to 
meet  them,  (3)  the  estimated  expenses  of  the  coming  quarter.  In- 
debtedness should  never  be  incurred,  except  by  the  recorded  vote 
of  the  trustees ;  and  its  amount  should  be  limited,  by  the  vote 
authorizing  its  creation. 

Pkopeety. — Every  institution  should  have  a  storekeeper,  to 
whom  supplies  for  daily  consumption  should  be  consigned,  and 
he  should  be  required  to  keep  a  record,  in  a  book  or  books  pro- 
vided for  that  purpose,  of  all  receipts  and  issues.  No  issues 
should  be  made  from  the  storeroom  but  by  his  authority,  nor  to 
persons  unauthorized  to  receive  the  same,  nor  without  being 
recorded.  From  time  to  time  an  inventory  should  be  taken  of 
stock  on  hand,  and  compared  with  the  amounts  called  for  by  the 
record  kept. 

Stated  inventories  should  also  bo  taken  of  all  other  personal 
property. 

The  INMATES. — The  chief  responsibility  of  the  officers  of  a  pub- 
lic institution  is  for  the  proper  treatment  of  its  inmates,  and  the 
permanent  improvement  of  their  condition,  if  possible.  It  is  for 
the  sake  of  the  inmates  that  the  institution  exists,  and  that  the 
appropriations  made  for  its  support  are  granted  by  the  people. 
The  people  care  more  to  know  that  their  money  is  accomplishing 
the  end  for  which  it  is  bestowed,  than  they  do  to  scrutinize  micros- 
copically the  details  of  the  financial  management.  But  they  rightly 
hold  each  superintendent  and  board  of  trustees  to  a  strict  account 
for  the  physical  and  moral  efiect  of  the  treatment  adopted,  upon 
those  unhappy  persons,  whose  sufferings  have  elicited  their  deep- 
est sympathy. 

Appliances. — The  building,  grounds  and  other  material  appli- 
ances, are  simply  instruments  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  superin 
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tendent  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  certain  result,  namely  :  the 
promotion  of  human  happiness  and  well  being. 

A  good  tool,  in  the  hand  of  an  unskilled  or  incompetent  work- 
man, will  prove  of  little  service.  Ability  on  the  part  of  the 
workman  will  enable  him  to  do  much  with  inferior  tools.  But  the 
best  results  are  attainable,  only  where  skill  and  good  tools  go  to- 
gether. 

The  success  of  a  public  institution  depends  partly  upon  the 
selection  of  a  site.  The  location  chosen  should  be  convenient  of 
access,  attractive  in  its  surroundings,  adapted  to  a  building  with 
an  east  front,  susceptible  of  drainage,  and  abundantly  supplied 
with  water.  In  Illinois,  the  last  point  named  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance. 1^0  institution  should  be  permanently  placed  in  any  local- 
ity where  the  sufficiency  of  the  water  supply  has  not  been  deter- 
mined by  an  accurate  estimate,  based  upon  experience,  of  the 
number  of  barrels  needed  daily,*  and  upon  a  scientific  test  of  the 
number  of  barrels  obtainable,  in  the  dryest  season  of  the  year. 
Nothing  but  inevitable  necessity  should  compel  a  resort  to  the 
storing  of  water,  or  to  parsimony  in  its  use. 

In  the  matter  of  the  choice  of  a  site,  this  board  would  respect- 
fully suggest,  as  a  point  worthy  of  consideration,  whether  the 
attitude  of  the  state  is  not  more  dignified,  when  it  appears  in  the 
market  as  a  purchaser,  than  when  it  appears  ofiering  its  institu- 
tions for  sale,  promising  to  locate  them  upon  the  premises  of  the 
highest  bidder  ?  The  prevalent  method  of  inviting  competition 
from  different  locations,  is  an  abuse  which  needs  reforming,  It 
encourages  reckless  running  into  debt  upon  the  part  of  towns ;  it 
is  a  source  of  legislative  corruption ;  it  leads  to  bribery  of  com- 
missioners ;  it  often  insures  the  choice  of  an  inferior  site ;  it 
creates  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  community  where  the  asylum 
is  situated,  that  they  have  paid  for  it,  own  it,  may  dictate  its  man- 
agement in  accordance  with  purely  local  interests,  are  entitled  to 
get  their  money  back  in  some  way  out  of  it,  and  that  they  have 
at  least  a  right  to  insist  upon  extravagance  of  architectural  dis- 
play in  the  designs  for  the  buildings;  it  is  no  saving  of  money  in 
the  ond ;  and  it  is  unnecessary,  because  in  case  of  unreasonable 
valuation  of  property  needed  for  public  use,  the  state  has  the 
power  to  exercise  the  right  of  eminent  domain. 

*  For  drinking,  for  batliiug,  for  washing,  for  sewerage,  and  for  steam  heating. 
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Building. — After  the  selection  of  an  appropriate  site  for  an 
institution,  the  next  practical  difficulty  is  the  selection  of  a  com- 
petent board  of  construction,  composed  of  men  who  are  familiar 
with  the  necessities  of  the  class  for  whom  it  is  designed ;  who 
know  the  proper  size,  cost  and  arrangement  of  buildings  erected 
for  their  benefit ;  and  who  will  not  regard  the  appointment  as  an 
opportunity  to  enrich  themselves,  at  the  public  expense,  as  a  re- 
ward for  party  fealty  and  service." 

A  great  evil,  in  practice,  is  the  dictation  of  the  plan  and  cost  of 
a  public  building  by  architects.  The  services  of  an  architect  are 
indispensable,  and  none  but  a  first-class  man  should  be  employed  ; 
but  he  should  not  be  permitted  to  override  the  judgment  and 
wishes  of  the  public  authorities.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon 
for  an  architect  to  ''show "  only  a  portion  of  the  design,  as  it  lies 
in  his  own  mind,  stating  the  cost  of  that  perhaps  with  substantial 
accuracy,  but  revealing  little  by  little  more  and  more  of  his  plan, 
and  thus  beguiling  the  responsible  parties  into  an  expenditure  far 
exceeding  his  original  statement,  or  their  means,  or  the  public 
approval.  An  architect  naturally  regards  the  erection  of  a  public 
building  as  an  opportunity  to  make  reputation  for  himself,  and 
the  general  interest  is  often  sacrificed  to  his  personal  advancement. 

This  would  be  less  easy  of  accomplishment,  if  it  had  not  become 
almost  a  universal  custom  for  legislatures  to  make  an  appropria- 
tion of  a  specified  sum  for  the  erection  of  buildings,  and  then  for 
the  board  of  construction  to  agree  with  an  architect  upon  a  plan 
requiring  the  expenditure  of  three  or  four  times  the  amount.  The 
plan  is  adopted,  a  centre  building  or  a  wing  is  built,  and  the  legis- 
lature at  its  next  session  is  compelled  to  make  further  appropria- 
tions for  the  completion  of  the  edifice,  whether  it  will  or  not. 

If  the  legislature  makes  an  insufiicient  appropriation  for  the 
purpose,  the  proper  course  for  boards  of  construction,  upon  ascer- 
taining that  fact,  is  to  suspend  operations,  report  to  the  next 
assembly,  and  wait  for  further  appropriations,  before  making  con- 
tracts and  commencing  work.  The  power  to  involve  the  state  in 
unauthorized  and  unanticipated  expense,  ought  not  to  be  granted. 

"  No  member  of  any  1)oaid  of  commissioners  of  location  or  constinietion,  no  trustee 
of  any  public  institution,  nor  commissioner  of  public  charities,  should  ever  be  allowed 
to  have  any  pecuniary  interest,  direct  or  indirect,  in  any  contract  for  the  sale  to  the  state 
of  any  land,  materials,  supplies  or  services,  on  behalf  of  any  institution  receiving  funds 
from  the  state  treasun*. 
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The  evils  of  extravagance  in  building  are  manifold  and  serious. 

The  building,  rather  than  the  inmates,  is  apt  to  become  the 
centre  of  interest,  absorbing  largely  the  time  and  thought  even  of 
the  officers. 

An  expensive  building  cannot  be  altered  without  great  cost,  nor 
can  it  be  abandoned  without  loss,  if  circumstances  should  require 
such  a  step. 

Its  tendency  is  to  make  misfortune  and  crime  imposing,  and  to 
impress  the  inmates  with  an  exaggerated  opinion  of  their  own  con- 
sequence. 

It  is  generally  the  outgrowth  of  a  feeling  of  ostentation,  incon- 
sistent with  the  genuine  spirit  of  charity. 

To  secure  the  erection  of  a  magnificent  structure,  which  will  pay 
large  profits  in  the  construction,  which  will  be  a  local  ornament 
and  an  advertisement  of  the  town  where  it  is  situated,  and  which 
will  shed  lustre  upon  the  architect  of  the  building  and  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  institution,  institutions  are  planned  for  an  excessive 
number  of  inmates — more  than  ever  ought  to  be  aggregated  to- 
gether in  a  single  community,  to  say  nothing  of  a  single  house  ; 
and  the  moral  effect  upon  them  is  in  a  variety  of  ways  exceed- 
ingly injurious.  Many  superintendents  admit  this;  but  their  in- 
quiry is,  "  "Who  will  show  us  a  more  excellent  way  ?" 

Systems  of  organization. — This  leads  us  naturally  to  consider 
a  subject  which  is  yearly  attracting  increased  attention — the  con- 
troversy now  in  progress  between  two  antagonistic  systems  of 
treatment  of  the  dependent  classes,  popularly  known  as  the  con- 
gregate, and  the  segregate  or  family  system.  The  latter  is  often 
also  called  the  cottage  plan. 

The  arguments,  on  both  sides,  may  be  briefly  stated. 

In  favor  of  the  generally  existing  system,  the  congregate,  by 
which  is  meant  the  collecting  together  of  large  numbers  of  insane, 
mutes,  etc.,  under  a  single  roof,  it  is  urged,  (1)  that  it  is  more 
economical,  (2)  that  it  admits  of  more  thorough  supervision,  and 
facilitates  discipline,  and  (3)  that  its  influence  upon  the  inmates 
is  more  favorable  to  their  improvement. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  precisely  the  same  arguments  are  urged 
upon  the  other  side.  It  is  evident  that  here  is  room  for  very 
wide  difference  of  opinion. 

As  to  the  economy  of  the  two  systems,  the  great  expense  of  the 
one  consists  in  its  architectural  arrangements  and  ornamentation. 
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and  its  costly  system  of  steam  heating,  ventilation  and  sewerage;  the 
expense  of  the  other,  in  the  increased  amount  paid  for  salaries. 
It  is  probable  that  these  two  items  of  expense  will  very  nearly 
offset  each  other.  The  question,  after  all,  is  not,  which  system 
requires  the  greatest  original  outlay,  but  which  secures  the  largest 
proportionate  returns  ? 

As  to  supervision  and  discipline,  the  congregate  system  ajDpears 
to  offer  the  greatest  facilities  for  personal  inspection  by  the  super- 
intendent and  his  immediate  assistants ;  the  family  system,  for  the 
exertion  of  personal  influence  by  subordinates.  The  discipline, 
under  each,  will  vary  somewhat  in  character,  but  it  may,  under 
both,  be  equally  thorough. 

The  main  question  relates  to  the  influence  upon  the  inmates. 

The  treatment  of  dependence,  in  any  form,  is  partly  physical, 
partly  moral. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  in  a  large  house  or  in  a  small,  all  the 
physical  elements  of  life  may  be  secured — shelter,  warmth,  venti- 
lation, food,  comfort,  sleep,  etc. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  same  classification  of  inmates  can  be  ef- 
fected by  the  division  of  a  single  building  into  wings  and  wards,  as 
by  breaking  it  into  detached  edifices. 

Again,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  family  relations,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  are  chiefly  the  result  of  community  of  blood ; 
and  that  no  artificial  family  is  in  this  respect  ever  an  exact  repro- 
duction of  the  true. 

But  after  all,  the  moral  atmosphere  of  a  great  establishment  is 
not  the  same  as  that  of  a  private  dwelling.  Any  family  which 
boards  and  lodges  for  six  months  at  a  hotel,  will  know  and  recog- 
nize the  difference.  Any  college  student  will  recognize  it,  who 
has  roomed  in  a  dormitory  and  taken  his  meals  in  commons.  The 
moral  influence  of  privacy,  and  the  sense  of  individuality,  are 
weakened  if  not  destroyed,  under  such  circumstances.  The  rela- 
tions which  one  sustains  to  his  fellows  are  less  natural,  and  less 
agreeable. 

This  board,  therefore,  while  it  is  not  prepared  to  join  in  the 
outcry  against  all  public  institutions,  nor  to  admit  that  private 
families  alone  are  adequate  to  the  task  of  caring  for  all  who  need 
care  at  public  expense,  does  nevertheless  favor  the  emploj'ment  of 
the  agency  of  the  private  family  to  as  great  an  extent  as  is  practi- 
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cable,  in  the  care  of  the  dependent  classes  ;  and  not  only  approves, 
but  as  far  as  its  influence  extends,  would  insist  upon,  as  close  a 
reproduction  of  family  organization  and  influence  as  can  be  car- 
ried out.  Its  ideal  of  a  public  institution  is  not  a  hotel,  nor  a 
palace,  but  a  community,  a  neighborhood,  a  village,  under  the 
supreme  control  of  a  sioglo  guiding  mind  and  heart,  adequate  to 
the  responsibility.  Life  within  the  walls  of  an  institution  upon 
the  congregate  system,  prolonged  as  it  often  is,  for  seven  or  eight 
years,  during  the  plastic  period  of  childhood  and  early  youth,  is  a 
poor  preparation  for  the  actual  relations  and  duties  of  subsequent 
life.  Personal  freedom  and  recreation  are  there  necessarily 
abridged  ;  female  influence  is  often,  to  a  great  extent,  wanting ; 
public  sentiment  is  created  and  determined  rather  by  the  inmates 
than  by  the  ofiicers  ;  many  kinds  of  labor  become  impossible,  and 
are  delegated  to  servants ;  the  sweet  spirit  of  mutual  confidence 
and  affection  grows  less  thriftily ;  the  conditions  in  which  the  par- 
ticular form  of  dependence  originated  are  often  reproduced ;  and 
the  sense  of  caste  is  cultivated — so 'that  Dr.  Peirce,  of  the  l!^ew 
York  house  of  refuge,  himself  for  many  years  an  oflicer  of  a  pub- 
lic institution,  exclaims,  "We  are  never  to  forget  that  all  institu- 
tion life  is  simply  a  necessary  evil."  We  believe  that  the  evil 
will  grow  less,  in  proportion  as  homes  are  substituted  for  bar- 
racks; and  that  even  in  an  institution,  this  transformation  is  pos- 
sible. 

This  point  will  be  touched  again,  in  considering  the  special 
wants  of  the  insane. 


PART  FOURTH.— CENSUS  OF  THE  INSANE  AND  IDIOTIC, 

IN  ILLINOIS. 


At  the  request  of  Governor  Palmer,  the  board  of  public  chari- 
ties, upon  its  organization,  decided  to  pay  attention  first  to  the 
subject  of  insanity  and  idiocy. 

In  1854,  in  Massachusetts,  under  a  special  resolve  of  the  legis- 
lature, a  commission,  consisting  of  Levi  Lincoln,  Edward  Jarvis, 
and  Increase  Sumner,  was  appointed  to  ascertain  the  number  and 
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condition  of  the  insane  in  that  state,  the  existing  provision  for 
their  care,  and  the  amount  of  further  accommodation  necessary 
for  their  benefit. 

The  result  of  their  labors  revealed  the  lact  of  the  unreliability 
of  the  previous  census  returns."  The  proportion  of  insane  in 
Massachusetts  was  found  to  be  1 :  427  ;  of  idiots,  1  :  1034;  of  both 
both  combined,  1 :  302. 

The  census  of  1850  had  shown  the  proportion  of  insane  to  be 
1 :  592 ;  of  idiots,  1 :  1257  ;  of  both  combined,  1 :  407. 

Tbe  census  of  1860  showed  an  increase  of  236,532  in  the  popu- 
lation of  Massachusetts,  since  1850 ;  yet  the  number  of  idiots 
reported,  had  decreased  from  791  in  1850,  to  712  in  1860,  making 
the  proportion  1 :  1728.  The  number  of  insane  reported  in  the 
census  of  1860,  was  2 :  105,  or  1 :  584.  The  proportion  of  both 
classes  was  1 :  437. 

The  proportion  of  insane  in  Illinois,  according  to  the  census  of 
1860,  was  much  less,  being  stated  at  683  : 1,711,  951,  or  1 :  2491. 
The  proportion  of  idiots  was  stated  at  588 : 1,711,  951,  or  1 :  2911. 
This  would  make  the  proportion  of  both  classes,  1 :  1347. 

The  board  felt  sure  that  these  representations  fell  far  short  of 
the  truth.  The  result  of  an  investigation  made  under  their 
authority  more  than  confirms  this  impression. 

A  blank  was  prepared,  with  spaces  for  the  names,  postofiice 
address,  county,  sex,  color,  birthplace,  age,  civil  condition,  occu- 
pation, supposed  cause  of  insanity,  form  of  insanity,  duration  of 
disease,  number  of  attacks,  treatment  in  hospital  or  not,  curability 
or  incurability,  pecuniary  ability,  and  method  of  care,  of  twenty 
persons.  A  copy  of  this  blank  was  sent  to  every  physician  in  the 
state  of  Illinois,  whose  name  and  residence  could  be  obtained. 
Lists  of  the  physicians  who  pay  a  United  States  license  fee,  were 
procured  from  the  district  assessors,  and  supplemented  by  refer- 
ence to  a  state  business  directory,  and  by  correspondence  with 
physicians  known  to  be  engaged  in  practice  in  various  parts  of  the 
state. 

Table  I,  page  56  of  the  present  report,  shows  the  number  of 
physicians  (of  all  schools  and  no  school)  addressed,  and  the  num- 
ber of  replies  received,  also  the  number  who  were  deceased,  re- 
moved, not  practising,  and   who  failed  to  reply.     But  a   small 

*  See  note,  p.  14,  of  this  report. 
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proportion  responded  to  the  first  communication.  Nearly  all  had 
to  be  written  to  a  second  time.  A  third  letter  was  sent  to  the 
great  majority.  After  all  this  effort,  only  1'728  physicians,  out  of 
4775,  sent  in  returns ;  and  the  majority  of  the  returns  received 
were  blank,  the  writers  stating  that  they  knew  no  insane  persons 
nor  idiots  within  the  bounds  of  their  practice. 

Nevertheless,  the  number  of  idiots  reported  by  name  (ail  du- 
plicates  having  been  carefully  sifted  out)  is  1738,  or  taking  the 
population  reported  in  the  census  of  1870  as  the  basis  of  calcula- 
tion, 1 :  14G1,  instead  of  1 :  2911,  the  result  given  in  the  census  of 
1860.  The  number  of  insane  reported  by  name  is  2367,  or 
1:1064,  instead  of  1:2491. 

There  are  then  at  least  4125  insane  and  idiotic  inhabitants  of 
Illinois,  or  1 :  6L5  of  the  entire  population.  But  even  this  num- 
ber and  proportion  are  too  small ;  for  in  the  first  place,  many 
cases  are  without  doubt  unreported,  as  will  be  hereafter  shown  ; 
and  then,  further,  idiocy  in  the  person  of  infants  is  undistin- 
guishable. 

The  tables  herewith  given  need  no  explanation,  except  to  say 
that  the  distinction  between  insanity  and  idiocy  observed  in  them, 
is  based  on  the  rigid  definition  of  idiocy  given  by  Dr.  Seguin, 
Dr.  Jarvis,  and  Dr.  H.  B.  Wilbur,  according  to  which  true  idiocy 
is  arrested  development  of  the  mental  faculties,  while  apparent 
idiocy,  in  insane  persons,  is  the  result  of  degeneracy,  retrogres- 
sion ;  the  two  difiering  not  in  appearance,  but  in  origin.* 

*  Idiocy  is  a  specific  infirmity  of  the  cranio-spinal  axis,  produced  by  deficiency  of 
nutrition  in  utero  and  in  neo-nati. — Seguin  on  Idiocy,  New  York,  1866,  p.  39. 

In  making  this  inquiry,  the  witnesses  were  especially  requested  to  regard  the  scientific 
and  recognized  distinction  between  lunatics  and  idiots,  and  cautioned  against  the  com- 
monly received  idea,  that  the  term  idiocy  should  be  applied  to  all  who  are  deprived  of 
mental  power.  An  idiot  is  one  who  was  originally  destitute  of  mind,  or  in  whom  the 
mental  faculties  have  not  been  developed.  Those  who  have  once  had  the  use  of  their 
mental  faculties,  but  have  lost  tliem  through  the  process  of  disease,  are  not  idiots,  but 
demented,  deprived  of  mind,  which  has  once  been  enjoyed. — Dr.  Jarvis'  Report,  Boston, 
1864,  p.  79. 

Idiots  *  *  are  human  beings  of  imperfect  physical  organization  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree;  they  possess  the  germ  of  all  human  faculties,  not  expanding  by  reason  of 
the  physical  infirmities  or  defects  of  organization, — Ith  Annual  Keport  of  N".  Y.  State 
Asylum  for  Idiots,  1858,  p.  19. 
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TABLE    I. 

Showing  amount  of  correspondence  with  physicians,  on  insanity  and  idiocy,  hnd 
numler  of  replies  received,  in  the  state  of  Illinois,  by  counties. 
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TABLE     I  .—Continued. 
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TABLE    II. 

Showing  tlie  number,  sex,  color  m}d  civil  condition  of  1,738  Idiots,  in  the  State  of 
Illinois,  by  counties. 
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9 

3 

20 

2 

2 

5 

5 

6 

16 

7 

6 

17 

9 

17 

1 

8 

21 

10 

24 

12 

8 

8 

7 
10 

8 

3 

3 

2 
12 

4 
10 

7 

9 
10 
22 

5 

7 

9 

4 

2 

9 

5 

1 

9 
10 

6" 
17 

7 

6 

4 

6 
12 

1 

2 

6 

5 

7 

8 

4 

2 

2 

5 

8 

5 

"12" 
6 

20 
6 

1 
1 

26 

1 

16 

14 

17 

20 

6 

12 

18 

25 

13 

23 

15 

17 

24 

49 

14 

15 

28 

9 

9 

16 

23 

10 

14 

15 

1 

8 

36 

18 

17 

13 

9 

32 

2 

4 

10 

10 

13 

24 

11 

8 

19 

13 

26 

6 

8 

31 

16 

44 

18 

14 

1 

13 

5 

15 

11 

6 

8 

17 

16 

10 

8 

8 

5 

16 

39 

5 

15 

12 

1 

7 

9 

9 

6 

7 

5 

1 

7 

18 

10 

12 

1 

4 

6 

3 

2 

6 

5 

6 

7 

12 

Alexander  

Bond 

3 

Boone  

9 

Brown 

2 

Bureau 

9 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

1 

1 

5 

Cas.s 

2 

Champaign 

Christian  .....  . . 

Clark 

9 

3 
14 

Clav 

3 

7 

Clinton 

15 

Coles 

7 

Cook 

10 

Crawford 

3 

6 

Cumberland 

DeKalb 

16 

DeWitt 

8 

Dou""Ias 

2 

DuPage 

Eilgar    

7 

14 

Edwards 

4 

Etiingham 

6 

Fayette  

10 

Foi  d 

1 
1 
1 

1 

Franklin 

Fulton 

17 

Gallatin 

Greene 

8 
4 

Grundv 

12 

Hamilton 

5 

Hancock 



26 

Hardin 

1 

.... 

Henderson  . . . 

2 

Henrv 

5 

Iroquois 

Jaok;*on 

4 

7 

Jasper .  . 

17 

11 

4 
10 
12 
21 

6 

2 
25 

6 
IS 

9 

3 

9 

Johnson  

5 

Kendall 

6 

Knox 

8 

Lake 

10 

LaS.ilIe 

26 

Lawrence 

9 

Carried  forward. 

859 

516 

341 

2 

846 

9 

4 

15 

469 

375 
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TABLE   1 1  .—Continued. 


Counties. 


Brought  forward 

Lee 

Livingston  ...... 

Logan 

Macon 

Macoupin 

Madison 

Marion 

Marshall 

Mason 

Massac 


McDonough  . 
McHenry  . . , 
McLean  .... 

Menard 

Mercer 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Moultrie  . . . . 

Ogle 

Peoria 

Perry 

Piatt 

Pike 

Pope 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Randolph  . . . 
Richland. . . . 
Rock  Island. 
Saline  .... 
Sangamon... 
Schuyler. . .  • 

Scott 

Shelby  ..... 

Stark  

St.  Clair 

Stephenson  . 
Tazewell. . . . 

Union 

Vermilion  . . 
Wabash  .... 
Warren  .... 
Washington  . 

Wayne 

White 

Whiteside  . . 

(Vill 

Williamson  . 
Winnebago  . 
Woodford. . . 


Aggregate 1738 


21 

11 

12 

19 

43 

41 

20 

14 

6 

2 

35 

26 

26 

5 

27 

5 

16 

50 

3 

20 

29 

12 

6 

32 

9 

7 

1 

21 

20 

19 

9 

22 

21 

8 

28 

10 

25 

25 

8 

7 

6 

10 

17 

23 

11 

19 

27 

23 

10 

5 


516 

13 

7 

7 

14 

24 

23 

11 

8 

3 

2 

23 

16 

14 

4 

17 

3 

9 

24 

2 

8 

20 

7 

2 

19 

7 

4 

1 

11 

15 

11 

7 

14 

13 

7 

20 

5 

13 

19 

4 

2 

3 

6 

13 

18 

9 

14 

11 

19 


1061 


341 
8 
4 
5 
5 
19 
18 
9 
6 
2 

12 

10 

12 
1 

10 
2 
7 

26 
1 

12 
9 
5 
3 

13 
2 
8 

10 
5 
8 
2 
8 


5 
12 
6 
4 
5 
3 
4 
4 
5 
2 
5 
16 
4 
2 
2 
1 


675 


846 

21 

11 

12 

19 

43 

40 

20 

14 

5 

2 

35 

26 

26 

5 

27 

5 

16 

49 

3 

20 

29 

12 

3 

31 

9 

7 

1 

21 

20 

19 

9 

22 

21 

8 

28 

10 

25 

25 

8 

7 

6 

10 

17 

23 

11 

19 

27 

23 

10 

5 

9 


1720 


14 


15 


469 


4 
15 
29 
10 

8 
10 

4 


29 

22 

11 

4 

9 

2 

12 

38 


15 
17 
3 
2 
26 
5 
7 


9 
13 

3 

4 
10 
10 

8 
22 

7 

3 
16 

5 


27 


6 
9 
1 
7 
1 
7 
17 
8 
2 
5 
1 


939    772 


375 

15 

3 

8 

4 

14 

31 

12 

4 

1 

2 

6 

4 

14 

1 

17 

3 

4 

12 

3 

5 

12 

9 

3 


1 

12 
7 

16 
5 

12 

11 

"3 

2 

21 
9 
3 

7 

1 

16 
15 

9 
11 
10 
14 

7 


60 


CENSUS  OF  INSANE  AND  IDIUTIO. 


TABLE     III. 

Shouinq  the  ages  of  1738  Idiots,  in  the  IStute  of  Illinois,  "by  counties. 


COUMIKS. 

o 
© 

o 

o 

o 

O 

o 

o 

o 

c 

o> 
o 

O 

o 

•<; 

-3 

O 

2; 

0 

a. 

Adams 

2 

1 

8 
1 
2 
4 
2 
3 
3 
4 

6 
11 

8 
12 

5 

4 
30 
2 
4 
8 
1 
5 
3 
7 
1 
6 
5 

11 

2 

2 

lioiui    

I 

6 
4 
2 
5 
3 
4 
2 
6 
3 
5 
8 
7 
5 
4 
8 
4 
1 
6 
7 
3 
4 
6 

2 
3 
3 
2 
1 

5 

1 
1 
3 

3 

2 

1 
6 

2 

2 

Cii'roll 

2 
2 

?, 

Ca.ss 

Cliarupaign 

Ghrisiiaii 

ChirK 

Clav 

1 

3 
4 

1 
1 
2 
4 
1 
8 
2 
4 
2 
1 

4 

5. 

9, 

2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
6 
1 

3   ' 
5 
6 
...... 

2 

2 

2 

CUiiiou 

1 

5 

Cool' 

1 
1 

3 

Oravvford 



1 

1 

DeK-ilb 

1 
2 
2 

2 

111' vVirt 

1 
3 
2 

2 

EfSnoham 

Fayette 

2 
1 

1 

"T 

1 

2 
1 

■       ■ 

Franklin 

6 
2 

2 

14 
9 

10 
7 
2 

11 
1 
2 
6 
5 
6 
8 
3 
1 
9 
2 
8 
2 
2 

12 
4 

21 
6 

2 
9 
4 
3 
4 
3 
6 
2 
1 
3 
3 
1 
10 
4 

6 

8 

2 
2 
6 
4 
5 
6 

3 
4 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

fjallatin 

1 

1 

1 

1 
6 

3 

2 

3 

4 

1 

1 
3 

1 
1 

2 

1 

Iioquois 

Jackson  

1 
4 

1 

1 

2 

.... 

1 

3    . 
1 

6 

2 
3 
3 
2 
11 
3 

Jersey •  ■ 



2 
1 

"i" 

1 

1 
4 

1 

Jolinson 

Eaue 

Kankakee 

Keudall 

1 
2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

3 
1 

"2" 

2 

1 
1 

5 

Lake 

2 
3 

'>, 

2 

1 

Carried  forward 

o5 

96 

305 

223 

90 

41 

20 

6 

....1 

43 
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TABLE    III.— Continued. 

Counties. 

a 

CD 

05 
0 

0 

0 
to 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Ot 

0 
41 

01 

0 
c 

03 
0 

0 

<; 
a> 

0 

0 
S" 

Brougiit  forward 
Lee     

35 

1 

96 
2 
1 
2 
2 
5 
1 
1 
2 

305 
6 
2 
4 

11 
7 
8 
5 
4 
1 

13 
6 
S 
4 
6 
2 
4 

24 

223 
9 
4 
3 
2 

17 

13 

5 

7 

1 

90 
1 
2 
1 
4 
1 

14 
2 

20 

6 

... 

43 
2 

Livingston 

2 
2 
1 
2 

Loi:;an 

1 
2 
1 

1 

1 

Macoupin 

Madinon  . . .  .^ . . , 

5 
3 
1 

2 

Marion 

3 

Marsliall 

Mas  'H 

Massac 

1 

1 
1 

2 
2 

2 

McDonough 

McHenry 

12 
4 
4 
1 

12 

3 
5 
4 

1 
1 
3 

S 

1 

.... 

3 

4 

McLean 

4 

Menard 

Mercer 

2 

4 

1 

2 

■   •   ■   • 

Monroe 

3 

2 

Montgomery 

Moigan 

1 
1 

3 
5 
1 
5 
5 

4 
6 

1 
1 

1 

1 

12 

Moultrie 

2 
2 
1 
3 

Ogle 

2 

13 
2 
3 

12 
2 
4 

7 
6 
4 
1 
10 
4 

4 
2 
3 

Peoria 

2 

.  .  .  . 

Perry 

Piatt 

1 
1 

"2" 
1 
3 

Pilie 

3 
2 

3 

1 

Pope 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

1 
9 
5 
5 
2 
3 
7 
5 
9 
2 
6 
7 
...... 

, 

.... 

Kandolph 

1 
2 
1 

4 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
.   1 
3 
3 
1 
3 
1 
1 

3 

7 

7 

5 

15 

3 

1 

13 

1 

11 

12 

4 

4 

3 

3 

4 

6 

3 

6 

18 

14 

1 

1 

3 

4 
2 
4 

1 

4 

Richland 

Rock  Island 

1 

Saline 

Banjr.inion 

2 

1 

1 

2 

3 

.... 

Scott 

8helby  

4 

2 
1 
3 

1 

1" 

1 
2 

.... 

... 

1 

.... 

Staik 

1 
3 

.... 

St.  (  lair 

Stephenson  

Tazewell 

Union 

1 

..  .. 

Vermilion 

1 
I 
2 
5 
2 
1 

1 

Wabash 

S 
7 
7 
4 
8 
5 
4 
6 
4 

3 

1 

1 

3 

1 

vVarren 

2 

2 

Washington 

1 

2 
1 
1 

1 

Wavne 

White 

1 

1 
2 
1 

2 

Whiteside 

Will 

2 

1 

. . . . 

\V  iiliamson  .    ... 

1 

Wmnehago 

Woodford 

2 

1 

.  . . . 

■ 

14 

2 

.  - . . 

Aggregate  .    . .  | 

58 

181 

613 

472 

183 

83 

30  1 

102 

62 
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TABLE    IV. 

Showing  the  nativity  of  17^8  IdioLi,  in  the  State  of  Jllinois,  by  counties. 


Counties. 

5' 
o 

D 

3  ^ 

1 

Pennsylvania      ^ 
and  Ohio. . 

m 

Vj 

p   (= 
■»  ^ 

•    a. 

«5 
<t>  c 

S 

<i 

3 

►2; 

o 

p" 

O 

Adams 

15 

.... 

1 

8 

Aiexaiuier 

1 

Bond    

13 

9 

8 

4 

1 

11 

10 

11 

16 

7 

14 

15 

12 

9 

8 

5 

3 

6 

6 

16 

1 

6 

12 

'  1 

6 

15 

15 

11 

5 

4 

18 

1 

3 

1 

4 

6 

10 

8 

5 

6 

3 

11 

] 

4 

10 

9 

26 

14 

3 

Boone  

1 

4 

6 

Brown 

1 
4 

7 

Bureau 

1 

1 

2 

5 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

2 

1 

9 

Cass 

2 

1 

2 

4 

Champaign 

Christian 

1 

4 



3 

6 

1 

1 

Clark  

1 

1 
1 

4 

1 
1 

1 
1 
3 
2 
1 

Clay...., 

3 

?, 

Clinton 

1 

2 

1 
1 

1 

Coles 



1 

2 
1 
2 
3 
3 
3 
2 

'    "l" 
3 
4 

3 

Cook 

35 

Crawford 

Cumberland 

2 
1 

DeKalb 

3 

.... 

17 

DeWitt 

1 

?, 

Douglas 

DuPage 

2 

3 

1 

1 

Edgar     

1 
2 

2 

2 

Edwards 

1 
2 

Effingham 

8 

1 
1 

"l"' 

2 

Fayette 



1 

Ford 

Franklin 

2 
1 
3 

1 

Fulton 

4 

1 

'    1 

2 

fi 

Gallatin 

1 

Greene 

3 

Grundy  

1 

2 

2 

Hamilton 

2 

3 

Hancock  . 

Hardin 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

6 
1 

Henderson 

1 

1 

Henry 

2 

1 

3 

1 

4 

Iroquois  

Jackson 

2 

1 
8 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

4 

Jasper  

1 

2 

2 

Jefferson 

1 

Jersey 

Jo  Daviess 

1 

1 
4 

1 

2 

1 

6 

Johnson  

8 

3 

Kane  ...    

1 

3 

3 
1 

S 

Kankakee  

4 

Kendall 

3 
1 

1 

Knox 

2 

6 

2 

1 

2 

0 

Lake 

7 

LaSalle 

2 
2 

1 

1 

1 

14 

Lawrence 

1 

... 

Carried  forward. 

423 

15 

21 

54 

35 

12 

34 

17 

43 

199 
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TABLE    IV.- 

—Continued. 

Counties. 

5' 

m 

p 

3 

•<l    3 

•  » 

54 

in 

IB 

P    3 

Pi' 

•    a. 

m  p 

9   3 

^  9 
3  S- 

CD    a 

o 
■-> 

Q 

oq' 

3 

2; 

0 

to 
<rt- 
SS 

CO 

Brought  forward 

423 
13 
6 
3 
10 
22 
17 
13 

1 

2 

13 

11 

6 

1 

12 

3 

6 

IV 

1 

9 

7 

6 

2 

24 

5 

2 

15 

27 
1 

35 

12 

34 

17 

48 
6 

199 
1 

1 
3 

2 

4 

1 



1 

1 

... 

3 

7 

Macoupin 

1 

2 

4 

1 
1 

4 

1 

3 
13 

7 

9 

Marion 

2 

4 

3 

4 

1 

3 

1 
7 

1 
1 

5 
2 
5 

6 

3 

7 

McHenry 

6 

1 

2 

19, 

3 

2 

1 

2 

9 

2 

Montgomery 

1 

2 
1 

1 
1 

6 

1 

1 

2 

'>,7 

?. 

Ogle 

4 
2 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
3 
1 

4 

2 

13 

Perry 

Piatt 

5 

3 

Pike 



2 

1 

5 

2 
2 

... 

2 

Pulaski  .    . 

1 

2 

1 
1 
1 

8 

Randolph 

18 

11 

5 

6 

11 

10 

3 

23 

5 

17 

3 

3 

6 

3 

8 

8 

15 

4 

11 

17 

10 

9 

1 

5 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 
3 
1 
2 

2 

1 

3 

Rock  Island 

Saline , . 

1 

r. 

1 

1 

Sangamon 

Schuyler 

Scott 

1 
1 

8 

1 

2 

3 

?, 

5 

Shelby 

3 
4 

1 

1 

Stark 

1 

St.  Clair 

1 

3 
6 

4 

Stephenson  

Tazewell 

9 

7 

1 

3 

1 

Vermillion 

Wabash 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 
1 
2 
2 
3 
1 

6 

3 

1 
1 

3 

4 

White    . . . 

1 

4 

Whiteside 

Will 

1 

1 
2 

5 

4 

6 

Williamson 

Winnebago   

Woodford 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Aggregate 

DO        o 

854 

18 

46 

120 

56 

22 

60 

35 

101 

426 

64 
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TABLE     V. 
Showing  the  condition  and  situation  of  1,738  Idiots,  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  Ixf 

counties. 


COCNTIKS. 

O 

E3 
C 
n> 
B 

1 
"a 
n> 
S 

a. 
2 

11 

0 

'-3 
0 
0 

■-J 

0 
c 

CO 

"a 

0 
0 

8 

1 

12 

2 

3 

1 

3 

4 

12 

12 

11 

1 

6 

5 

14 

9 

6 

12 

7 

2 

7 

13 

11 

6 

8 

5 

1 

6 

17 

14 

8 

3 

4 

3 

2 

1 

3 

6 

4 

(6 

0 

tn 

0 

ex. 

Adams  

10 

1 

8 
2 
13 
13 
4 
2 
5 

4 

14 

8 

10 

6 

2 

12 

12 

9 

4 

3 

8 

8 

1 

7 

9 

5 

4 

14 

Alexander  

Bond   

Boone 

6 

'"2"' 
5 

2 

2 

10 

13 

7 

6 

4 
10 

8 
14 

2 

3 
18 

3 

6 

8 
14 

9 

6 

6 

1 

3 
18 

8 

6 

3 

3 

4 

1 

2 

J. 

1 

5 
10 

4 

5 

7 
10 

9 

2 

4 

7 

0 

21 
9 

2 

12 

2 

2 

9 
4 
6 
2 
3 
3 

1 

1 
3 
2 
4 

1 

1 

9 

Brown 

12 
7 
2 
3 
4 
5 

5 



Bureau 

8 

Calhoun 

1 

Carroll 

1' 

5 
3 
5 
1 

1 

Cass 

Champaign 

Christian 

3 

Clark 

5 

12 

Clay 

1 

8 

Clinton 

15 

Coles '. . . 

10 
34 

1 
.   2 

4 

!      1 

5 

Cook  

33 

8 

Crawford 

8 
1 
4 

Cumberland  .  .    . . 

2 

DeKnlb 

17 

DeWitt 

7 

Douglas 

0 

DuPage 



3 

Edgar 

Edwards 

EtBcgham 

1 
1' 

2 

.... 

1 

9 
6 
6 

Fayette   

Ford 

2 

8 

. . . . 

Franklin 

5 
14 
7 
8 
6 
3 
22 

'4" 
4 
3 
4 
3 
6 
2 

2 

4 
1 
1 
1 

. . . . 

3 
2 

1 
1 

4 

1 

Fulton     

12 

Gallatin 

2 

Greene 

Grundy 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Hardin 

7 

8 

5 

25 

Jlenderson 

2 
6 
7 
4 
14 
7 
1 
9 
2 
5 

1 

0 

Henry 

4 
2 
4 

1 

... 

4 
1 
4 
6 

3 

Irofjuois 

3 

Jackson  

2 

3 

.lasper 

18 

Jeiffrson 

4 

6 

6 

14 

15 

2 

5 

6 

1 

14 

8 

7 

Jeruev   

2 
3 
3 
12 
4 

2 
1 
2 

— 

1 

3 

1 

.lo  Daviess 

Johnson  

9 

K  aiie 

6 
4 

3 

Kendall 

4 

17 

2 

12 
6 

.:;:.*.■ 

3 

Knox 

9 
12 
11 

3 

13 
9 
3 

1 

. . .  t 

6 
3 
5 
1 

8 

Lake 

Larialle 

3 
22 

Lawrence 

9 

2 

Carried  forward. 

344 

321 

194 

101 

120     ] 

335 

7 

294 
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TABLE  v.— Continued. 


Counties. 

n> 

D 
C 
a> 
a 

1      '— ' 

a> 
•a 

p 

Oj 
CO 

324 
5 
5 
2 
4 
21 
10 
9 

0 

!25 

o 

tn 

ea 

& 

196 
4 
4 
2 
9 
4 
2 
.  2 

2 
3 

o 

o 

o 

c 

CO 

s. 

3 

o 

B 

(0 

(0 

!2l 
o 

so 
CO 

Brought  forwarc 

344 
12 

2 

8 
6 

18 

29 

9 

n 

2 
2 
6 
9 

12 
1 
6 
2 
7 

11 
3 
6 
9 
5 
2 

15 
4 
4 
1 
9 
4 

3 

6 
12 

3 
10 

3 

n 

3 
1 
1 
3 

it 

11 

8 
14 
9 
7 
5 
1 
S 

90 
2 

1 

36 
l" 

340 

4 

4 

2 

7 

20 

16 

6 

6 

2 

2 

19 

22 

5 

3 

7 

2 

14 

19 

2 

14 

5 

2 

23 
4 
4 

2 

390 
15 

Livin^'ston 

g 

Logan 

1 

1 

7 

16 

9 
7 

.... 

4 
1 
1 

Macoupin 

15 

s 

14 

Marshall 

1 
2 

7 
1 

Mason 

Massac 

McDonoHgh  

16 

12 

3 

1 

lY 

20 

13 
5 

11 
3 
4 
3 
2 

19 

3 

13 

McHenry 

McLean 

4 

17 

\ 

1 

. . .    .'        3 

Menard 

Mercer    

5 

.... 

14 

3 

Montgomery  .... 

12 
1 
1 
2 

.... 

T> 

Moultrie 

Oele 

10 

n 

4 

14 
3 

4 
13 

3 
3 

2 

2 

::;: 

4 

Peoria 

18 

Perry 

10 

9 

Piatt 

Pike 

5 

4 
5 



Putnam 

1 

Randolph  

Richland  

,    12 
13 
5 
6 
8 
5 

16 
7 

14 

17 
3 
6 
1 
5 
1 

11 
2 
4 

12 
G 
4 

4 

3 

7 

1 

14 
12 
5 
6 
2 
8 
2 

27 
8 
4 

17 
3 

6 

6 

2 

Rock  Island 

3 

11 
3 

12 
4 
3 
1 
2 

Saline   

Sangamon 

Schuyler  

Scott 

8 
4 
5 

2 

3 

8 
1 

5 

1 
2 

Shelby 

Stark  

St.  Clair , 

4 
5 

4 

1 
1 

1 

20 

Stephenson  . . 

Tazewell 

2 

5 

4 

Union 

7 

1 

5 

17 

A'^ermilion 

2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
6 
10 
1 
4 

5 
5 

Wabash 

Warren 

Washington 

1 

...    .. 

9 
4 
9 

18 
6 
9 

1 
3 

1 

13 
7 
9 
4 

13 

White    

1 
4 
2 

Whiteside 

Will 

1 
2 
1 

1 

Williamson 

■ 

Winnebago 

.3 

Woodford 

1 

5 

Aggregate 

709 

668 

390     1 

171 

1 

85 

733 

2 

746 

—9 
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TABLE     VI. 

Showing  t/io  tiwpposcd  causes  of  idiocy,  as  far  as  ascertained,  in  1738  cases,  in  tho 
state  of  Illinois,  iy  counties. 


Counties. 

o 

c  o  1 

i  i 

n. 

3  ^ 

■a  p 

CO 
o' 

g 

CO 

0 
0 

< 

'm 

o" 

D 
-co 

-3 
P, 

3 
p* 

p 

1 
s 
p 

5' 

0 

5- 

P 

s 

Adams 

2 

24 

Alexander ' 

1 

Bond ' 

I 

1 

1 

. .   1 

15 

Boone i 

M 

... 

i 

12 

16 

Bureau ' 

1 

1 

19 

Calhoun 

1 

■| 

1 

5 

Carroll 

1 

i 

1 

12 

Cass 

1 

1 

l\ 

1 

16 

...  1 

■2! 

21 

Christian 

1 

1  ■ 

3   i 

1 
1 

"*1 
2 

10 

Clark. 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

i 

17 

Clav 

1 
1 

1 

1 

12 

Clinton 

1    i 

.... 

3 

1 

1 

15 

Coles 

1 

': 

19 

Cook 

...    1 

j 

46 

Crawford 

1 
1 

1 

12 

Cumberland 

3 
.... 

1 
1 

1 

10 

DeKalb 

1 

26 

De  Witt  

s 

Douglas 

2 

3 

4 

Du  Pace 

2 
1 

1 

13 

Edgar     

Edwards 

1 

... 

.... 

2 

1 

18 
10 

Effingham 

1 

1 

1 

11 

Favette 

2 

13 

Ford 

1 

Franklin 

s 

Fulton     

1 

8 

... 

.... 

3 

6 

2 

1 

1 

29 

Gallatin 

4. 

Greene  

1 

16 

3 

. 

.... 

2 

1 

\ 

Hamilton     

1 

g 

Hancock  

3 

1 

3 

4 

21 

Hardin     

3 

Henderson 

I 

1 

2 

1 

Henry    

IroQuois       

1 

1 

9 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

3 
1 
1 

1,,.. 

j       5 

Jackson  

' 

'     11 

Jasper 

Jefferson 

7 

1 

1  ,, 

1^ 

•• 

10 

Jersey  

.. . . 

7 

Jo  Daviess 

1 

1 
2 

17 

Johnson  

1 

1 

13 

Kane    

1 

! 

2 

2 

19 

! 

6 

Kend.ill 

' 

3 

1 

"4 

1 

1    1 
1 

KnoK 

27 

Lake 

1 

lo 

La  Salle ... 

4 

1 

2 

1 

88 

2 

2 

33 

1 
35 

16 

Carried  forward.. . . 

13 

2 

5 

43 

14 

1     3 

3 

4 

!  10 

689 
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TABLE 

VI 

. — Continued. 

It 

Counties. 

2 

p 
'-A 

35 

o  o 

Ji    3 
2    3 

p-s. 

ffO    3 

13 

a>  P 
E   S 

?  ir 

p   ■— 
3 

2 

3 
1 
a 

5' 
5 

2t 

o' 

pr 

3 
o 

m 

38 
1 
1 
1 

43 

4 

o 

o 
c^ 

to] 

§' 

14 

1 

3 

w:   i 

s 

p" 
3 

q 
3 

o' 

3 

4 

3      ' 

10 

o 
u 

Brought  forward . . 
Lee 

C69 
15 

1 

y 

3 
1 
4 
1 

2 

1 
3 
1 

1 

6 

18 

Macoupin 

Madison. ; 

1 
1 
2 

2 
3 

1 

2 

32 



1 

37 

Marion 

11 

Marshall 

14 

Mason 

5 

2 

Mc  Uonough 

3 
4 
3 

5 

1 

3 

4 
2 
1 

4 

2 

1 

19 

McHeniT 

16 

McLean 

.... 

.... 

19 

Menard 

4 

M  ercer 

3 

2 

22 

Monroe 

1 

... 

5 

Montgomery 

3 
2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

1 
1 

8 

... 

,. .. 
.... 

43 

2 

Ogle 

Peoria 

5 

1 

1 

3 
1 

1 
1 

2 

.... 

10 
25 

PeriT 

1 

10 

Piatt  

2 

2 

o 

Pike 

1 

1 
1 

27 

Pope 

8 

Pulaski 

1 

(> 

Putnam 

1 

Randolph 

Richland 

1 

2 
2 

1 

2 

1 

15 

1 

•2 

2 

1 

... 

17 

Rock  Island 

1 

17 

Saline 

Sangamon 

*  •  *  • 

.... 
... 

2 

3 

18 

Schuyler 

Scott" 

1 

1 

1 

2 

5 

18 
5 

Shelbv 

1 

1 

T 

1 
1 

20 

Stark 

7 

St.  Clair. 

Stephenson 

Tazewell 

2 
6 

3 

.... 

2 

17 
19 

8 

Union 

Vermilion 

.... 

1    I 

Wabash 

1      10 

Vt'arrcn 

1 

1 

1 

:::. 

1 

1      ^* 

Washington 

Wayne 

i      1 
6 

1 

I     23. 

White 

!     1 

1 

' 

10. 

!.'-7 

Whiteside 

Will 

1 

1 .  . .  . 

] 

Williamson 

I 

I      1           a. 

Winnebago 

i .  .  .  . 

1 

1 

35 

4 

Woodford 

1      1 
!   14. 

.... 

1 

1 

79 

3 

1 

4 

Aggregate 

44 

15 

70 

6 

11    1   20 

137S 
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TABLE  VII. 

SJiotoing  the  numher,  sex,  color  and  civil  condition  of  2387  insane,  in  the  state 
of  Illinois,  ty  counties. 


COUNTIKP. 

o 

re 

1 

re 

22 
2 
8 
8 
8 

i     18 
i       1 

i       4 

10 

8 

3 

1       8 

1       7 

13 

17 

136 

4 

8 

12 

9 

6 

10 

9 

4 

14 

9 

5 

4 

21 

14 

12 

7 

6 

22 

1 

4 

20 

4 

4 

5 

3 

7 

12 

4 

21 

8 

8 

22 

16 

22 

13 

St 

re 

51 
5 

19 

15 

13 

29 
4 

14 

15 

22 
8 

12 

19 

22 

SO 
284 

9 

15 

26 
26 

8 
20 
17 
10 
29 
24 

9 

8 
47 
18 
30 
11 

9 
48 

4 

8 
36 
14 
13 
10 

8 
19 
36 
10 
32 
15 

16       . 
42       . 
29       . 
48       . 
20       . 

O 

re 

f    ^ 
o 

u 

re 

re' 
9 

w 

qi 

14 
1 

15 
2 

6 
9 
2 
6 
2 
9 
3 
2 
6 

15 

131 

4 

7 

7 
3 

1 

5 

7 

2 
10 

2 

1 
17 

4 
10 

2 

2 

7 

1 

1 
8 
4 
4 
4 
1 
6 
16 
4 

3. 

o 
re 

0 

p 

re 

Adams 

51 
5 
19 
15 
13 
29 
4 
14 
15 
22 
8 
12 
19 
22 
31 

264 

9 

15 

26 

26 

S 

20 

17 

10 

29 

24 

9 

8 

47 
18 
30 
11 
9 

48 
4 
8 

36 

14 

13 

10 
8 

19 

3G 

10 

32 

15 

16 

42 

29 

48 

20 

29 

11 
7 
5 

11 

o 
10 

5 
14 

5 

4 
12 

9 

14 

128 

5 

7 
14 

'I 

10 

8 

6 
15 
15 

4 

4 
26 

4 
18 

4 

3 
20 

3 

4 
16 
10 

9 

i  1 

24 

11     ; 

I  \ 

20 
13 
26 

7    ; 

2 

3 
3 

2 

4 
4 
1 
2 
2 
2 

"17"" 
2 
3 
0 

1 

1 
1 
1 

26 

Alexander 

4 

Bond 

2 
3 

3 
9 
1 
2 
7 
2 
2 
4 
2 
1 
15 
93 
1 
4 
10 
2 
3 
5 
7 
3 
6 
3 
2 
5 
18 
4 
6 
4 
3 
10 
2 
2 
9 
5 
2 

2 

Boone  

7 

Brown 

j 

1 

Bureau 

8 

Calhoun 

1 

Carroll 

4 

Cass.  ...••••   . . . 

2 

Champaign 

7 

Christian 

2 

Clark 

4 

Clay 

Clinton     . .  . 

... 

.... 

9 
16 

Coles 

1 

1 

Cook 

23 

Crawford  ... 

2 

Cumberland 

1 

DeKalb    

6 

DeWitt 

20 

Douglas 

4 

DuPage 

13 

Edgar 

4 

Edwards 

Eflangbam 

Fayette 

I 

1 

4 
4 

5 
3 

1 

1 

2 
1 

1 

5 

2 

4 

21 

10 

Ford 

4 

Franklin 

2 

Fulton 

8 

Gallatin 

6 

Greene  

9 

Grundy  

2 

Hamilton | 

Hancock  

31 

Hardin 

Henderson 

Henry 

... 

.... 

5 

17 

Iroquois | 

Jackson  i 

4 

6 

Jasper 

Jefferson 

6 

4 

8 

13 

3 

Jersey 

5 

Johnson  

Kane  .... 

15       11 
4        5 

2 

Kankakee      .      .    ' 

i 

6 

Kendall                    ' 

6 

10 

Knox     1 

13 
15 

9 

8 

18 

7 
13 

6     . 

1 
2 

8 

6 

LaSalle 

24 

6 

Carried  forward.  .11 

267 

644 

623      1 

266 

1      . 

...  3 

69    4 

26 

101 

371 
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TABLE  VI  I— Continued. 


Counties, 

i      '^ 
1      o 

"a 

B 

9 

O 
o* 

1 

!2! 

o 

en 

2. 

C 

369 
6 
6 
5 
2 
9 
8 
7 
3 
2 

m 
5' 

'a 

426 
7 

10 
3 
9 

18 
8 
2 
7 

10 

O 

!2! 

0 

p 

Brought  forward. 
Lee 

1267 
34 
20 
22 

27 
42 
67 
24 
16 
13 
2 

33 
31 
42 
15 
24 
11 
17 
45 

2 
17 
44 
13 

7 
29 
11 

7 

3 
17 
13 
32 

8 
36 
27 

7 
21 

9 
57 
43 
23 
13 
15 

9 
16 
22 
11 
16 
18 
41 
10 
20 
18 

644 
15 
11 
10 
13 
23 
35 
10 

8 

8 

1 
14 
17 
18 

8 
17 

4 

9 
21 

2 

9 
22 

7 

3 
15 

7 
*3 

2 

9 

8 
13 

5 
18 
11 

S 

6 
29 
22 
10 

5 

5 

6 

7 
14 

9 
10     ' 

8     \ 
18 

5 
11 
13 

623 
19 

9 
12 
14 
19 
32 
14 

8 

5 

1 
19 
14 
24 

7 

7 

7 

8 
24    ■ 

8*' 
22 

6 

4 
14 

4 

4 

1 

8 

5 
19 

3 
18 
16 

2 
13 

3 
28 
21 
13 

8 
10 

3 

9 

8 

2 

6 
10 
23 

5 

9 

5 

1266 
34 
20 
22 
26 
42 
67 
24 
16 
13 

2 
33 
31 
42 
15 
24 
11 
17 
45 

2 
17 
44 
13 

7 
29 
11 

3 
17 
13 

32 

8 
36 
27 

7 
21 

9 
55 
43 
23 
13 
15 

9 
16 
22 
11 
16 
18 
40 

9 
20 
18 

101 

1 
"2" 

2 
4 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
0 

2 

1   \ 

3 
2 

371 
20 

Livingston 

4 

12 

Macon 

1 

— 

14 

Macoupin 

11 
49 

Marion 

13 

Marshall 

... 

.... 

5 

Massac  .... 

McDonough 

McHenry 

McLean 

12 
12 
8 
6 
4 
2 
3 
18 
2 

4 

6 

1 

11 

12 
5 
3 

4 

1 

8 

20 

7 

5 

29 

Menard 

6 

Mercer 

15 

Monroe 

8 

Montgomery.    ... 

3 

— 

5 

Moultrie 

Ode 

8 

17 

1 

2 

9 

2 

2 

1 

5 

4 

6 

3 

10 

13 

5 

5 

1 

11 

11 

6 

2 

2 
6 
6 
1 
7 
5 
12 
1 
9 
5 

2 
4 
4 

8 
2 

2 

1 

3' 

2 

... 

1 
2 

2 

5 
1 

1 
4 
2 

2 
2 
1 
7 
1 
2 

3 

Peoria 

17 

Perry 

7 

Piatt 

5 

Pike 

11 
4 

2 

1 

Pope 

3 

Pulaski 

3 

Putnam 

2 

Randolph  ....    . . 

1 

7 
8 
4 
5 
9 
1 
9 
6 
12 
10 
6 
4 
6 
2 
2 
6 

9 

9 

17 

Saline 

1 

18 

Scliuyler 

Scott 

.... 

3 
1 

Shelby 

Stark 

e 

2 

St.  Clair 

Stephenson 

Tazewfll  . 

'A 

— 

33 

20 
9 

4 

Vermilion 

Wabash 

6 
4 

4 

8 

Wayne 

White 

8 

4 

10 

2 

7 

I 

3 

Whiteside . 

2 

Will 

1 
1 

— 

20 

Williamson  ...    . . 

1 
3 

10 

Aggregate ' 

2387 

1211      1 

1176 

2381 

6 

•  •  • 

542  I 

742  ' 

191      1 

812 
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TABLE     VIII. 

Shoicing  the  ages  of  2,38?  imane  persons,  in  tJis  state  of  Illinois,  by  counties. 


Counties. 

B 

a 
a 

o 

C3 

o 

o 

o 

o 

to 

o 

o 

w 

o 
>^ 
o 

5 
1 
5 

1 

1 
1 
2 

1 

1 

3 

2 

3 

1 

5 
11 
86 

3 

5 

9 

"T 

4 

6 

10 

g 

2 

11 

1 

5 

5 

19 
2 
1 
9 
4 
2 

"l 
5 

;        9 
1 
9 
3 
fi 
8 
8 
'     12 
'       9 

o 

Ol 

o 

:     ! 

0 

© 

05 

0 

0 

•-J 

-J 
0 

0 

w 

TO 

8 

1 

10 

1 

10 

9 

6 

13 

. 

3 

Bond 

2 

2 

1 
'""2* 

3 
"2 

3 
2 

1 
"2' 

6 

Brown 

1 

1 
...... 

1 

6 

1  . 

5 

2 

8 

2 

4 

7 

6 
13 
95 

I 

4 
5 
1 
5 
4 

8 
5 
8 
2 

IC 
4 
S 
2 
1 

12 

1 

6 
3 
4 
2 
3 
1 

11 
3 
6 
5 
1 
9 
1 

12 
6 

338 

1 

6 

CarP'  11 

1      1 

1 
4 

1 
5 
2 

1 
2 
2 

1 

.... 

'  1 

1 
13 

1 

3 

1 
•i 

1 

Clark           

2 
4 
4 
4 
37 
1 
2 
4 
...... 

3 
3 
1 

"3" 

»1 

1 

Clay 

Clinton 

2 

2 

1 

20 



1 
3 

1 

3 

1 

.... 

Coles 

Cook    

4 

6 

Crawford 

.... 

1 
2 

DeKalb            .... 

5 
9 
3 

I 

DeWitt    

.... 

1 

1 

... 

1 
3 

2 

2 

2 

3 

.... 

Edwards 

1 
9 
8 

Effingham 

1 

*      ■  1 

Fayette      

3 
3 
1 
3 

Ford 



3 

1 
9 
1 
2 
6 
1 
2 

2 
6 

7 
5 
7 
4 
3 
8 
i") 
3 
3 

3    ■ 
4 

1       2 

1 
1 

Fulton 

1 
4 
4 

1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
3 

5 

Gallatin 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

6 

1     . 

3 

1 

2 

2 

3 

.. 

Henry 

Iroquois     

.... 

1 

1 
'       3 

i.... 

1 

1 



10 
2 

1     ^ 

i          g 

1       4 

!      1 

'     1 

3 

1 

1 

\"'y 
.) 

4" 

1      9 

!     I 
4 

7 
8 

1 . 

1 

1 

1 

i 

2 

j 

1 
2 

1 

3 
1 
1 
2 

2 
2 

1 

■■   108 

1       

Kendall    

4 

K'jox 

' 

5 
3 

2 

1 

3 

3 

LaSalle 

S 

Lawrence     

1 

1 

. . . . 

14 

I 

Carried  I'orwarc 

,   324 

181 

!  Ill 

46 

9 

13G 
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TABLE 

VIII 

. — Continued. 

CoC.NTIES. 

P 

ft. 
S 

o 
o 

I-* 

o 

o 

o 

CO 

o 

OS 

o 
O 

o 
en 

o 

o 
"2? 

o 

o 
-J 

o 

46 

1 

o 

ri 

O 

9 
1 

1 

14 

2 

108 
2 
2 
3 
1 
3 

338 
5 
1 
4 
4 
1.5 
23 
7 
6 

.     2 

323 
7 
4 
3 
6 
12 
17 
6 
2 
3 

181 
2 

1 
2 

1 
3 
8 
4 
2 

Ill 
2 

136 

12 

12 

2 

6 
2 

8 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

5 

8 

6 

Madison 

11 

1 

1 
3 

1 

1 

4 

1 

2 

McDoiioiigh 

6 
6 
8 
4 
3 
3 
5 
7 

10 
7 
S 
3 
3 
1 
3 

12 
1 
6 

10 
3 
1 

11 
3 
3 

6 

7 
7 
2 
8 

2 
3 
1 
8 
10 
3 

3 
5 

1 
1 
2 

1 

8 

1 
3 

1 
1 

4 

McLean 

Menard 

' 

1 

12 
5 

Mercer 

1 
4 
4 

t) 

Monroe 

.... 

6 

1 
4 

1 

2 

1" 

Moultrie 

Oo-le    

1 

10 
1 
1 
6 
3 

1 

3 

4 

9 

2 

12 

10 

3 

4 

1 

8 

13 

5 

""  2 
2 
6 

7 
4 
3 
5 
4 
2 
4 
2 

2 

1 
1 
1 

2 

■■    2" 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
2 
2 

10 

1. 

0 

Piatt 

4 

Pike 

4 
2 

2 

.... 

1 

4 

Pope 

2 

Pulaski 

3 

Putnam 

1 

Randolph 

Richland    

i 

5 
3 
9 
4 
3 
5 
2 
3 
5 
11 
10 
7 

0 

1 
3 
1 
4 
2 
6 
4 
6 
5 
5 
8 

5 

"ii 

2 
6 
4 
1 
4 
1 
13 
7 
3 
5 
3 
2 
6 
5 
4 
3 
6 
9 
3 
2 
3 

0 

2 
2 

1 

Rock  Island 

1 

Saline       

o 
2 

1 
3 

1 

1 

11 

1 

1 

Scott    

1 

Shelby 

Stark    

.... 

... 

2 

2 

6 

5 

o 

2 
3 

1 

1 
1 

1 
2 
1 

1 

2 

5 
1 

St  Clair     . 

2 

1 
3 
2 
1 
1 

8 

1 

Tazewell 

2 

Union     

1.... 

... 

Vermilion 

5 

Wabash 

2 
2 

1 

1 

4 
1 
2 
1 
2 

Wayne 

White    

.... 

1 
1 
6 

1 
1 
1 

Whiteside 

... 

1 

Will 

3 

9 

Williamson 

! 

2 
3 

2 

2 

1 
2 

79 

1 

3 

Woodford 

1 
24 

2 

1 

Aggregate 

184 

585 

579 

878 

195 

26 

337 

72 
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TABLE     IX. 

Showing  the  nativity  of  2d8ll  insane  persons,  in  tho  state  of  Illinois,  by  counties. 


COPNTIES. 

5 

5' 

a 
a 

•    < 

m    ° 

2 

•   2. 
-    p' 

4 

•     O 
■    2 

P 

M     P 

:    5- 
1 

if 

:    c 
4 

2i 

CO 

P   m 

OQ     g. 

eg" 

o 

en 

P 
o 
p. 

Adams 

6 

4 

2 

12 
2 
1 
3 
2 

10 
1 
2 
3 

2 

16 

Alexander    

3 

Bond 

14 

1 

1 

2 

Boone  

3 

2 

7 

Brown 

6 
2 

1 
4 

1 

3 

Bureau .  . 

2 

1 

10 

Calhoun 

1 
1 
1 

2 

Carroll 

Cass 

1 

1 

7 

2 

2 

11 

15 

16 

18 

3 

4 

1 

9 

1 

3 

4 

b 

14 

VI 

3 

2 
2 

1 

1 

3 
3 
1 

2 

2 

.... 

2 

6 
3 

Champaign 

Christian 

3 

3 

1 

Clark 

2 
4 

1 

2 
1 
3 
2 

2 

3 

Clay 

Clinton 

2 

6 

iss" 

Coles 

Cook 

1 

7 

lo' 

I 

3 
2 
1 
2 
6 
1 
2 

2 
2 
1 

7 

6 
31 

1 

Cumberland 

3 

DeKalb 

G 

10 
3 

7 

De  Witt 

1 

7 

Douglas 

'  3 

1 

1 

1 

5 

DuPage 

Edgar 

Edwards 

1 
1 

4 
2 
3 
6 
3 

7 

2 

1 
1 

1 

Effingham 

Fayette 

2 
6 

2 
2 
9 

6 

Ford 

1 

6 

Franklin 

1 

10 

11 

15 

3 

5 

5 

3 

2 

1 

3 
1 
3 
2 

2 

Fulton 

G 

2 

1 
1 

3 

1 

G 

1 
1 

9 

Gallatin 

0 

Greene 

2 
2 

1 
1 

9 

Grundv 

4 

Hamilton 

2 
2 

Hancock  

Hardin 

1 

1 

11 

1 

1 

18 

8 

Henderson   

...... 

2 

1 

2 

.... 

2 
1 
1 

1 

15 

3 

1 

3 

Henry 

2 
2 

2 

13 

Iroquois , 

5 

Jackson  ......... 

6 
4 
6 
9 
5 
1 
4 
3 
2 
4 
2 
4 
8 

1 
2 

2 

1 

1 
2 

4 

Jasper  

Jefferson 

Jersey 

1 

1 
2 

5 
15 

3 

Jo  Daviess 

2 

1 

9 

Johnson 

6 
1 

3 

G 

2 
3 
2 

8 
2 
2 
6 
5 
1 
1 

3 

3 

5 

9 

7 

15 

10 

26 

2 

Kankakee  

1 

Kendall 

5 

Knox 

5 

1 

9 

Lake 

9 

La  Salle 

Lawrence 

4 
5 

1 

2 

10 
4 

1 

Carried  forward . 

271 

41 

75 

101 

43 

8 

48 

21 

401 

258 
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TABLE    IX.— Continued. 

Counties. 

2. 

New  York  & 
N.  Jersey. . 

hi 

erg 

o  5^ 

'.    ^ 
.    ^ 

^1 

CO     ■- 

!  I 

8 

•    & 
48 

.     0 
.     g_ 

;   ^ 
21 

2 
0 

1^ 

1 

Brought  forward. 
Lee 

269 
4 

41 

15 
1 

101 
3 
1 

o 

4 

43 

401 

16 

3 

"e" 

9 
32 

2" 
4 

258 

7 

1 
1 

1 
1 

{' 

1 
0 

14 

Logan  

5 
5 
11 
6 
4 
6 
3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

2 
2 
4 

6 

12 
13 

Macoupin 

3 

1 

2 

3 
2 

1 

2' 

24 
9 

Marion 

1 
1 

Marshall 

Mason 

3 

5 

Massac 

2 

McDonougli 

6 
9 
3 
'2 
2 
6 
13 
1 

3 

1 
6 
1 
1 

5 
2 
4 

5 

1 

6 
4 
1 
2 
3 
3 
16 

18 

McHenry 

McLean  

8 

4 

.... 

1 

4 

15 

10 
13 

Mercer 

6 

1 

6 

4 

7 

1 

1 

2 

I 

1 

1 

4 

Moultrie 

1 

Ogle 

2 
1 

2 

2 
1 
1 

3 

4 

3 

6 

23 

2 

3 

Peoria 

5 

0 

1 
S 
4 

9 

Perry 

1 

.... 

4 
4 

Piatt 

1 

2 

Pilce 

1 
1 

1 
5 

2 

... 

2 

11 
1 

Pope 

Pulaski 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

2 
1 

3 

6 

2 
12 

1 

1 
0 

Randolph 

5 
6 
1 
3 
7 

14 
1 
6 
1 

16 
3 
5 
3 
3 
4 
4 

11 
2 

10 
1 
4 
.5 

2 

2 
1 

5 

2 
10 

Rock  Island 

3 

1 

4 
5 
2 

1 
9 
3 
1 
5 
1 

1 
1 

1 
2 

1 

.... 

12 

3 
1 

32 
14 
8 
5 
1 
3 

1 

Schuyler 

Scott 

2 
1 

2 

4 

Shelby 

Stark 

6 
2 

... 

2 

.... 

St  Clair 

1 

1 

7 
13 

Stephenson 

Tazewell 

1 

2 

10 

o 

1 
1 
2 



1 
2 

1 

1 
2 

4 
1 
6 

1 

2 
1 

Wabash 

Warren 

2 

1 

4 
2 

4 

Washington 

Wayne 

5 
2 



1 

4 

r 

I 

. ... 

White    

0 

Wliiteside 

1 

1 

5 
6 

1 

1 

1 

14 

2 

Will 

1 

15 

Williamson 

3 

2 
1 

1 

4 

1 
3 

7 
9 

5 

Woodford  , 

4 

Aggregate 

503 

66     1 

120 

194 

66 

21 

98 

58 

687 

574 

—10 
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TABLE     X. 

Showing  the  character,  curability  and  treatment  of  2387  cases  of  insanity,  in 
the  state  of  Illinois,  by  counties. 


COU.NTIES, 


Adams 

Alexander  . . 

Bond 

Boone 

Brown 

Bureau 

Calhoun . 

Carroll  .... 

Cass 

Champaign. . 
Christian. . . 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton  .... 

Coles 

Cook 

Crawford. . . 
Cumberland 

DeKalb 

DeWitt 

Douglas. . . . 
DuPage  . . . . 

Edgir 

Edwards  . . . 
Effingham  . . 
Favette  .    . . 

Ford 

Franklin  . . . 
Fulton  . . . 
Gallatin  .. 
Greene  . . . . 
Grundy  . . . . 
Hamilton  . . 
Hancock. . . 
Hardin  .... 
Henderson  . 

Henry 

Iroquois  . . . 
Jackson  ... 
Jasper  . . .  . 
Jefferson  . . , 
Jersey  .... 
JoDaviess  . . 
Johnson  . . . 

Kane 

Kankakee  . . 
Kendall  . . . 

Knox 

Lake 

LaSalle  . . . 
Lawrence  . . 


20 
2 

14 
7 
6 

10 
2 
8 
7 

11 
4 
4 
6 
8 

15 
160 


Cariied  forward  535  I  221 


10 
9 
4 

2 

4 

6 

4 

12 

2 

3 

10 

11 

10 

6 

3 

12 

3 

3 

12 

10 

6 

4 

3 

14 

12 

7 

18 

6 

3 

13 

12 

10 

6 


1 

9 
36 
0 
3 
4 


3 
1 

5 

2 

18 

3 

5 


25 
3 
1 
6 
4 
9 
1 
5 
1 
2 
4 
6 
7 

12 
3 

56 
2 
2 
7 

20 
3 

16 
6 


1 
11 
1 
3 
2 
1 
5 

3 
6 


12 


2 
1 
5 
3 
2 
2 
6 

5 
47 
1 
3 
5 

4 
1 
3 


104  407  195  590  '  482 


14 
4 
5 

9 

4 

14 

1 

2 

8 

12 

3 

5 

6 

2 

21 

165 

6 

10 

13 

4 

1 

3 

11 

7 

5 

6 

2 

3 

25 

8 

16 

5 

2 

10 

3 

2 

9 

11 

9 

5 

3 

9 

26 

7 

22 

5 

3 

20 

17 

17 

10 


30 


12 
6 
6 

12 
1 

11 


5 
7 

20 
5 

52 
2 
2 
8 


16 
3 
3 

23 

14 
5 
3 

15 
5 
9 
4 
4 

33 


1 

6 
12 
15 
10 
30 

6 


B  o 


12 
2 
6 
1 

3 
10 
2 
5 
7 
5 
2 
2 

2 
2 
9 
218 
4 
1 
5 
2 
2 
5 
8 
7 


2 

10 
3 
6 
4 
2 
6 
1 
1 

13 
4 
2 
2 
1 
7 

16 
2 

21 
3 
4 

21 
1 

13 
8 


00  o 


a 


10 


4 

7 
6 

11 
2 
4 
5 

13 
4 
2 
9 


2 

18 

14 

8 

32 

14 

3 

2 

10 

4 

12 

9 

2 

22 

n 

3 

1 

14 

5 

4 

8 

19 

4 

17 

2 

5 

2 

4 

28 

9 

11 

4 

9 

15 

1 

6 

7 

7 

S5 

2 

5 

2 

21 

8 

2 

7 

4 

2 

6 

4 

3 

9 

3 

12 

8 

8 

8 

3 

6 

6 

12 

9 

12 

8 

20 

13 

22 

6 

6 

343 

442 
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t 

TABLE 

X.- 

-Continuec 

Counties. 

o 
i= 

a 
o 

3 

era 

o 

c 

03 

o 

tn 
P 
o 

a. 

c 
a; 

D 
1= 

o 

m 
P 

P  w 

B    <T> 

•    0 

Have        no 
been  in  th 
asylum. . . 

!2! 

0 

p 
n> 

- 

535 

fD 

195 

590 

•     ss 

•      f6    e* 

• 

Brought  forward 

221 

104 

407 

482 

482 

343 

442 

Lee 

6 
10 

8 
3 

1 

1 

19 
6 

8 
3 

13 
2 

13 
15 

7 
3 

7 
1 

20 

Livingston 

16 

Logan  

4 
C 
8 

6 

3 

15 

1 

12 
18 
18 

"I' 
9 

11 

8 

19 

11 
15 
14 

7 

5 

23 

7 
6 
9 

8 

Macon 

16 

Macoupin 

10 

Madison 

20 

19 

4 

18 

7 

21 

39 

39 

5 

23 

Marion 

3 

5 

G 
4 

15 

7 

4 
G 

4 
6 

IG 
4 

4 

7 

3 

2 

17 

Marshall 

7 

Mason 

G 

G 

1 

o 

7 

3 

4 

8 

1 

2 
8 

7 

2 
22 

4 

2 
IG 

McDonough  

18 

6 

1 

13 

4 

McHenry 

12 

5 

.   .   •    • 

14 

8 

21 

2 

13 

16 

2 

McLean 

13 

G 

1 

22 

13 

10 

19 

14 

G 

22 

Menard 

5 
9 
2 
9 

2 
1 
1 
4 

2 
1 

6 
14 

7 
4 

2 
3 

7 

8 

2 

10 

6 

16 

9 

4 

4 
6 
0 
G 

2 
2 
2 
8 

9 

Mercer 

10 

Monroe 

3 

Montgomery 

3 

Morgan 

22 

G 

6 

11 

4 

34 

7 

33 

7 

5 

2 

0 

2 

3 

1 

9 

6 

1 

Ogle 

5 

2 

4 

6 

8 

2 

Peoria 

21 
3 

9 

2 

1 

14 

7 

5 
5 

3a 

6 

9 
2 

22 

2 

3 

5 

19 

Perry 

6 

Piatt  

3 

11 

3 

4 

6 
3 

1 
5 
3 

4 

17 

4 

2 
7 
4 

6 

16 
2 

1 

8 
7 

•  •  •   - 

Pike 

10 
3 

2 
2 

5 

Pope  .     

2 

Pulaski c 

4 

3 
2 
6 

2 
3 

5 
1 

8 

""2 

6 

7 
2 
6 

4 

Putnam 

1 

5 

1 

1 

Randolph 

5 

7 

Richland. 

5 

4 

2 

2 

4 

3 

6 

3 

6 

4 

Rock  Island 

9 

9 

14 

7 

12 

13 

10 

3 

13 

Saline 

5 
13 

1 
9 



2 
14 

1 
5 

2 
19 

5 
12 

1 
17 

2 
9 

5 

Sangamon 

10 

Schuyler 

13 

8 

2 

4 

9 

10 

8 

7 

12 

8 

Scott 

6 

9 

1 
G 

4 
2 

3 
15 

"*4 

4 
13 

2 
6 

1 

Shelby 

5 

1 

2 

Stark  

25 

2 
G 

2 
1 

2 
25 

4 
4 

4 

10 

1 
43 

4 

13 

3 
5 

2 

St.  Clair 

39 

Stephenson 

14 

5 

2 

22 

9 

9 

25 

5 

12 

26 

Tazewell 

10 

5 

S 

6 

S 

9 

9 

8 

6 

Union 

G 
4 

...^.. 

4 

3 
4 

2 
5 

4 
6 

7 
4 

9 

8 
2 

5 

Vermilion 

4 

'2 
G 

7 

1 
5 

2 

7 

G 
4 

7 

1 
7 

5 

Warren 

7 

2 

Washington 

9 

7 

1 

5 

3 

3 

10 

8 

3 

11 

Wayne   

7 

2 

1 

1 

4 

7 

2 

2 

7 

White  , 

9 

5 

.... 

2 

o 

9 

4 

0 

8 

5 

Whiteside  ...... 

7 

5 

6 

3 

10 

5 

13 

4 

1 

Will 

13 
G 

6 

1 

2 

21 
3 

3 
2 

12 
6 

20 

2 

14 

7 
5 

20 

Williamson 

2 

Winnebago 

9 

5 

4 

2 

3 

15 

2 

13 

6 

1 

Woodford 

8 

3 

1 
159 

G 
821 

2 

G 

10 

0 

3 

9 

Aggregate 

955 

452 

393    1059 

935 

927 

605 

855 

Y6 
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TABLE     XI. 

Showing  the  durntmi  mid  nwiiber  of  attacks  in  2387  cases  of  insanity    in 

Illinois,  ly  counties. 


CorxTiES. 

o. 

•t 

VJ 

fD 
S 

3 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 

6 
1 

TO 

0 

ci 
ex 

0 

p 

(D 

0 

a 

p 

1 

0 

2- 

-1" 

CD 

B 
0 

»-! 

0 

CD 

p. 

• 

Adams 

4 

26 
4 
6 

14 
4 
7 
2 
8 
1 
0 
1 
3 
2 
6 
1 

25 
1 
6 
6 

11 
3 
7 
3 
1 

12 

4 
8 
4 
7 
4 
2 
8 

2 
17 

2 
2 
G 

2 
3 
1 

G 
22 
11 

2 

8 
1 

42 

Alexander 

4 

Bond 

3 

8 

1 

18 

Boone  

14 

Brown    

Bureau 

4 
5 

2 
1 
1 
5 
2 
2 
2 
5 
9 
68 
1 
1 
5 
2 
2 
2 
4 
4 
.5 
1 
1 
] 
9 
2 

10 

4 
14 

3 

9 

9 

3 

G 

12 

10 

15 

42 

G 

n 
5 

12 
1 

6 

6 
5 
G 
10 
2 
2 

'\ 

10 
1 
1 

23 
3 

9 
8 

8 

6 

7 
16 

4 
14 
11 

4 
17 

2 
19 

6 

4       ,. 

2 

2 

5 
26 

Callioun 

3 

Carroll 

2 
3 
3 
2 

1 
2 

4 
30 

1 
"'2 

14 

Oass 

1 
5 

1 
1 

3 
2 

8 

Champaign 

Christian 

14 

1 

7 

Clark 

1 

1 
3 

10 

Clay 

3 

... 

11 

Clinton 

22 

Coles 

2 

99 

1 

1 
9 

1 

5 
2 

10 

184      : 

2 
2       . 



1 

1 

5 

18 

Cook 

CO 

Crawford 

6 

Cumberland 

5 

8 

DeKalb 

15 
1 

10 

BeWitt 

25 

Douglas 

2       . 

6 

DuPage 

1       . 

4 
8 

18 

Edgar 

11 

Edwards.   ...... 

2 

Effinphani 

4 

1 

\ 

3 

6 

3 

11 

2 

1 

4' 
1 

2 

1       . 
1 

2 
2 

24 

Fayette 

Ford 



. . . . 

21 
6 

Franklin 

1 

2 

3 

2 
2 

5 

Fulton  .• 

4 

... . 

1 
1 

38 

(Jallatin 

14 

Greene 

4 

3     i 
2 

4 

1       .. 

I       .. 

G 
1 

2 

23 

Grundy 

6 

Hamilton 

1 
2 

0 

4 

1 

1 
p 

1 

] 

2 

1 
3 
9 
1 
2 
1 

» 

1 
9 
G 

6 

Hancocl; 

Hardin 

2 

.... 

.... 
.... 

1 
] 
1 

38 
2 

HenderfO!) 

Henry 

2 
3 
1 
1 
2 

1 
5 
3 
2 
9 
1 
3 
8 
4 
6 
3 

4 
2 

1 

4 
1 
1 
4 
1 

G 

"3 
3 

C 
29 

Iroquois 

Jackson  

2 

2 

u 

S 

8 

Jasper 

2 

8 

Jeft'erson    

5  .: 

3 

Jersey  

9 
7 
5 

2 

7 

JoDaviess 

27 

Jolinaon 

5 

Kane 

16       .. 

2 

2       .. 
11 

4 

6       .. 

5 

2 

2 

14 

Kankakee 

Kendall 

Knox 

.... 

13 
14 

27 

2 

23 

LaSalle 

Lawrence  

42 
11 

Carried  forward. 

240 

84 

219 

417 

307 

SG7        4 

4 

18 

9 

37 

792 
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TABLE     X  I— Continued 

Counties. 

B 
& 
a> 

VI 

(h 
p 

240 
3 

5 
5 
1 
9 
9 
3 
5 
2 

a 

B 
P    T 

;«  ^ 
o 

84 
3 

a 

B 

p    '-S 
CO     B2 

■    < 

0 

<i 
<i> 

•-3 

or 
VI 
<t> 

P 
*^ 

CO 

0 

p 

0 

B 

CB 
P 

P 

t>r 

367 
3 
5 
7 
3 
3 
11 
4 
4 
1 

0 

B- 
t 
0 
0 

5 

0 

B 
0 

CD 

0 

p 
0. 

Brought  forward. 

219 
6 

417 
8 
2 
9 
4 

12 
6 

12 

'4 

307 
14 
13 

4 
11 
14 
47 

5 

9 

6 

2 
10 

5 
17 
11 
14 

6 

2 
15 

3 
19 
6 
5 
7 

'"3" 
2 

3 

7 
5 

"13* 
9 
1 
3 

8 
10 
C 
4 
5 
2 
1 
2 

9 
1 

22 
4 
3 
5 

44 

18 
1 

9 

37 

192 
30 

15 

1 
3 
2 

"2 

5 

5 
2 

2 
2 

1 
1 
3 

t 

14 

23 

Macoupin 

1 

2 

1 

33 
51 

19 

2 

1 

10 

Mason 

.... 

.... 

10 

2 

McDonough 

McHenry 

McLean    ........ 

9 
1 
5 
1 
2 
1 
4 
6 
1 
5 
7 
1 

1 
1 

2 

2 
3 
4 

11 

15 

14 

3 

5 

3 

7 

18 

1 

6 

12 

6 

9 

3 

1 

1 

9 

2 

12 

4 

11 

11 

1 

6 

2 

35 
14 
7 
6 
5 
2 
7 
5 
5 
4 
6 
8 
3 
9 
9 

11 
11 
11 

3 
2 
5 
8 
24 
1 
6 
7 
2 
2 
8 
5 

9 
2 
13 
4 
6 
7 
4 
9 
6 
2 
2 
7 
1 
4 
1 
1 
6 

2 
7 
3 
2 
5 
4 

1 

"1 

1 

1 
1 

3 
3 

1 

17 
16 
29 

11 

1 
2. 

2 
1 
2 
6 

22 

6 

Morgan 

1 

2 

8 
17 

1 

Ode 

4 

3 

2 

1 
4 



8 

Peoria 

Perry 

Piatt 

33 
11 

2 
2 
4 

5 

Pike     

11 
3 
1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

15 

6 

Pulaski 

4 

Putnam 

1 

2 

Randolph 

Richland 

5 
4 
6 
4 
4 

I 

4 
3 

7 
6 
6 

8 

2 
1 

1 

3 

8 

Rock  Island 

0 

6 

18 

Saline 

, 

.... 

2 

Sangamon 

Schuyler  

Scott     

1 
1 

3 

2 

9 
2 
2 

7 
1 
2 
6 
2 
7 
4 
2 
1 

29 
15 

3 

Shelby 

1 

10 

3 

St.  Clair... 

1 

1 

54 

Stephenson  

Tazewell 

Union 

40 

3 

1 
1 

13 
11 

Vermilion 

5 
1 
5 
9 

9 

Wabash 

2 

2 
4 
2 

1 
2 
4 

2 
1 
2 
1 
2 

1 

3 

8 

1 

2 

12 

Washington  .... 
Wayne 

3 

13 

1 
1 
1 

10 

White 

13 

Whiteside   .... 

8 
4 
3 
5 

1 

10 

Will 

38 

Williamson 

1 

1 

1 
1 

6 

1 

2 
3 

13 

14 

SO 

Aggregate 

450 

150 

334 

771 

682 

624 

84 

15 

64 

1570 

78 
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TABLE    XII. 

Showing  the  iiresent  or  formed'  occupation  of  2387  insane  jycrsons,  in  the  State  of 
Illinois^  hy  counties. 


Counties. 

cr 
o 

'■i 
fD 

o 
B 
o 
w 

o" 
12 

1 

3 

o 

2 

7 

o' 

c 
■-1 

to 

B. 

o' 

o 

o 

3 
S 

<!> 

1-3 
O 

£ 

4 

o 

o* 

a 

o 
m 

O 

Adams 

2 

11 

2 

20 

Alexander  

4 

Bond 

5 
1 

4 

1 

11 

Boone  

10 

Brown 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

5 

Bureau 

19 

Calhoun 

1 

2 

2 

Carroll ' . . 

2 
6 
4 

5 
4 
G 
4 
1 
5 
4 
9 
G 
1 
3 
7 

la 
1 
2 
4 
5 

13 
7 
2 

1 

18 

3 

12 
2 
2 

G 
2 
2 
6 
G 
1 
3 
4 
7 
5 
G 
G 
2 
5 
G 
7 
8 
6 

4 

Cass 

5 

Champaign 

2 

9 

Christian 

3 

Clark 

1 

2 
1 

1 
36 

4 
4 
4 
9 
104 
2 
2 
8 

3 
5 
6 
1 

5 
2 
2 

13 
7 
2 
4 
3 

13 

6 

Clay 

8 

Clinton 

1 

1 

56 

12 

Coles 

11 

Cook 

9 

53 

Crawford 

6 

5 

5 

DeKalb 

1 

1 
1 

9 

DeWitt 

13 

Douglas .... 

4 

1 
1 

4 
. . . . 

8 

Edgar 

2 

4 

4 

Effingham 

1 
1 

1 
2 

13 

9 

Ford 

4 

1 

1 

3 

Fulton 

3 

Ih 

S 

Greene 

1 

15 

5 

Hamilton 

4 



4 

4 

17 

Hardin 

2 

Henderson 

2 

8 
2 

2 

1 
6 
8 

4 

Henrv 

o 

1 
1 

1 
3 

IS 

Iroquois  

4 

Jackson -. . . 

5 

5 

Jeiferson 



2 

3 
3 

3 

JoDaviess 

3 

2 

11 

3 

Kane  ....    

2 

IG 
4 
3 
17 
11 
IS 
10 

2 

6 

9 

Kendall 

1 

1 
1 

6 

3 
2 

4 

10 

Lake 

8 

LaSalle 

1 

27 

10 

Lawreiii'O 

2 

88 

Carried  forward 

354 

249 

94 

23 

432 
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TABLE 

XII.- 

—Continued. 

Counties. 

f 
o 

►-3 

to 

-1 

o 

B 

m 

> 
m 

0 
c 

0 

0' 

0 

0 

3 
3 

CD 

•-1 

2. 

95 

23 

0 

0" 

3 

27 

0 

E 

Brought  forward 

88 
2 
1 
2 
4 
4 
1 

354 
12 
3 
6 
6 
4 
10 
8 
3 
2 

249 
4 
2 
2 
4 
12 
3 
8 
1 
5 

94 
2 

432 

Lee 

14 

14 

3 
1 

2 

2 

9 

Macon 

10 

Macoupin 

20 

Madison 

5 

-    1 

1 
1 

47 

7 

Marshall 

11 

1 

5 

2 

McDonough  

1 
2 
1 
1 
3 

9 
10 

3 
2 
1 
5 
12 

8 
11 
6 
2 
7 
2 
4 
6 
1 
5 
2 
3 
1 
10 
7 

2 

1 
3 

13 

McHenry 

7 

McLean  

23 

Menard ....       

9 

Mercer 

1 

11 

8 

1 
5 

.... 

6 

7 

15 

1 

On-le 

7 
9 
4 

'e 

3 
2 

1 

2 

1 
1 

2 

2 

2 

28 

4 

1 

5 

Pike 

2 

1 

1 

10 

1 
1 
2 

1 
1 

4 

2 

2 

6 
1 

12 
3 
9 

11 
1 

10 
2 

16 
5 
5 
3 
4 
3 
5 
4 

"3 

7 
8 
4 
4 
1 

4 
3 
8 
4 
7 
7 
3 
6 
5 
10 
6 
5 
4 
2 
2 
3 
4 
7 
5 
3 
4 
3 

9 

3 

8 

3 

8 

1 

2 
1 

1 

1 

2 
1 
1 

1 
1 

15 

6 

Scott     

1 

Stark                

4 

1 
4 
1 

1 

1 

2 

1 
2 

1 

23 

29 

12 

6 

1 
1 

'2* 

2 

8 

1 

6 

1 
1 

3 

10 

3 

■White       

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 

2 
2 

5 

^i\\ 

2 

24 

3 

1 

2 

3 

2 

8 

8 

Aggregate 

138 

616 

479 

147 

42 

48 

917 

80 
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TABLE     XIII. 
Showing  the  condition  and  situation  of  2387  insane  persons,  in  the  state  of  Illi- 
nois, iy  counties. 


Counties. 


Adams . . . 
Alexander 

Bond 

Boone  . .  • 
Brown  . . . 

Bureau 

Calhoun 
Carroll  . . 


Champaign. , 
Christian  . . , 
Clark. , . .. . 

Clay 

Clinton  .... 

Coles 

Cook 

Crawford. . . 
Cumberland . 

DeKalb 

DeWitt 

Douglas .... 
DuPage  . . . 

Edgar 

Edwards  . . . 
Effingham . . 
Fayette  .... 

Ford 

Franklin  . , . 

Fulton 

Gallatin .... 
Greene  .... 
Grundy  . . 
Hamilton  . 
Hancock  .. . 
Hardin  . . . . 
Henderson  . 

Henry 

Iroquois  — 
Jackson. . . . 

Jasper  

Jefiferson  . . . 

Jersey 

Jo  Daviess. . 
Johnson  . . . 

Kane 

Kankakee . . 

Kendall 

Knox 

Lake 

La  Salle  . . . 
Lawrence  . . 


26 

2 

11 


10 
17 


5 

12 

3 


9 

17 

192 

6 

9 

9 

12 

3 


1 

9 

15 
1 
3 

23 
6 

15 
2 
4 

21 
1 
4 

19 
6 
5 
4 
4 
7 

16 
3 

14 
7 
8 

20 

O 

o 

28 


12 


Carried  forwai'd. ...  640 


8 
1 
1 
4 
3 
4 
9 
6 
3 
3 
7 
12 
13 
46 
2 

4 
10 
11 


9 

17 

8 

4 

3 

19 

10 

10 

4 

4 

24 

3 

2 

6 

5 

5 

6 

4 

12 

19 

7 

IS 

6 

2 

15 

8 

10 

10 


!;^ 


13 


14 


1 
4 
2 
1 
3 
1 
1 
26 
1 


426 


7 
18 
10 

2 


7 

""e" 

3 

2 

3 

6 

3 

1 

3 

3 

1 

1 

2 

4 

201 


2 
9 
1 
4 
3 
4 
2 
1 
1 
2 

2 

43 

3 


3 

8 

1 

2 

11 

4 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

4 

1 

6 

1 

11 

194 


14 


14 
1 
4 
3 
3 
5 
9 
9 
3 
2 
8 
2 
24 
34 


4 

5 

3 

7 

9 

7 

6 

3 

4 

18 

12 

15 

1 

O 

11 
3 

3 
3 
9 
5 
2 

7 
12 
10 

7 
14 

6 

1 
10 
10 

5 
11 


377 


3 

140 

2 

5 
6 
1 


8 


11 
1 


11 
1 
4 


13 
12 
20 


9   285 


5   S97 
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TABLE 

XIII 

— Continued. 

Counties. 

3 

o 

o 

13 

c-r- 

0 
0 

9 

0 

> 

•-i 

1^ 

0 

Brought  forward  . . 
Lee 

639 

12 

11 

6 

7 
21 
42 
6 
6 
8 

425 
10 

5 
11 

6 
12 
10 
16 

5 

3 

201 

12 
4 
5 

14 
9 

15 
2 
5 
2 
2 
3 
4 

13 
6 
3 
6 
3 
7 
1 

3 

4 

1 

194 

5 
4 
6 
4 
17 
10 
1 

2 
2 
5 
6 
9 
3 
1 
4 
5 
12 

5 

11 

1 
1 

7 

G 
1 

2 
2 

8 
I 
6 
3 

4 

11 

5 

""'4 
1 

376 
7 
10 
8 
2 
14 
6 
9 
2 
8 

285 
5 

5 

396 
17 

6 

8 

Macon  ....,.., 1 

2 

4 

35 

19 

Macoupin ' 

7 

Madison 

16 
14 

Marshall , 

Mason 

5 

1 

I 

9 
1 

McDonou"-h 

15 

14 

17 
6 

10 
5 
0 

22 
1 
5 

32 
4 
3 

13 
2 

G 
b 
6 
7 

14 
2 

IG 

11 

•-> 
9 

i      21 

i      15 

!        9 

6 

5 

6 

8 

7 

5 

8 

9 

14 

1        ^ 
!      12 

7 

15 
13 
12 
3 
11 

""%" 
16 

12 
9 
9 

is" 

9 

1 

19 

22 

8 

5 

3 

9 

McHenry 

3 

McLean 

Menard 

.... 

I 

4 
4 

.... 

24 

3 

Mercer 

16 

7 

Montgomery ... 

Morgan 

7 
9 
1 
8 
5 
5 
2 

15 

5 

1 

5 

.... 

17 

.... 

7 

Moultrie 

1 

0"-Ie .... 

4 

Peoria 

3 

20 

.... 

5 

7 

Piatt 

4 

Pike 

4 

2 

3 

Pope 

2 

Pulaski 

2 

Randolph 

Richland 

Rock  Island 

9 

('> 

17 

G 

16 

.13 

1 

8 

4 

28 

22 

11 

6 

5 

3 

5 

12 

3 

8 

7 

21 

4 

6 

8 

2 

1 

4"' 
3 

1 
4 

8 
6 

1 
5 

3 

3 

9 
9 
5 
5 
6 

15 
2 

13 
3 

15 

IG 

10 

7 
4 
1 

3 

4 
3 

'  "  •  ' 

2 

2 

13 

2 

Sangamon 

.... 

10 
6 



14 

Schuyler 

Scott 

3 
2 

Shelby 

Stark 

St  Clair 

1 
2 

3 

1 

31 

Stephenson . . . 

2 

.... 

22 

8 

Union 

Vermilion 

— 

2 

1 



4 
6 

Wal)ash 

7 

Warren 

8 

8 

Washington 

5 

1 

11 

S 

9 

4 

10 

7 

'^ 

i       ^ 

6 

Wavno 

7 

White 

'i' 

1 
4 
4 

6 
6 

6 

Whitcsi.le       

2 
6 
1 
4 
-3 

4 
9 
1 
6 
2 

6 

Will 

Williamson 

Winnebago 

17 
2 
3 

Woodford 

5 

Aggregate 

11134 

865 

388 

408 

1   733 

!   16 

449     i     6 

775 

-11 


82 
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TABLE   XIV. 
Showing  the  sui^posed  causes,  as  far  as  ascertained,  of  2387  cases  of  insanity,  in 
the  state  of  Illinois,  hy  counties. 


Counties. 

CO 

St 
p 

m 

a' 

P 

m 
m 

3 

'S. 
►5' 

Hs  re 
»  a 

gre 
re  _ 

1— 1 

£_ 

c' 

'-i 
re' 

r 

2 

is 

-  y, 

13 
O 

CO 

C 
p 

t?3 

1  . 

3* 
re 

3 
*a 
re 

•-3 

p 

0 
re 

xn 
re 
re 
't 
re 

^^ 
0* 

re 

Adams 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Alexander 

Bond 

2 

1 

1 

5 

Boone 

1 

.... 

1 

Brown 

1 
8 

i 

3 

Bureau 

1 

3 

Calhoun 

1 
2 
1 
1 
3 

1 
1 

Carroll 

3 

1 

1 

Cass 

2 

1 

Champai"!! 

5 
1 
4 
4 
3 
8 
9 
1 
6 

1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
4 
2 
1 
2 
4 
1 
3 

1 

n 

2 

2 
1 

1 
2 

n 

2 
1 
2 
1 

3 

— 

1 

1 

Christian 

1 

Clark , 

1 

Clay 

2 
6 
1 

8 

4 

2 

Clinton 

1 

1 

Coles 

4 
3 

1 

1 

3 

Cook ; 

Crawford 

6 
2 
1 
1 

4 

.... 

2 

n 

13 

Cumberland 



DeKalb 

DeWitt 

.... 

... 

... 

2 

1 

Douglas 

.... 

Edgar  

2 
2 

1 

2 

2 

.... 

1 

1 

1 

Effingham < . . 

4 

1 

4 

1 
1 
5 
3 
6 
2 
1 
2 

2 

2 

2 
3 

. . .. 

1 

Ford 

Franklin 

Fulton 

3 
1 

1 
3 
3 

4 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Gallatin 

1 

Greene , 

1 

.... 

.... 

.... 

1 

2 

2 

::;: 

1 

"4" 

"1 

3 

Hardin 

Henderson 

2 
2 
1 
1 

3 

1 

0 

2 

o 

2 
1 

1 

■    1 
1 

' 

1 

Iroquois  

"i 

1 

3 

2 
1 
3 
2 

1    ! 

1 

Jefferson 

! 

2 
2 

1      1  i 

.... 

2 
4 

1 

2 
2 

1 

2 

1    1 

::::;:::: 

1 

3 

1 

4 
3 

1 

j 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Kendall     

2 

1 

2   ' 
1 

58 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1' 

I 

2 

1 

5 

1 

I 
1 

98 

1 

0 

. . . .  1 

2 

LaSalle 

4 

57   i 

3    ' 
96   i 

1 
1 

171 

1  i 

1 

1 

Carried  forward 

i 

34   1 

n  ' 

5   1 

25 

48 
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TABLE  XIV.— Continued. 


COUXTIES. 

W 
o 

(6 

1   5^ 

a 

CO 

w 

96 

■5' 

98 
3 
2 
2 
1 
3 

"2' 

1 
,     1 

P  5 
3  g 
orq  C- 
CD  ro 

B 

.-? 

58 
2 

1 
1 

"4' 
2 
1 

c 
'-3 

IB 

34 

i  M 

1  "^ 
.    0 

1      w 

I      ° 
1      0 

i  : 

i  11 
1 

a"  ^ 

:  5 
1  ft 

•  ?* 
5 

CO 

14 

fD 

3 

p 
S 
0 

CD 

m 

CD 

a 

CD 

0' 
CD 

Brought  forward 

25 
1 

1 

48 

1 
4 
2 
2 

2 
2 

1 

1 

j 

1 

2 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

[.]. 

2 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

3 
1 

1 

Marshidl 

Mason 

2 

'•     1 

3 
2 

1 

2 
6 

0 

3 
2 

2 

2 

3 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 
2 

1 

Menard 

Mercer  

Monroe 

1 

3 

2 

1 

.... 

... 

1 

1 

2 

5 

4 

1 

1 

Morgan. 

Moultrie 

4 

3 

2 

2 

1 

0<rle 

1 

1 

3 

.... 

2 

.... 

1 
1 

2 

.... 

... 

1 

Piatt  

1 
2 

Fike 

3 

2 

1 

1 

Pope 

I 

Pulaski 

1 
1 
1 

') 

Putnam 

1 
1 

5 
5 
5 

Randolph 

2 

Richland 

1 
1 



1 

Rock  Island 

Saline 

3 

1 
2 

0 
1 

r 

' 

.... 

3 

Sangamon 

1 

1 

1 
4 
1 
4 
1 
7 
5 
6 
2 
2 

4 
3" 

1 

.... 

2 

Schuyler 

0 

1 
1 

1 

1 

Shelby  

1 

Stark 1 

1 

St.  Clair 

Stephenson  

6 
1 

4   ' 
3 

1 

3 
4 

1 

2 

1 
3 

1 

2 

2 

1 

Tazewell 

1 

Union 

Vermilion 

1 

3 
1 

1 

.... 

1 

Wabash 

Warren , . . . 

1 

.... 

1 

1 

1 

Washington 

1 

Wayne 

2 
1 

1 

2  ' 

1 

White 

3 
1 

1 
3 

"4' 

5 

Whiteside 

1 

Will 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Williamson 

1 

Winnebago 

0 

2 

.... 

2 

1 

1 

2 

Woodford 

3 

. . . . 

Aggregate 

108 

211    ' 

147 

98 

59 

25 

6 

23 

42 

86 

84 
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TABLE    XIV.— Continued. 


COCXTIKS. 

5* 

a 

o 
p] 

2  "■ 

!    fo 

o 

p_ 

Is 

•    o 

O 

5' 

1 

1 
2 

oT 

o' 

2 

'H. 
s* 

3 

o 

p" 
o 

p. 

3 

3 

1 

1 

29 

Alexander 

4 

Bond    

9 

Boone 

1 

11 

Brown i 

1 

. . . .  1 

8 

Bureau 

. . .  .1 

4 

1 

2 

1 

14 

Calhoun 

2 

Carroll 

1 

2 
3 

4 

Cass 

2 
1 

1 

5 

Champaign 

1 
1 

1 

9 

Christian 

1 

i 

2 

Clark 

1 

2 
1 

, 

2 

Clay 

'2 

1 

g 

Clinton 

10 

Coles 

-2 

7 

1 

11 

1 

3 

5 

5 

1 

8 
1 

175 
4 

Crawford 

' 

3 

DeKalb 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

10 

DeWitt 

19 

Douglas 

1 

2 

1 
1 

3 

DuPiige 

1 
2 

8 

8 

Edwards 

1 

8 
11 

1 

Favettc .    . 

' 

■4 

11 

1 
1 
2 

1 

Franklin 

1 

3 

Fulton 

2 

1 

2 
1 

3 

'>2 

Gallatin 

2 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

.... 

13 

Grundv  

1 

6 

2 

2 

Hancock 

1 

2 

' 

3 

1 

17 

Hardin 

2 
1 

Henderson 

1 

1 
1 

1 

3 

Henrv 

1 

23 

Iroquois . . 

3 

2 

3 

. . . . 
1 

5 

Jefferson 

_ 

1 

.... 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

4 

Jersey  

l 

2 

2 

5 

Jo  Daviess 

1 

1 

1 

.... 

16 

1 

1     1 

1 

1 

4 

Kane  ...    

2 
1 

1 

1 
4 

1 

13 

Kankakee  

1 
1 
5 
1 
3 
1 

39 

1 

t) 

Kendall 

2 
2 

1 

1 

5 
IS 

Lake 

S..!. 

1 

■    23 

'l 

22 

LaSalle 

1 

2 

36 

1 
1 

i  27 

10 

i  47 

'      5 

1 
1 

i     4 

26 

I/a  wren  cc 

♦     5 

Carried  iorward 

1    10 

!   620 
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TABLE 

XIV 

. — Continued. 

Counties. 

5' 

36 
1 

o  S" 

■  -S 

•    °. 
'    ? 

23 
1 
1 

o' 
10 

O 
|» 

<^     CO 

•     o 
39 

21 
1 

2. 
10 

o 
o" 

CI 

m 
5 

o 
o" 

CO 

4 

fe5 

o 

w 

1 

Brought  forward 

Loc                   

47 
2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 

620 
22 

.... 

11 

2 

.... 

7 

1 

2 
3 
1 
3 

1 

1 

12 

3 
1 

1 

1 

21 

1 

53 

.... 

1 

7 

Marshall 

11 

8 

2 

1 
1 
3 

1 



3 
1 

o 

14 

2 

2 

... 

'J 

27 

13 

13 

1 

10 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

7 

3 

1 

22 

Otrlc                    

3 
2 

1 



4 
4 

1 

1 

7 
20 

1 

8 

Piatt . . . 

1 
2 

PiliO 

1 

2 
1 

1(3 

1 

.... 

7 

Pulaski 

4 

1 

1 
1 

2 

1 

2 
1 

1 
1 

1 

2 

4 

Rock  Island 

1 

15 

i       3 

1 

2 

1 

1 
1 
1 

2 
2 

1 

91 

2 

13 

f^cott 

4 

Shelby 

2 

2 

"l 

"l" 

1 

5 
4 
1 

2 

11 

Stark 

2 

4 
2 

1 

2 

St.  Clan- 

Stephenson 

1 

4 

1 

"l 
.... 

1 
1 
1 

.... 
1 

2 

14 
15 

Tazewell 

10 

Union 

1 

7 

Vei'milion 

2 

1 

7 

Wabash 

1 

Warren 

1 
1 



1 

2 
1 
2 

2 

1 
2 

1 
1 

I 

2 

g 

Washington     

8 
3 

Wayno 

White 

9 

Whiteside 

2 

... 

9 

Vliil 

2 

1 

1 

27 

Williamson .... 

Winnebao-o 

1 

... 

2 
1 

1 

1 

8 

Woodlbrd 

1] 

1, 
)  56 

56 

49 

16 

1   94 

Aggregate 

14 

92 

14 

10 

1181 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  PRECEDING  TABLES,  WITH  REMARKS. 

TABLE       I  , 

Table  I,  is  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  correspondence  had  by 
this  board  with  physicians,  on  the  subject  of  insanity  and  idiocy, 
and  the  number  of  replies  received,  etc.,  by  counties.  The  gen- 
eral result  is  as  follows  : 

Number  of  physicians  addressed -iYTo 

Number  who  replied 1728 

Number  who  had  changed  their  residence 192 

Number  who  had   deceased 26 

Number  not  practising Ti 

Number  not  heard  from 2753 

Total 4773 

This  result  indicates  certainly  a  large  amount  of  indifference  to 
the  investigation  made,  on  the  part  of  the  medical  profession  in 
Illinois.  This  indifference  is  most  conspicuous  in  the  counties  of 
Alexander  and  of  Cook. 

In  explanation,  it  ought  to  be  stated  that  the  organization, 
authority  and  design  of  the  board  of  state  charities  were  unknown 
to  the  persons  addressed  ;  many  of  them  regarded  a  reply  to  the 
questions  asked,  as  a  violation  of  professional  confidence  ;  many 
others  (probably  the  great  majority)  failed  to  answer,  because  they 
knew  no  cases  to  report ;  and  owing  to  a  mistake  in  stamping  the 
return  envelopes  enclosed,  a  large  number  of  the  replies  sent  went 
to  the  dead  letter  office  at  Washington,  instead  of  being  forwarded 
by  postmasters  for  collection  of  postage  due  from  the  board,  on 
their  receipt  at  the  Springfield  office. 

TABLE       II. 

Table  II,  shows  the  number,  sex,  color  and  civil  condition  of 
1738  idiots,  of  whom  there  were — 

Males ' 1061 

Females 675 

Not  stated 2 

1738 
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White 1720 

Colored 14 

Not  stated     4 


1738 
There  were — 

Married 27 

Single 939 

Not  stated 772 


1738 
The  total  number  given  is  manifestly  much  too  small,  owing  to 
the  absence  of  complete  returns.  Cook  county,  for  instance,  with 
a  population  of  350,236,  reports  no  more  idiots  than  Morgan 
county,  with  a  population  of  only  28,501.  The  same  proportion 
in  Cook,  as  in  Morgan,  would  raise  the  total  number  of  idiots  in 
the  state  to  2302.  Similar  corrections  in  other  counties  would 
increase  it  still  more  An  additional  remark  as  to  the  imperfec- 
tion of  the  returns  will  be  found  under  table  III. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  large  preponderance  of  male  over 
female  idiots.* 

The  small  number  of  married  idiots  is  also  a  striking  fact. 

TABLE      III. 

Table  III,  shows  that  of  1738  idiots,  the  ages  of  102  were  not 
stated.  Taking  the  number  1630,  whose  ages  were  stated,  as  the 
basis  of  calculation,  there  were — 

Five  years  old  and  under 58  or      3.6  per  cent. 

From  six  to  ten 181"     11.1     "       " 

"      eleven  to  twenty 613  or    37.5     "       " 

"      twenty-one  to  thirty 172  "     28.8     "       •' 


*  The  number  of  females,  of  all  ages,  in  any  connnunily,  (except  in  regions  ivcontly 
settled  by  emigration,)  exceeds  that  of  males,  especially  in  densely  populated  districts, 
such  as  large  cities. 

A  larger  number  of  males  are  still-born,  than  of  females. 

The  number  of  living  male  children  born,  exceeds  that  of  the  opposite  sex. 

Mortality,  among  males,  is  greater  during  the  fir.st  three  or  four  years  of  childhood. 
Subsecpiently  it  becomes  nearly  equal  for  both  sexes.  In  the  later  years  of  life,  it  is 
greater  among  females. 

These  facts  may  bo  compared  with  lliat  o])taiiied  from  the  tallies,  of  the  preponderance 
of  male  idiots. 
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From  thirty-one  to  forty 183  "  11.2  per  cent. 

"      forty-one  to  fifty 83  "  5.       ''       " 

"      fifty-one  to  sixty 30"  1.8     "       " 

<'      sixty-one  to  seventy 14  "  .9     "       " 

Over  seventy 2  "  .1     "       " 

1636       100. 

Assnmimg  that  the  ages  not  stated  may  be  distributed  in  the 
same  ratio,  we  have,  as  the  total  result  of  the  present  investiga- 
tion— 

Five  years  old  and  under 58  -f      4  =  62 

From  six  to  ten 181+    12=.  193 

"     eleven  to  twenty 613  +    39  =  652 

"     twenty-one  to  thirty 472  -f    29  =  501 

"      thirty-one  to  forty 183  +    12  =  195 

"      forty-one  to  fifty 83  +      4  =  87 

"      fifty-one  to  sixty , 30  -j-      1  =  31 

"      sixty-one  to  seventy 14+      1=  15 

Over  seventy 2+      0=  2 

1636+  102  =  1738 
Since  true  idiocy  is  congenital,  or  if  not  congenital,  is  the  result 
of  early  arrest  of  development,  the  proportion  of  infants  and  child- 
ren, who  are  idiots,  to  the  total  number  of  idiots,  must  be  very 
nearly  the  same  as  the  total  proportion  of  infants,  to  the  entire 
population  of  the  country. 

The  national  census  ibr  I860,  sbows  the  distribution  of  ages  to 
have  been  as  follows  : 

Under  five  years 4,842,303  or    15.4  per  cent. 

From  five  to  nine 4,171,039  "     13.3     "       " 

"      ten  to  nineteen 7,082,023  "     22.5     " 

"      twenty  to  twenty-nine  . .    5,726,280"     18.2     "       " 

"      thirty  to  thirty-nine 4,021,123"     12.9     "       " 

"      forty  to  forty-nine 2,614,261   "        8.3     "       " 

"      fifty  to  fifty-nine 1,585,846"       5.1     "       " 

"      sixty  to  sixty-nine 888,770"        2.9     "       " 

Over  sixty-nine 459,113"        1.5     "       " 

31,390,758       100. 
The  most  cursory  inspection  makes  it  apparent  that  nearly  or 
quite  one-half  of  the  idiots  below  the  age  of  eleven  are  unreported, 
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being  either  unknown  to  the  physicians,  or  not  yet  recognized 
as  idiots. 

Assuming  the  number  652  between  the  ages  of  eleven  and 
twenty,  inclusive,  to  be  correct  ;  and  8U])posing  it  to  constitute 
twenty-two  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  the  total  number,  as  the  census 
would  indicate  it  to  be  in  fact;  the  actual  number  of  idiots  in  Illi- 
nois is  2900,  or  1:867  of  the  entire  population,  which  is  a  larger 
proportion  even  than  that  of  the  insane,  and  nearly  twice  as  great 
as  the  usual  low  estimate  given  on  page  — .  The  result  reached 
by  Dr.  Jarvis,  of  Massachusetts,  in  1854,  was  1:1034,  which  is 
doubtless  far  below  the  truth. 

Two  facts  must  be  observed,  in  this  connection,  which  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  offset  each  other.  First,  the  proportion  of  idiots  to 
the  population  above  a  certain  age,  say  lorty,  is  less  than  that  of 
persons  of  sound  mind  of  the  same  age,  in  consequence  of  their 
defective  vitality.  This  would  tend  to  lower  the  estimate  just 
reached.  It  would  be  still  further  lowered,  by  the  careful  elimi- 
nation of  all  imbeciles  classed  as  idiots,  of  whom  there  must  be 
many,  in  spite  of  all  piecautions  to  the  contrary.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  it  would  be  again  increased  by  fuller  and  more  com- 
plete returns  from  all  the  physicians  in  the  state. 

It  is  safe  to  say,  that  the  proportion  of  idiots  in  Illinois  (and 
probably  in  other  communities)  is  at  least  as  large  as  that  of  the 
insane. 

TABLE    IV. 

Table  lY,  shows  that  of  1312  idiots,  whose  ages  are  stated, 
there  were — 

Born  in  Illinois 854 

"  New  England , 18 

"  Kew  York  and  New  Jersey 46 

"  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio 120 

*'  the  other  northwestern  states 56 

"  Missouri  and  Arkansas 22 

"  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 60 

•'  the  other  southern  states 35 

"  foreign  lands 101 

1312 
Not  stated 426 

1738 
Nearly  all  of  those  stated  as  born  in  the  northwestern  states, 
are  natives  of  Indiana. 
—12 
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Of  the  101  foreign  idiots,  there  were — 

Germans 40 

Irish 20 

English   13 

Canadians 9 

Scandinavians T 

S  vviss 5 

French 4 

Scotch 2 

Hollanders 1 

101 

TABLE    V. 

The  distinction  between  dependent  and  independent  is  a  very 
fine  one,  and  not  easily  drawn.  By  dependent,  are  meant,  not 
those  who  are  a  county  charge,  but  those  who  are  properly  ob- 
jects of  charity,  public  or  private. 

Of  1351  idiots,  whose  pecuniary  circumstances  are  stated,  there 
were — 

Dependent 692* 

Independent » .   659 

1351 
Kot  stated 387 

1T38 
Of  the  659  independent  idiots,  78  are  reported  to  be  wealthy. 
Thus  it  appears  that  idiocy  is  a  cause  of  poverty  ;  but  wealth 

and  social  station  do  not  exempt  their  possessors  from  the  liability 

to  idiotic  offspring. 

Of  992  idiots  whose  situation  has  been  ascertained,  there  are — 

In  the  almshouses 171 

In  jail 1 

In  insane  or  idiot  asylums 85 

At  home : 733 

At  large 2 

993 
Not  stated 746 

173S 

*  The  footings  given  in  the  tables  are  misprints. 
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TABI.E    VI. 

The  causes  of  idiocy  are  classified  by  Dr.  Seguin,  the  great 
authority  on  this  subject,  as  follows  :  He  distinguishes  between 
endemic,  hereditary,  parental  and  accidental  idiocy  ;  the  first  be- 
ing connected  only  with  some  forms  of  cretinism,  the  second  so- 
called  where  there  have  been  cases  of  idiocy  or  of  insanity  in  the 
preceding  or  collateral  generations,  the  third  originating  in  cer- 
tain conditions  of  the  father  or  mother,  and  the  fourth  occurrino; 
after  birth,  in  consequence  of  innutritious  diet,  want  of  insolation 
and  other  hygienic  requisites,  or  the  cause  may  be  hydrocephalus, 
measles,  whooping  cough,  intermittent  fever,  etc.  He  also  dis- 
tinguishes between  simple  and  complicated  idiocy.  The  former  is 
profound  when  the  ganglia  are  altered,  and  superficial  when  the 
peripheral  termini  of  contractility  and  sensation  only  seem  to 
be  affected ;  organic  when  the  organs  are  sensibly  altered,  and 
functional  when  our  imperfect  instruments  and  observation  do  not 
permit  us  to  trace  the  organic  lesion  as  we  do  the  functional  dis- 
order ;  sthenic,  when  it  gives  the  child  nervous  impulses  without 
object,  and  asthenic  when  it  leaves  him  without  them,  when  they 
are  wanted  for  some  object.  Idiocy  is  more  frequently  compli- 
cated with  epilepsy  and  chorea,  less  with  paralysis  and  contrac- 
tures, least  of  all  with  blindness  and  deafness  ;*  and  its  decreasing 
Beverity  is  in  the  same  ratio. 

The  physicians  have  been  unable  or  unwilling  to  give  the  sup- 
posed causes  of  idiocy  in  more  than  365  cases,  which  are  classi- 
fied as — 

Hereditary 74 

Consanguinity  of  parents 44 

Parental  intemperance  or  profligacy 8 

Intra-uterine 15 

Sickness 70 

Epilepsy 79 

Convulsions    35 

Paralysis .' 3 

*  A  caste  is  reported  in  Peoria  county,  a  girl,  who  is  thirteen  years  of  age,  and 
not  only  idiotic  but  also  deaf,  dumb  and  blind.  The  duration  of  her  present  con- 
dition is  stated  at  eleven  years,  but  it  is  more  probable  that  it  has  lasted  from  birth. 
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Scrofula 6 

Malt'orruation 31 

Accident 20 

365 
Not  stated 1373 

1738 

Seven  cases  are  reported,  in  which  two  idiotic  children,  and 
three  cases  in  which  three  such  children,  are  the  result  of  marriage 
of  cousins. 

Among  the  intra-nterine  causes  of  idiocy  are  five  instances  of 
fright  during  pregnancy,  one  of  sickness,  and  one  of  excitement. 
Idiocy  is  attributed  in  one  instance  to  the  mother  having  seen  the 
Aztec  children  during  pregnancy;  in  another,  to  the  improper 
use  of  ergot  as  a  parturient. 

Eight  cases  of  hydrocephalus  are  reported,  and  two  of  chorea. 

One  cretin  is  reported  in  St.  Clair  county,  from  France. 

Among  the  accidental  causes  of  idiocy  are  enumerated  one  case 
of  injury  in  parturition  ;  two  of  exposure  and  neglect  ;  one  of  too 
tight  bandaging  of  the  head  ;  nine  of  a  blow  on  the  head,  in  one 
of  which  the  skull  was  fractnred  ;  two  falls  ;  one  instance  of 
scalding:  one  of  fright  during  childhood  ;  one  of  a  mistake  in  the 
administration  of  medicine;  and  in  one  case  the  idiot  was  made 
80  by  a  stroke  of  lightning.  To  these  should  be  added  another, 
counted  by  mistake  among  the  insane,  in  Fulton  county,  where 
idiocy  was  the  result  of  giving  a  child  whisky,  at  the  age  of  three 
years. 

TABLE      VII. 

Table  Yll,  is  the  first  of  the  tables  relating  to  the  insane,  and 
shows  the  number,  sex,  color  and  civil  condition  of  2387  reported 
lunatics. 

Of  these  there  were — 

Males 1211 

Females . ., ....   1176 

2387 
There  were — 

White 2381 

Colored 6 

2387 
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There  were — 

Single Y42 

Married 642 

"Widowed 191 

1575 
]Sot  stated 812 

2387 

TABLE    Vril. 

Table  YIII,  shows  the  distribution  of  insane  by  ages.  There 
were — 

Under  eleven 25 

From  eleven  to  twenty 184 

"      twenty-one  to  thirty 585 

"      thirty-one  to  forty 580* 

"      forty-one  to  tifty 378 

"      fifty-one  to  sixty 195 

"      sixty-one  to  seventy 79 

Over  seventy , ,,....  2G 

2052 
ISTot  stated a35* 

2387 

T  ABL  E    IX. 

Table  IX,  shows  the  nativity  of  3  813  of  the  2387  insane  per- 
sons reported  to  the  board,  as  follows — 

Born  in  Illinois 503 

"  New  England 6Q 

"  New  York  and  New  Jersey 120 

"  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio 194 

"  other  northwestern  states QQ 

"  Missouri  and  Arkansas 21 

"  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 98 

"  other  southern  states 5S 

"  foreign  lands 6S7 

1813 
Not  stated 574 

1239 

*  The  figures  in  the  tables  are  mitiprints. 
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Of  the  687  foreign  lunatics,  there  were — 

Germans 268 

Irish 220 

British 80 

Scandinavians 46 

Canadians 27 

French 25 

Swiss 6 

Selavonic 5 

Portuguese 4 

Hollanders 2 

Belgian 1 

Italian 1 

African   1 

Not    stated 1 

687 

TABLE    X. 

The  2387  lunatics  reported  are  classified,  as  to  the  character  of 
their  disease,  as — 

Mild,  inoffensive 955 

Excitable,  troublesome 452 

Violent,  dangerous 159 

1566 
Kot  stated 821 

2387 
As  to  curability,  there  are,  in  the  estimation  of  their  phy- 
sicians— 

Curable 393 

Incurable 1059 

1452 
Not  stated 935 

2387 
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With  respect  to  the  treatment  received  bj  them,  there  had 
been — 

In  the  asylum 927 

Not  in  the  asylum 605 

1532 
Not  stated 855 

2387 

TABLE    XI. 

In  a  very  large  number  of  cases,  the  duration  of  the  disease 
was  unknown  to  the  physicians  reporting,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  statement.     There  were — 

Recent  cases,  of  less  than  one  year's  standing 450 

From  one  to  two  years 150 

From  two  to  live  years 334 

Over  five  years 771 

1705 
JSTot  stated 682 

2387 
Table  XI,  shows  also  the  reported  number  of  attacks  in  817 
cases,  but  the  statistics  given  are  of  little  value. 

TABLE      XII. 

Table  XII,  is  a  statement  of  the  present  or  former  occupations 
of  1470  out  of  2387  lunatics.     There  were — 

Laborers 138 

Engaged  in  domestic  avocations 616 

Farmers,  etc 479 

Mechanics 147 

Tradesmen,  etc 42 

Lawyers,  physicians,  etc 48 

1470 
Not  stated 917 

2387 
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TABLE     XIII. 

Table  XIII,  shows  the  condition  of  1999  insane  persons^  of 
whom  there  were — 

Dependent 1134 

Independent 864 

1999 
:N"ot  stated 388 

2387 
Of  1612  insane,  there  were — 

In  the  hospital 408 

At  home 733 

In  jail* 16 

In  the  almshouses 449 

At  large 6 

1612 
Kot  stated 775 

2357 

TABLE     XIV. 

Table  XIY,  shows  the  supposed  causes,  as  far  as  ascertained,  in 
1206  out  of  2387  cases  of  insanity,  the  causes  in  1181  cases  not 
being  stated. 

The  causes  alleged  are  classified  as — 

Hereditary 108 

Sickness 211 

£  pilepsy , 147 

Female  derangement 98 

Injuries 59 

Exposure 25 

Excessive  labor 6 

Excessive  study 23 

Intemperance 42 

Secret  vice 86 

Financial  difficulty 56 

Disappointed  love 56 

*  Without  authontj'  of  any  law,  except  that  of  necessity. 
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Jealousy 14 

Domestic  trouble 92 

Grief 49 

Fright 16 

Heligioiis  excitement 94 

Spiritualism 14 

Politics 10 

1206 
Not  stated 1181 

2387 
In  these  fourteen  tables,  are  all  the  data  for  an  accurate  com- 
prehension of  the  general  character  of  insanity,  in  the  state  of 
Illinois,  Want  of  time  has  prevented  a  fuller  analysis.  It  is  be- 
lieved by  the  board  that  the  information  thus  obtained  and  pre- 
sented, for  the  first  time,  will  prove  of  great  value,  both  to  the  peo- 
ple and  officers  of  the  state,  and  to  students  of  insanity  and  of 
social  science  throughout  the  oountiy.  No  pains  has  been  spared 
to  secure  absolute  accuracy,  so  far  as  the  figures  go. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  board,  hereafter,  as  soon  as  leisure 
•will  admit,  to  compare  the  list  of  insane  persons  and  idiots  in 
their  possession  with  the  lists  returned  by  the  U.  S.  census  mar- 
shals, and  on  file  in  the  office  ot  the  secretary  of  state. 

The  board  also  contem[)lates  a  renewal  of  the  effort  to  obtain 
complete  returns  of  insanity  and  idiocy  in  the  various  counties, 
in  the  hope  that  the  publication  of  the  present  report  will  increase 
the  interest  of  physicians,  and  enable  them  better  to  understand 
the  precise  objects  in  view. 

PART  FIFTH.     THE  CONFERENCE  ON  INSANITY. 

The  legislature  of  Illinois,  at  its  last  session,  as  is  well  known, 
made  two  appropriations,  of  $125,000  each,  for  the  erection  of 
two  additional  hospitals  foi-  the  insane,  one  of  which  was  to  be 
located  in  the  northern,  and  the  other  in  the  southern,  portions  of 
the  state.  Elgin  has  since  been  chosen  as  the  site  of  the  former, 
and  Anna  as  the  site  of  the  latter  asjdum. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  trustees  of  the  southern  institution,  and 

by  authority  of  the  board  of  charities,  the  secretary  of  the  board 

issued  a  call  in  October,  1869,  for  a  conference  of  the  officers  of 
—13 
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the  state,  and  of  the  three  insane  asylums,  with  theconamissioners 
of  pnbhc  charity,  to  assemble,  at  the  state  library,  on  the  tenth  of 
November,  1869,  to  consider  the  respective  merits  and  demerits 
of  the  two  systems  of  organization,  known  as  the  congregate  and 
segregate  or  family  systems,  with  a  view  to  determining  which  of 
them  should  be  adopted  in  tlie  new  institutions. 

Prior  to  the  assembling  of  the  conference,  every  known  super- 
intendent of  an  insane  asylum  in  the  country  was  addressed,  by 
letter,  and  requested  to  state  his  views  upon  this  important  ques- 
tion, in  writing,  to  be  submitted  to  the  meeting. 

The  majority  promptly  and  frankly  responded.  An  examina- 
tion of  their  replies  discloses  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  among 
experts,  where  agreement  might  have  been  expected.  A  general 
conviction  was  expressed  of  the  possibility  of  further  improve- 
ments in  the  treatment  of  insanity  ;  and  many,  even  of  those  op- 
posed to  the  cottage  system,  in  theory,  said  that  they  hoped  it 
might  receive  a  full  and  fair  trial,  in  this  state.* 

- 

*  Some  brief  extracts  fi'om  a  few  of  the  letters  received,  will  interest  many  of  the 
readers  of  this  report: 

Dr.  D.  Tikleti  £rou'n,  Bloominffdale,  iV^.  Y. — The  only  practical  exemplifications  of 
"  family  life  for  the  insane,"  which  I  have  seen,  were  in  France,  and  were,  in  my  opin- 
ion, either  advertising  "  cards,"  or  failm^es.  *  *  My  knowledge  of  the  subject  of  the 
"separate"  system  is  about  nothing;  my  impressions  as  to  the  success  of  the  project 
are  unfavorable;  my  desire  is,  that  the  system  may  be  tried,  to  test  its  efficacy. 

Dr.  Edward  R.  Uhap'm,  Flatbnsh,  L.  I. — I  have  had  experience  only  in  asylums  built 
on  the  "  congregate  "  plan,  which  I  believe  to  be  the  best;  and  I  do  not  find  anything 
in  the  description  or  history  of  asylums  constructed  on  any  other  system,  that  induces  me 
to  change  my  opinion.  *  *  Prom  the  fact  that  there  are  so  many  distinguished  alien- 
ists, especially  in  Europe,  who  warmly  advocate  the  family  system,  I  deem  your  state 
would  be  fully  justified  in  constructing  at  least  one  of  your  new  asylums  on  the  proposed 
model. 

Dr.  J.  \V.  Barslou\  Flinching,  L.  1. — The  plan  proposed  for  the  new  state  asylum  in 
Illinois  is  one  which  commands  my  warm  sympathy  and  approval.  In  the  United 
States  it  is  an  experiment,  but  in  the  private  asylums  of  Great  Britain  and  on  the  con- 
tinent, (and  also  in  a  few  private  asylums,)  the  family  plan  has  been  most  successfully 
adopted  for  many  years  past.  *  *  1.  It  renders  classification  of  patients  more  easy 
and  more  complete.  2.  It  assists  the  superintendent  in  his  care  of  certain  special  cases. 
3.  It  makes  variety  for  the  patients  themselves.  4.  It  can  be  made  a  most  important 
means  of  discipline.  5.  It  takes  away  much  of  the  horror  of  an  asylum,  which  exists  in 
many  minds.  6.  It  afibrds  fiicilities  for  ventilation  and  otlicr  hygienic  requisites.  7.  It 
adds  unspeakably  to  the  picturesque  element  in  laying  out  the  grounds  of  a  large  insti- 
tution— architectural  variety — pleasing   and   attractive  landscape  effects.     Per  contra. 
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At  the  assembling  of  the  conference,  (which  was  held  at  the 
time  appointed,  and  attended  by  the  majority  of  those  invited,) 
after  the  reading  of  the  correspondence  with  medical  superinten- 

1.  Increased  expense.  2.  Increased  danger  of  escape.  In  my  judgment,  the  arguments 
in  favor  of  the  family  system  far  outweigh  those  against  it. 

Br.  John  P.  Gray,  Utica,  JV.  Y. —  *  *  Hoping  your  state  may  not  have  the  mis- 
fortune of  making  such  an  experiment,  I  am,  etc. 

JDr.  John  K  Ti/ler,  Sornerville,  Mass. — I  am  delighted  that  Illinois  is  disposed  to  step 
out  of  the  long-followed  track — a  good  one,  certainly — to  see  if  a  better  cannot  be  made. 
*  *  Now  let  there  be  the  hospital  proper  for  the  care  of  those  acute  cases  which  re- 
quire restraint;  and  then  let  the  rest  be  cared  for  in  houses  of  cheapen  construction, 
more  domestic  aspect,  and  with  less  of  the  machinery  of  restraint.  Above  all,  let  there 
be  a  large  department,  where  those  who  will  be  quiet,  and  will  work  upon  the  land,  may 
reside  by  themselves,  something  after  the  fashion  of  the  colony  of  Fitz-James,  at  Cler- 
mont, France.     *     *     A  separate  building,  for  demented  imtients,  is  desirable. 

Dr.  Merrick  Bemis,  Worcester  Mass. — For  five  years  in  succession,  I  have  pressed  upon 
our  trustees,  and  through  them  upon  the  commonwealth,  the  necessity  of  adopting  the 
segregate  system.  Within  three  months  past,  I  have  purchased  an  estate  of  about  two 
hundred  acres,  within  the  city  limits,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  my  plans,  and  my 
trustees  have  voted  to  petition  the  legislature  for  permission  to  execute  them  at  once. 
The  plan  is  briefly  this :  A  central  hospital,  for  about  one-third  of  our  whole  numljer, 
comprising  of  course  the  violent  and  dangerous,  the  acute  cases,  and  the  very  fee- 
ble. On  the  one  hand,  at  a  little  distance  from  each  other,  a  group  of  houses  for  the 
females;  and  on  the  other  hand,  at  a  little  distance  from  each  other,  a  similar  group  for 
the  males.  In  connection  with  the  houses  for  males  will  be  the  stables  and  all  farm 
buildings.  In  connection  with  the  houses  for  females  will  be  the  green-house,  grapery, 
etc.  The  bakery,  the  laundry,  some  work-shops,  a  bathing-house,  gymnasium  and  chapel, 
will  be  central.     I  hope  to  execute  it. 

Dr.  PUny  Earle,  Northampton,  Mass. — Experiment  is  generally  the  surest  test,  wher- 
ever experiment  can  be  made.  Hence,  as  I  am  far  from  the  positive  belief  that  the 
general  plan  of  our  hospitals  for  the  insane  is  the  best  that  can  be  devised,  I  should  be 
glad  to  have  a  trial  made  of  the  plans  mentioned  in  your  letter. 

Dr.  W.  II.  Rockwell,  Brattleboro,  Vt. — My  opinion  has  always  been  in  favor  of  the 
congregate  system  in  the  treatment  of  insane  persons. 

Dr.  J  W.  Sawyer,  Providence,  P.  I. — I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  any  institution 
on  the  "  family  "  system.  I  think,  however,  the  number  thirty  or  forty,  to  be  placed  in 
each  one  of  separate  houses,  is  too  large  to  secure  the  benefits  hoped  for,  and  if  the 
patients  are  divided  into  mueh  smaller  bodies,  the  expense  will  exceed  the  means  of  any 
but  the  wealthiest  citizens. 

Dr.  James  P.  De  Wolf,  Halifax,  JV.  S. — The  proposal  to  erect  a  building  upon  the 
present  plan,  and  to  supplement  this  by  detached  cottages  near  the  main  structure,  is  a 
scheme  which  commends  itself  as  worthy  of  trial  on  this  side  the  Atlantic.  It  has  been 
found  to  work  well,  for  years  past,  in  Devonshire,  England,  and  elsewhere.  *  *  The 
medical  superintendent  ought  to  have  a  separate  residence,  and  the  chapel  should  be 
entirely  detached.  *  *  The  danger  of  escapes  can  be  guarded  against,  and  the  very 
means  devised  to  assimilate  hospital  residence  to  every  day  life,  will  lessen  the  desire  to 
get  away.     *     *     To  render  asylum  life  more  like  the  outside  world,  something  else  is 
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dents,  Dr.  Andrew  McFarland,  (at  that  time  still  in  charge  of  the 
asyliitn  at  Jacksonville,)  was  called  upon  by  the  president,  Mr, 
Elmer  Baldwin,  to  sta'^e  his  views  with  reference  to  the  best- 
method  of  caring  for  the  insane. 

needed,  however,  besides  detached  residences:  a  greater  variety  of  amuseinents,  more 
frequent  assembling  togetlier  of  the  insane  and  the  sane,  more  extended  intercourse  be- 
tween patients  and  their  friends,  a  system  of  recompense  for  the  patients'  labor,  greater 
freedom  of  action  accorded  to  convalescents  and  to  trustworthy  patients,  the  introduction 
of  female  influence  into  the  management  of  the  men's  wards,  and  especially  the  entire- 
abolition  of  mechanical  restraint.  For  a  full  consideration  of  the  subject  of  hospital 
extension,  particularly  in  reference  to  the  subject  of  your  letter,  I  cannot  do  better  than 
call  your  attention  to  Commissioner  Browne's  most  interesting  and  instructive  paper  on 
cottage  asylums,  published  in  the  "  Medical  Critic,"  (Winslow's,)  for  April  and  Juhv 
1861,  and  to  Dr.  C.  Lockhart  Robinson's  very  excellent  remarks  in  the  "Journal  of 
Mental  Science,"  for  January  and  April,  1863,  Messrs.  Westermartn  &  Co.,  Xew  York. 

Br.  W.  L.  Peck,  Columbus,  0. — Placing  the  insane  patient  in  another  family,  with  the 
surroundings  of  a  common  household,  has  been  tried  again  and  again,  and  has  almost 
universally  resulted  in  disappointment  and  failure.  *  *  The  new  relations,  the  ordi- 
nary restraints  of  guarded  windows  and  closed  doors,  together  with  the  required  obe- 
dience to  wholesome  rules  and  regulations,  stimulate  to  the  exercise  of  self-control.  *  * 
In  all  well  regulated  asylums,  there  exists  a  system  of  classification,  which  really  amounts 
to  all  that  can  be  claimed  for  the  family  or  cottage  system.  *  *  When  the  insane 
patient  has  so  far  recovered,  as  to  be  granted  entire  freedom  from  all  restraint,  he  is  in  a 
condition  to  be  returned  to  his  friends.  *  *  The  ordinary  restraints  of  the  wards  of 
an  asylum  are  no  more  than  would  be  necessary  in  the  cottage  system.  *  *  Other 
objections  would  be,  the  more  frequent  occurrence  of  suicides,  homicides,  elopements,, 
etc.,  and  a  very  large  increase  of  expense.  *  *  I  feel  quite  sure  that  in  the  progress 
of  this  fast  age,  the  family  or  cottage  system  of  providing  for  the  insane  will  soon  be 
put  to  the  test;  and  I  do  not  know  of  a  better  time  than  the  present,  nor  of  a  better  state 
to  make  the  trial  in,  than  yours.     I  should  be  pleased  to  see  the  experiment  fairly  tested. 

Dr.  S.  IS.  SchuHz,  DanvU/e,  Pa. — Our  successors,  fifty  years  hence,  will  probably  look 
back  upon  the  present  mode  of  treating  the  insane,  with  feelings  akin  to  those  which  we 
now  experience,  when  we  think  of  the  bars  and  chains  in  u-se  at  the  time  when  the 
reforms  were  inaugurated  in  England  and  France,  half  a  century  ago.  That  we  should 
take  the  unfortunate  lunatic,  who  has,  in  spite  of  his  disease,  still  very  good  use  of 
many  of  the  faculties  of  his  mind  and  body,  and  shut  him  up  where  he  has  hardly  any 
chance  of  preserving  either  from  decay,  by  their  proper  exercise,  very  justly  makes  us 
dissatisfied  with  the  existing  system.  Your  letter,  and  the  meeting  at  Springfield  to 
which  it  refers,  are  evidences  of  this  search  for  better  things,  and  I  believe  should  be 
taken  as  an  omen  of  some  substantial  advance,  not  very  remote,  in  the  care  of  the 
insane. 

Dr.  Schultz,  however,  suggests  a  number  of  objections,  the  same  as  those  already 
stated,  to  the  cottage  plan;  and  closes  with  a  prayer  that  Superior  Wisdom  may  guide 
the  deliberations  of  the  conference. 

The  other  letters  received  are  of  equal  interest  and  value,  but  want  of  space  prevents 
farther  extracts,  which  would  be  mere  re-stateuieuts,  iu  other  words,  of  the  views  em- 
bodied in  the  extracts  made. 
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In  respoDse,  Dr.  McFarland  briefly  sketched  the  history  of  the 
treatment  of  insanity,  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  present  time, 
distinguishing  sharply  the  three  leading  ideas,  which  have  suc- 
cessively controlled  the  organization  of  institutions  for  their 
benefit. 

1.  Insanity  was  regarded,  in  the  earliest  times,  as  demoniacal 
posse&sion.  JExorcism  was  the  means  chiefly  resorted  to,  for  its 
cure.  The  monasteries  thus  became  the  first  homes  of  the  insane, 
the  holy  men  who  resided  in  them  being  supposed  to  have  mirac- 
ulous power  to  expel  evil  spirits. 

The  architectural  arrangement  of  these  religious  houses,  in  clois- 
ters or  cells,  was  a  very  convenient  one  for  the  care  of  lunatics ; 
and  when,  after  the  reformation,  they  ceased  to  be  used  as  monas- 
teries, they  often  retained  their  character  as  asylums.  Monaste- 
ries converted  into  asylums  are  not  uncommon  in  Europe.  There 
is  one  at  Siegberg.  Bedlam,  the  generic  term  for  a  mad-house,  is 
simply  a  corruption  of  the  word  Bethlehem,  the  famous  Betlile- 
heiri  Hospital  having  once  been  a  monastic  retreat.* 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  existing  form  of  the  hospital  for 
the  insane — a  corridor  running  between  two  series  of  cells — may 
be  traced,  in  its  origin,  to  a  period  antedating  the  reformation. 
The  great  reformation  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  inaugurated 
at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  at  the  time  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion, has  not  changed  the  form  of  their  abode, 

2.  Ihe  second  opinion,  which  succeeded  that  just  stated,  may 
be  characterized  as  the  exclusively  medical  opinion,  namely  :  that 
the  insane  man  is  a  creature  to  be  treated  medically.  The  mo- 
nastery arrangement  was  continued,  as  a  convenience  forbringiug 
patients  under  the  care  of  the  physician. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  judgment  of  Dr.  McFarland,  of  the 
insane  in  our  modern  hospitals,  twelve  per  cent,  would  be  the  max- 
imum number  of  those  who  require  definite  medical  treatment. 
To  be  sure,  a  much  larger  number  should  receive  treatment,  in 
order  to  gratify  some  whim  of  the  patient ;  but  the  necessity  is 
ideal,  not  actual. 

3.  The  third  idea,  which  has  now  largely  taken  the  place  of  this 
last,  is  that  of  treatment  by  restraint.^  which  the  speaker  regarded 

*It  is  an  interesting  fact,  tliat  the  earliest  picture  which  we  have  of  the  insane 
asylum,  by  Hogarth,  represents  the  lunatic  in  Bedlam,  chained,  upon  a  bed  of  straw. 
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as  equally  fallacious,  (^f  live  hundred  patients  in  a  large  hospi- 
tal, like  that  at  Jacksonville,  two- hundred  and  fifty  may  be  in- 
trusted with  entire  freedom  of  action,  at  the  discretion  of  the  su- 
perintendent. I  am  very  well  satisfied,  he  said,  that  two  hundred 
and  fifty  would  remain  quiet,  without  lock  or  bolt.  Of  theremain- 
ini>:  two  hundred  and  fifty,  one-half  miiiht  require  the  moderate 
restraint  of  a  button  or  a  small  bolt  on  the  door.  The  other  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five,  or  one-fourth  only  of  the  entire  number, 
would  perhaps  need  the  strong  form  of  restraint. 

But  for  those  who  do  not  need  it,  the  bolts  and  bars  found  in  all 
our  asylums  are  not  only  no  advantage,  they  are  positively  inju- 
rious. They  irritate  many  patients,  and  those  the  best  class  of  all, 
and  retard  their  recovery.  The  present  system  of  architectural 
construction  adapts  the  entire  institution  to  the  demands  of  its 
smallest  and  worst  class  ;  while  for  the  great  majority  all  of  these 
appliances  are  utterly  unnecessary. 

Besides  irritating  the  patient,  confinement  abridges  his  sources 
of  recreation.  The  visits  of  the  physician  do  not  break  up  the 
monotony  of  his  life.  Books,  pictures  and  billiard-tables,  very 
feebly  and  inadequately  supply  his  needs.  The  average  man  of 
Illinois  is  not  very  much  of  a  reader  of  books.  His  tastes  have 
not  generally  been  wrought  up  to  a  conception  of  the  meaning  of 
paintings  and  pictures.  He  looks  upon  the  billiard-table  as  a  re- 
sort of  loafers,  and  regards  the  bowling-alley  as  little  better.  He 
does  not  play  nor  dance  ;  but  requires  strong  action.  He  wants 
sometJdng  to  do. 

Under  the  existing  system  of  confinement,  he  has  not  sufficient 
occupation,  useful  employment,  by  which  the  springs  of  life  may 
be  stirred.* 


*  In  reply  to  a  question  subsequently  put  to  Dr.  McFarland,  he  added,  on  this  point: 
"  The  question  may  well  be  asked,  why  employment  cannot  be  given,  in  our  present 
institutions'?  The  reason  is  this.  The  patients  are  under  the  charge  of  men  who  are 
nurses.  They  are  not  taught  to  consider  that  they  have  anything  else  to  do.  Now  I 
want  a  certain  number  of  those  who  are  able-bodied  to  go  to  work.  Well :  each  one 
of  them  is  under  the  care  of  his  attendants.  A  laborer  comes  in  from  the  farm.  lie 
is  a  mere  laborer.  He  has  no  high  intelligence.  He  takes  a  dozen  men  out  with  him. 
They  must  divest  themselves  of  their  polished  slippers,  go  down  three  or  four  flights 
of  stairs  and  put  on  boots,  and  go  out.  That  does  not  look  to  be  a  very  difficult  pro- 
cess, bnt  in  the  execution  it  is  not  so  easy.  These  patients  have  been  under  the  high 
pressure  system  of  steam-heating.  Possibly  it  is  a  rainy  day.  Work  is  interrupted. 
All  of  them  who  are  debilitated,  must  be  brought  back  into  the  institution.   The  diffi- 
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There  is  one  dark  feature,  which  grows  out  of  the  monotony  of 
life  within  the  modern  cells  of  the  insane,  which  cannot  be  brought 
before  the  great  public.  It  is  the  enormous  prevalence  of  those 
great  vices  which  go  with  cloister  life.  The  habit  referred  to  has 
its  origin  in  the  necessity  felt  by  every  human  being  for  a  stimu- 
lant of  some  sort.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  man  gets  his 
stimulus  from  the  every  day  pressure  of  business,  and  the  pres- 
ence of  his  family.  Possibly  he  resorts  in  addition  to  physical 
stimulants — tea,  coffee,  etc.  But  in  insane  hospitals,  stimulus, 
which  is  indispensable,  is  lacking.  All  is  vacuity.  Man  resorts  to 
the  only  stimulant  left  him,  which  is  always  at  hand. 

The  insane  asylum,  constructed  upon  the  monastery  plan,  is  a 
costly  institution.  That  at  Jacksonville  has  five  steam  boilers, 
each  twenty-four  feet  in  length,  and  four  feet  in  diameter,  which 
are  ruu  at  a  pressure  of  from  seventy  to  eighty  pounds  to  the  square 
inch,  at  an  expense,  in  twenty-four  hours,  of  two  hundred  bushels 
of  coal,  A  vast  amount  of  this  heat  ffoes  to  the  warming  of  un- 
occupied passages.  The  cost  of  heating,  if  the  ordinary  methods 
could  be  employed,  would  not  be  more  than  thirty  per  cent,  of 
what  it  now  is ;  while  heating  by  steam  is  enervating,  and  to  a 
large  number  of  patients  positively  injurious.  To  run  a  fan,  for 
artificial  ventilation,  takes  all  the  power  of  one  boiler.  In  the  en- 
forcing of  sewerage,  vast  quantities  of  water  are  consumed.  Four- 
fifths  of  all  the  water  used  is  used  for  flooding  the  water-closets. 
Anybody  who  knows  anything  about  water-closets  knows  that  the 
plumbing  and  copper-work  attendant  upon  them,  is  the  most  ex- 
pensive and  vexatious  thing  in  the  world.* 

Still  another  evil  of  asylum  life  is  the  abscence  of  association, 
under  proper  auspices  and  restrictions,  of  the  sexes.     A  principal 

culty  is  a  real  one.  The  descent  of  so  many  flights  of  stairs  is  a  transition  not  so 
easily  effected  as  it  would  seem  to  be.  Practically,  it  is  so  difficult,  that  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  of  us  utilize  more  than  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  our  available  labor. 
In  an  insane  aayluni,  organized  upon  an  industrial  basis,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
attendants  would  not  be  simply  nurses.  They  would  be  taught  to  consider  themselves 
employed  not  merely  to  aid  the  patients  to  rise  and  dress,  and  so  forth,  but  to  labor 
witn  them,  side  by  side,  in  the  fields  and  in  the  shops." 


*  "  I  have  never  thought  it  at  all  singular,"  said  the  speaker,  "  that  the  only  me- 
chanic with  whom  the  Apostle  Paul  found  fault,  was  a  cojypersmith  ;  my  experience 
has  been  such,  that  I  think  I  may  truly  say,  with  him,  '  Alexander  the  coppersmith 
has  done  me  much  harm.' " 
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craving  of  human  nature  is  the  desire  for  the  company  of  the  op- 
posite sex.  It  is  everywhere  a  healthful  impulse.  In  visiting 
insane  hospitals  in  Europe,  the  most  deplorable  are  the  moneste- 
ries,  where  only  men  are  found — slovenly  looking  as  though  aban- 
doned by  god  and  men.  The  insane  man  needs  to  see  the  ordinary 
domestic  occupations  of  life  going  on  around  him.  He  needs  the 
sight  of  the  woman  of  the  house  sweeping,  dusting,  sewing,  and  at 
work  in  the  kitchen.  A  patient  sometimes  goes  from  the  asylum 
back  to  the  county  almshouse,  and  then  returns  to  the  asylum.  If 
asked  "how  did  you  get  ah)ng  ?"  he  replies,  "well,  doctor,  you 
have  things  very  nice,  but  I  must  say  I  liked  the  poorhouse.  I 
remember  Miss  Chase — she  was  very  kind !"  The  euloginm 
always  is  bestowed  upon  the  woman  !  which  merely  proves  that 
while  he  has  been  away,  he  has  been  cheered  by  a  homely  aspect 
of  affairs  whicli  the  asylum  does  not  present.  There  is  a  woman 
in  Qaincy,  who  goes  and  comes  to  and  from  the  asylum  at  Jackson- 
ville about  once  in  every  six  months.  "When  she  comes,  she  says, 
"Doctor,  I've  become  so  hospitalized'''' — there  is  a  great  deal  of 
meaning  in  that  word — "that  I  can't  stay  at  home."  Her  whole 
nature,  by  hospital  life,  has  been  changed.  She  cannot  shake  off 
the  association.  The  words  come  out  with  emphasis:  ''''  1  canH 
live,  at  homey  Of  course,  this  is  unfortunate,  and  such  cases  are 
rare.  But  we  need  more  of  the  element  of  home  life  introduced, 
into  the  treatment  of  the  insane. 

Dr.  McFarland  continued:  I  would  not  abolish  the  old  form 
of  the  institution,  in  Illinois.  If  I  advocate  the  introduction  of  a 
new  system,  it  is  because  I  hail  the  fact  that  the  two  systems  may 
exist  side  by  side. 

My  conception  of  the  true  organization  of  an  asylum  would  be 
this:  I  would  have  the  central  hospital  in  the  foreground.  At  a 
little  distance,  I  would  have  a  group — not  of  cottages  ;  they  should, 
be  houses,  of  two  stories  in  height,  each  to  accommodate  its  forty 
inmates. 

Here  is  a  house,  (briefly  to  outline  the  scheme,)  occupied  by  Mr. 
A.,  liis  wife,  a  female  servant,  and  two  male  servants.  Forty 
male  patients  occupy  the  establishment. 

Now  I  would  have  the  two  male  servants  to  be  not  attendants, 
simply,  but  fellow-laborers  with  the  patients. 

The  foundation  of  the  entire  organization  should  be  industrial.* 


*Au  insane  a.sylum  should  be  on  an  iudustrial  basis,  from  the  bottom. 
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The  domestic  work  of  the  house  should  bo  pertbnned  by  females, 
while  the  male  patients  should  be  taken  out  by  their  male  atten- 
dants to  engage  in  out-door  avocations. 

For  these,  1  would  have  industrial  occupation.  I  would  have 
them  carry  on  those  forms  of  agricultural  and  mechanical  labor 
which  are  practical,  and  to  the  taste  of  our  people. 

I  would,  for  instance,  perhaps  raise  small  fruits  and  vegetables 
for  the  market.  I  would  manufacture  brooms,  husk  mattrasses, 
and  so  forth.  I  would  raise  garden  seeds,  and  medical  and  culi- 
nary herbs. 

In  this  way,  I  would  have  the  available  labor  of  the  institution, 
so  administered,  as  to  go  to  the  support  of  the  institution, 

As  to  the  expense,  first,  of  building:  it  has  been  calculated,  that 
the  cost  of  accommodation  in  buildings  on  the  present  plan,  is  fif- 
teen hundred  dollars  for  each  patient.  Any  one  may  see,  by  a 
little  figuring,  how  much  more  economical,  houses  more  nearly 
resembling  ordinary  dwellings  would  be. 

Next,  all  hospital  records  go  to  show  that  one-fourth  part  of  all 
the  expense  of  running  an  insane  asylum  is  the  expense  of  salaries 
and  labor.  Now,  I  have  supposed  one  of  these  cottages.  I  would 
give  Mr.  A.  and  his  wife  five  hundred  dollars  a  year,  table,  house- 
rent  and  fuel.  I  would  give  a  female  servant  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  a  year.  I  would  give  six  hundred  dollars  more  to  the 
two  laborers.  There  we  have  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  as 
the  labor  account,  for  the  support  of  forty  patients.  Multiply  that 
hy  four,  and  we  have  five  thousand  dollars  as  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing that  house,  which  I  claim  to  be  the  maximum.  This  is  an  ex- 
pense of  one  hundred  and  twenty- five  dollars  a  year,  to  maintain 
each  patient,  under  this  system,  which  certainly  is  a  small  sum. 

Under  this  system,  thetacility  of  extension  would  be  very  great. 
In  case  of  a  sudden  access  of  patients,  an  additional  building  could 
be  erected,  upon  the  farm,  at  slight  expense. 

Classification  could  be  more  complete.  The  insane  convicts  of 
the  penitentiary  are  at  present  sent  to  the  asylum,  and  mingle  with 
the  rest.  Their  association  with  the  innocent  insane  is  to  them  a 
reproach.  Under  the  improved  system,  we  erect  a  strong  build- 
ing for   the  convict  class  of  lunatics  and  send  all  such  to  it. 

The  experiment  is   certain  to  be  tried.     Grant  that  it  is  an  ex- 
periment.    It  will  cost  nothing,  to  try  it.     But  it  is  only  by  states 
—14 
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that  this  improvement  can  be  effected.  It  cannot  be  done  by 
superintendents.  The  idea  that  we  can  take  an  old  institution, 
and  engraft  the  new  system  upon  it,  is  a  fallacy.  The  institution 
must  be  built  up  from  the  start  as  an  industrial  organization — not 
a  place  in  which  to  give  medicine,  but  a  community,  founded  upon 
principles  which  are  peculiar  to  it  and  unique. 

I  foresee  the  great  dithculty,  which  will  meet  the  men  who  under- 
take this  experiment.  To  innovate,  is  hard  :  to  imitate,  is  easy.  It 
is  as  easy  to  imitate,  as  to  draw  the  outlines  of  a  chess  board.  One 
ai.tendant  is  equal  to  the  care  of  about  twelve  insane.  Each  patient 
requires  about  eight  hundred  cubic  feet  of  air.  There  must  be 
two  attendants  in  each  ward,  to  whom  are  entrusted  twenty-four 
patients.  But  to  innovate,  requires  earnestness  akin  to  fanaticism 
— a  determination  that  the  innovation  shall  prove  a  success.  In  no 
other  way  can  it  succeeed. 

If  the  improved  system  should  be  first  tried  and  prove  success- 
ful in  this  state,  it  will  be  known  throughout  the  union,  as  the 
"  Illinois  "  system.  Like  the  "  Pennsylvania  "  system  of  prison 
discipline,  the  phrase  "  Illinois  system  of  treatment  of  the  insane" 
would  pass  current  on  every  tongue.  That,  to  be  sure,  is  not  an 
argument  of  much  weight,  but  it  is  worth  considering,  because 
Illinois,  from  her  position,  is  now  the  keystone  state  of  the  union. 
I  believe  that  the  influence  of  this  discussion,  whatever  may  be 
the  immediate  result,  will  sooner  or  later  be  ftlt  by  the  entire 
nation. 

At  the  close  of  Dr.  McFarland's  remarks,  Mr.  Wines,  the  sec- 
retary of  the  board  of  charities,  read  a  translation  of  a  pamphle 
by  M.  Labitte,  the  superintending  physician,  describing  the  colony 
of  Fitz  James,  a  private  institution  for  the  insane,  at  Clermont, 
France,  about  fifty  miles  north  of  Paris,  organized  in  1817,  upon 
an  industrial  basis,  in  which  the  liberty  advocated  by  Dr.  McFar- 
land  is  allowed.  Its  central  idea  is  the  organization  of  labor,  ap- 
plied in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  of  service  in  the  recovery  of  the 
patients,  and  profitable  to  the  institution.  An  agricultural  colony 
has  been  established  at  a  distance  of  three  fourths  of  a  mile  from 
the  parent  asylum,  upon  a  farm  of  fivo  hundred  acres,  divided  into 
four  sections,  one  of  which  is  appropriated  to  the  residence  of  the 
superintendent,  with  the  male  boarders,  one  is  occupied  by  the 
farm  hands,  another  by  the  female  boarders,  and  the  fourth  by  the 
laundry  women.     The  entire  population  of  these  four  sections,  is 
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three  hundred  and  six  lunatics.  The  farm  buildiogs  cover  an  area 
of  five  acres.  They  consist  of  a  stable  for  twenty  horses,  a  barn, 
with  a  threshing  machine,  etc.,  a  flouring  mill  turned  by  a  steam 
engine,  styes  for  one  hundred  pigs,  a  cow-house  for  thirty  beasts, 
an  ox-stall  for  fat  cattle,  a  slaughter-house,  sheepfoids  for  three 
hundred  sheep,  large  covered  wagon-sheds  for  vehicles  and  for 
agricultural  implements,  carpenters'  and  blacksmiths'  shops,  etc., 
etc.  The  'personnel  of  the  colony  consists  of  four  officers  and  for- 
ty-five male  and  female  employees.  No  coercion  is  practiced  ;  in- 
tractable inmates  are  returned  to  the  asylum.  Every  patient  ac- 
cidentally taken  ill,  or  whose  attacks  of  insanity  require  continu- 
ous treatment,  is  also  immediately  sent  back  to  Clermont.  The 
medical  aim  of  the  colony  is  to  place  the  insane,  as  far  as  practi- 
cable, in  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  social  life.  The  average 
time  spent  in  labor  is  six  hours  a  day.  The  results  have  been  very 
happy.  Attempts  to  escape  have  been  rare.  There  has  not  been 
a  single  case  of  suicide.  The  price  of  board  of  pauper  patients, 
charged  to  the  five  departments  from  which  they  are  sent,  has  never 
been  more  than  one  franc  per  day  for  men,  and  for  women  ninety- 
six  centimes  ;  it  is  the  cheapest  institution  for  the  insane  in  France 
the  principle  .having  been  adopted  by  its  proprietors,  that  such  in- 
stitutions should  be  self-sustaining.  About  one-fourth  of  the  cases 
treated  have  proved  curable.* 

The  question  being  now  thrown  open  for  discussion,  remarks 
were  made  by  Dr.  Woodburn,  formerly  superintendent  of  the  In- 
diana asylum  for  the  insane,  who  doubted  the  wisdom  or  success 
of  the  plan  proposed  ;  by  Dr.  Patterson,  of  Batavia,  formerly  su- 
perintendent of  the  Iowa  asylnm,  and  now  the  proprietor  of  a 
private  institution  ;  and  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Hoyt,  of  Wisconsin. 

*  Dr.  John  E.  Tyler,  of  the  McLean  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  who  visited  Clermont 
in  1867,  says  of  it,  (Fifteenth  Annual  Report,  p.  59.)  "The  establishment  at  Cler- 
mont, France,  except  that  it  is  under  private  management,  seems  to  me  to  realize 
more  fully  than  any  other  the  present  necessities  of  our  country.  Here  is  the  hos- 
pital proper  for  the  treatment  of  curable  cases,  and  for  the  restraint  of  the  danger- 
ous At  a  short  distance  is  "  the  colony,"  with  its  buildings  differing  little  from 
large  boarding-houses,  where  people  live  without  restraint,  and  labor  when  they  are 
able  and  willing.  There  is  a  constant  interchange  going  on  between  the  depart- 
ments. If  a  patient  becomes  restless,  or  boisterous,  or  unmanageable  in  the  colony, 
he  is  taken  to  the  asylum.  When  one  in  the  asylum  becomes  quiet,  and  can  be 
trusted  with  his  own  liberty,  and  is  capable  of  labor,  he  is  at  once  transferred  to  the 
colony,  and  this  is  felt  to  be  an  incentive  to  self-control,  by  the  inmates  of  the  asy- 
lum."    Of  Ghcel,  Dr.  Tylor  speaks  unfavorably. 
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Dr.  Patterson  thought  that  everywhere  about  an  insane  asylum, 
such  as  we  have  in  this  country,  should  be  inscribed,  "  occupation/ 
occupation  I  "The  Gheelois  system,  so  called  from  Gbeel  and  it8 
colony,  he  disapproved.  He  favored  the  combination  of  the  cot- 
tage plan  with  the  hospital  proper ;  the  hospital  as  an  institution 
for  the  cure  of  recent  cases — the  cottage  system  engrafted  upon  it 
for  the  chronic  cases,  from  whom  most  of  the  productive  labor  ia 
to  be  expected.  The  hospital  system  exclusively  he  regarded  as 
unnecessarily  expensive.  The  central  building  at  Jacksonville 
cost  between  seventy  and  eighty  thousand  dollars,  whereas  the  su- 
perintendent might  have  had  a  separate  edilice  for  his  residence,  at 
a  cost  of  from  three  to  five  thousand  dollars.  Our  structures  cost, 
upon  an  average,  fifteen  hundred  dollars  for  every  patient.  De- 
tached buildings  f  jr  forty  patients  might  certainly  be  erected  for 
less  than  twenty  thousand  dollars,  or  for  five  hundred  dollars  for 
each  patient,  which  would  be  one-third  of  the  present  cost.  With 
regard  to  the  expense  of  managing  and  supporting  the  inmates  of 
separate  houses,  he  doubted  whether  it  would  be  much  less  or 
much  greater,  than  upon  the  present  plan.  He  would  be  glad  to 
see  ihe  insane  enjoy  a  larger  measure  of  personal  liberty.  In  the 
detached  structures,  he  thought  he  saw  means  for  the  indefinite 
multiplication  of  classes,  whereas  classification  in  the  existing  asy- 
lum is  necessarily  more  limited.  He  believed  this  system  would 
secure  a  larger  amount  of  productive  labor,  and  promote  the  hap- 
piness of  the  patients ;  that  escapes  might  be  more  frequent,  but 
suicides  probably  would  not  be,  the  improved  system  counteract- 
ing the  impulse,  to  some  extent. 

Other  gentlemen  followed. 

Mr.  Baldwin  thought  the  unnecessary  abridgment  of  the  per- 
sonal liberty  of  the  insane  an  act  of  great  cruelty.  He  regarded 
the  want  of  employment  of  the  able-bodied  as  a  wrong  both  to 
themselves  and  to  the  state.  He  looked  upon  the  successful  re- 
moval of  ofl'al  as  almost  impossible,  in  a  large  institution.  He  be- 
lieved that  personal  supervision  of  the  patients  would  be  better 
secured  by  their  division  into  families. 

Dr.  Everett  felt  especial  interest  in  the  class  of  epileptics,  for 
whose  care,  under  the  present  system,  there  is  no  provision.  He 
had  known  several  very  sad  cases.  One  was  kept  chained.  An- 
other nearly  lost  his  life  in  a  burning  house. 

Mr.  Kobinson  had  found,  in  visiting  the  alms-houses,  a  large 
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majority  of  insane  and  idiotic  paupers,  who  were  generally  kindly 
but  not  intelligently  cared  for.  He  had  seen  them  sleeping  on 
straw.  He  had  found  one  who  had  been  confined  in  a  cell  seven 
feet  by  nine,  for  eight  years. 

Judge  Church  had  seen  three  or  four  lunatics,  in  one  county, 
penned  up  in  cells  or  cages,  resembling  the  cages  in  caravans,  in 
which  wild  beasts  are  carried  about  the  country.  They  were  fed 
through  a  small  Aperture  near  the  top.  To  see  what  kind  of  ani- 
mals were  so  confined,  he  had  looked  in  through  one  of  these 
apertures,  and  the  stench  had  produced  nausea  so  great  as  to  cause 
vomiting.  He  hoped  the  necessities  of  the  insane  would  be  dis- 
cussed, and  the  question  of  the  best  method  of  relief  thoroughly 
agitated. 

Dr.  Everett  wished  to  know  how  reliable  statistics  of  insanity 
could  be  obtained  ? 

Mr.  Wines  explained  the  method  adopted  by  the  board  of  pub- 
lic charities. 

Mr.  Scarritt  had  been  exceedingly  interested.  He  knew  nothing 
about  the  medical  aspects  of  the  question,  but  from  a  financial 
point  of  view  felt  able  to  form  an  intelligent  opinion.  He  hoped 
one,  at  least,  of  the  new  institutions,  would  give  Dr.  McFarland's 
plan  a  fair  trial.  It  was  not  revolutionary.  There  would  un- 
doubtedly be  a  reduction  of  expense  in  the  original  cost  of  pro- 
vision for  five  hundred  patients — hospital  provision  being  neces- 
sary only  for  two  hundred  of  them — and  a  still  greater  reduction 
in  the  cost  of  subsequent  additions.  If  the  gentlemen  in  charge 
of  the  new  institutions,  after  thorough  investigation,  should  de- 
cide to  adopt  the  improved  system,  they  ought  to  push  it  through, 
with  an  energy  and  an  enthusiasm  which  should  know  no  defeat. 

Gen.  Tillson  thought  that  the  discussion  ought  to  be  published. 

Dr.  Owen  believed  the  plan  proposed  to  be  feasible  and  worthy 
of  trial. 

Dr.  Everett  thought  the  same. 

Col.  Wiley  thought  it  doubtful  whether  the  law  would  warrant 
the  experiment,  on  the  part  of  the  southern  asylum. 

Lieut.  Gov.  Dougherty  had  been  pleased  with  the  discussion 
but  felt  more  interest  in  the  question  of  location  than  of  con 
struction. 

Mr.  Gillett  had  never  been  more  interested  in  any  question  not 
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personally  concerning  him.  He  did  not  regard  the  question  of 
cost  of  eqnal  importance  with  that  of  results.  He  hoped  the  best 
system  would  be  adopted,  regardless  of  cost.  The  question 
wliich  is  the  best  system,  cannot  be  decided  without  a  trial.  The 
state  which  makes  the  trial  will  deserve  credit,  whether  the  ex- 
periment succeeds  or  fails. 

After  a  few  other  remarks.  Lieutenant  Governor  Dougherty 
oti'ered  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  unanimously 
adopted,  and  the  conference  adjourned,  sine  die. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  judgment  of  this  conference,  so  far  as  practicable,  a  combina- 
tion, in  insane  asylums,  of  the  cottage  system  with  that  at  present  in  vogue,  is  desirable. 

Resolved,  That  there  are  weighty  reasons  for  the  belief  that  such  a  combination  is 
practicable,  and  that  it  would  increase  both  the  economy  and  efficiency  of  asylums  for 
the  insane. 

To  this  account  of  the  conference  and  its  action,  may  be  very 
properly  appended  an  extract  from  a  paper,  entitled  "  Provision 
for  the  Insane,"  by  Dr.  Charles  A.  Lee,  of  Peekskill,  l!^.  Y.,  who 
has  devoted  many  years  to  the  study  of  the  subject,  prepared  for 
the  second  general  meeting  of  the  Western  Social  Science  Asso- 
ciation, at  Chicago,  June  8th  and  9th,  1870 : 

ON  PROVISION  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

BY    CHARLES    A.    LEE,    M.    D. 

So  much  has  been  said  and  written  of  late  on  the  treatment  and  management  of  the 
insane,  that  it  is  very  diflScult  to  suggest  anything  new  on  the  subject.  There  is  no 
problem  in  social  science,  on  which  there  prevails  greater  diversity  of  opinion,  than  on 
this.  If  we  seek  for  the  causes  of  such  differences  of  view,  we  shall  find  them  to  be 
various,  and  often  conflicting.  Ignorance  of  the  true  nature  of  insanity  has  undoubt- 
edly much  to  do  with  it.  In  the  view  of  most  people,  all  the  insane  are  classed  in  one 
category,  and  close  confinement  within  an  asylum  is  deemed  the  only  panacea— very  little 
discrimination  being  exercised.  A  lunatic,  as  a  matter  of  course,  requires  to  be  closely 
watched,  guarded  and  shut  out  of  the  sight  of  his  fellow  men,  otherwise,  no  one  knows 
what  mischief  he  may  not  do;  while  the  important  fact  is  overlooked,  that  a  vast  major- 
ity of  the  insane  are  quiet,  harmless  chronic  cases,  who  only  need  moderate  supervision; 
with  opportunities  for  such  as  are  able  to  labor  a  few  hours  every  day  in  the  open  air,  in 
such  employments  as  they  have  been  accustomed  to,  by  which  their  physical  health  is 
improved,  and  their  mental  condition  benefited,  so  far  as  it  is  capable  of  improvement. 
But  for  the  acute,  violent  cases,  curative  hospitals  are  indispensable,  placed  always  in 
charge  of  those  who  have  made  psychology  a  special  study,  and  who,  to  their  scientific 
attainments,  add  kindness  of  heart,  philanthropy,  conscientiousness  and  benevolence. 

So  practical  is  the  American  mind,  that  I  have  not  the  slightest  fear  but  that  this 
weighty  prol^lem,  how  shall  all  classes  of  the  iiisane  he  best  managed,  best  as  regards  their 
own  and  the  public  safety,  and  best  as  regards  their  own  bodily  and  metital  'welfare;'  will  yet 
be  successfully  solved.  Thus  far  this  whole  class  has  been  dealt  with  in  the  aggregate — 
the  time  has  fully  come,  when  they  should  be  dealt  with  as  individuals.     In  the  Pennsyl- 
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vania  asylum  for  the  insane  there  are  sixteen  classifications  for  each  sex,  and  these  are 
deemed  scarcely  sufficient  to  embrace  all  the  prominent  varieties ;  they  might  be  ex- 
tended, perhaps,  to  sixty,  and  then  there  would  be  cases  left,  which  would  scarcely  fall 
into  either  division,  for  the  varieties  of  insanity  are  as  numerous  as  the  varieties  of 
human  character. 

Many  of  our  states  have  dealt  very  generously,  if  not  wisely,  by  their  insane,  assum- 
ing, theoretically  at  least,  their  guardianship  and  support,  and  ostensibly  providing 
asylums  for  all  afflicted  with  the  loss  of  reason,  on  very  liberal  terms  to  the  people. 
Thus,  the  states  of  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  California,  and  I  believe  Illinois  and  Indiana,  sup- 
port these  institutions  out  of  the  public  treasury,  and  all  classes  of  the  people  enjoy 
their  advantages  equally,  free  of  all  expense.  This  is  noble  and  magnanimous,  as  re- 
gards the  inhabitants  of  these  states,  generally;  whether  it  is  discriminating  and  just  as 
regards  the  insane  themselves,  is  quite  another  question.  A  vast  drag-net  is  supposed 
to  be  thrown  over  these  great  states,  bringing  all  lunatics,  of  every  class,  into  these  mag- 
nificent establishments.  Theoretically  none  are  supposed  to  escape,  but  practically  the 
great  majority  avoid  the  meshes  of  this  benevolent  net.  They  may  be  found  in  the  poor 
houses  and  jails,  or  scantily  provided  for  by  their  friends  at  their  own  homes.  Theoret- 
ically^ again,  it  is  assumed  that  each  state  is  both  able  and  willing  to  build  large  and 
expensive  asylums  for  all  its  insane,  and  multiply  them,  as  fast  as  occasion  required,  for 
the  reception  and  accommodation  of  the  whole  class.  But  no  state  has  yet  done  it ;  nor 
is  it  probable  ever  will  do  it.  The  whole  plan  has  been  conceived  in  ignorance  of  the  true 
ratio  of  increase  of  chronic  lunacy,  and  in  ignorance  of  the  result  in  foreign  countries,  espe- 
cially iu  Great  Britain,  luliere  it  has  met  with  signal  failure.  Let  us  for  a  moment  glance 
at  some  of  these  results.  For  the  facts  I  am  about  to  state,  I  am  indebted  to  the  last 
reports  (1869)  of  the  "  Gommssioiiers  in  Lunacy  for  England  and  Wales,''''  and  the 
"  General  Board  of  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  for  Scotland.'''' 

England  has  now  a  population,  in  round  numbers,  of  about  twenty  millions,  of  which 
one  million  are  paupers.  In  1859,  there  was  one  lunatic  in  every  536,  there  is  now  one 
in  every  411  inhabitants. 

In  1843,  the  number  of  pauper  insane  had  become  so  great,  and  their  condition  so 
wretched,  that  parliament  passed  an  act  empowering  counties  and  boroughs  to  make  ade- 
quate provision  for  their  insane  poor,  in  the  hope  and  expectation  that  when  every 
county  possessed  a  fitting  asylum,  lunatics  would  no  longer  be  retained  in  workhouses, 
where  they  fared  very  much  as  they  do  in  our  poor  houses.  The  counties  and  boroughs 
accordingly  went  zealously  to  work  erecting  these  large  asylums,  costing  on  an  average, 
$1000  per  head  on  the  estimated  number  of  inmates,  joyfully  anticipating  the  day 
when  their  workhouses  would  be  emptied,  and  all  their  poor  insane  comfortably  pro- 
vided for  in  the  asylums.  For  the  last  twenty  years  we  have  heard,  now  and  then, 
congratulations  that  this  workhouse  delivery  had  been  effected  in  such  and  such  a  coun- 
ty, and  that  the  poor  insane  of  England  were  now  comfortably  provided  for.  This  de- 
lusive hope  has  vanished  on  reading  these  official  reports.  The  pauper  lunatics  of 
England  have  increased  14,000  in  the  ten  years,  1860-69,  notwithstanding  asylum 
accommodation  has,  in  the  same  period,  been  enlarged  two-thirds,  and  the  lunatics 
detained  in  workhouses  were  3000  in  number  more  than  in  1860!  so  that  although  asy- 
lum provision  advanced  70  per  cent,  in  the  ten  years,  only  4.30  per  cent,  more  lunatics 
obtained  the  benefit  of  it.  Notwithstanding  the  erection  of  so  many  elegant  and  spacious 
county  asylums,  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  insane  in  workhouses  has  reached,  at 
the  present  time,  only  one  per  cent.    In  short,  the  commissioners  state  that  "the  prac- 
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tical  conclusion  is,  that  tJie  immense  additions  made  to  asylum  accommodations  during  tli£ 
last  ten  years  have  been  fruitless,  so  far  as  they  were  intended  as  means  of  bringing  all 
pauper  lunatics  under  proper  supervision  and  under  the  protection  of  the  lunacy  laws." 

I  submit,  then,  whether  the  present  system  of  providing  for  the  insane  by  erecting 
large  and  costly  asylums  has  not  been  fairly  and  thoroughly  tried,  and  failed,  and  that» 
too,  under  circumstances  and  among  a  people  very  similar  to  our  own,  so  far  as  the 
prevalent  causes  of  mental  disease  are  concerned ;  and  also,  whether  this  system  has  not 
also  failed,  so  far  as  it  is  believed  to  control  the  growth  and  increase  of  insanity  by 
promoting  its  cure  ?  Statistics  abundantly  show  that  both  in  this  country  and  in  Great 
Britain  there  is  a  progressively  increasing  ratio  of  lunatics  to  the  whole  population. 
Whether,  in  the  last  ten  years,  it  has  increased  45  per  cent,  here,  as  it  has  in  England, 
I  am  unable  to  say — we  have  no  reliable  statistics  to  show — but  such  as  I  have  been 
able  to  obtain  lead  me  to  believe  that  such  an  estimate  is  not  far  from  the  truth.  We 
know  that  there  is  an  enormous  and  constantly  increasing  accumulation  of  chronic 
lunacy  in  every  state  in  the  union,  and  that  in  those  states  which  have  erected  the  most 
and  largest  asylums,  as  New  York,  the  number  of  insane  in  the  poor  houses  has  not 
diminished,  and  is  constantly  increasing. 

It  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  my  aim,  at  this  time,  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of 
insanity,  now  so  prevalent,  and  becoming  more  and  more  intensified  in  our  country, 
including,  as  they  do,  all  the  various  circumstances  which  influence  the  physical,  moral 
and  social  condition  of  our  population.  I  am  now  only  expected  to  suggest,  or  rather  to 
inquu-e,  how  are  we  to  provide  for  all  its  victims?  how  shall  we  best  secure  their  comfort- 
able support  and  maintenance,  in  a  manner  most  consistent  with  the  claims  of  humanity, 
and  the  pecuniary  resources  of  our  people  ? 

I.  In  the  first  place,  I  assume  it  as  an  axiom,  that  "  no  person  should  ever  be  confined 
in  a  lunatic  hospital,  if  he  can  have  proper  care  and  control  out  of  it." 

n.  Insanity  is  on  the  increase  in  the  United  States,  especially  among  the  middle  and 
lower  classes,  and  more  provision  is  imperatively  demanded  for  them  in  all  the  states. 

in.  This  may  be  public  or  private,  according  to  circumstances  ;  but  the  present  plan 
of  providing  for  all  our  lunatics  in  large  establishments  as  expensive  on  the  average  as 
those  already  erected,  is  unwise,  inexijedient,  and  utterly  impracticable  as  a  general 
measure. 

IV.  It  is,  therefore,  absolutely  necessary  to  find  some  other  channel  into  which  the 
chronic,  harmless,  and  incurable  cases  can  be  diverted,  so  as  to  keep  down  the  number 
of  patients  now  maintained  at  such  high  rates  in  lunatic  asylums,  and  avoid  what  is 
otherwise  sure  to  happen,  viz. :  a  constantly  recurring  need  of  an  increase  of  asylum  ac- 
commodation. 

V.  A  partial  receptacle  for  this  constant  overflow  could,  probably,  most  easily  and 
properly  be  found,  in  a  transference  of  a  large  portion  of  chronic  cases  to  private  dwell- 
ings, as  is  now  successfully  practiced  in  Scotland,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Eng. 
land,  France  and  Germany — especially  at  Gheel,  where,  for  many  centuries,  boarding  and 
caring  for  lunatics  in  private  families,  has  been  a  regular  business. 

VI.  Hospitals  for  the  insane  should  be  assigned,  chiefly,  for  curative  purposes.  They 
are  not,  as  a  general  rule,  to  be  used  as  asylums  for  a  class  not  dangerous  to  themselves 
or  others ;  or  who  have  merged  into  an  incurable  state.  Segregation,  not  aggregation 
should  be  the  rule,  ^rhether  applied  to  the  sick  in  mind  or  body. 

Vn.  Establishments  for  the  treatment  and  cure  of  mental  diseases,  should  be  spa- 
cious, cheerful,  well-warmed,  well-lighted,  well-ventilated,  situated  in  a  healthy  locality, 
and  furnished  with  every  convenience  and  facility,  which  experience  has  demonstrated  to 
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be  useful  in  the  restoration  of  mental  and  bodily  health. 

VIII.  Such  hospitals  should  have  a  capacity  of  accommodating  not  exceeding  100 
acute,  recent,  curable  cases;  while  there  should  be  accessory  to,  and  connected  with 
them,  under  the  same  general  supervision,  an  agricultural  and  mechanical  colony  with 
plain,  substantial,  inexpensive,  but  every  way  comfortable  farra-buildiugs,  adapted  in  all 
respects  to  promote  the  health  and  comfort  of  their  occupants,  and  capable  of  accommo- 
dating a  family  of  fifteen  to  twenty  occupants. 

IX.  This  "  colony"  placed  in  different  sections  over  the  farm,  may  embrace,  in  all, 
from  200  to  500  patients,  according  to  the  quantity  of  land  provided,  as  one  acre  for  each 
patient.  These  dwellings  are  to  be  distributed  so  as  not  to  congregate  any  large  number 
together;  and  each  section  should  have  its  own  superintendent  and  director,  with  such 
assistant  overseers  as  may  be  necessary. 

X.  The  two  departments,  the  hospital  proper,  and  the  "eo/ow^,"  will  be  supplementary 

to  each  other.     When  patients  are  sufficiently  restored  in  the  hospital,  they  can  be  sent 

to  their  homes,  or,  if  paupers,  be  transferred  to  the  farm  houses ;  and  when  there  occurs 

an  aggravation  of  the  spnptoms,  or  a  return  of  the  mental  malady  supervenes,  the  patient 

should  again  be  removed  to  the  hospital  proper;  and  this  will  prove  a  constant  incentive, 

not  only  to  self-control  and  sane  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  acute  cases,  but  also  on  the 

part  of  the  chronic  patients ;  lest,  by  violent  outbreaks  or  insane  behavior,  they  again 

lose  their  liberty,  and  be  consigned  to  the  wards  or  cells  of  the  hospital ;  for  it  is  well 

known  that  the  insane  have,  to  a  good  degree,  the  power  of  self-control,  if  a  sufficient 

motive  be  placed  before  them.     Mechanic  work-shops,  well  supplied  with  necessary  tools, 

should  be  supplied  to  the  colony,  for  the  use  of  patients  during  such  weather  or  seasons 

as  out-door  labor  is  inexpedient. 

I 

XI.  Curative  hospitals  for  the  insane,  should,  if  possible,  be  of  such  size,  and  so 

located,  that  the  relations  between  the  patients  and  their  friends  may  be  easily  main- 
tained. 

XII.  Where  the  insane  are  well  enough  off  at  home,  quiet,  and  no  antipathy  exists 
against  any  member  of  the  family,  instead  of  sending  them  to  an  asylum,  the  state  might 
make  a  weekly  allowance,  if  the  family  be  poor,  of  two  or  more  dollars  per  week,  to  as- 
sist in  their  support. 

XIII.  But  in  cases,  where,  from  delusion,  antipathy,  or  idiosyncrasy,  a  removal  from 
home  is  rendered  expedient,  the  insane  may  perhaps  be  boarded  in  other  fivmilies,  at  the 
expense,  wholly,  or  in  part,  of  the  state,  where  they  may  be  encouraged  to  labor  under 
proper  supervision. 

There  is  nmch  that  is  very  good  in  the  present  system  of  treating  the  insane  in  our 
hospitals,  and  much  that  is  truly  admirable  in  their  mode  of  administration — in 
these  respects  they  will  not  suffer  when  compared  with  any  in  the  world — but  they  are 
not  an  adequate  remedy  for  the  correction  of  the  evils  of  insanity  in  general — they  can- 
not cope  with  it  in  its  extended''and  extending  magnitude. 

XIV.  A  modification  in  the  present  asylum  plan  of  building  is  greatly  needed.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  insane  do  not  require  the  seclusion  or  restraints  of  a  hospital,  and  should  be 
domiciled  as  boarders  in  country  families.  This  would  diminish  the  cost  of  their 
support^more  than  one  half. 

XV.  The  celebrated  French  alienist,  Valret,  says  that  "reform  in  asylums,  for  the 
last  seventy  years,  has  consisted  in^a  progressive  departure  from  hospitals  and  prisons,  and 
in  an  approach,  as  close  as  possible,  to  ordinary  family  life."  {Aimed.  Med.  F.^i/chol.,  Jan., 
1867.)     Dr.  Conolly  says  that  "the  time  is  at  hand,  when  a  majority  of  the  insane  wili 
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be  out  of  hospitals,"  and  that  "no  person  should  ever  be  confined  in  a  hospital  who 
can  have  proper  care  out  of  it." 

XVI.  Dr.  Maudesley,  the  able  author  of  "  The  Physiology  and  Pathology  of  the  Mind," 
and  the  son-in-law  of  Dr.  Conolly,  and  the  superintendent  of  a  large  lunatic  asylum  in 
England,  remarks:  "  I  cannot  but  think,  that  future  progress  in  the  improvement  of  the 
treatment  of  the  insane  lies  in  thedirection  of  lessening  the  sequestration  and  increasing 
the  liberty  of  them.  Many  chronic  insane,  incurable  and  harmless,  will  be  allowed  to 
spend  the  remaining  days  of  their  sorrowful  pilgrimage  in  private  families,  having  the 
comforts  of  family  life,  and  the  priceless  blessing  of  the  utmost  freedom  that  is  com- 
patible with  their  proper  care."  (p.  430.)  He  goes  on  to  say,  that  "the  one  great  im- 
pediment to  this  reform,  at  present,  undoubtedly  lies  in  the  public  ignorance,  the  unrea- 
soning fear,  and  the  selfish  avoidance  of  insanity.  When  knowledge  is  gradually  made 
to  take  the  place  of  ignorance,  and  familiarity  banishes  the  horror  bred  of  ignorance, 
then  will  a  kindly  feeling  of  sympathy  for  the  insane  unite  with  a  just  recognition  of 
their  own  interests,  on  the  part  of  those  who  receive  them  into  their  housps,  to  secure  for 
them  proper  accommodation  and  good  treatment;  then,  also,  will  asylums,  instead  of 
being  vast  receptacles  for  the  concealment  and  safe-keeping  of  lunacy,  acquire  more  and 
more  the  character  oS  hospitals  for  the  insane;  while  those  who  superintend  them,  being 
able  to  give  more  time  and  attention  to  the  scientific  study  of  insanity,  and  to  the  means 
of  its  treatment,  will  no  longer  be  open  to  the  reproach  of  forgetting  their  charac- 
ter as  physicians,  and  degenerating  into  mere  house-stewards,  farmers,  or  secretaries." 
—p.  431. 

XVn.  The  public  should  be  thoroughly  instructed  in  regard  to  the  importance  of  send- 
ing, as  early  as  possible,  to  a  curative  hospital  or  asylum,  those  who  become  insane,  as 
the  earlier  the  treatment,  the  more  likely  it  is  to  jsrove  successful.  Asylums  are  indis- 
pensable, and  the  restraints  they  exercise  are  often  indispensable.  So  far  as  self-control 
is  lost,   the  control  of  an  asylum    is  necessary,   and  an  early  recovery  may,  in   a  large 

majority  of  cases,  be  safely  expected. 

CHARLES  A.  LEE,  M.   D. 
Pkekskill,  Mai/  '2St7i,  1870. 

The  views  expressed  by  Drs.  McFarland,  Patterson  and  Lee, 
are  in  substance  identical  with  those  entertained  by  the  board  of 
public  charities. 

The  popular  conception  of  an  insane  person,  is  that  of  one  vio- 
lently excited,  if  not  dangerous — a  man  in  a  state  of  high  mental 
exaltation.  There  are  comparatively  few  lunatics  of  this  type ; 
and  these  present  the  greatest  likelihood  of  pei'inaneut  cure.  The 
ordinary  type  of  lunatics,  as  we  see  them  in  asylums  and  in  alms- 
houses, is  that  of  extreme  depression.  The  treatment,  therefore, 
of  insanity,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  consists  in  an  effort  at  an 
increase  of  vitality.  What  the  patient  needs  is  not  further  de- 
pression, but  on  the  contrary,  an  elevation  of  the  general  tone  of 
his  physical  and  mental  life.  He  lacks  stimulus,  which  it  must  be 
the  efibrt  of  the  physician  to  supply.     The  influence  of  an  insane 
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asylum,  constructed  after  the  model  of  a  prison,  with  barred  win- 
dows and  locked  doors,  must  of  necessity  be  to  increase  the  men 
tal  depression  of  those  who  are  there  confined,  especially  in  view 
of  the  absence  of  any  sufficient  means  of  occupation  or  of  recrea- 
tion. The  essential  elements  of  life,  for  an  insane  person,  are  the 
same  which  are  essential  for  a  man  in  perfect  mental  and  bodily 
health.  These  elements,  the  modern  insane  asylum  does  not  fully 
supply.  The  principal  modification  of  the  present  system,  de- 
manded by  due  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  insane,  is  an  in- 
creased measure  of  sunshine,  free  air,  personal  liberty,  pleasant 
associations,  and  above  all,  useful  employment. 

The  superintendents  of  insane  asylums,  educated  in  a  particular 
theory,  accustomed  to  its  practical  working,  familiar  with  its  bene- 
ficial results,  and  through  long  association  with  limatics,  in  close 
personal  relations,  rendered  less  impressible  by  the  spectacle  of 
their  suffering,  than  other  men,  are  not  so  easily  convinced  of  the 
real  defects  of  the  present  system,  as  intelligent,  impartial,  outside 
observers  are.  Yet  the  ablest  and  most  experienced  superinten- 
dents fully  assent  to  the  justice  of  the  criticisms  made  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph.  This  board,  therefore,  does  not  base  its  desire 
for  an  improved  system  upon  financial  considerations,  but  upon  its 
deep  conviction  that  improvements  in  architectural  arrangements 
and  organization,  will  not  meet  the  felt  want.  The  building,  and 
the  restraint  of  which  it  is  the  instrument,  have  no  more  inherent 
power  to  cure  insanity,  than  spiritual  exorcistn  or  drugs.  While 
medical  care  is  necessary,  the  largest  results,  in  the  treatment  of 
insanity,  are  due  to  moral  influence.  This  moral  influence  ema- 
nates from  the  man  in  charge  of  the  institution.  It  is  the  result  of 
mental  contact,  and  must  depend  largely  upon  the  social  organi- 
zation of  the  institution.  It  doos  not  seem  possible  to  deny  that 
the  social  organization  of  a  community  occupying  distinct  dwell- 
ings, is  very  difterent  from  that  of  a  hotel  or  palace,  whose  inmates 
are  under  a  single  roof.  It  is  not  a  question  of  cubic  feet  and 
inches  of  space,  of  protection  from  the  weather,  of  heating  and  ven- 
tilation, and  of  the  number  of  attendants  necessar}^ ;  it  is  a  question 
of  intellectual  and  moral  relations,  of  freedom  and  of  labor.  The 
board  believes  that  a  community,  organized  upon  an  industrial 
basis,  is  a  better  type,  and  one  more  likely  to  prove  beneficial  in, 
its  results,  for  a  public  institution,  than  that  now  almost  universal. 
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The  allecjed  increase  in  the  cost  for  attendance,  of  institutions 
oro-anized  upon  the  new  system,  would  probably  be  nearly,  if  not 
entirely,  made  up  by  the  diminution  in  tlie  cost  of  architectural 
ornamentation,  of  steam-heating  and  ventilation,  and  of  theunne- 
ceseary  and  injurious  outlay  for  iron  bolts  and  bars;  to  say  nothing 
of  the  increased  production,  consequent  upon  the  employment  of 
the  inmates  in  useful  avocations.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  cost  is  measured  by  the  excess  of  expenditure  over  and  above 
the  results  attained  ;  and  an  increase  of  expenditure  may  be,  and 
often  is,  a  diminution  of  cost. 

The  board  do  not  believe  that  sutficient  provision  for  the  chronic 
insane  will  ever  be  made  upon  the  existing  plan.  * 

*  The  following  extract  from  a  private  letter  by  Dr.  Edward  Jarvis,  of  Dorchester, 
Mass.,  who  has  had  very  extensive  experience  in  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  insane, 
is  published  by  permission.  It  was  originally  addressed  to  Dr.  Charles  A.  Lee,  of 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. :  "  Most  of  your  ideas,  in  regard  to  the  need  of  diverse  prepara- 
tions and  provisions  for  the  care  of  the  insane,  are  in  hai-mony  with  my  own.  I  find 
that  very  many  need  only  to  be  separated  from  disturbing  causes ;  and  thus  advised  and 
managed,  they  recover.  A  large  part  of  the  others  only  need  guardianship  and  constant 
employment.  They  need  no  repression,  no  grated  windows,  no  double  doors,  no  bolts, 
no  locks.  Very  few  need  the  last.  Confidence  in  these  patients,  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  their  own  self-respect,  are  the  most  important  means  of  restoration.  All  un- 
due repression  prevents  the  action  of  the  healthy  elements.  Locks,  bars  and  grates, 
mortify  and  prevent  this  self-action  and  co-operation. 

"  Work,  occupation  in  the  way  they  have  been  accustomed  to — useful,  persistent  labor, 
not  play  nor  games.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  laborer,  the  mechanic,  the  Irish  toiler, 
even  the  tradesman,  physician,  or  gentleman  of  leisure,  perhaps,  satisfying  himself 
with  billiards  all  the  day  long  ?  This  is  what  is  offered  in  the  way  of  occupation,  in 
hospitals  for  the  insane.  This  and  other  amusements,  to  the  hungry  soul  that  needs 
1  work! 

"jWheu,  a  few  years  ago,  the  trustees  of  Worcester  hospital  for  the  insane  consulted 
me  about  an  amusement  hall,  I  urged  workshops  instead.  They  thought  differently,  and 
I  bought  a  billiard  table.  Might  they  not  as  reasonably  have  offered  a  diet  of  sugar  and 
ispices,  instead  of  beef  and  bread  ? 

"In  regard  to  hospital  construction,  my  main  idea  is,  repression  limited  by  the  needs 

jf  i/ie  jMtient ;  hospitals  diverse  in  their  parts — not  built  in  one  magnificent  block,  to 

tuit  the  architect's  eye,  and  be  praised  by  the  outer  beholders ;  but  varied  to  meet  the 

rants  of  the  patients,  to  enable  the  managers  to  do  their  work  in  the  surest  and  easiest 

■ay,  as  a  blacksmith's  shop  or  a  fixctory  is  fit  for  that  and  nothing  else.      The  hospital 

lould  be  in  detached  sections ;  the  houses  separated  and  diverse,  all  the  parts  as  nearly 

jvC  an  ordinary  house  as  possible,  to  remind  the  inmates  as  little  as  possible  of  repres- 

bn  and  confinement.     Few  of  them  should  have  grates  or  locks.     They  should  have 

pden-sashed  windows,  and  light,  airy  rooms,  looking  not  on  another  wing,  like  itself, 

strongly-barred  windows,   but  on  trees,  lawns,  fields,  or  other  attractive  dwellings. 
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The  following  paragraph  of  Dr.  McFarland's  address,  was  omit- 
ted in  its  proper  connection  : 

"  The  question  will  of  course  be  asked,  whether  the  supervision 
of  the  institution  proposed  will  be  as  efficient,  whether  the  human- 
itarian ends  sought  will  be  as  well  secured  under  the  new  system 
as  under  the  old  ? 

"  ISTow,  here  is  my  view,  (I  object  to  the  term  "  cottage  ;"  I 
would  rather  that  some  other  term  should  be  used.)  Here  is  a 
house,  with  forty  inmates.  They  are  under  the  charge  of  a  re- 
spoDsible  man,  who  may  be  termed  a  warden.  He  is  assisted  by 
his  wife.rfv;  He  has  subordinate  to  him,  as  warden,  two  male  ser- 
vants. ISTow,  how  is  this  warden  to  be  made  responsible  for  the 
kind  treatment  of  his  charge?  I  should  certainly  know,  from  the 
reports  sure  to  reach  me,  from  the  members  of  his  family,  how  he 
treats  them.  In  that  case,  the  institution  will  be  like  a  regiment 
marching  by  companies,  each  under  command  of  its  own  compe- 
tent officer ;  while  at  present,  it  is  like  the  same  regiment  march- 
ing in  platoons,  with  no  subordinate  officer  in  command.  Subdi- 
vide, and  we  shall  rather  protect  than  weaken  the  close  supervi- 
sion which  a  good  humanitarian  purpose  dictates.  Another  point : 
I  do  not  hold  out  the  idea  that  this  residence  shall  be  permanent. 
At  stated  periods,  I  should — to  dig  doivn  for  an  expression — '  cut 
and  shuffle,  and  have  a  new  deal.'  I  should  certainly  know,  if  I 
had  a  dozen  wardens  under  me,  who  is  the  kind  man  and  who  is 
not." 

"  I  base  these  opinions  on  my  own  experience  in  the  private  management  of  patients, 
with  only  an  ordinary  dwelling,  and  its  appurtenances,  and  on  the  result  of  my  sending 
one  patient  to  his  brother,  another  to  a  pleasant  boarding  place,  another  to  Europe,  an- 
other to  town,  another  to  the  regulated,  discreet  care  of  home,  etc.,  etc.,  and  all  these 
recovered. 

"There  are  some,  who  need  repression;  some  violent,  suicidal,  dangerous  lunatics,  or 
disposed  to  elope,  etc.     All  of  these  must  have  their  necessities  met." 
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PART  SIXTH.— THE  COUNTY  JAIL  AND  ALMSHOUSE  SYSTEM. 


The  most  irai^ortant  portion  of  the  work  of  the  board  of  public 
charities  consists,  probably,  in  the  supervision  and  reformation  of 
the  system  of  treating  criminals  and  paupers,  in  this  state. 

What  has  been  accomplished  in  this  direction,  and  what  still 
remains  to  be  done,  will  now  be  presented,  under  three  heads. 

I'irst. — Account  of  the  visitation  by  the  individual  commis- 
sioners. 

Second. — Statistical  tables  of  crime  and  pauperism. 

Third. — Remarks  and  recommendations. 

I.     VISITATION  OF  COUNTIES. 
.     ADAMS   COUNTY. 

Almshouse  {city  of  Quincy). — The  almshouse  in  Adams  county 
is  in  good  repair,  but  not  of  sufficient  capacity.  It  consists  of 
two  buildings. 

Jail. — The  jail,  erected  in  1S3T,  is  of  stone,  with  cells  eight 
feet  high,  eight  feet  long  and  six  feet  wide,  ventilated  by  grated 
windows.  It  is  in  good  repair,  but  insecure  and  of  insufficient  ca- 
pacity. No  provision  is  made  for  the  separation  of  the  sexes, 
other  than  separate  cells.  There  is  no  provision  for  bathing,  nor 
for  secular  instruction.  Religious  instruction  is  given  once  a  week 
by  the  city  missionary.  A  jail  record  is  kept,  showing  the  names 
of  persons  confined,  their  alleged  offenses,  and  the  date  and  man- 
ner of  their  discharge. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  place  more  unfit  to  confine  human 
beings  than  this  jail,  dark,  damp  and  extremely  filthy.  Much  com- 
plaint was  made  by  the  prisoners  of  their  food,  lodging,  etc.  The 
whole  surroundings  of  the  inmates  are  such  as  are  calculated  to 
harden  and  render  them  desperate.  C 

Nov.  25,  1870. 
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ALEXANDER    COUNTY. 

Almshouse. — The  Alexander  county  almshouse  is  located  at 
Thebes.  The  commissioner  did  not  visit  it  in  person,  but  it  is 
said  to  be  comfortable.  The  keeper  receives  the  use  of  the  farm, 
and  ten  dollars  per  month  for  each  child,  or  twelve  dollars  per 
month  for  each  adult,  cared  for. 

Sick  and  temporary  paupers  at  Cairo  are  provided  for  at  the 
Seminary  Infirmary,  under  charge  of  the  sisters  of  charity,  at  four 
dollars  per  week.  The  infirmary  is  also  used  as  a  marine  hos- 
pital. This  institution  was  visited  by  the  commissioner,  and  is  a 
model  of  neatness  and  comfort. 

Jail. — The  jail  is  built  of  brick,  with  cells  eight  feet  high,  ten 
feet  long  and  seven  feet  wide,  ventilated  by  a  grated  door,  and  a 
small  grated  window  opposite.  It  is  tolerably  secure,  and  better 
supplied  with  light  and  air  than  some  of  the  jails  visited,  but 
nevertheless  deficient  in  these  important  elements  of  life.  There 
is  no  sewerage;  no  secular  or  religious  instruction  is  given;  no 
provision  is  made  for  bathing ;  and  no  record  is  kept,  except  a 
board  account.  J3. 

Nov.  8,  1870. 

BOND  COUNTY. 

Almshouse. — Bond  county  hires  out  its  paupers  to  the  lowest 
bidder.  At  the  time  of  visitation,  there  were  seventeen  receiving 
aid.  The  statistics,  given  in  the  tables,  were  furnished  by  the  coun- 
ty clerk.  The  commissioner  is  satisfied  that  the  paupers  in  this 
county  are  generally  very  kindly  cared  for.  He  found  one  insane 
pauper  in  the  county  jail,  kept  there  for  want  of  a  better  place,  as 
it  was  necessary  that  he  should  be  confined.  The  paupers  are 
scattered  over  the  county  among  the  farmers. 

Jail. — This  is  a  brick  and  wrought  iron  jail,  erected  in'1858, 
"with  cells  eight  feet  high,  eight  feet  long  and  seven  feet  wide, 
ventilated  by  grated  windows.  There  are  two  cells  in  each  end 
of  jthe  jail,  with  a  hall  between,  sixteen  feet  wide.  It  is  well 
built,  secure,  of  sufficient  capacity,  and  better  than  most  of  the 
county  jails.  The  ventilation  is  tolerably  good,  and  the  jail  is  re- 
markably clean,  beings  scrubbed  and  whitewashed  frequently. 
The  sheriff,  who  acts  as  jailor,  is  a  kind  man,  and  when  he  has 
prisoners,  they  are  well  treated.     There  is  no  attempt  at  secular 
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or  religious  instruction,  and  no  provision  for  the  separation  of  the 
sexes.  The  privy  vaults  are  deep  and  provided  with  a  pipe  for 
the  escape  of  foul  air.  McC. 

July  28,  ISTO. 

BUREAtr    COUNTY. 

Ahnslionse. — The  almshouse  in  Bureau  county  consists  of  four 
buildings,  two  of  which  are  occupied  by  the  keeper  and  two  by 
the  paupers.  One  of  the  buildings  contains  sixteen  cells  for  the 
insane,  eight  in  each  story,  opening  into  a  hall  on  either  floor, 
where  the  inmates  who  do  not  need  to  be  confined  can  spend  the 
day.  These  halls  and  cells  are  all  warmed  by  a  furnace  in  a  cel- 
lar underneath  the  building.  There  is  also  a  small  house  occupied 
by  a  sick  man.  The  condition  of  the  buildings  as  to  repair  is  fair, 
and  they  are  of  sufficient  capacity. 

At  the  time  of  visitation,  in  1869,  the  provision  made  for  male 
paupers  was  insufficient.  During  the  past  year  an  "  L"  has  been 
added  for  their  benefit,  which  is  two  stories  high  and  contains 
eleven  large,  comfortable  and  airy  apartments.  The  other  build- 
ings have  also  been  repaired,  at  a  total  expense  for  repairs  and 
building  of  85000. 

The  keeper  is  humane  and  intelligent.  The  matron  appears  to 
understand  and  appreciate  her  responsibility  and  duties.  The 
manner  in  which  the  paupers  are  provided  for,  speaks  well  for  the 
intelligence  and  humanity  of  the  citizens. 

Jail. — This  is  a  two-story  jail,  with  a  brick  wall  and  cells  of  iron 
bars  crossed,  surrounded  by  a  hall  or  corridor,  three  feet  wide.  It 
was  erected  in  1852.  It  is  very  insecure,  and  the  ventilation  and 
sewerage  are  very  bad.  A  new  jail  is  much  needed.  It  is  kept 
in  excellent  order,  and  the  sheriff'  feeds  the  prisoners  well,  fur- 
nishing them  with  food  from  his  own  table.  Female  prisoners 
are  confined  in  the  debtors'  room  in  the  upper  story.  The  cells 
are  furnished  with  bibles,  and  the  jail  is  occasionally  visited  by 
clergymen.  A  record  is  kept,  showing  the  names  of  the  prisoners, 
date  of  commitment,  date  of  discharge  and  alleged  offenses.  The 
jail  is  used  to  confine  persons  committed  for  violation  of  the  city 
ordinances.  K. 

Nov.  11,  1870. 
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CALHOUN  COUNTY. 

Not  visited,  in  consequence  of  its  inaccessibility,  and  want  ot 
time. 

CARKOLL    COUNTY. 

Almshouse. — Carroll  county  almshouse  consists  of  two  buildings, 
one  occupied  by  the  family  of  the  keeper  and  one  by  the  paupers. 
That  intended  for  the  use  of  the  paupers  contains  five  rooms,  three 
below  and  two  above.  The  building  is  of  wood,  of  cheap  con- 
struction, in  good  repair,  but  of  insuihcient  capacity,  cold,  and  in 
no  way  calculated  for  its  purpose.  The  furniture  is  of  the  cheap- 
est kind,  and  the  bedding  light.  The  food  is  sutficient  in  quality 
and  in  quantity.  There  are  no  insane  persons  confined  in  cells. 
No  records  are  kept. 

Jail. — The  jail  is  of  stone,  iron  and  brick,  with  cells  nine  feet 
high,  twelve  feet  long,  and  nine  ieet  wide,  well  ventilated  by  gra- 
tings at  the  top.  Provision  is  made  for  the  separation  of  the  sexes. 
It  is  light,  clean,  and  reasonably  secure.  The  cells  are  surrounded 
by  a  wide  corridor,  and  those  on  the  female  side  open  into  it.  The 
cells  on  the  male  side  open  into  a  court,  secured  by  iron  lattice- 
work. The  drainage  is  good.  The  prisoners  are  well  cared  for. 
No  records.  C. 

Nov.17,  18T0. 

CASS    COUNTY. 

Almshouse. — The  Cass  county  almshouse  is  situated  five  miles 
east  of  Beardstowu.  It  is  forty  feet  long,  by  twenty-four  in  width, 
built  of  wood,  and  contains  six  rooms.  No  sufiicient  provision  is 
made  for  the  separation  of  the  sexes.  The  keeper  pays  the  county 
$442.50  rent  for  the  use  of  the  farm,  and  receives  two  dollars  a 
week  for  each  pauper  cared  for. 

Jail. — The  jail  was  built  of  brick,  in  1852,  lined  inside  with 
hard-wood  two  incb  planks.  The  cells  are  constructed  of  square 
timbers,  lined  with  two  inch  planks,  and  are  very  secure.  It  is 
well  ventilated.  There  is  no  sewerage,  no  provision  for  the  sep- 
aration of  the  sexes  exceptin  cells,  no  facilities  for  bathing,  and  no 
jail  records  are  kept.  L. 

Oct.  4,  1870. 
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CHAMPAIGN  COUNTY. 

Almshouse. — This  alraslionse  consists  of  three  huildings,  one 
large  one  of  briclv,  and  two  smaller  ones  of  wood,  all  in  good  con- 
dition, of  sufficient  capacity,  and  well  kept.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
poor-houses  in  the  state. 

Jail. — The  jail  was  built  several  years  ago.  The  walls  are  of 
brick.  The  jail  proper  is  of  iron,  with  cells  seven  feet  high,  seven 
feet  long,  and  four  feet  wide,  without  light  and  without  ventilation. 
There  is  an  iron  corridor  three  feet  wide  around  the  cells,  which 
are  in  two  tiers ;  one  grated  window  furnishes  all  the  light  and 
ventilation.  The  jail  is  very  dark,  and  the  air  impure  and  unfit 
to  support  life.  There  is  no  provision  for  the  separation  of  the 
sexes. 

Among  the  other  prisoners,  on  the  day  of  visitation,  were  two 
persons,  a  man,  and  a  boy  aged  eleven  years,  confined  as  witnesses. 
The  boy  had  been  in  jail  four  months,  and  the  man  three  months 
— an  outrage  which  has  no  excuse.  A  law  sanctioning  such  an 
act  should  bo  indignantly  expunged.  B. 

Sept,  27,  ]870. 

CHRISTIAN  COUNTY. 

Almshouse. — The  p,lmshouse  in  this  county  has  been  in  opera- 
tion only  for  two  months.  The  building  is  new  and  tolerably  well 
arranged  for  the  accommodation  of  twelveor  fifteen  paupers.  It  is  of 
wood,  two  stories  in  height,  thirty-eight  feet  long,  by  twenty-four 
feet  wide,  with  an  "  L,"  sixteen  by  twenty -four  feet,  and  contains 
twelve  rooms.  A  new  barn  is  building.  The  commissioner  was 
much  pleased  with  the  keeper  and  his  wile,  and  believes  that  they 
will  treat  the  paupers  under  their  care  in  a  humane  manner. 

He  has  about  the  whole  farm,  of  160  acres,  under  cultivation, 
during  the  past  season,  and  told  the  commissioner  that  he  had  al- 
ready sold  $700  worth  of  grain.  The  county  pays  him  8900  a 
year,  and  he  furnishes  the  teams,  while  the  county  furnishes  the 
provision,  clothing,  and  medical  attendance  for  the  paupers.  It  is 
expected  that  the  farm  will  pay  all  the  pauper  expense  of  the 
county,  and  perhaps  yield  a  profit. 

During  the  past  year  the  cost  of  the  paupers  in  this  county  was 
about  83,500.  There  is  at  present  one  .pauper  outside  of  the 
county  farm,  who  costs  the  county  one  dollar  and  a-half  per  week. 
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Jail. — The  jail  is  a  brick  building,  two  stories  high,  and  forty- 
two  feet  long  by  twenty-six  feet  wide,  erected  in  1862. 

The  jailor  occupies  the  lower  story,  Tiie  cells,  which  are  ten  in 
number,  seven  feet  high,  eight  feet  long,  and  six  feet  wide,  are  on 
the  second  floor.  They  are  made  of  scantling,  and  lined  inside 
with  oak  lumber  one  inch  thick,  and  provided  with  barred  iron 
doors,  and  are  surrounded  by  a  corridor  four  feet  wide,  with  eight 
windows. 

This  jail  is  kept  very  clean.  There  is  no  bad  odor  perceptible, 
but  it  is  insecure. 

The  jailor  seems  to  be  a  humane  man,  who  treats  the  prisoners 
well.     The  sewerage  is  fair.  McC. 

Oct.  10,  1870. 

CLARK  COUNTY. 

Almshouse. — Clark  county  has  no  county  farm.  The  paupers, 
who  average  about  fifteen  in  number,  are  taken  care  of  by  Dr. 
Jennings,  on  his  own  farm,  one  mile  from  Marshall,  the  county 
seat.  Dr.  Jennings  famishes  everything,  including  medical  at- 
tendance, for  §2.18  per  week.  After  the  first  of  January,  1871,  a 
new  contract  will  allow  him  $2.25  per  week.  The  paupers  appear 
to  be  well  cared  for.  Dr.  Jennings  informed  the  commissioner 
that  they  received  the  same  care  as  his  own  lamily.  They  eat  at 
the  same  table.  He  also  provides  preaching  for  them  at  certain 
intervals. 

Jail. — The  jail  was  erected  in  the  year  1845.  It  is  of  brick, 
fortj-two  feet  long  by  eighteen  feet  wide,  with  an  "  L  "  of  stone, 
eighteen  by  eighteen  feet.  This  "  L  "  constitutes  the  jail  proper. 
There  is  one  cell  below  and  one  above,  each  of  which  is  seven  feet 
high,  eighteen  feet  long,  and  eighteen  feet  wide.  The  upper  cell 
is  called  the  debtor's  room,  and  is  used  for  female  prisoners,  and 
for  those  committed  for  minor  oflenses.  The  only  means  of  light 
and  ventilation  are  three  small  apertures,  two  feet  long  and  eight 
inches  wide,  in  the  stone  wall.  It  is  insecure,  four  prisoners  hav- 
ing escaped  from  it  during  the  past  summer.  It  is  in  bad  condi- 
tion,-and  badly  kept.  McC. 

Sept.  15,  1870. 

CLAY  COUNTY. 

Almshouse.     Clay  county  farm  is  situated  three  miles  south  of 
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Xenia.  It  consists  of  two  wooden  buildings,  one  of  which  is  forty- 
two  feet  by  eighteen,  and  the  other  eighteen  by  twenty-four.  The 
premises  are  neat  and  clean.  The  farm  is  i^retty  well  managed, 
and  the  paupers  humanely  treated.  One  of  the  buildings  is  old, 
but  has  been  repaired  and  whitewashed,  so  that  it  looks  and  is 
comfortable.  An  abundance  of  fruit  and  vegetables  are  raised 
upon  the  farm.  No  out-door  relief  is  furnished  in  this  county. 
The  supervisors  say  that  they  save  between  one  and  two  thousand 
dollars  a  year,  by  placing  paupers  on  the  poor  farm,  instead  of 
hiring  them  out  to  the  lowest  bidder. 

The  keeper  and  his  wife  seem  well  qualified  for  the  duties  of 
their  position.  The  cost  of  the  farm,  during  the  past  year,  has  been 
about  $1,200,  and  the  supervisors  think  that  in  another  year  or 
two  at  furthest  it  will  be  entirely  self-supporting. 

Jail. — This  is  an  old  jail,  erected  in  1845,  and  very  insecure. 
It  is  of  brick,  two  stories  in  hight,  the  lower  story  being  occupied 
by  the  family  of  the  jailor,  and  the  upper  divided  into  three  cells, 
eight  feet  high,  fourteen  feet  long,  and  twelve  feet  wide.  The  cells 
are  composed  of  double  thicknesses  of  heavy  planks,  filled  with 
nails,  and  ventilated  by  two  small  barred  windows  in  each  cell, 
one  of  which  communicates  with  the  outside  world,  and  the  other 
through  the  door,  which  is  solid,  with  a  hall  about  six  feet  wide. 
This  jail  is  clean,  but  poorly  ventilated,  and  should  be  condemned 
on  account  of  its  insecurity.  McC. 

August  24,  1870. 

CLINTON    COUNTY. 

Atmshouse. — At  the  time  of  the  first  visitation  of  Clinton  county, 
in  1869,  it  had  no  poor  farm.  Since  that  time  a  new  building  has 
been  erected,  55  feet  by  40,  with  an  "  L"  IS  by  18,  containing  11 
rooms  very  well  arranged.  The  keeper  is  paid  one  dollar  and 
ninety-five  cents  per  week,  for  each  pauper.  The  physician  re- 
ceives a  salary  of  §400  per  annum.  One  insane  pauper  is  kept  at 
$4  per  week,  outside  of  the  almshouse.  The  county  court  think 
that  the  pauper  expenses  will  be  materially  lessened  by  the  use  of 
the  poor  farm.     The  paupers  seem  to  be  well  cared  for. 

Jail. — This  is  a  stone  jail,  erected  in  1865,  with  iron  cells  eight  feet 
high,  ten  feet  long  and  six  feet  wide,  in  the  second  story.  The  cells 
are  poorly  ventilated  by  means  of  small  gratings  in  the  doors 
which  open  into  a  narrow  corridor.     Except  as  respects  ventila- 
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tion,  tliis  is  a  model  jail.     Provision  is  made  for  the  separation  of 
the  sexes.     The  roof  is  all  sheet  iron,  which  makes  the  jail  intol- 
erably hot  in  summer.     The  excrements  are  carried  down  into  a 
vault  below,  by  means  of  large  pipes  opening  into  each  cell. 
August  24,  1870.  McC. 

COLES    COUNTY. 

Almshouse. — The  commissioner  did  not  visit  the  poor  farm  in 
this  county,  because  it  had  been  already  sold  and  another  pur- 
chased, upon  which  the  county  was  erecting  a  new  building,  to 
which  the  paupers  were  soon  to  be  removed.  This  building  is  fif- 
ty-three by  thirty  feet,  with  an  "  L"  twenty-five  by  eighteen  feet, 
and  contains  twenty  rooms  for  paupers.  The  information  given 
is  obtained  from  the  county  fi^icials,  and  from  the  keeper  of  the 
opoor  farm.  The  keeper  receives  the  proceeds  of  the  farm  of  250 
acres,  and  $400  in  money  from  the  county,  for  which  considera- 
tion he  gives  a  bond  to  take  care  of  all  the  paupers  sent  him  by 
the  board  of  supervisors,  providing  the  food  and  medical  attendance 
for  them,  and  paying  the  xpenses  of  their  burial  in  case  of  death. 
The  contract  just  stated,  takes  eflect  as  soon  as  the  new  almshouse 
is  completed.  Under  the  former  contract,  the  keeper  was  paid 
$1.45  per  week  for  each  pauper,  and  had  in  addition  the  use  of 
the  farm. 

Jail. — The  jail,  erected  in  1864,  is  of  brick,  with  cells  nine  feet 
high,  nine  feet  long  and  eight  feet  wide.  It  is  poorly  planned  and 
built,  insecure,  and  without  proper  ventilation  and  sewerage.  The 
county  contemplates  building  a  new  one  soon.  L. 

Sept.  17,  1870. 

COOK  COUNTY. 

Almshouse. — Cook  county  almshouse,  although  the  keeper 
seems  to  be  a  humane,  conscientious  man,  who  conducts  the  insti- 
tution to  the  very  best  of  his  ability,  under  the  circumstances  and 
surroundings,  is  nevertheless,  for  so  wealthy  a  county,  a  misera- 
bly planned  and  badly  managed  institution.  Its  capacity  is  prob- 
ably not  over  450,  while  the  number  of  inmates  is  sometimes  as 
great  as  700.  Of  the  manner  in  which  the  insane  have  been 
hitherto  cared  for,  nothing  need  be  said.  A  new  county  insane 
asylum,  in  connection  with  the  almshouse,  has  been  built,  of 
which  a  description,  prepared  by  the  architect  for   publication  in 
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this  report,  is  appended.  The  farm  of  160  acres  is  worked  in  the 
interest  of  the  county,  tlie  superintendent  receiving  a  salary  for 
his  services.  The  inmates  do  nearly  all  the  farm  work,  also  the 
house  work,  and  make  most  of  the  clothincr.  There  is  a  school 
upon  the  premises,  which  is  attended  by  the  greater  part  of  the 
children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen.  The  records  kept 
are  quite  full  and  accurate.  They  consist  of  an  almshouse  register, 
insane  register,  register  of  deaths,  order  book,  and  pay  roll.  The 
commissioner  and  the  secretary  of  the  board  dined  at  the  institu- 
tion, and  were  treated  with  great  courtesy. 

Jail. — The  jail  in  this  county  is  in  the  basement  of  the  court 
house,  four  feet  below  the  level  of  the  pavement.  It  contains  thirty- 
two  cells,  surrounded  by  corridors,  and  ventilated  during  the  day  by 
means  of  grated  doors  opening  into  the  corridors.  At  night,  the 
cells  are  closed  by  solid  wooden  doors,  with  a  small  aperture  in 
the  centre,  when  there  is  no  ventilation.  The  jail  is  so  dark  that 
it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  gas  burning  in  the  corridors  both  day 
and  night.  The  cells  are  filthy  and  full  of  vermin.  From  three  to 
five  prisoners  are  constantly  confined  in  each,  and  not  unfrequently 
as  man}^  as  six  or  seven.  The  commissioner  is  informed  that  several 
grand  juries  have  declared  thisjail  a  nuisance.  Confinement  in  such 
a  place,  and  under  such  circumstances,  to  say  nothing  of  the  delete- 
rious efiect  upon  the  health  of  prisoners,  must  exert  a  corrupting 
rather  than  a  reformatory  influence.  Here  the  innocent,  the 
youthful  offender  and  the  hardened  criminal,  are  brought  into  the 
closest  contact.  Here  the  insane  are  confined,  awaiting  trial  and 
transportation  to  the  almshouse  or  asylum.  Here  witnesses  are 
detained  wlio,  perhaps,  have  never  seen  a  crime  committed,  but 
are  too  iioor  to  give  bail  for  their  appearance  at  court.  This  de- 
privation, even  of  prisoners,  of  light  and  air,  elements  essential  to 
a  healthy  life,  is  condemned,  alike  by  reason,  religion  and  common 
humanity.  This  mingling  of  heterogenous  elements,  regardless 
of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  persons  confined,  is  both  a  crime 
and  a  blunder.  The  jail  is  a  reproach  to  the  people  of  Cook 
county. 

The  new  jail,  not  yet  occupied,  although  in  some  respects  bet- 
ter built,  is  open  to  the  same  general  criticism.  The  money  which 
it  has  cost  ($120,000)  has  been  poorly  expended,  if  not  thrown 
away,  as  a  single  circumstance  will  show.  Cells  facing  each  oth- 
er, with  open  doors  of  barred  iron,  are  separated  by  a  corridor 
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not  more  than  four  or  five  feet  in  width.  This  arrangement  is  utter- 
ly unsafe  ;  as  it  exposes  the  jailor  to  the  peril  ot  seizure  and  possible 
death,  every  time  that  he  passes  through  the  corridor.  Besides 
the  facility  granted  to  prisoners  of  free  conversation  without  ob- 
servation, or  being  overheard,  always  objectionable,  nothing  would 
be  easier  than  for  two  desperate  men.  occupying  cells  immediately 
opposite  each  other,  to  agree  upon  the  jailor's  murder,  as  the  war- 
den ot  the  Connecticut  state  prison  was  murdered  not  long  ago, 
and  any  attempt  to  escape  from  one  of  the  conspirators  would  throw 
him  into  the  hands  of  the  other.  The  only  means  of  remedying 
this  defect,  is  to  close  up  the  barred  doors,  and  destroy  the  venti- 
lation of  the  cells. 

1^"  Some  additional  statements  concerning  Cook  county,  will 
be  found  at  the  close  of  these  reports  of  county  visitation. 

CKAWFOKD     COUNTY. 

Almshouse. — Crawford  county  has  no  poor  farm.  The  average 
number  of  paupers  supported  at  public  expense  is  fourteen,  who 
are  taken  care  of  by  a  private  person,  William  Beers,  who  resides 
at  Hutson,  at  a  cost  of  $2  each  per  week.  The  amount  paid  for 
the  care  of  insane  paupers,  is  $3  per  week.  The  county  clerk  in- 
forms the  commissioner  that  the  paupers  are  treated  kindly. 

Jail. — This  is  a  brick  jail,  with  six  cells  seven  feet  high,  six  feet 
long  and  five  feet  wide,  ventilated  by  a  barred  iron  door  in  each, 
opening  into  a  corridor  ten  feet  wide.  There  are  two  windows  in 
the  corridor.  The  cells  are  on  the  ground  floor,  dark  and  damp,  but 
clean.   There  is  no  provision  for  a  separation  of  sexes.         McC. 

Sept.  29,  1870. 

CCMBEKLAND    COUNTY. 

Almshouse. — The  Cumberland  county  farm  is  situated  three 
miles  north-east  of  Prairie  City.  It  consists  of  a  single  building, 
thirty-six  feet  by  twenty-four,  one  story  in  height,  with  ten  rooms, 
four  of  which  are  devoted  to  paupers,  and  six  used  by  the  keeper 
and  his  family.  The  house  is  old  and  out  of  repair.  The  keeper  is 
paid  $2.50  per  week  for  each  pauper,  and  furnishes  everything  ex- 
cept medicine  and  medical  attendance.  The  paupers  are  wed  treated. 

Jail. — The  jail  was  built  in  1858.  It  is  of  brick,  one  story  in 
hight,  twenty- eight  feet  long  by  sixteen  feet  wide,  with  four  cells. 
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eight  feet  high  and  seven  feet  square.  Two  cells  on  each  side 
open  into  a  corridor  three  feet  wide.  The  ventilation  is  bad,  and 
the  jail  is  insecure  and  badly  kept.  It  has  been  condemned  by 
the  grand  jury,  and  the  county  is  agitating  the  question  of  build- 
ing another.  McC. 
Sept.  20,  1870. 

DE  KALB    COUNTY. 

Almshouse. — This  almshouse  consists  of  a  frame  building,  thirty 
feet  by  twenty-two,  containing  ten  rooms,  occupied  by  the  keeper 
and  his  famil}^,  and  an  "  L"  twenty-six  feet  by  twenty,  containing 
six  rooms,  occupied  by  the  paupers.  The  arrangement  is  bad. 
There  is  also  a  building  with  three  cells  and  two  rooms,  fur  the  in- 
sane and  idiotic.  These  buildings  are  in  bad  repair,  cold  and  un- 
comfortable, and  not  suitable,  in  their  present  condition,  to  be  used 
as  a  home  for  paupers.  It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  make  the  inmates  comfortable.  The  keeper  seems  to  be  a  hu- 
mane man  and  to  have  a  desire  to  do  his  duty,  but  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  both  he  and  the  matron  have  mistaken  their  calling. 
It  would  be  well  for  the  authorities  to  investigate  this  matter, 
since  it  is  not  every  kind  man  who  is  calculated  to  fill  a  position  of 
so  great  responsibility. 

The  farm  is  worked  in  the  interest  of  the  county,  and  the  pro- 
ducts used  by  the  paupers.  The  keeper  is  paid  for  his  services 
^650  per  annum.  Me  also  receives  supplies  for  his  family,  except 
clothing,  A  record  is  kept,  showing  the  name  of  each  pauper, 
date  of  admission,  date  of  discharge,  nativity,  age,  and  date  of  death. 

JaiL — The  jail  in  this  county  is  of  brick  and  wood,  the  cells  ten 
feet  high,  eight  and  a  half  feet  long,  and  six  and  a  half  feet  wide. 
The  outer  walls  of  brick  are  lined  on  the  inside  with  wood.  One 
cell  is  lined  with  boiler  iron.  The  cells  open  by  grated  doors  into 
a  corridor  twenty-five  feet  by  ten,  warmed  by  a  stove,  and  venti- 
lated through  grated  windows  in  the  outside  wall.  Tlie  sherifi'  is 
a  very  humane  man,  and  treats  the  prisoners  well,  furnishing 
them  not  only  with  tiie  necessaries  of  physical  life,  but  with  books 
and  papers.  He  keeps  the  premises  in  order,  and  requires  the 
inmates  to  bathe  at  stated  intervals.  The  capacity  of  the  jail  is 
insufficient,  and  a  new  jail  is  very  much  needed.  Female  prisoners 
are  confined  in  the  debtor's  room,  in  the  second  story. 

Kov.  20,  1870.  R. 
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DE  WITT  COUNTY. 

Almshouse. — Until  this  year,  DeWitt  county  has  let  its  poor  to 
the  lowest  bidder.  fCecentiy,  a  county  farm  has  been  purchased, 
on  which  the  authorities  are  erecting  buildings.  They  propose 
to  pay  the  keeper  a  salary. 

Jail. — The  DeWitt  county  jail  is  of  brick,  with  cells  eight  feet 
long  and  four  feet  wide.  It  is  in  good  repair,  secure,  and  of  suffi- 
cient capacity.  It  is  well  kept,  but  small  and  dark,  without  ven- 
tilation and  without  sewerage.     The  privy  is  in  the  jail. 

Oct.  1,  1870.  B. 

DOUGLAS    COUNTY. 

Almshouse. — The  almshouse  consists  of  a  single  substantial 
frame  building,  two  stories  in  hight,  commodious  in  its  plan,  and 
of  sufficient  capacity  ;  it  is  in  good  repair,  and  well  kept.  The 
keeper  receives  $3  50  per  week  for  each  pauper,  and  hires  the 
farm  by  the  acre.     The  inmates  seem  to  be  comfortable. 

Jail. — The  jail,  situated  in  the  basement  of  the  court  house, 
and  erected  in  1868,  is  small  and  badly  constructed.  The  cells 
are  seven  feet  high,  seven  feet  long,  and  four  feet  wide.  They 
face  each  other,  and  open  into  a  corridor  only  two  and  a  half  feet 
in  width.  There  is  very  little  light  or  air,  no  sewerage,  and  very 
little  room  for  exercise.  ITo  provision  is  made  for  the  separation 
of  the  sexes.  B. 

Sept.  26,  1870. 

DU  PAGE  COUNTY. 

Almshouse. — DaPage  county  has  no  almshouse ;  each  town  sup- 
ports its  own  poor,  the  supervisor  placing  them  in  private  families, 
and  no  report  of  the  number  or  cost  is  made  to  the  county  clerk. 

Jail. — The  basement  of  the  court  house  in  this  county  is  used 
for  jail  purposes.  A  hall  extends  from  one  side  to  the  other,  for- 
ty-eight feet  long  and  fifteen  feet  wide,  into  which  thirteen  cells 
open,  eight  feet  high,  eight  feet  long,  and  six  feet  wide.  The  cells 
are  ventilated  by  means  of  grated  doors  opening  into  the  hall,  and 
by  a  tin  pipe  two  inches  in  diameter,  extending  from  the  top  of 
each  cell  to  the  outside  of  the  building.  The  hall  is  ventilated  by 
two  large  windows,  three  by  six  feet,  near  each  end.     The  jail  is 

sufficiently  warmed  by  a  stove  at  each  end  of  the  ball.    The 
—16 
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privies  connected  with  the  jail  are  at  a  distance  from  the  cells,  so 
that  they  produce  no  unpleasant  odor.  A  debtor's  room  in  the 
second  story  is  used  to  confine  female  prisoners.  A  record  is 
kept,  showing  the  name  of  each  pri&oner,  ttnd  date  of  commitment 
and  of  discharge.  The  jail  is  in  good  repair  and  of  sufficient 
capacity,  but  insecure,  alth{mgh  built  ot  stone.  Communication 
on  the  part  of  prisoners  with  outsiders  is  easy.  H. 

November  4,  1870. 

EDGAR    COUNTY. 

Almshouse. — The  poor  farm  in  Edgar  county  is  a  good  one. 
The  almshouse  consists  ot  a  main  building  of  frame,  and  out- 
bouses  containing  sixteen  rooms  only.  The  superintendent  has 
the  use  of  the  farm,  and  receives  $400  per  annum  for  taking  care 
of  the  paupers.  The  general  arrangement  is  good,  and  the  in- 
mates are  well  fed.  There  are  two  incurably  insane  persons  con- 
fined here. 

Jail. — The  jail  was  built  in  1858.  The  jail  proper  is  con- 
structed wholly  of  iron,  with  cells  eight  feet  high,  eight  feet  long, 
and  eight  feet  wide,  opening  into  a  corridor  running  through  the 
centre.  It  is  very  well  ventilated  through  the  roof,  and  much 
superior  to  most  of  the  jails.  Ko  provision  is  made  for  the  sep- 
aration of  the  sexes.  L. 

Sept.  21,  1870. 

EDWARDS  COUNTY. 

Almshouse. — Edwards  county  has  no  poor  farm.  At  the  date 
of  visitation,  there  were  seven  paupers  in  the  county,  five  of 
whom  were  males  and  two  females.  One  of  the  males  is  an  idiot, 
another  a  lunatic.  The  paupers  are  placed  with  various  persons 
through  the  county.  The  price  paid  for  each  pauper,  on  an  aver- 
age, is  $1  50  per  week.     The  pauper  tax  is  very  light. 

Jail. — The  jail,  erected  in  1858,  is  of  brick,  twenty  feet  by 
thirty-six,  with  iron  cells  eight  feet  high,  eight  feet  long  and  seven 
feet  wide,  having  doors  of  barred  iron,  and  a  small  barred  window 
in  the  back  of  each  cell.  The  ventilation  is  fair  ;  no  oppressive 
smell  is  apparent.  No  provision  is  made  for  the  separation  of  the 
sexes.  The  county  judge  says  that  Edwards  county  has  but  little 
use  for  a  jail,  but  expects  to  have,  whenever  it  is  reached  by  railroad. 

Aug.  18,  1870.  McC. 
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EFFINGHAM     COUNTY. 

Almshouse. — At  the  time  of  the  visitation  of  this  county,  in 
1869,  the  paupers  were  let  out  to  the  lowest  bidder,  there  beiog 
no  county  farm.  Effingham  county  is  now  using  the  old  court 
house  at  Ewington,  the  former  county  seat,  for  a  poor  house.  The 
building  is  of  brick,  forty  feet  square  and  two  stories  in  hight,  with 
eight  rooms.  The  average  number  of  paupers  cared  for  here  is 
fifteen  ;  the  average  number  outside  is  five.  The  price  paid  for 
the  care  of  paupers,  in  or  out  of  the  almshouse,  is  $2  74:  a  week. 
The  almshouse  is  better  kept  than  usual.  The  keeper  is  a  hu- 
mane man,  and  treats  the  inmates  kindly. 

Jail. — The  jail  is  in  the  second  story  of  the  jailor's  house.  The 
jail  proper  is  made  of  iron  bars  crossing  each  other  at  a  distance  of 
eight  inches  apart,  so  that  the  outside  wall  of  all  the  cells  is  an  open 
lattice.  This  secures  very  good  ventilation.  The  cells  are  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  a  corridor  six  feet  wide,  with  four  windows. 
The  jail  is  insecure,  in  consequence  of  the  bars  of  iron  not  being 
Buificiently  strong.  Several  escapes  have  been  efi'ected  within 
the  past  two  years.  A  reform  is  necessary  in  the  matter  of  cleanli- 
ness. The  filth,  at  the  time  of  visitation,  was  so  great  as  to  be  of- 
fensive, and  is  wholly  inexcusable.  In  1869,  there  was  confined 
in  the  jail  an  insane  man,  who  had  been  returned  from  the  asylum 
at  Jacksonville,  of  whom  little  care  seemed  to  be  taken. 

Aug.  11,  1870.  McC. 

FAYETTE  COUNTY. 

Almshouse. — The  Fayette  county  almshouse  is  situated  three 
miles  north-west  of  Yandalia.  It  consists  of  two  buildings,  one 
forty  feet  by  twenty,  and  the  other  sixteen  feet  square,  containing 
nine  rooms,  of  which  three  are  used  by  the  family  of  the  keeper. 
The  management  has  been  much  improved  since  the  first  visita- 
tion. The  keeper  is  a  good  man,  and  treats  the  paupers  well. 
The  buildings  are  rough  but  comfortable.  There  have  been  as 
many  as  thirteen  inmates  at  a  time,  during  the  past  year,  but  eight 
is  the  average  number.  Three  of  the  paupers  cared  for  are  idiots, 
and  could  be  benefited  by  the  school  for  feeble-minded  children,  at 
Jacksonville.  One  man,  old,  bedridden,  very  filthy  and  disagree- 
able, is  kept  in  a  small  log  house,  separate  from  the  main  building. 
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Jail. — The  jail  is  upon  the  first  floor,  m  the  north-east  corner 
of  the  court  house.  Inside  of  the  brick  wall  there  is  a  tier  of 
hewn  logs,  and  that  is  covered  with  inch  boards,  inside  of  which 
are  placed  iron  cells  seven  feet  high,  eight  feet  long  and  six  feet 
wide  ;  the  cell  doors  open  into  a  corridor  eight  feet  wide,  and  twen- 
ty-four feet  long.  There  are  two  barred  windows  in  the  brick 
wall,  a  grated  door  to  each  cell,  and  in  the  top  of  each  cell  a  small 
opening  for  ventilation.  At  the  time  of  visitation,  the  jail  was  in 
a  desperate  condition.  Two  insane  men  had  been  recently  put  in 
for  safe  keeping,  which  rendered  it  almost  unendurable.  One  of 
the  prisoners  said  to  the  commissioner:  "For  God's  sake  see  the 
board  of  supervisors,  and  have  the  insane  men  removed !"  It 
was  hardly  fit  for  occupation  before  these  men  were  put  in,  and 
their  admission  has  increased  the  odor  and  stench  to  such  a  degree, 
that  it  is  an  outrage  to  confine  a  criminal  in  it.  It  ought  to  be 
condemned  for  want  both  of  ventilation  and  of  sewerage.  Since 
the  last  visit  of  the  commissioner,  the  board  of  supervisors  have 
taken  steps  toward  the  building  of  a  new  jail.  The  grand  jury 
has  also  taken  the  matter  in  hand.  The  commissioner  is  confi- 
dent that  the  jail  will  be  put  into  better  condition  before  long. 
Sept.  3,  18T0.  McC. 

FOKD    COUNTY. 

Almshouse. — Ford  county  has  no  poor  farm.  The  supervisor 
of  each  town  provides  for  the  support  of  the  paupers  in  private 
families,  and  the  expense  is  paid  by  a  general  tax  on  the  county. 
Partial  support  is  allowed  to  paupers  in  their  own  families.  The 
number  of  towns  in  this  county  is  twelve.  The  county  paid,  during 
the  past  year,  $60  for  the  services  of  a  physician,  and  for  medicine. 

Jail. — The  jail  is  in  the  lower  story  of  the  court  house,  but 
above  ground.  The  outside  walls  are  of  stone.  There  are  three  cells 
for  prisoners,  one  of  which  has  walls  of  plank  two  inches  thick, 
lined  with  boiler  iron,  and  is  tolerably  safe.  But  the  ventilation 
is  very  bad.  The  walls  and  floors  of  the  other  two  cells  are  of 
plank,  two  or  three  inches  thick.  There  is  a  fourth  cell  for  debtors. 
In  front  of  the  cells  is  a  corridor  nine  feet  wide,  where  the  pris- 
oners sit.  A  window  in  the  outside  wall  opens  into  this  corridor. 
The  only  ventilation  of  the  cells  is  through  a  small  opening  in  the 
centre  of  the  door.  The  jail  is  insecure,  very  dark,  without  venti- 
lation and  without  sewerage.     There  is  a  privy  in  the  jail.     A  new 
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jail  is  very  mucli  needed.  One  prisoner  escaped  into  the  court 
room  above,  by  burning  a  hole  in  the  upper  floor  of  his  cell  with  a 
candle.  McC. 

Nov.  16, 1870. 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY. 

Almshouse. — The  almshouse  in  thiscounty  consists  of  two  build- 
ings, one  of  which,  occupied  by  the  keeper,  is  of  logs.  There  is  a 
frame  building  for  the  paupers,  in  good  repair,  but  of  scarcely 
sufficient  capacity.  The  number  ol  inmates  on  the  day  of  visi- 
tation was  ten,  of  whom  six  were  insane  or  idiotic,  and  two  were 
blind.  The  paupers  fare  as  well  as  the  family  of  the  keeper.  The 
keeper  is  paid  $2  25  a  week,  and  furnishes  everything  except 
medicine  and  medical  attendance.  He  raised  upon  the  farm  this 
year,  600  bushels  of  corn,  40  of  wheat,  and  200  of  oats ;  also,  an 
acre  of  sorghum.  There  is  an  apple  orchard  upon  the  place,  and  a 
garden. 

Jail. — This  jail  is   of  iron.     It  was   erected   in   1862.      The 
plan  was  patented  December  20th,  1859,  by  Yalleau  and   Jacobs, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.     The  outside  door  is  of  solid  iron,  with  a  little 
opening,  and  a  small  shutter  closed  by  a  button,  through  which 
the  keeper  can  look.     The  inside  door  is  of  iron  bars,    crossed. 
The  cells  have  doors  with  round  iron  bars  an  inch  thick,  and  an 
inch  and  a  half  apart  ;  and  the  doors  can  all  be  fastened  at  once  on 
each  side  by  a  peculiar  cell  door   fastening,   patented  Nov.   16, 
1859.     Each  cell  has  a  water  closet  in  it,  and  there  appears  to  be 
an  apparatus  for  flooding.     There  is  a  pump  in  the  corridor  be- 
tween the  cells  ;  a  window  at  one  end  with  a  double  grate,  and    a 
close  iron  shutter  outside.     There  are  two  gratings  in  the  floor  of 
the  corridor,  and  one  large,  double  grating  in  the  ceiling,  with  an 
opening  for  the  stove  pipe.     The  space  above  is  open  to  the  roof. 
There  have  been  iron  bedsteads  in  the  cells,  but  at  present  there 
is  only  one  in  the  jail.     The  jailor  stated  that  a  negro  succeeded 
in  prying  ofl"  his  cell  door,  and  that  one  night,  some  of  the  prison- 
ers pried  oft'  two.     Two  prisoners  escaped  by  drilling  out  the  ven- 
tilator in  the  floor.    The  jail  is  secuie  when  the  cell  doors  are  fas- 
tened.    The  secretary  of  the  board  saw  a  man  and  woman  in  the 
corridor  together,     'ihe  keeper  said   that  the  woman's  husband 
was  in  the  jail  with  her.     The  premises  have  not  been  cleaned  for 
a  year  or  more.  W. 

Oct.  26,  1870. 
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FULTON  COUNTY. 

Almshouse. — The  almshouse  in  this  county  is  a  very  large  one, 
being  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  feet  in  length  by  thirty-six  in 
width,  and  contains  sixty-five  rooms,  of  which  fifty  are  devoted  to 
the  use  of  the  paupers.  There  is  a  kitchen  in  the  basement,  and 
a  dining  room  for  each  sex,  separately,  upon  the  first  floor.  The 
capacity  is  one  hundred.  There  were  only  thirty-one  inmates  on 
the  day  of  visitation.  The  house  is  partly  old  and  partly  new, 
but  all  in  good  repair.  There  is  a  general  want  of  cleanliness 
throughout  the  building,  and  the  cells  occupied  by  the  insane  are 
especially  cold  and  filthy. .  There  seemed  to  be  a  deficiency  of 
beds  and  bedding  for  the  inmates. 

Jail. — The  jail  is  of  stone  and  iron,  with  slate  roof.  It  was 
erected  in  1807,  at  an  expense  suflicient  to  have  secured  a  first 
class  prison ;  but  the  cells  are  so  low,  and  the  windows  so  small, 
that  it  is  both  dark  and  damp  and  poorly  ventilated.  The  com- 
missioner saw  the  prisoners  at  dinner,  and  their  food  was  of  good 
quality,  and  of  suflicient  quantity.  The  Methodist  clergyman  oc- 
casionally visits  the  prison.  C. 

Nov.  2J:,  1870. 

GALLATIN   COUNTY. 

Almshouse. — The  almshouse  consists  of  three  comfortable  log 
buildings,  each  fourteen  feet  square.  The  keeper  receives  three 
dollars  a  week  for  each  inmate,  and  pays  rent  for  the  use  of  the 
farm.     The  paupers  are  apparently,  well  cared  for. 

Jail. — The  jail  is  of  brick,  lined  with  hewn  logs  and  plank.  It 
is  made  secure,  and  a  corridor  thirty-six  feet  long  and  five  feet 
wide,  where  the  prisoners  spend  their  time  during  the  day,  is  com- 
paratively comfortable ;  but  the  cells  are  unfit  for  use.  Four  one 
inch  holes  through  an  iron  door,  aft'ord  all  the  air  they  have  at 
nio-ht.  There  is  no  sewerage.  Gallatin  county  needs  a  better 
jail.  B- 

Nov.  13,  1870. 

GREENE    COUNTY. 

Ahnshouse. — Greene  county  is  now  building  a  new  almshouse,  to 
contain  fifty  paupers.  From  representations  made  to  the  cummis- 
sioaer,  he  judges  that  it   will  be  a  model  building.     The  former 
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poor  farm  having  been  sold,  the  commissioner  did  not  visit  it,  but 
bad  the  assurance  that  all  was  as  it  should  be. 

Jail. — The  jail,  which  is  of  brick,  was  erected  in  1860,  in  con- 
nection with  the  jailor's  house.  The  corridor  is  about  live  and  a 
half  feet  wide,  and  well  ventilated.  There  is  no  sewerage.  The 
inmates  are  well  cared  for.  Two  insane  persons  were  confined  in 
the  jail  on  the  day  of  visitation.  L. 

Sept.  8,  1870. 

•  GEUNDY  COUNTY. 

Almshoiise. — The  almshouse  in  this  county  was  bought  by  de- 
tachments, and  is  very  irregular  in  shape.  It  contains  ten  rooms, 
is  old,  cold,  comfortless,  destitute  of  facilities  for  bathing,  and  is 
as  badly  arranged  as  it  can  be.  It  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  be 
comfortable  in  it.  A  separate  room,  ten  feet  square,  is  attached, 
in  which  insane  persons  are  confined.  The  keeper  is  allowed  the 
use  of  the  farm,  and  of  three  cows,  and  is  paid  one  dollar  per  week 
for  each  pauper  cared  for.  The  county  furnishes  clothing  and 
medical  attendance.  This  method  of  providing  for  paupers  is 
wrong,  as  it  makes  the  man  in  charge  interested  in  the  cost  of 
their  support.  This  is  the  only  place  where  the  county  insane 
can  be  sent  who  are  not  received  at  the  asylum,  a  sad  commen- 
tary upon  their  condition. 

Jail. — The  jail  is  a  two  story  building,  thirty-six  feet  long  by 
eighteen  in  width.  The  lower  story  is  of  stone,  and  used  for  the 
confinement  of  prisoners.  The  upper  story  is  of  brick  and  occu- 
pied by  the  sherifi"  and  his  family.  It  was  erected  in  1855,  and 
is  a  very  poor  structure,  badly  ventilated,  dark  and  insecure.  The 
sheriff  is  a  humane  man,  and  treats  prisoners  well,  furnishing 
them  with  books  and  with  papers.  Forty-nine  persons  have  been 
committed  during  the  year  ending  September  1,  1869,  twenty- 
seven  of  whom  were  committed  for  violation  of  the  city  ordinan- 
ces. R. 

Aug.   27,  1870. 

HAMILTON  COUNTY. 

Almshouse. — The  almshouse  in  this  county  consists  of  two  log 
buildings,  one  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  keeper,  the  other  by 
the  paupers.  The  pauper  house  contains  two  rooms,  joined  by  a 
porch:  and  one  of  the  rooms  is  divided  through  the  centre  by  a 
partition.     The  keeper  is  paid  two  dollars  a  week  for  each  pauper 
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cared  fir,  and  furnishes  everything,  including  medicine  and  medi- 
cal rttrendauce.  There  were  only  live  inmates  on  the  day  of  visi- 
tation, of  whom  two  were  idiotic. 

Jail. — The  jail,  which  is  wholly  detached  from  any  building,  is 
situated  in  the  court  house  yard,  and  was  visited  in  company  with 
a  party  of  gentlemen  atter  night.  There  were  no  prisoners  in  it 
at  the  time  of  visitation,  but  signs  of  their  former  presence  were 
abundant.  Tne  stench  was  intolerable.  The  jail  is  of  iron,  and  a 
good  one  of  its  class.  These  jails  are  open  to  many  sertous  ob- 
jections. W. 

Oct.  25,  1870. 

HANCOCK   COUNTY. 

Almshouse. — The  almshouse  consists  of  a  main  building  thirty- 
six  by  fifty-two,  with  an  "L"  sixteen  feet  by  twenty-four,  and  a 
smaller  building,  sixteen  feet  by  twenty,  for  confining  the  insane. 
The  number  of  rooms  is  sixteen,  of  which  seven  are  used  by  the 
keeper  and  his  family.  ISTo  records  are  kept.  The  keeper 
receives  $1000  and  the  use  of  the  farm  for  taking  charge,  feeding 
and  clothing  the  county  paupers. 

Jail. — The  jail,  built  in  1865,  is  of  stone,  with  ceils  seven  feet 
hio-h,  seven  feet  long  and  five  feet  wide,  ventilated  by  grated 
doors  to  the  cells,  and  pipes  extending  from  the  top  of  each  cell 
through  the  roof.  C. 

Dec.  10,  1869. 

HAKDIN   COUNTY. 

Almshouse. — Hardin  county  has  no  almshouse. 

Jail. — The  jail  is  a  small  brick  building,  out  of  repair,  with  one 
cell,  sixteen  by  four  feet,  which  is  the  only  portion  in  use.  There 
is  no  sewerage  and  very  little  light  or  air.  B. 

E'ov.  12,  1870. 

HENDERSON   COUNTY. 

Almshouse. — The  almshouse  consists  of  three  buildings,  one 
forty  feet  by  fifty  in  size,  another  twenty-eight  by  forty,  and  a 
third  sixteen  by  twelve.  There  are  twenty-five  rooms,  of  which 
six  are  occupied  by  the  keeper  and  his  family,  one  is  a  kitchen 
and  dining  room  for  the  inmates,  one  a  sitting  room  for  the 
males,  one  a  sitting  room  for  the  females,  and  the  rest  are  occu- 
pied as  sleeping  apartments.  There  are  four  cells  for  the  confine- 
ment of  the  insane. 
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Jail. — The  jail  is  of  stone,  secure,  in  good  repair,  and  of  suffi- 
cient capacity,  with  provision  for  the  separation  of  the  sexes, 
Dec.  4,  1869.  C. 

HENEY    COUNTY. 

Almshouse — The  almshouse,  which  is  frame,  was  apparently 
built  for  a  farm  dwelling.  Additions  have  been  made  for  the 
accommodation  of  paupers.  It  is  poorly  adapted  to  its  purpose. 
The  rooms  are  low  and  quite  crowded,  the  beds  cheap  and  scanti- 
ly covered.  The  insane,  of  whom  there  were  three,  were  con- 
fined in  cells,  without  fire  or  other  means  of  warmth. 

Jail — The  jail  is  of  brick  and  stone.  It  was  built  in  1S66,  and 
cost,  with  the  land,  $15,000,  It  was  intended  to  be  a  first  class 
prison,  and  but  for  the  lack  of  proper  ventilation,  would  have 
been  all  that  was  needed.  As  it  is,  the  lower  tier  of  cells  are 
only  used  when  the  jail  is  crowded.  The  bedding  of  the  prisoners 
appeared  to  be  of  poor  quality  and  scanty  in  quantity.  C. 

Nov.  21,  1870. 

IROQDOIS    COUNTY. 

Almshouse. — The  keeper  of  the  paupers  in  this  county  rents  the 
farm,  for  which  he  pays  $200  a  year,  and  receives  three  dollars 
per  week  for  the  board  of  each  pauper,  and  thirty-five  dollars 
each  for  their  clothing  per  annum.  Medicines  and  medical  at- 
tendance are  let  to  the  lowest  bidder.  Last  year  the  amount 
paid  the  physician  was  ninety  dollars,  for  attending  the  paupers 
in  the  almshouse,  all  paupers  outside  of  the  almshouse,  within 
the  range  of  his  practice,  and  the  prisoners  in  jail,  including  the 
furnishing  of  medical  supplies.  The  buildings  are  two  in  num- 
ber, one  of  them  eighteen  feet  by  twenty,  and  one  story  in  height, 
built  of  Ings,  containing  two  rooms,  with  a  third  room  attached, 
ten  feet  by  sixteen;  a  two  story  building,  sixteen  by  thirty  feet, 
is  used  by  the  keeper  and  his  family,  and  by  paupers.  It  con- 
tains five  rooms.  The  buildings  are  very  poor  and  cold,  and 
not  kept  as  cleanly  as  they  should  be.  The  family  of  the 
keeper  and  the  paupers  eat  at  the  same  table,  and  eat  together. 
The  keeper  appears  to  be  a  humane  man,  but  not  qualified  for  the 
position  he  holds. 

Jail — The  jail  in  this  county,  erected  in  1866,  is  of  stone,  and 
quite  a  good  one — secure,  light,   with  good  sewerage,  and  fair 

ventilation.     It  is  in  the  lower  story  of  the  court  house.     Tne  cells 
—17 
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are  surrounded  on  two  sides  by  corridors,  twelve  feet  wide.  A 
pipe  runs  from  each  cell  to  the  flue  in  the  main  passage,  con- 
necting with  the  outside  of  the  building.  There  are  large  win- 
dows in  the  outer  wall,  and  grated  doors  from  the  cells  opening 
into  each  of  the  corridors.  The  cells,  when  closed,  are  light 
enough  to  read  in.  A  privy  is  in  the  jail,  and  water  from  the 
cistern  can  be  let  into  it  by  turning  the  stop-cock.  R. 

INiov.  17,  1870. 

JACKSON    COUNTY. 

Almshouse. — The  average  number  of  paupers  supported  by 
Jackson  county  is  about  fifty.  They  are  distributed  through  the 
county  among  the  farmers.  There  is  no  almshouse.  In  the 
judgment  of  the  commissioner,  whose  information  is  obtained 
from  the  county  clerk,  the  county  manages  its  pauper  expenses 
very  poorly.  It  pays  more,  in  the  aggregate,  than  any  other 
countv  visited  by  this  commissioner.  One  man  takes  charge  of 
all  the  paupers  at  $2  each  per  week  for  board,  except  when  the 
county  can  hire  them  out  at  a  lower  rate.  The  number  in  his 
care  at  the  time  of  visitation  was  fifteen. 

Jail. — The  jail  is  of  brick,  with  iron  cells,  ventilated  by  barred 
doors,  which  open  into  the  corridor,  six  feet  wide.  The  condition 
in  which  it  is  kept  is  fair.  It  is  insecure  and  destitute  of  sewer- 
age. There  is  no  privy,  but  buckets  are  used  instead.  The  jailor 
occupies  a  portion  of  the  building  as  a  residence  for  himself  and 
family.  McC. 

Aug.  10,  1870. 

JASPER    COUNTY. 

Almshouse. — Jasper  county  has  no  poor  farm.  The  average 
number  of  paupers  is  about  five.  They  are  kept  by  one  person 
who  receives  all  who  are  sent  to  him,  whether  they  be  few  or 
many,  for  $375  per  annum.  The  commissioner  judges  that  un- 
der this  arrangement  they  cannot  fare  very  well,  especially  if  the 
number  should  at  any  time  be  large.  The  keeper  furnishes 
everything,  food,  clothing,  medicine  and  medical  attendance,  for 
the  sum  stated. 

Jail. — This  jail,  built  in  1850,  is  of  stone,  with  two  rooms,  four- 
teen feet  by  sixteen,  and  seven  feet  high,  one  above  the  other, 
communicating  by  a  trap  door  in  the  centre  of  the  floor.  There 
are  small   barred  windows,  two  feet  long  and  one  foot  wide,  in 
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in  each.  cell.  It  is  insecure ;  several  escapes  have  been  made  dur- 
ing  the  past  two  years  It  is  of  insufficient  capacity,  in  bad  re- 
pair, and  unfit  for  the  confinement  of  prisoners.  The  county 
talks  of  building  a  new  jail.  McC. 

Sept.  29,  1870. 

JEFFERSON    COUNTY. 

Almshouse. — The  almshouse  is  situated  three  miles  east  of  Mt. 
Yernon.  The  commissioner  was  prevented  from  visiting  it,  but 
he  obtained  statistics  from  the  county  judge,  who  is  familiar  with, 
all  the  facts.  The  buildings  are  said  to  be  old  and  dilapidated  and 
hardly  fit  for  occupancy.  The  total  pauper  expense  for  in-door 
and  out-door  relief  in  this  county  is  about  $1,200  per  annum.  The 
number  of  inmates  on  the  day  of  visitation  of  the  county  was  12. 
^  Jail. — The  jail  is  a  miserable  affair.  It  is  about  sixteen  feet 
square  and  lined  inside  with  boiler  iron.  Ventilation  is  effected 
by  one  small  barred  window  in  each  cell,  and  a  small  aperture  in 
the  iron  door.  The  cells  open  into  a  corridor  sixteen  feet  long  and 
eight  feet  wide.  A  sink  descends  from  each  cell  into  the  ground 
beneath,  and  from  thence  into  a  large  reservoir  dug  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  jail  is  surrounded  by  a  picket  fence  fifteen  feet  high, 
which  renders  ventilation  worse  than  it  otherwise  would  be.  The 
jail  should  be  condemned.  McC. 

Aug.  3,  1870. 

JERSEY  COUNTY. 

Almshouse. — The  almshouse  in  this  county  is  built  of  brick, 
and  is  seventy-four  feet  long  and  thirty -eight  feet  wide,  with  one 
single  room  thirty  feet  by  twenty-flve  feet.  It  contains  twenty- 
six  rooms  and  has  a  capacity  of  one  hundred  and  fifty.  It  is  new, 
but  the  design  does  not  exhibit  any  great  skill.  There  is  no  pro- 
vision for  bathing  the  inmates.  The  rooms  are  kept  in  very  good 
order,  and  the  inmates  well  fed  on  good  plain  healthful  food. 

Jail. — This  jail,  built  in  1862,  of  stone,  contains  only  two  cells, 
each  seven  feet  high,  seven  feet  wide,  and  seven  feet  long.  The 
corridor  does  not  exceed  three  feet  in  width.  It  is  made  of  solid 
slabs  of  rock.  The  ventilation  is  poor,  and  in  hot  weather  the  in- 
mates must  suffer  terribly.  No  provision  is  made  for  the  separa- 
tion of  sexes.  In  short,  it  is  a  jail  not  at  all  worthy  of  the  rich 
county  of  Jersey.  The  county  officials  contemplate  building  a 
new  one.        June  1,  1870.  L. 
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JO  DAVIESS  COUNTY. 

Almshouse. — During  the  last  year,  the  building  on  the  county 
farm  has  been  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  county  has  recommended 
another  in  the  city  of  Galena,  for  the  use  of  the  paupers,  of  whom 
there  were  eleven  on  the  day  of  visitation.  They  are  still  kept  in 
a  shelter  upon  the  county  farm,  and  are  supplied  with  food  from  a 
house  in  Galena  twice  or  three  times  a  week.  "While  the  paupers 
are  comfortably  cared  for,  the  condition  of  the  insane  is  as  deplora- 
ble as  can  be  imagined.  Their  cells  are  excessively  and  unrea- 
sonably filthy.  The  overseers  report  that  they  are  cleaned  once  in 
two  weeks. 

Jail. — The  jail,  erected  in  1839,  of  stone,  is  built  in  the  side  of 
the  bluff,  which  adds  somewhat  to  its  security,  but  renders  it  dark 
and  damp  and  poorly  ventilated.  It  is  so  dark  as  to  make  it  diffi-* 
cult  to  read  upon  a  bright  day.  There  is  no  ventilation  except 
through  the  cell  doors  from  a  narrow  hall.  Its  manner  of  con- 
struction  affords  a  slight  protection  to  the  jailor  against  desperate 
men.  The  prisoners  are  comfortably  fed,  and  no  special  effort  is 
made  to  keep  them  clean.  C. 

Nov.  11,  1870. 

JOHNSON    COUNTY. 

Aluishouse. — Johnson  county  has  no  almshouse,  and  but  five  pau- 
pers, who  are  distributed  throughout  the  county  and  kept  on  sep- 
arate contracts,  at  an  average  cost  of  about  $110  each  per  annum 
for  all  expenses. 

Jail. — The  jail  is  of  hewn  logs,  sided  on  the  outside  and  planked 
on  the  inside.  Air  and  light  are  furnished  by  two  grated  open- 
ings eight  inches  square,  it  is  entered  by  a  trap  door  from  the 
story  above.  The  jail  is  in  poor  repair,  of  inisufficieut  capacity, 
destitute  of  furniture,  and  without  sewerage.  B. 

:Nov.  7,  1870. 

kane  county. 

Almshouse. — The  almshouse  in  this  county,  the  commissioner 
regrets  to  say,  is  anything  but  creditable  to  the  rich  and  populous 
county  of  Kane.  The  condition  of  the  paupers  was  such  as  to 
lead  the  commissioner  to  hope  that  the  county  authorities  will  in- 
vestigate the  manner  in  which  they  are  cared  for,  and  remedy  the 
existing  evils.     The  keeper  seems  to   mean  to  treat  them  well. 
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The  rooms  are  small,  low  and  cold.  There  is  a  separate  building 
for  the  insane,  which  is,  if  possible,  still  more  uncomfortable  than 
that  where  the  remainder  of  the  paupers  are  kept.  On  tlie  day 
of  visitation  there  were  three  insane  inmates,  of  whom  one  is  kept 
constantly  chained,  and  has  been  for  the  last  four  years,  which 
seems  to  be  wholly  unnecessary,  and  if  so,  cruel  in  the  extreme. 
The  farm  is  worked  in  the  interest  of  the  county,  the  profits  be- 
ing consumed  by  the  paupers,  and  the  keeper  is  paid  for  his  servi- 
ces $i80  per  annum  and  provision  and  groceries  for  himself  and 
family.  Supervisors  in  the  town  are  authorized  to  make  provi- 
sion for  paupers  in  private  famihes,  and  the  expense  is  paid  by  a 
general  county  tax. 

Jail. — The  jail,  built  in  1856,  is  in  the  basement  of  the  court 
house,  and  consists  of  fourteen  cells  without  flues,  surrounded  by 
a  corridor.  The  ventilaiion,  which  is  bad,  is  effected  by  grated 
doors  opening  into  this  corridor,  and  the  corridor  is  ventilated  by 
grated  windows  in  the  outside  wall.  Among  the  prisoners  on  the 
day  of  visitation  were  three  insane  persons;  two  of  them  had  been 
confined  for  a  few  months  past,  and  one  for  six  years.  There  are 
two  dark  cells,  which  are  not  often  used.  The  jail  is  dark  and  the 
sewerage  imperfect — so  much  so  as  to  render  the  odor  pervading 
it  very  offensive.  R. 

Nov.  2,  1870. 

KANKAKEE  COUNTT. 

Almshouse. — Kankakee  county  has  no  almshouse.  Each  town 
provides  for  its  own  paupers,  the  expense  being  paid  by  tax  on 
each  town.  The  insane  are  provided  for  at  the  expense  of  the 
county,  which  pays  from  $25  to  $36  per  month  for  the  support  of 
each,  and  $105  for  the  clothing  of  all.  There  are  now  five  thus 
supported,  besides  three  in  the  asylum  at  Jacksonville.  It  is  said 
that  at  times  some  of  them  are  chained.  Kankakee  township  has 
an  almshouse,  erected  in  1859,  at  a  cost  for  land  and  buildings  of 
$12,000.  This  town  sold  out  the  contract  for  the  support  of  its 
paupers  to  the  lowest  bidder. 

Jail. — The  jail,  built  in  1856,  of  stone,  appears  to  be  secure, 
but  the  ventilation  is  very  bad  and  the  sewerage  still  worse.  In 
its  present  condition  it  is  an  unfit  place  of  confinement  for  a  crimi- 
nal, much  more  of  an  insane  man  or  a  witness.  It  is  in  the  lower 
story  of  the  court  house,  but  above  ground.  R. 

Nov.  17,  1870. 
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KENDALL    COUNTY. 

Almshouse. — There  is  no  almshouse  in  this  county.  The  pau- 
pers are  supported  in  private  families,  under  the  direction  of  the 
supervisors  of  the  respective  towns,  each  town  paying  the  expense 
of  its  own  pauper-;,  which  varies,  as  reported  last  year,  from  three 
and  a-half  to  seven  dollars  per  week.  No  special  provision  is 
made  for  insane  paupers. 

Jail. — The  jail,  though  built  as  late  as  1864,  is  unfortunately 
constructed.  It  is  situated  in  the  basement  of  the  court  house. 
Through  this  basement  a  passage  ten  feet  wide  extends,  and  from 
the  passage  a  grated  door  leads  into  a  room  twelve  feet  square, 
with  a  grated  window  in  the  outer  wall  of  the  building.  From 
this  room  a  passage  two  feet  wide  extends  for  twelve  or  fifteen 
feet,  on  either  side  of  which  are  two  cells,  without  window,  light 
or  ventilation,  except  from  the  grated  doors  of  the  cells  opening 
into  this  narrow  passage.  The  jail  is  damp ;  confinement  in  such 
a  place  is  an  outrage,  tending  to  make  prisoners  worse,  instead  of 
better,  and  likely,  if  continued  for  any  length  of  time,  seriously  to 
injure  their  health.  E. 

Nov.,  1870. 

KNOX  COUNTY. 

Almshouse. — The  Knox  county  almshouse  was  built  and  fur- 
nished at  an  expense  to  the  county  of  ^10,000,  and  is  perhaps  a 
model,  and  the  best  arranged  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  de- 
signed, in  the  state.  It  is  scrupulously  neat  in  every  department ; 
the  beds  are  clean,  and  well  provided  with  covering ;  the  ventila- 
tion is  such  that  there  is  no  oScnsive  smell,  and  the  whole  house 
is  a  constant  witness  to  the  value  of  systematic  cleanliness. 

Jail. — The  jail  is  utterly  unfit  for  its  purpose.  It  was  built  in 
1838.  It  is  in  bad  repair,  insecure,  and  of  insufiicient  capacity. 
From  the  manner  of  its  construction,  it  is  unsafe  for  the  jailor, 
and  it  is  so  badly  ventilated  as  to  be  unhealthy  for  the  inmates. 
The  prisoners  confined  here  never  want  water,  treatment  or  food. 

Nov.  22,  1870.  C. 
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LAKE  COUNTY. 

Almshouse, — The  almshouse  consists  of  a  three-storv  buildincj, 
thirty-six  by  forty  feet,  occupied  by  the  keeper,  his  family,  and  the 
paupers ;  also  two  one-story  buildings,  one  of  them  twenty-six  feet 
by  thirty-two,  and  the  other  twenty-eight  by  thirty-four,  used  for 
the  confinement  of  the  insane.  The  building  for  the  insane  pau- 
pers is  a  very  good  one,  and  well  arranged.  The  main  building, 
occupied  by  the  other  paupers,  with  the  keeper  and  his  family,  is 
not  well  arranged,  but  nevertheless  is  comfortable.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  rooms,  the  beds  and  the  clothing,  with  the  general 
appearance  of  the  paupers,  clearly  indicates  that  the  keeper  and 
the  matron  understand  their  duty,  and  perform  it  in  a  kind  and 
intelligent  manner. 

Jail. — The  jail,  built  in  1856,  of  brick  and  wood,  is  very  inse- 
cure, dark,  and  badly  ventilated.  It  is  of  little  or  no  value,  and 
a  new  jail  is  very  much  needed.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  citi- 
zens of  the  county  will  not  build  another  in  the  basement  of  the 
court  house.  E,. 

I^ov.  18,  1870. 

LA  SALLE  COUNTY. 

Almshouse. — The  almshouse  is  of  sufficient  size,  comfortable, 
and  well  kept.  The  farm,  consisting  of  eighty  acres,  is  all  culti- 
vated by  pauper  labor.  Most  of  the  laborers  are  insane ;  several 
of  them,  under  a  former  keeper,  were  kept  for  years  chained  in 
their  cells,  and  were  considered  very  dangerous.  The  present 
keeper,  in  ninety  days  after  taking  charge,  had  them  all  at  work 
upon  the  iarm.  They  soon  became  cleanly,  docile  and  industri- 
ous, and  so  continue,  though  still  insane.  This  fact  is  highly  sug- 
gestive to  ail  keepers  of  insane  paupers. 

Jail. — The  jail  is  an  apartment  in  the  basement  or  cellar  of  the 
court  house.  The  cells,  nine  feet  high,  seven  feet  long,  and  three 
and  a  half  feet  wide,  opening  into  a  corridor  eight  feet  wide  by 
forty-five  in  length,  lighted  bj  two  half  windows.  There  is  no 
ventilation,  and  the  sewerage  is  imperfect.  It  is  unhealthful  and 
unsafe,  has  long  been  a  reproach  to  the  county,  and  recently  an 
appropriation  has  been  made  for  a  new  edifice.  Jt  is  confidently 
expected  that  one  will  soon  be  erected  worthy  of  the  second 
county  in  the  state.  B. 

Sept.  15,  ISrO. 
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LAWRENCE    COUNTY. 

Almshouse. — Lawrence  county  has  no  almshouse.  On  the  day 
of  visitation,  the  county  clerli  was  absent,  and  the  commissioner 
could  obtain  no  accurate  statistics.  He  was  informed  that  the 
average  number  of  paupers  is  about  twelve,  who  are  let  out  to 
diflerent  parties  throu^^h  the  county,  at  a  weekly  cost  for  each  of 
$2  50,  making  the  total  pauper  expense  about  §2000  per  annum. 

Jail. — The  jail,  erected  in  1855,  is  a  brick  building,  and  is  now 
undergoing  some  repairs.  There  are  two  iron  cells  in  the  upper 
story,  well  ventilated  by  barred  doors,  with  two  small  windows  in 
each  cell,  and  the  ceiling  of  each  is  perforated.  The  cells  are  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  a  corridor,  with  four  grated  windows. 
Pipes  convey  the  ofl'al  into  a  vault  outside  the  building.  The  jail 
is  well  kept,  clean  and  free  from  any  ofi'ensive  smell.  The  cells 
are  new.  The  sheriff  manifests  a  good  degree  of  interest  in  the 
subject  of  the  proper  treatment  of  criminals  and  paupers. 

August  19,  1870.  McO. 

LEE  COUNTY. 

Almshouse. — The  almshouse  in  this  county  is  situated  six  miles 
south  of  Dixon.  It  is  of  suthcient  capacity  for  the  present,  and 
tolerably  well  arranged.  A  furnace  in  the  basement  is  said  to  keep 
the  rooms  comfortable  in  winter.  The  inmates  a])pear  to  be  well 
cared  for.  The  poor  farm  is  worked  in  the  interest  of  the  county, 
the  products  being  consumed  by  the  paupers.  The  keeper  receives 
$350  per  annum,  and  supplies  for  himself  and  his  family.  The 
insane  who  are  considered  dangerous  are  kept  confined  in  cells ; 
the  remainder  go  at  large  during  the  day.  The  manner  in  which 
the  paupers  are  provided  for  is  creditable,  except  in  one  particular, 
viz  :  that  the  contract  for  medicines  and  medical  attendance  at  the 
poor  farm,  and  for  all  the  paupers  within  six  miles  of  the  court 
house  outside  of  the  poor  farm,  also  for  the  prisoners  in  the  jail, 
is  let  out  to  the  lowest  bidder,  and  taken  at  the  sum  of  $100  per 
annum.  In  1869,  the  sum  paid  was  only  "875.  This  is  wrong  in 
principle,  as  it  makes  the  bidder  interested  in  the  amount  of  ser- 
vice rendered,  and  medicine  furnished.  A  good  physician  should 
be  employed,  and  paid  a  reasonable  compensation  for  his  services. 
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Jail. — The  jail,  erected  in  1841,  is  built  of  locrs.  It  is  very  un- 
safe, dark,  and  badly  ventilated.  A  new  jail  is  badly  needed,  and 
the  county  is  amply  able  to  build  a  good  one  of  sufficient  capaci- 
ty. K. 

^ov.  30,  isra. 

LOGAN   COtJNT'F. 

Almshouse.— ^\\Q  almshouse  consists  of  one  large  brick  edifice^ 
"weJl  built  and  well  arranged,  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  water,  and 
abutidalit  facilities  for  washilig.  It  cost  ten  thousand  dollars. 
The  former  keeper  had  recently  deceased  at  the  time  of  visitation, 
and  the  new  keeper,  who  had  been  employed  temporarily,  could 
give  but  little  information  as  to  the  paupers.  The  pauper  com- 
mittee of  th'e  board  of  supervisors,  report  a  saving  of  nearly 
three  thousand  dollars  in  cash,  by  use  of  the  county  farm  and 
almshouse. 

/c^^7.— ^The  jail  is  a  substantial  stone  structure,  apparently  secure, 
ill  good  repair,  and  of  sufficient  capacity.  It  was  erected  in  1869. 
Each  cell  has  in  it  a  pump  and  water  basin,  and  good  sewerage. 
The  jail  is  well  kept.  The  lower  tier  of  cells  are  too  dark,  and 
the  ventilation  is  defective,  but  it  is  far  superior  to  most  jails  in  the 
state.     Provision  is  made  for  a  separation  of  the  sexes.  B. 

Sept.  24.  18T0. 

MACON  COUNTY. 

AlmsTioXise. — The  bnildings  on  the  county  farm,  which  are  com- 
fortable, consist  of  a  two  story  frame  for  the  keeper,  an  old  farm 
house  for  the  paupers,  and  a  little  building  for  the  insane.  The 
keeper  supports  the  paupers  for  the  use  of  the  farm,  which  con- 
sists of  one  hundred  and  ninety  acres. 

t7a^7.^Macon  county  has  a  substantial  and  safe  brick  jail,  cleanly 
and  well  kept,  but  deficient  in  air  and  light.  It  was  built  in  1868. 
The  cells  are  small,  and  there  is  no  provision  for  separation  of 
the  sexes.  B. 

Sept.  28,  18Y0. 

MA-COUPIN   COUNTYi 

Almshouse. — In  this  county  the  keeper  has  the  Use  of  the  poor 
farm,  and  is  paid  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  week  for  the  care 
of  paupers.     The  building  is  old,  but  kept  in  a  cleanly  condition. 
A  new  building  will  be  erected  during  the  coming  year. 
—18 
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Jail. — The  jail  is  a  new  one,  and  not  what  it  should  be,  for  the 
money  it  costy  viz  :  fifteen  thousand  dollars.  It  contains  twenty- 
three  cells,  which  are  entirely  tuo  small^  and  are  not  sufficiently 
ventilated.  The  sewerage  is  good.  It  is  not  kept  in  as  good  con- 
dition as  it  ought  to  be.  L. 

Nov.  14,  18T0. 

MADISOIf  COUNTT. 

Almshouse. — The  almshouse  in  this  county  is  well  kept,  clean 
and  in  good  order.  It  consists  of  four  buildings,  one  of  which  of 
brick,  ninety  by  seventy  feet,  and  two  storiea  in  height,  is  new. 
The  superintendent  has  the  use  of  the  farm,  and  is  paid  two  dol- 
lars and  seventy-five  centa  per  week  for  each  pauper.  The  in- 
mates are  required  to  bathe  weekly.  One  half  of  them  or  more 
are  insane  or  semi-idiotic. 

Jail. — Madison  county  is  building  a  new  jail,  to  hold  forty 
prisoners,  at  an  expense  of  forty-five  thousand  dollars.  The  walls 
are  of  brick,  lined  with  boiler  iron  plated  to  the  wall,  so  as  to  ad- 
mit air  between  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  wall.  The  cells, 
which  are  seven  and  a  half  feet  high,  seven  feet  and  nine  inches 
long,  and  five  feet  wide,  are  all  lighted  and  well  ventilated.  The 
sewerage,  which  is  good,  is  by  means  of  tiling  under  ground. 
There  is  no  communication  whatever  between  the  sexes ;  in  short, 
this  is  a  model  jail  for  convenience,  security,  ventilation  and  sew- 
erage. I>. 

June  10,  1870. 

MAKION  COUKTT. 

Almshouse. — This  almshouse,  four  miles  southeast  of  Salem,  is 
one  of  the  best  arranged  in  the  district.  The  main  building  is 
forty-two  feet  by  twenty,  with  two  "  L's"  running  back  forty  feet, 
sixteen  feet  each  in  width.  The  space  between  the  "  L's'^  is  about 
twenty  feet.  In  this  space  is  a  large  cistern.  One  side  of  tha 
"  L"  is  arranged  for  males,  and  the  other  for  females.  The  house 
is  kept  in  a  very  cleanly  condition,  and  the  overseer  seemed  to 
be  an  excellent  man  for  his  place.  There  is  a  good  barn,  smoke- 
house and  other  necessary  out-houses  for  the  convenience  of  the 
inmates.  The  clergy  of  Salem  frequently  visit  and  preach  to  the 
paupers. 
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Jail. — The  jail,  erected  in  1859,  is  in  the  second  story  of  the 
building.  It  is  made  of  iron,  but  is  insecure.  The  ventilation  is 
fair.  The  sewerage  is  better  than  that  in  most  jails.  Pipes  carry 
the  offal  from  the  two  cells  down  into  a  large  vault  below.  There 
is  a  small  room  in  the  second  story  called  the  "  debtor's  room,"  in 
which  minor  and  female  persons  are  confined.  The  jail  is  too 
small;  as  many  as  twenty-two  prisoners  having  been  confined  in  it 
in  summer  at  one  time.  It  is  old,  and  the  county  is  meditating 
building  a  new  one.  McC 

Sept.  20,  1870. 

MARSHALL  COUNTY. 

Almshouse. — The  alms  house  in  this  county  is  a  very  poor  aflPair, 
badly  arranged,  cold  and  uncomfortable,  with  no  hospital  or  bath- 
ing accommodations.  With  the  present  buildings  and  furniture, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  the  inmates  cleanly  or  comfortable. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  there  will  soon  be  an  improvement  in  this  re- 
spect, and  that  the  inmates  will  be  required  to  pay  greater  atten- 
tion to  their  persons  and  their  apartments.  The  supervisors  are 
authorized  to  make  provision  for  the  support  of  the  paupers  in 
their  respective  towns,  the  expense  to  be  paid  by  a  general  tax  on 
the  county.  There  is  no  means  of  designating  where  a  pauper  is 
buried  in  this  county. 

Jail. — The  jail,  erected  in  1858,  is  entirely  insecure,  and  the 
ventilation  is  very  bad.  There  are  two  "  debtors'  rooms"  in  the 
same  story,  fourteen  feet  by  twenty,  where  the  female  prisoners 
are  kept  when  necessary.  The  cells,  nine  feet  high,  seven  feet 
long,  and  seven  feet  wide,  are  of  stone.  B. 

Aug.  26, 1870. 

MASON  COUNTY. 

Almshouse. — The  poor  farm  in  this  county  has  been  sold.  The 
board  of  supervisors  at  their  meeting  in  April,  1870,  passed  a  reso- 
lution requiring  each  township  to  support  its  own  poor,  under  the 
direction  of  its  own  supervisor.     This  is  done  as  an  experiment. 

Jail. — The  jail,  erected  in  1S56,  is  two  stories  in  height,  and 
built  of  brick,  lined  with  hard  wood  plank.  The  cells  are  of 
square   timber,  lined  crosswise  with  hard  wood  two  inch  plank. 
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There  is  a  corridor  four  feet  in  width  on  three  sides.  The  ventila- 
tion of  the  cells  is  very  imperfect.  There  is  no  sewerage,  and  the 
jail  is  insecure.  L. 

Oct.  5,  1870. 

MASSAC  COtJNTr. 

Almshouse. — The  almshouse,  which  is  partly  frame,  is  an  ordi- 
nary farm  structure,  in  fair  condition.  The  inmates  appear  quite 
comfortable. 

Jail. — The  jail  is  of  brick,  two  stories  in  height,  and  thirty  feet 
Ions  by  twenty  feet  in  width.  The  lower  story  contains  a  grated 
cao-e  of  iron  bars,  twelve  feet  square  and  seven  feet  high,  resemb- 
ling that  in  Pulaski  county.  This  arrangement  at  least,  affords 
the  prisoners  plenty  of  light  and  air,  a  merit  possessed  by  few  of 
the  jails  in  this  state.  B. 

liov.9,  1870. 

si'donough  county. 

Almshouse. — In  consequence  of  a  rain  storm,  and  the  necessity 
of  meeting  a  train,  the  commissioner  was  unable  to  visit  the  alms- 
house in  person. 

Jail. — The  jail,  erected  in  1856,  is  of  brick,  lined  with  iron. 
The  cells  are  ten  feet  in  height,  eight  feet  wide,  and  twelve  feet 
long,  with  a  corridor  eighteen  feet  long  by  nine  feet  wide.  There 
is  no  provision  for  a  separation  of  the  sexes.  The  jail  is  visited 
weekly  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Zimmerman.  The  cells  are  furnished 
with  bibles,  and  reading  matter  is  contributed  for  the  use  of  the 
prisoners.  C 

Dec.  9, 1869. 

m'heney  county. 

Almshouse. — There  is  no  almshouse  in  this  county.  The  super- 
visor of  each  town  makes  provision  for  the  eupport  of  paupers  in 
private  families,  and  the  expense  is  paid  by  ths  town.  iNo  report 
of  the  amount  of  this  expense  is  made  to  the  county  clerk. 

Jail. — The  jail,  erected  in  1856,  is  in  the  basement  of  the  court- 
house, and  quite  damp.  The  cells  are  dark.  The  ventilation  is 
defective.     Provision  is  made  for  the  separation  of  the  sexes. 

Nov.  3,  1870.  R. 
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M  LEAN  COUNTY. 

Almshouse. — The  paupers  in  this  county  are  barely  comfortable. 
There  are  three  buildings,  one  very  good  one  for  the  keeper,  one 
for  the  male  paupers  and  one  for  the  female  paupers.  Both  are 
in  the  same  yard,  and  in  close  proximity.  There  is  no  eflective 
separation  of  the  sexes.  There  were  twenty  insane  and  idiotic  out 
of  twenty-eight  paupers  in  the  almshouse  on  the  day  of  visitation. 

Jail. — The  jail,  erected  in  IS-iS,  is  constructed  of  boiler  iron 
inside  of  a  brick  siding.  It  is  tolerably  secure  but  very  dark,  and 
there  is  no  attempt  at  ventilation  or  sewerage.  The  privy  is  in 
the  jail.  The  prisoners  say  that  a  lighted  taper  will  not  burn  in 
the  back  part  of  the  cells  on  account  of  the  foul  air.  McLean 
county  has  just  completed  an  elegant  court-house  at  a  cost  of  $400,- 
000.    It  may  be  hoped  that  it  will  soon  build  a  jail  to  correspond. 

Sept.  23,1870.  J3. 

MENARD    COUNTY. 

Almshouse. — The  almshouse  consists  of  a  single  one  story  brick 
building,  fifty  feet  long  by  twenty-eight  in  width,  with  six  rooms, 
of  which  two  are  used  by  the  family,  and  four  by  the  paupers. 
The  keeper  pays  three  dollars  per  acre  rent,  for  the  use  of  seventy- 
eight  acres  of  a  farm  which  contains  one  hundred  and  thirty  acres, 
and  he  supports  the  paupers  for  three  dollars  each  per  week,  he 
having  the  pauper  labor  and  the  county  paying  for  medicines  and 
medical  attendance.  The  contract  for  keeping  paupers  in  this 
county  is  given  to  the  lowest  bidder,  the  keeper  furnishing  clothing. 

Jail. — At  the  time  of  visitation  in  1869,  the  old  jail,  erected  in 
1844,  of  brick,  lined  with  logs,  was  in  use.  Anew  jail  has  since 
been  erected  and  is  now  nearly  completed,  two  stories  in  height, 
of  stone,  with  twelve  cells,  in  two  tiers  of  six  each,  seven  feet 
high,  seven  feet  long,  and  five  feet  wide,  at  a  cost  of  $22,000.  The 
cells  are  warmed  by  hot-air  flues,  connected  with  two  registers  in 
the  floor  of  the  corridor,  which  surrounds  the  cells  on  three  sides. 
Both  the  hall  and  cells  are  lighted  only  by  two  windows  three  feet 
by  two,  at  a  distance  of  fourteen  feet  from  the  floor.  The  Dlat- 
form  between  the  upper  and  lower  tier  of  cells,  is  so  wide  as  to 
exclude  nearly  all  the  light  from  the  lower  cells,  and  the  lower 
portion  of  the  corridor,  rendering  them  so  dark  as  to  be  objection- 
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able.     Water  is  kept  in  a  tank  on  top  of  the  building,  and  con- 
ducted in  pipes  to  the  sewers  beneath  the  cells. 
Oct.  G,  1870. 

MERCER  COUNTY. 

Mercer  county  has  no  jail.     Prisoners  are  sent  to  Rock  Island. 
Oct.  4, 1869.  C. 

MONTGOMERY    COUNTY. 

Almshouse. — This  county  has  a  poor  farm  of  640  acres,  but  no 
building  has  been  erected  upon  it  for  the  reception  of  paupers. 
The  paupers  are  kept  by  individuals  in  any  part  of  the  county 
where  accommodations  may  be  had. 

Jaii. — Montgomery  county  is  building  a  jail  in  connection  with 
the  court-house,  upon  the  third  floor.  The  cells  have  not  yet  been 
put  in.  L. 

Sept.  15,  1870. 

MORGAN  COUNTY. 

Almshouse. — The  almshouse  in  this  county  is  situated  four  miles 
northwest  of  Jacksonville.  The  building,  which  is  of  brick,  has 
an  east  front,  and  consists  of  a  main  edifice  fifty  feet  square,  with 
an  "  L  "  in  the  rear  thirty-six  feet  by  sixteen.  A  hall  runs  through 
the  house,  with  two  stairways.  There  is  a  fine  porch  in  front, 
and  a  basement  five  and  a-half  feet  above  ground.  The  house  is 
well  built,  with  a  stone  water-table,  caps,  and  sills,  circular  win- 
dow-heads, and  a  heavy  wooden  cornice.  The  face  is  of  pressed 
brick.  There  are  twenty-five  rooms,  ten  on  each  floor,  and  five, 
with  a  good  cellar,  in  the  basement. 

The  keeper,  and  his  wife,  who  acts  as  matron,  are  amply  well 
qualified  for  their  position,  their  hearts  being  in  their  work.  The 
home  and  premises  were  in  first-rate  order,  and  the  inmates  clean 
and  comfortable.  The  principal  defect  appears  to  be  the  want  of 
proper  classification  of  the  inmates,  which  is  impossible,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  defective  arrangement  of  the  building;  the  sane  and 
insane  occupy  the  same  rooms  and  sleep  in  the  same  beds  together. 
In  one  of  the  rooms  in  the  "  L,"  an  insane  man  was  lying  dead 
at  the  time  of  visitation,  laid  out  decently  for  burial,  but  present- 
ing a  ghastly  spectacle  to  the  sight.  The  keeper  receives  a  salary 
of  $600  a  year,  and  his  wife  is  paid  $300  a  year  for  her  services 
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as  matron.  The  products  of  the  farm  are  consumed  by  the  pau- 
pers. Supplies  are  purchased  by  the  keeper  and  the  bills  audited 
and  paid  by  the  county  judges.  The  county  physician  receives 
$160  a  year  for  a  weekly  visit,  and  is  required  by  his  contract  to 
go  oftener  if  necessary.  The  sum  paid  is  too  small,  and  the  court 
intends  to  increase  it. 

Jail, — The  jail  in  this  county  is  in  the  second  story  of  the  sherifTs 
house,  in  the  rear.  It  is  built  of  iron,  with  eight  cells  eight  feet 
high,  eight  feet  long,  and  six  feet  wide,  four  on  each  side,  opening 
by  grated  doors  into  a  corridor  twelve  feet  wide,  with  a  single 
window  at  the  end,  secured  by  a  double  grating  and  a  solid  iron 
shutter.  Two  doors,  one  of  barred  iron  and  the  other  solid, 
separate  the  jail  from  the  apartments  occupied  by  the  jailor's  family. 

The  prisoners  are  treated  well ;  according  to  their  own  account 
they  fare  almost  too  well.  There  is  no  provision  for  the  separa- 
tion of  the  sexes,  no  sewerage,  and  the  ventilation  is  bad.  The 
secretary  of  the  board  was  informed  that  the  county  judge  had 
dismissed  a  female  prisoner,  rather  than  subject  her  to  confinement 
in  this  jail,  on  the  ground  that  the  interests  of  society  would  suflFer 
less  from  this  course  than  from  the  other.  W, 

Nov.  12,  1870. 

MOULTEIE    COUNTY. 

Almshoios^. — Moultrie  county  has  a  splendid  poor  farm  of  .200 
acres,  but  no  buildings  worthy  of  the  county,  there  being  only 
one  small  house  for  the  use  of  the  paupers,  containing  four  rooms, 
each  barely  large  enough  to  hold  one  bed.  The  keeper  rents  the 
farm,  and  receives  eighty-five  dollars  per  annum  for  each  pauper 
cared  for. 

Jail. — There  is  vto  jail.  L  The  criminal  docket  is  so  small,  that 
the  county  regards  it  as  cheaper  to  board  its  prisoners  out,  in  ad- 
Joining  couiaties,  ra/ther  than  baild  a  jail.  This  is  economy  in  the 
strictest  sense.  L. 

Sept.  16,  1870. 

OOLE    COUNTY. 

Alms/ionse. — Ogibe  county  has  no  poor  farm.  The  paupers  are 
eupportad  by  the  several  towns,  consequently  there  is  no  record 
of  expense  in  the  county  clerk's  office. 
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Jail — The  jail,  which  is  of  brick,  is  in  bad  repair,  insecure,  anei 
of  insuflBcient  capacity,  imperfectly  ventilated,  and  without  pro- 
vision for  a  separation  of  the  sexes.  It  is  occasionally  visited  by 
clercjymen.  The  prisoners  are  iurnished  with  reading  matter  by 
the  jailor.  C. 

Oct.  1SG9. 

PEOEIA   COUNTY. 

Almshouse. — A  new  almshouse  has  been  completed  in  this 
county,  since  the  first  visitation,  in  1869.  It  consists  of  a  main 
building,  for  the  use  of  the  keeper  and  his  family,  and  for  hospital 
purposes,  with  two  wings  for  the  inmates,  one  for  males  and  one 
for  females,  of  three  stories  in  height.  The  basement  story  is  of 
stone  and  the  others  of  brick.  There  are  fifty-eight  rooms,  of 
which  fifty-two  are  for  the  accommodation  of  paupers.  They  are 
eleven  feet  in  height,  and  large  enough  for  four  persons  each. 
Single  rooms  are  provided  for  the  insane,  and  four  cells  in  which 
to  confine  them,  if  necessary,  in  the  basement.  The  biiilding  is 
heated  by  hot-air  furnaces.  The  amount  of  heat  is  insufficient;, 
and  some  changes  will  be  necessary.  The  general  arrangement 
is  not  good,  and  the  building  will  be  found  iaconvenieat,  yet  the- 
inmates  can  be  made  comfortable,  and  it  is  a  credit  to  the  county. 
The  farm  is  worked  in  the  interest  uf  the  county,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds consumed  on  the  farm. 

Jail. — This  is  a  model  jail.  It  was  erected  in  1868.  The  front 
portion  of  the  building,  occupied  by  the  sheriff  and  his  family,  is 
of  brick,  two  stories,  with  an  attic  and  a  basement.  The  jail 
proper,  in  the  rear,  is  of  stone,  with  three  tiers  of  cells,  surrounded 
on  three  sides  by  a  corridor;  each  cell  is  ventilated  by  fl.ues  at 
the  top  and  at  the  bottom.  An  abundant  supply  of  water  is  kept 
in  a  large  tank  overhead,  and  carried  down  by  means  of  pipes, 
forcing  the  oflal  from  the  privy,  which  is  situtated  in  the  hall, 
through  sewers  into  the  river.  The  jail  is  neatly  and  orderly 
kept,  with  no  ofiensive  odor,  and  is  both  secure  and  comfortable- 
an  honar  to  the  county.     It  cost  ^90,000.  K. 

Aug.  2i,  1870. 

PERRY    COUNTY. 

Almshouse. — Perry  county  has  a  poor  farm  of  eighty  acres,  but 
no  almsliouae.     The  overseer  of  the  poor  iu  each  precinct  takes 
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charge  of  the  paupei-s,  and  reports  quarterly  to  the  county  court 
the  bills  of  expense  incurred.  The  county  clerk  informs  the 
commissioner  that  the  cost  last  year  was  about  $2000,  and  the 
average  number  of  paupers  about  fourteen,  making  the  total 
•weekly  cost  of  each  pauper  about  throe  dollars.  At  the  time  of 
visitation  there  were  three  insane  paupers  from  this  county  in  the 
hospital  at  Jacksonville.  The  county  judge,  in  1869,  informed 
the  commissioner,  that  he  had  sent  a  number  of  paupers  out  of 
the  state,  paying  the  expense  of  their  transportation,  rather  than 
to  ke^p  them. 

Jail. — This  jail,  erected  in  18i0,  of  brick,  lined  with  a  double 
row  of  hewn  timber,  twelve  inches  square,  has  been  condemned 
by  the  grand  jury.  It  is  a  miserable  hole,  divided  into  two 
rooms,  one  above  and  one  below,  each  about  sixteen  feet  square, 
and  seven  feet  in  height.  The  lower  room  is  partly  underground, 
and  there  is  no  admittance  except  through  a  low  door  about  three 
feet  high.  The  only  ventilation  is  through  two  small  windows, 
twelve  inches  square,  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  each  room. 
The  commissioner  is  informed  that  the  court  contemplates  build- 
ing a  new  jail.  McC. 

Aug.  4, 1870. 

PIATT     COUKTY. 

Almbhouse — The  almshouse  in  this  county  is  of  no  value.  It 
is  kept  by  a  widow  with  six  small  children.  There  are  only  three 
paupers,  of  whom  two  are  females,  and  idiotic  or  imbecile.  A  small 
building  recently  erected,  eighteen  by  twenty  feet  in  size,  affords 
them  comfortable  accommodations. 

Jail. — The  jail  is  a  substantial  brick  building,  erected  in  1SG9, 
tolerably  secure,  surrounded  on  every  side  by  a  corridor  three 
feet  wide,  with  small  windows  facing  them,  giving  light  and  air 
only  during  a  portion  of  the  day.  There  is  no  ventilation,  except 
through  these  windows.  JSTo  provision  is  made  for  the  separation 
of  the  sexes.     The  premises  are  clean,  and  the  jail  well  kept. 

Sept.  26,  1870.  B. 

PIKE    COUNTY. 

Almshous.e. — The  almshouse  is  a  brick  edifice  fifty  feet  by  thirty, 
with  an  "  L "  thirty  by  forty,  better  adapted  for  the  keeping  of 
paupers  than  the  average  visited  by  this  commissioner.     Some 
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alterations,  easily  made,  would  make  it  very  convenient.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  inmates  are  imbecile.  The  county  pays  the  keeper 
$2  25  a  week  for  each  pauper,  and  allows  him  the  use  of  the  poor 
farm. 

Jail. — The  jail,  built  in  ISGi,  in  connection  with  the  jailor's 
house,  is  a  line  brick  edifice,  with  cells  eight  feet  high,  eight  feet 
long,  and  eight  feet  wide,  each  made  of  slabs  of  stone  of  the  same 
width,  which  are  not,  however,  placed  as  securely  as  they  should 
be.  The  ventilation  should  be  better  than  it  is.  Provision  is 
made  for  the  separation  of  the  sexes.  The  corridor  is  six  feet 
wide.  There  is  no  underground  sewerage.  This  jail  cost  $130,- 
€00,  and  is  better  than  the  average  visited.  L. 

Sept.  29,  1870. 

POPE    COUNTY. 

Almshouse. — The  almshouse  is  a  double  log  building,  and  barely 
comfortable.  The  inmates,  of  wbom  there  were  four,  two  of 
them  sick,  on  the  day  of  visitation,  were  poorly  clad,  and  suffer- 
ing with  cold.  The  keeper  receives  the  use  of  the  farm  and 
$1800  per  annum  for  boarding  and  clothing  the  paupers. 

Jail. — The  jail  consists  of  two  rooms  twelve  feet  square,  one 
over  the  other,  built  of  brick  lined  with  hewn  logs  and  plank.  Air 
and  light  are  afforded  the  prisoners  by  means  of  three  grated 
openings,  eight  inches  by  thirty-six.  The  jail  contains  no  furni- 
ture, and  has  no  sewerage.  B. 

Nov.  18,  1870. 

PULASKI   COUNTY. 

Almshouse. — Pulaski  county  has  just  purchased  a  poor  farm  of 
eighty  acres,  and  completed  a  new  almshouse.  The  paupers  are  as 
yet  scattered  over  the  county  in  private  families.  The  keeper 
receives  the  use  of  the  farm  and  $14:  per  month  for  the  board  of 
each  inmate. 

Jail. — The  jail,  which  is  of  brick,  is  nearly  new.  A  room  eigh- 
teen feet  square  contains  an  iron  cage,  twelve  feet  by  twelve,  made 
of  bars  of  iron.  The  prisoners  are  placed  within  this  cage.  It 
seems  to  be  quite  secure,  and  is  of  course  well  ventilated.  The 
sewerage  is  tolerable.  Though  not  a  model,  it  is  far  preferable  to 
the  majority  of  the  jails  in  the  state.  B. 

Nov.  8,  1870. 
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PUTNAM  COU^TT. 

Almshouse. — Putnam  county  has  no  almshouse.  There  are  but 
four  towns  in  the  county.  The  supervisor  of  each  town  makes 
provision  for  the  support  of  the  paupers  in  private  families  as  he 
may  think  advisable.  All  expenses  are  paid  by  general  county 
tax.  The  commissioner  could  not  ascertain  the  number  receiving 
relief. 

Jail. — The  jail  is  insecure,  and  of  insufficient  capacity,  contain- 
ing, as  it  does,  but  a  single  cell  of  iron  bars  two  inches  in  width, 
and  one-half  an  inch  in  thickness,  crossing  each  other  two  inches 
apart.  The  ventilation  and  sewerage  are  bad.  The  main  build- 
ing is  of  brick,  two  stories  high,  thirty-six  feet  by  nineteen,  with 
an  "  L  "  one  story  in  height,  and  sixteen  feet  square,  which  are 
kept  by  the  jailor  and  his  family.  K. 

Aug.  26,  1870. 

•  RICHLAND  COUNTY. 

Almshouse. — In  1869,  Richland  county  had  no  almshouse.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  the  county  bought  227  acres  of  land,  about  100 
of  which  is  fenced,  and  there  is  an  old  house  upon  it.  They  have 
hired  an  overseer.  The  building  is  not  of  sufficient  capacity,  nor 
in  good  repair,  but  is  to  be  repaired  and  enlarged.  The  paupers 
do  not  seem  to  be  very  well  cared  for,  the  overseer  having  lost  his 
wife,  and  being  obliged  to  depend  upon  hired  help.  There  is  one 
female  pauper,  about  ninety  years  of  age,  who  is  bed-ridden,  un- 
der his  care,  and  he  is  compelled  himself  to  attend  to  all  her 
wants,  the  hired  woman  refusing  to  do  it.  The  commissioner  found 
this  pauper  lying  upon  a  bed  very  scantily  filled  with  straw,  and 
covered  with  flies,  and  a  bed  quilt  thrown  over  her  to  hide  her 
nakedness.  In  another  corner  was  an  old  man,  also  bed  ridden, 
and  in  a  third  corner  of  the  same  room  lay  the  corpse  of  a  pauper 
who  had  died  the  evening  before.  The  president  of  the  board  of 
supervisors,  accompanying  the  commissioner,  said  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  paupers  ought  to  be  bettered,  and  that  he  would  attend 
to  it. 

Jail. — One-half  of  this  building,  which  is  of  brick,  and  was 
erected  in  1858,  is  occupied  as  usual  by  the  family  of  the  jailor. 
The  other  half  is  the  jail  proper.     On  the  upper  floor  are  three 
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iron  cells,  capable  of  holding  eight  prisoners,  surronnded  on  all 
Bides  by  a  corridor  four  feet  in  width,  with  four  windows,  which 
admit  of  a  good  supply  of  air.  The  cells  are  ventilated  by  a 
barred  door.  Besides,  there  are  two  small-barred  windows  ou 
the  sides  of  each  cell,  and  several  small  apertures  in  the  top  of 
each  cell,  so  that  the  circulation  of  air  is  very  good.  The  two 
lower  cells  are  of  squared  timbers,  with  no  ventilation  except 
through  the  barred  doors.  Large  tin  pipes  run  from  each  cell 
into  a  vault  outside  of  the  jail,  to  carry  off  the  offal.  This  is  the 
cleanest  and  best  ventilated  jail  visited  by  this  commissioner. 
The  sheriff  states  that  they  have  never  used  the  lower  cells,  ex- 
cept when  crowded  for  room  above.  MoC. 
August  19,  1870. 

ROCK  ISLAND  COUNTY. 

Almshouse. — The  Rock  Island  county  almshouse  is  large  and 
well  arranged.  The  main  building,  thirty  six  feet  by  sixty,  is 
three  stories  in  height,  and  the  addition,  eighteen  feet  by  twenty- 
two,  two  stories,  with  a  workhouse  and  barn  attached.  There  are 
twenty-five  rooms.  The  first  floor  is  used  for  female  paupers,  and 
the  second  for  males.  The  capacity  is  fifty.  The  number  of  in- 
mates on  the  day  of  visitation  was  thirty-six. 

Jail. — The  jail,  which  is  of  stone,  is  in  good  repair,  secure,  and 
of  sufficient  capacity  for  the  wants  of  the  county.  The  veijtila- 
tion  is  far  from  being  good,  although  pipes  from  each  cell  extend 
through  the  roof,  and  very  little  attention  is  paid  to  keeping  the 
premises  clean.  It  is  perhaps  proper  to  say,  that  the  jailor  claimed 
that  there  was  a  lack  of  water,  which  deficiency  there  is  now  an 
endeavor  being  made  to  remedy.  A  liberal  supply  of  this  very 
necessary  article  would  sensibly  improve  the  appearance  of  the 
jail,  and  the  comfort  of  the  inmates.  There  are  seven  insane  per- 
sons confined  here.  The  county  is,  however,  building  an  insane 
department  in  connection  with  the  almshouse,  which,  when  com- 
pleted, will  render  their  removal  possible.  C. 

JS"ov.  19,  1870. 

SALINE  COUNTY. 

Almshouse. — The  Saline  county  almshouse  is  a  cheap  log  build- 
ing, but  may  be  made  quite  comfortable.     The  inmates  appear  to 
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be  well  cared  for.  The  keeper  receives  the  use  of  the  farm  and 
$100  for  each  pauper  per  annum. 

Jail. — The  jail  is  better  than  the  average,  but  rather  dark,  and 
the  sewerage  detective.  It  is  of  brick,  lined  with  plank,  and  con- 
tains four  cells  twelve  feet  square,  ventilated  by  a  grated  door. 
The  sexes  can  be  separated.  B. 

ISTov.  14,  1870. 

SANGAMON    COUNTS. 

Almshouse. — Tlie  present  pauper  home  in  this  county  is  an  old 
farm  house,  known  as  the  "two  mile  house,"  80  called  from  its 
distance  on  the  Peoria  road  from  Springfield.  Seventy-two  is  the 
number  now  entertained  at  this  place,  at  an  expense  to  the  county 
of  about  $50  a  year  for  each  pauper. 

A  new  almshouse  however  is  now  being  built  upon  a  poor- farm 
lately  purchased,  consisting  of  371  acres,  situated  midvray  between 
Buffalo  station  and  JUiopolis,  upon  the  Toledo,  Wabash  and  Great 
Western  R.  R.,  about  twelve  miles  east  of  Springfield.  The  land 
cost  $18,000,  and  the  building  is  to  cost  $31,250.  It  is  to  be  one 
hundred  and  forty-six  feet  in  length  and  fifty-six  feet  in  width  in 
the  main  building.  The  keeper's  lodge,  to  stand  in  front,  will  be 
forty  feet  broad.  The  capacity  of  the  almshouse  is  designed  for 
about  220.  The  building  is  to  be  completed  by  June,  1871.  At 
the  laying  of  the  corner  stone,  last  October,  the  Governor  of  the 
state  in  the  course  of  some  appropriat-^  remarks,  gave  the  follow- 
ing advice  to  those  intrusted  with  the  care  of  such  institutions.  "Do 
not  let  the  poorhouse  be  such  a  den  of  misery,  as  the  soul  sickens 
to  contemplate.  Do  not  adopt  the  principle  which  an  oSicor  of  an- 
other county  expressed,  who  said  he  wanted  to  make  the  poor- 
house  so  bad  that  nobody  would  want  to  go  to  it.  *  ■^''  Come 
here  and  set  out  shrubs  and  flowers,  and  make  the  fair  spot  now 
dedicated  to  charity  blossom  like  the  rose."' 

Jail. — This  jail  was  erected  in  the  year  1853,  at  a  cost  of  $6,- 
570,  of  which  $2,00l)  was  paid  for  the  land,  and  $4,570  for  the 
building  and  other  improvements.  Since  then  the  sum  of  $5,000, 
has  been  expended  for  repairs  and  the  improvements  of  the 
building.  It  is  of  brick,  with  walls  eighteen  inches  thick  and 
contains  eighteen  cells,  seven  feet  four  inches  long  by  five  feet  and 
four  inches  wide,  and  seven  feet  and  ten  inches  high.  The  cells 
are  all  in  the  second  story,  and  are  arranged  in  a  double  tier  back 
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to  back  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  with  a  corridor  surrounding 
them  on  three  sides.  The  ventihition  is  bad,  but  the  premises  are 
kept  perfectly  clean,  and  the  corridor  can  be  sufficiently  ventilated 
by  opening  the  windows. 

It  is  probably  the  only  jail  in  the  state  in  which  religious  ser- 
vices are  maintained  without  interruption  regularly  every  sabbath. 
They  are  conducted  by  aommittee  of  christian  men  and  women, 
aided  by  the  city  pastors,  and  the  jailor  testifies  that  the  efiect  upon 
the  prisoners  has  been  most  happy.  His  own  labors  have  been 
materially  lightened,  by  the  improvement  observable  in  their  de- 
meanor, which  renders  discipline  more  easy.  W. 

Dec.  10,  1870. 

SCHUYLER    COUNTY. 

Ahnshouse. — The  almshouse,  which  is  of  brick,  one  hundred 
and  twenty  ieet  by  forty,  two  stories  in  height,  with  a  basement,  is 
the  largest  and  best  arranged  which  the  commissioner  found. 
There  are  forty-five  rooms,  ten  for  the  use  of  the  keeper,  and 
thirty-five  for  the  paupers.  The  capacity  is  one  hundred  and 
twenty.  The  number  of  inmates  on  the  day  of  visitation  was 
thirty-one,  of  whom  thirteen  were  insane  and  idiotic.  The  keeper 
receives  a  salary  of  |900  per  annum,  makes  all  necessary  pur- 
chases, certifies  to  his  bills,  and  presents  them  to  the  board  of  su- 
pervisors quarterly,  by  whom  they  are  audited,  and  if  allowed, 
orders  given  on  the  county  treasurer.  No  separate  account  of  the 
expense  of  supporting  the  paupers  is  kept. 

Jail. — The  jail,  in  connection  with  the  jailor's  house,  is  very 
well  arranged,  with  cells  on  two  floors,  ventilated  through  the 
windows  and  doors.  There  is  no  sewerage  except  from  the  hall. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  secure  jails  visited,  and  the  inmate  says  that 
he  is  as  well  cared  for  as  he  could  desire.  L. 

Oct.  3, 1870. 

SHELBY  COUNTY. 

Almshouse. — Shelby  county  has  an  excellent  poor  farm,  but  no 
buildings  suitable  for  the  keeping  of  paupers,  there  being  only 
one  frame  house  with  four  rooms  and  a  hall,  old  and  out  of  repair. 

Jail. — The  jail,  erected  in  1853,  is  constructed  in  part  of  boiler 
iron,  poorly  ventilated,  and  without  sewerage.     It  being  court 
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week,  and  the  officers  being  engaged,  and  the  cells  occupied,  the 

commissioner  did  not  make  as  minute  an  examination  as  desirable, 

Sept.  15,  1870.  L. 

ST.  CLAIR  COUIfTT. 

Almshouse. — The  almshouse  in  this  county  is  clean  and  well  ar- 
ranged. The  matron  is  an  efficient  officer,  and  keeps  the  beds  and 
appointments  in  good  order.  Many  of  the  inmates  are  insane, 
and  are  kept  by  themselves  in  a  building  constructed  for  the  pur- 
pose with  cella.  Some  of  them  have  to  be  ironed  most  of  the 
time.  They  are  all  females.  The  commissioner  found  sixteen 
paupers  sick  and  under  medical  treatment. 

Jail. — The  jail  is  old,  having  been  erected  in  1846.  It  is  now 
undergoing  repairs.  The  ventilation  will  be  much  improved.  The 
cells  are  large,  and  well  lighted.  The  prisoners  all  speak  well  of 
their  treatment.  The  jail  is  surrounded  by  a  high  brick  wall 
which  shuts  out  all  view  of  the  town.  L. 

June  11, 1870. 

STEPHENSON  COUNTT. 

Alrnshouse. — The  system  of  supporting  paupers  in  this  county 
is  for  each  town  to  pay  for  its  own  poor.  The  keeper  of  the  alms- 
house rents  the  farm,  and  receives  ^2  per  week  for  each  pauper, 
which  is  paid  by  the  county,  and  the  county  collects  it  from  the 
several  towns.  The  houses  are  reasonably  clean,  and  from  what 
the  commissioner  learned  the  paupers  are  well  fed.  The  beds  and 
bedding  are  rather  inferior  and  light.  The  county  has  just  erected 
a  new  receptacle  for  the  insane,  and  the  cells  in  which  they  are 
confined  are  clean,  and  the  inmates  apparently  comfortable. 

Jail.~~T\iQ  condition  of  the  jail  is  well  stated  by  the  sheriif, 
*'in  bad  repair."  It  is  of  stone,  and  contains  six  cells.  It  is  in- 
secure, of  insufficient  capacity,  and  without  ventilation.  The  con- 
dition of  the  inmates  was  as  good  as  could  be  expected.  The  jail 
was  reasonably  clean.  C. 

Nov.  16,  1870. 

TAZEWELL  COUNTY. 

Almshouse. — Tazewell  county  has  no  almshouse.  The  poor  are 
supported  in  private  families  in  the  respective  towns,  under  the 
direction  of  the  supervisors  of  each,  the  expense  being  paid  by 
the  towns.     No  report  is  made  to  the  county  clerk. 
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Jail. — The  jail,  of  brick  and  stone,  erected  in  1854,  is  very  in- 
secure. The  ventilation  is  like  that  in  most  jails.  The  prisoners 
are  well  treated.  There  is  an  upper  room  which  is  used  for  con- 
fining female  prisoners*  R. 

Aug.  24,  1870. 

lTNION    COtJNTT. 

Almshouse. — Union  county  has  a  poor  farm  of  200  acres,  v^hich 
is  purchased,  but  not  yet  occupied.  At  present  the  poor  are  let 
to  the  lowest  bidder  by  the  year,  at  $90  each,  for  their  entire  sup- 
port. 

Jail. — The  jail,  which  is  of  stone,  eleven  feet  square,  has  no 
cells.  It  is  two  stories  in  height,  and  the  upper  story  is  used  by 
female  prisoners,  when  there  are  any.  It  is  entirely  unfurnished. 
Two  apertures  in  the  wall,  six  inches  by  t\venty-four,  afford  all 
the  air  and  light.  There  is  no  sewerage.  Good  watching  may 
make  it  tolerably  safe.  The  county  have  made  arrangements  for 
the  erection  of  a  new  onos  B. 

Kov.  8,  1870. 

VERMILION  COTTNTY. 

Almshouse. — The  almshouse  consists  of  four  cheap  wood  struc^ 
tures,  one  story  in  height,  for  the  paupers,  and  a  small  house  for 
the  keeper.  The  buildings  are  comfortable,  and  the  inmates  well 
cared  for.  Of  twenty  inmates  on  the  day  of  visitation,  ten  were 
insane  or  idiotic. 

Jail. —The  jail,  which  is  of  brick,  is  two  stories  in  height,  the 
lower  being  occupied  as  the  jail  proper,  and  the  upper  is  used  as 
the  jailor's  residence.  The  only  entrance  to  the  jail  is  by  a  trap 
door  and  a  ladder  from  the  top.  The  cells,  of  which  there  are  three, 
are  not  used;  the  prisoners  occupy  the  corridor,  which  is  twenty- 
four  feet  long  and  eight  feet  wide.  There  is  but  little  light,  admitted 
through  a  single  window^  and  no  sewerage.  The  privy  is  in  the 
niil,  which  is  in  bad  repair,  insecure,  and  of  insutBcient  capacity, 
and  contains  no  suitable  provision  for  the  separation  of  the  sexes^ 

Sept.  27,  1870.  B. 

Wabash  cor.vTTk 

Almshouse. — Wabash  county  has  no  almshouse.  At  the  time 
of  visitation  there  were  but  three  p(iupers  in  the  county,  one  of 
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whom  costs,  for  support,  tifty-six  dollars  per  quarter,  and  the 
other  two  nineteen  dollars  per  quarter  each.  The  county  clerk 
states  that  the  average  number  is  about  ten,  and  the  cost  about 
two  dollars  per  week. 

Jail. — The  jail,  which  was  erected  in  1850,  is  of  brick,  thirty 
feet  by  twenty,  with  two  cells,  nine  feet  long  and  six  feet  wide, 
poorly  ventilated  by  barred  doors.  Tbese  cells  are  of  iron,  and 
are  surrounded  by  a  corridor,  varying  from  three  to  six  feet  in 
width.  There  is  no  sewerage.  The  jail  should  be  condemed,  on 
account  of  its  inferior  ventilation.  McC. 

Aug.  17,  1870. 

WAEBEN   COUNTY. 

Almshouse. — The  almshouse  in  this  county  consists  of  two 
frame  buildings,  containing  twenty-five  rooms.  It  is,  however,  of 
insutiicient  capacity,  although  in  good  repair.  Of  twenty-five 
inmates  on  the  day  of  visitation,  ten  were  insane  or  idiotic.  In 
addition  to  the  expenditure  upon  the  almshouse  and  for  out  dour 
relief,  the  county  appropriates  ten  dollars  to  the  Chicago  ear  and 
eye  infirmary.  The  number  of  persons  receiving  out  door  relief 
cannot  be  ascertained.  The  accounts  are  rendered  by  each  super- 
visor, audited  by  the  board,  and  the  reports  show  only  the  aggre- 
gate amounts. 

Jail. — The  jail,  whicli  is  of  brick,  with  four  iron  cells,  was 
erected  in  1812.  In  this  county  an  unusually  complete  jail 
record  is  kept,  showing  the  date  of  commitment,  both  the  month 
and  the  year,  the  crime  charged,  the  name  of  the  prisoner,  the 
nationality,  the  complexion,  age,  height  by  feet  and  inches, 
weight,  marks,  length  of  feet,  color  of  hair,  color  of  whiskers, 
color  of  eyes,  marks  of  teeth,  marks  of  face  or  person,  how  dis- 
posed of,  date  of  discharge,  number  of  days  of  confinement,  amount 
charged  for  board,  in  dollars  and  cents,  and  manner  of  discharge. 

Dec.  3, 1869.  C. 

WASHINGTON    COUNTY. 

Almshouse. — Washington  county  has  no  almshouse.  The 
statistics  given  in  the  tables  were  obtained  from  the  county  clerk, 
from  whose  statement  the  commissioner  would  judge  that  the 
paupers  are  better  cared  for  than  in  most  counties.     The  average 

—19 
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number  is  about  eighteen.  The  physician's  bill  amounts  to  about 
$400  per  quarter.  Eighty  acres  of  land  have  been  purchased  by 
the  county  for  a  poor  farm. 

Jail. — The  jail,  erected  in  1865,  of  brick,  is  very  secure.  There 
are  four  cells,  all  on  one  side,  with  a  hall,  sixteen  feet  square,  in 
front.  This  open  room  is  lined  with  boiler  iron,  and  has  three 
grated  windows.  A  large  cistern  is  attached,  and  a  pipe  conveys 
water  into  the  hall,  so  that  prisoners  have  an  abundance,  and  can 
be  cleanly  if  they  wish.  It  is  one  of  the  best  jails  visited  by  the 
commissioner.  McC. 

Aug.  3,  1870. 

WAYNE    COUNTY. 

Almshouse. — Wayne  county  has  no  almshouse,  but  has  pur- 
chased 280  acres  for  a  poor  farm,  and  is  now  making  arrange- 
ments to  build  upon  it.  The  average  cost  of  supporting  paupers 
in  private  families  is  about  two  dollars  per  week.  Among  those 
supported  are  two  blind  and  one  deaf  mute. 

Jail. — The  jail,  erected  in  1845,  is  eighteen  by  thirty,  and  two 
stories  in  height.  The  lower  story  is  occupied  by  the  jailor  ;  the 
upper  story  is  divided  into  two  cells,  formed  of  squared  timbers 
inside  of  a  brick  wall,  with  an  open  corridor  six  feet  wide,  in  front. 
The  only  ingress  for  air  is  through  a  small  aperture  in  each  cell 
door,  about  eight  inches  square.  The  doors  are  solid,  No  human 
being  could  endure  such  close  confinement  in  hot  weather,  and  the 
jail  should  be  condemned  as  a  nuisance  by  any  civilized  commu- 
nity. The  jailor  is  a  humane  man.  The  county  has  had  but  few 
prisoners  within  the  past  year.  There  were  none  upon  the  day 
of  visitation.  McC. 

Aug.  24,  1870. 

WHITE  COUNTY. 

Almshouse. — The  almshouse  consists  of  a  single  house  with  a 
kitchen  attached ;  poorly  built,  but  clean  and  neat.  Part  of  it  is 
80  open  that  the  paupers  must  suffer  from  cold  during  the  winter. 
The  paupers  eat  at  the  same  table  with  the  keeper's  family,  and 
are  evidently  very  kindly  treated.  The  farm  is  poor.  The  sec- 
retary of  the  board  saw  in  this  almshouse  a  little  girl  two  years 
old,  illegitimate,  whose  mother  was  an  orphan  only  fifteen  years  of 
age.  He  was  informed  that  she  was  not  bright,  and  was  corrupted 
by  the  man  in  whose  family  she  lived. 
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Jail. — The  jail  proper,  is  iu  the  second  story  of  the  jailor's 
house.  It  is  an  iron  box  with  barred  iron  doors,  containing  two 
cells  and  a  corridor,  lighted  by  two  windows.  The  cells  are  secure  ; 
the  corridor  is  not.  The  jail  cannot  be  scrubbed  because  the 
water  runs  through  into  the  lower  story.  It  has  not  been  white- 
washed  for  some  years.  There  is  no  place  in  it  for  a  stove.  The 
jailor  stated  that  he  has  known  water  to  freeze  a  half  an  inch 
thick  in  a  cell  with  three  men  in  it.  The  prisoners  are  kept  warm 
during  the  winter  by  extra  clothing,  and  spend  nearly  all  their 
time  in  bed.  The  secretary  saw  a  young  man  twenty-two  years 
of  age  in  this  jail,  charged  with  stealing  a  coat,  whose  trial  will 
not  come  off  until  next  April.  He  cannot  procure  bail,  and  will 
have  to  suffer  all  winter  long  upon  suspicion.  If  he  did  steal  the 
coat  in  fact,  it  is  a  pity  that  he  has  not  got  it  in  the  jail.       W, 

Oct.  22,  1870. 

WHITESIDE  COUNTY. 

Almshouse. — Whiteside  county  has  just  completed  a  new  alms- 
house fifty  feet  by  seventy,  containing  thirty  nine  rooms,  which  is 
built  of  brick,  with  a  stone  basement,  and  cost  twenty-one  thou- 
and  dollars.  As  yet  it  is  but  partially  furnished.  The  rooms  are 
large  and  airy,  but  the  beds  and  bedding  light,  and  the  rooms  do 
not  present  that  systematic  cleanliness  which  is  desirable  in  so 
good  a  house. 

Jail. — The  jail,  of  stone  and  brick,  was  erected  in  1857.  It 
contains  twenty  cells,  twelve  below  and  eight  above.  The  jailor 
reports  it  to  be  insecure,  and  in  bad  repair.  Prisoners  have  re- 
cently escaped  by  moving  the  stones  from  the  cell  wall.  The  cells 
are  rather  low,  and  dark,  and  the  ventilation  is  not  good.  The 
jail  is,  however,  dry,  and  tolerably  clean.  C. 

JMov.  18,  1870. 

WILL   COUNTY. 

Almshouse. — Will  county  farm  is  worked  in  the  interest  of  the 
county,  the  keeper  receiving  six  hundred  dollars  a  year,  and  pro- 
visions for  himself  and  family,  for  the  care  of  the  paupers,  by 
whom  the  products  of  the  farm  are  consumed.  The  supervisor  of 
each  town  is  permitted  to  arrange  for  the  support  of  the  poor  in 
private  families,  and  the  expense  is  paid  by  a  tax  upon  the  town  ; 
or  he  may  send  them,  or  any  number  of  them,  to  the  almshouse, 
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the  town  paying  one  dollar  and  thirty  cents  each  per  week  for 
board  and  clothing.  The  deticiency  above  this  amount,  f-hould 
there  be  any,  is  paid  by  the  county.  The  almshouse,  though  bet- 
ter than  in  some  other  counties,  might  be  much  improved,  especi- 
ally in  respect  of  hospital  and  bathing  accommodations. 

Jail. — The  jail,  erected  in  1S61,  of  stone  and  iron,  is  well  built 
and  secure,  but  not  well  ventilated  nor  sufhciently  light.  It  is 
comfortably  heated  by  a  furnace.  The  front  building,  two  stories 
in  height,  is  occupied  by  the  sheriff  and  his  family.  The  jail 
proper,  is  in  the  "  L"  in  tlie  rear.  The  cells  are  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  a  corridor,  which  on  one  side  is  ten  feet  in  width, 
and  the  prisoners  eat  in  it  at  a  table.  K. 

Aug.  27,  1870. 

WILLIAMSON  COUNTY. 

Almshouse. — Williamson  county  has  just  completed  a  brick 
almshouse,  which  is  substantial  and  convenient,  a  comfortable 
home  for  her  unfortunates.  The  act  is  worthy  of  imitation  by 
the  counties  adjoining.  The  house  is  not  yet  occupied.  The 
present  keeper  of  the  paupers  pays  fifty  dollars  per  annum  rent 
for  the  use  of  the  poor  farm,  and  receives  two  dollars  a  week  for 
the  board  and  clothing  of  each  pauper. 

Jail. — The  jail,  which  is  of  brick,  lined  with  plank,  and  spiked, 
is  in  good  repair,  secure,  and  of  sufficient  capacity,  but  poorly 
lighted  and  ventilated,  and  has  no  sewerage.  It  was  erected  in 
1864.  B. 

Nov.  15,  1870. 

WINNEBAGO  COUNTY. 

Almshouse. — Winnebago  county  almshouse,  built  for  a  private 
residence,  and  purchased  with  the  farm,  has  been  enlarged  at  dif- 
ferent times,  and  is  not  very  well  calculated  for  its  purpose.  It  is 
cleanly,  and  the  inmates,  except  the  insane,  apparently  well  cared 
for,  their  physical  wants  being  all  supplied.  Of  eight  insane,  four 
are  confined  in  dark,  cold  and  filthy  cells. 

Jail. — The  jail  is  of  brick,  and  contains  eight  cells,  eight  feet 
high,  eight  feet  long  and  four  feet  wide.  It  is  insecure,  of  insuf- 
ficient capacity,  and  a  nuisance.  C. 

Nov.  10,  1870. 
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■WOODFOKD  COUNTY. 

Almshouse. — The  almshouse  in  this  county,  though  susceptible  of 
improvement,  is  good  and  comfortable,  well  ventilated  and  well 
warmed  by  furnaces  and  stoves.  It  consists  of  a  single  building, 
three  stories  in  heigfht,  sixty  feet  by  forty,  well  arranged.  The 
superintendent  has  been  engaged  in  his  present  occupation  for 
twenty  years.  Although  a  man  of  means,  he  devotes  his  life  to 
the  benefit  of  the  unfortunate  poor,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  cared  for  by  him,  as  well  as  that  in  which  the  farm  is  conducted, 
are  truly  notable  and  worthy  of  imitation.  He  makes  the  alms- 
house a  home  instead  of  a  prison.  There  are  here  two  cells  where 
the  insane  can  be  confined,  but  the  superintendent  says  that  he 
rarely  finds  it  necessary,  and  if  at  all,  only  for  a  short  period. 
The  paupers  eat  at  the  same  table  with  him  and  his  family. 

Jail. — The  jail,  which  is  of  brick  and  wood,  was  erected  in  1844-, 
and  is  in  bad  repair,  insecure,  and  of  insufficient  capacity.  It 
contains  but  two  cells,  one  above  the  other,  constructed  of  logs, 
and  ventilated  very  imperfectly  by  two  small  grated  windows  on 
opposite  sides.     A  new  jail  is  much  needed.  R. 

Aug.  25,  1870. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  REPOET.— COOK  COUNTY. 


PUBLIC    CHARITIES. 

The  public  institutions  of  Cook  county,  and  of  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago, are  as  follows : 
City : 

Reform  school $35,000 

Bridewell 32,000 

Small-pox  hospital 6,924 

Expended  by  city $73,924 

County: 

Hospital $28,815 

Jail 27,624 
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Ont-door  relief* 113,235 

Almshouse .    55,b34: 

Expended  by  county $225,508 

Total  expenditures,  city  and  county $299,432 

The  following  institutions  receive  aid  from  public  funds  : 
Brainard  Free  Dispensary. 
North  Side  Free  Dispensary. 
"Washingtonian  Home,  (saloon  licenses.) 
Erring  Woman's  Kefuge,  (police  lines.) 
House  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  (police  fines.) 
The  number  of  persons  who  have  been  inmates  of  these  insti- 
tutions, or  benefited  by  them,  within  the  year  past,  as  far  as  ascer- 
tained, is  as  follows : 

Bridewell  (estimated) 8,000 

Reform  school 305 

Smali-pox  hospital 338 

County  hospital 1,105 

Jail  (approximation) . , 1,495 

County  agent 33,768 

Almshouse 1,190 

Dispensary  (South  side) 2,056 

"  (Brainard) 3,036 

Total 51,293 

Reform  school. — The  Chicago  reform  school  is  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  board  of  guardians  appointed  by  the  city  judiciary. 
Boys  between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen  are  sent  to  it  by  the 
judges  of  city  superior  or  circuit  courts,  for  minor  offences.  The 
term  of  commitment  is  indefinite,  and  depends  upon  the  conduct 
of  the  boy,  extending,  however,  in  no  instance  beyond  majority. 
Parents  and  guardians  may  also  place  their  boys  in  this  school,  by 
permission  of  the  guardians  and  superintendent.  The  object  of 
this  institution,  whose  control,  fortunately,  is  not  subjected  to 
political  influences,  is  to  educate  the  inmates,  and  teach  them  some 
trade.  Every  boy  is  required  to  attend  school  upon  the  premises, 
and  also  to  work  in  the  shops  for  a  certain  number  of  hours  each 

*  County  agent's  expenses. 
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day.  The  expense  is  borne  by  the  city.  The  commissioner  is 
informed  that  the  superintendent,  Mr.  Robert  Turner,  is  a  humane 
and  competent  officer. 

Bridewell. — The  position,  character  and  inadequacy  of  the 
building  now  occupied  as  a  bridewell  are  notorious ;  they  are 
entirely  unsuited  for  their  purpose.  The  county  is  erecting  a 
new  and  costly  structure. 

The  average  number  of  inmates  is  one  hundred  and  fifteen,  who 
are  supported  at  a  cost  for  each  prisoner  of  twenty-three  cents  a 
day.  The  terms  of  sentence  vary  from  seven  to  one  hundred  and 
three  days.  The  proportion  of  males  to  females  is  three  to  two. 
The  ventilation  is  excellent.  The  cells,  with  one  prisoner  in  each, 
face  east  and  west,  and  open  into  a  large  corridor  heated  by  two 
stoves.  Each  cell  is  supplied  with  a  window.  The  whole  estab- 
lishment is  a  model  of  cleanliness,  the  floors  being  scrubbed  daily 
with  sand,  and  whitewash  used  freely  and  frequently.  The  die- 
tary is  as  follows :  breakfast,  bread  and  coffee ;  dinner,  meat  and 
one  vegetable;  supper,  mush  and  molasses. 

The  prisoners  are  attended  by  the  city  physician. 

No.  of  prisoners  treated,  1869-70 787 

Deaths 3 

Sent  to  county  hospital 32 

"  ''      poor  house 57 

Insane 9 

The  objections  to  the  management  of  the  bridewell  upon  o-en- 
eral  principles  are  :  1.  The  farming  out  of  the  food  of  the  inmates 
this  being  almost  the  only  remuneration  of  the  superintendent. 
2.  The  indiscriminate  intercourse  of  the  criminals,  hardened  of- 
fenders capable  of  imparting  information  and  instruction  in  crime 
being  thrown  together,  for  months,  with  others  who  have  been 
confined  merely  for  drunkenness,  vagrancy,  or  a  momentary 
brawl.  3.  The  inmates  are  kept  in  idleness,  no  labor  being  per- 
formed, except  by  those  who  are  unable  to  pay  fines  imposed,  and 
work  them  out  in  breaking  stones,  for  which  they  art  allowed 
fifty  cents  a  day.  The  female  prisoners  clean  public  offices,  sta- 
tion house,  etc.,  when  required,  and  do  the  washing  and  ironino- 
of  the  establishment.  4.  There  is  no  aim  nor  effort  in  this  prison 
at  jthe  reformation  of  criminals,  other  than  two  Sunday  school 
services.     The  prison  should  be  on  an  industrial  basis,  and  the 
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reformation  of  the  prisoners  should  be  the  paramount  object  of  the 
officers  in  charge.  No  man  incapable  of  exerting,  by  means  of  his 
personal  preseuce  and  character,  an  elevating  and  ennobling  influ- 
ence, should  ever  be  placed  in  charge  of  a  prison. 

County  hospital. — The  county  hospital  is  well  conducted,  but 
the  amount  of  accommodation  afforded  is  insufficient,  the  build- 
ing being  old. 

County  agent's  departivient. — The  work  of  the  county  agent, 
during  the  year  ending  November  30th,  1870,  may  be  briefly 
stated : 

Money  expended $113,235  84 

No.  of  families  aided 7,504 

No.  of  persons  relieved 33,768 

Railroad  passes  issued 1,959 

Sent  to  hospital 743 

"      "almshouse 1,093 

"       "  insane  asylum 24 

"       "  dispensary,  W.  side 697 

'•       "  «  S.     "    455 

"      «  "         N.    "    371 

The  administration  of  out-door  relief  in  Cook  county  is  open  to 
some  criticisms,  which  do  not  affect  the  agent  in  charge  :  1.  The 
admission  of  able-bodied  vagrants  to  the  almshouse,  in  place  of  a 
workhouse.  2.  The  out-door  relief  is  entrusted  to  visitors,  who 
receive  a  temporary  appointment  at  the  approach  of  winter, 
regardless  of  their  qualifications  for  the  work  to  be  done  by  them, 
and  are  dismissed  in  the  spring.  They  are  generally  inexpe- 
rienced. Supervisors  and  their  friends  are  in  jnany  instances 
appointed.  Requisites  for  the  office  should  be  mature  age  and 
experience.  3.  The  mode  of  transportation  of  insane  persons, 
from  the  county  jail  to  the  almshouse,  is  cruel.  Many  of  the  pa- 
tients, in  delicate  health,  are  so  exposed  as  to  endanger  their 
recovery.  In  one  instance,  last  winter,  the  disease  of  which  an 
insane  man  died,  was  clearly  attributable  to  such  exposure ;  see 
report  of  Benj.  C.  Miller,  M.  D.,  March  1st,  1870. 

General  remarks. — The  commissioner  is  informed,  upon  very 
good  authority,  that  as  a  class,  the  public  charities  of  Cook  county 
appear  to  have  been  instituted  for  the  benefit  of  the  officers  man- 
aging them.     He  cannot,  of  course,  say  as  much,  from  personal 
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knowledge.  This  may  be  so,  or  it  may  not.  It  is  unquestionably 
true,  that  the  system  of  farming  them  out  is  an  abuse,  since  it 
makes  the  officers  in  charge  interested  in  the  amount  furnished  to 
each  inmate,  the  only  limit  of  his  gains  consisting  in  his  personal 
freedom  from  cupidity. 

The  superintendents  of  these  institutions  are  elected  by  boards 
of  aldermen  and  supervisors. 

County  insane  asylum. — The  accompanying  description  in  de- 
tail of  the  new  county  insane  asylum,  furnished  by  the  architect, 
at  the  request  of  the  board,  will  be  found  to  be  of  interest : 

The  Cook  county  insane  asylum  is  situated  upon  an  elevated  site,  near  the  town 
of  Jefferson,  at  a  distance  of  ten  miles  northwest  of  Chicago.  The  asylum  building 
has  a  frontfige  to  the  east  of  272  feet  and  is  divided  by  the  centre  building,  in 
which  the  offices  are  situated,  into  two  wings  for  wards.  Each  ward  is  116  feet 
long,  from  north  to  south,  by  forty-two  feet  wide.  The  central  building  has  a 
frontage  of  fifty  feet,  and  thirty-two  feet  with  projections  of  twenty  feet,  and  six- 
teen feet  from  the  face  of  wing  walls.  These  projections  break  the  front  and  give 
a  pleasing  effect  to  the  elevation.  At  each  extreme  end  of  wings  is  a  projection 
twenty  feet  to  the  rear,  for  bath  rooms,  water  closets  and  stairs  to  yaids.  The 
building  is  of  brick,  with  cut-stone  trimmings,  and  is  three  stories  high  above  the 
basement.  The  basement  is  eighteen  inches  below  grade  line,  and  is  nine,  feet  high 
in  the  clear.  The  main  story  is  twelve  feet  high  in  the  clear,  and  the  second  and 
third  stories  are  eleven  feet  six  inches  high  in  the  clear.  The  foundation  of  exterior 
walls  is  four  feet  broad,  and  is  diminished  to  twenty-four  inches  in  thickness  at  the 
grade  line.  Upon  this  stone  wall  the  brick  wall  starts.  This  brick  basement  wall 
is  twenty  inches  thick  to  the  main  floor,  with  a  cut-stone  water-table  around  the 
entire  walls  of  building. 

Above  the  basement  the  walls  are  sixteen  inches  thiclc  from  face  of  pilasters, 
which  have  a  projection  of  four  inches  from  main  wall.  The  cornice  is  of  brick, 
with  stone  battlements  and  coping.  Each  wing  has  a  centre  corridor  with  three 
windows  in  each  end.  This  corridor  is  thirteen  feet  wide,  with  asla  floors.  The 
patients' rooms  are  on  each  side  of  corridor.  The  wall  between  the  corridor  and 
patients'  room  is  sixteen  inches  thick  to  attic  from  basement.  These  walls  contain 
pipes  through  which  air  passes  to  rooms  and  from  rooms  to  attic. 

Especial  pains  have  been  taken  to  secure  a  thoroughly  efficient  system  of  warming 
and  ventilation.  The  heating  is  by  high-pressure  steam,  and  ventilation  is  forced 
by  a  steam  engine  which  drives  two  double-bladed  fron  fans,  eight  feet  in  diameter. 
The  fresh  air  whicli  passes  to  the  wards  is  taken  nearly  thirty-three  feet  from  the 
ground  surface,  and  passes  down  upon  the  fans  and  is  driven  through  an  under- 
ground duct  to  the  main  air  reservoir  under  the  basement  corridor.  Over  the  cold  air 
reservoir,  in  basement  corridors,  are  twenty-seven  brict  coil  chambers  in  each  ward, 
thirteen  on  the  east  and  fourteen  on  the  west  side  of  corridors.  la  each  coil  cham- 
ber there  are  box  coils  of  steam  pipe  placed.  The  amount  of  pipe  varying  accord- 
ing to  the  space  to  be  warmed,  upon  the  basis  of  one  to  forty.  In  the  bottom  of 
each  coil  chamber  is  a  valve  which  regulates  the  amount  of  cold  air  admitted  upon 
the  coils,   and  is  controlled  on   the  outside   of  the  coil   chamber.     The   warm   air 
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passes  to  the  patients'  rooms,  corridors  and  dining  rooms  by  a  separate  pipe  for  each 
room,  with  the  register  placed  seven  feet  above  the  floor. 

The  ventilating  fiues  run  up  into  attic.  The  openings  for  the  ventilating  flues  are 
eighteen  inches  above  the  floor,  a  separate  flue  for  each  paticnis'  room,  and  two  for 
the  dining  roiinis.  There  is  an  air-tight  reservoir  in  attic  gradually  enlarging  in  a 
greater  ratio  than  the  area  of  the  ducts  it  receives,  and  passes  to  the  central  cupola, 
and  thence  into  the  external  air  above  the  roof.  The  water  closets,  which  are  at 
the  end  of  each  ward,  have  a  strong  downward  ventilation.  The  bath  rooms  are 
adjoining  the  water  closets,  at  the  end  of  each  wing.  There  is  a  soiled  clothes  drop 
from  each  bath  room  to  room  in  basement.  There  are  two  bath  tubs  and  three  water 
closets  on  each  floor  at  the  end  of  the  wings.  Each  wing  has  a  dining  room  on 
each  floor  with  an  attendant's  room  adjoining.  In  each  of  these  dining  rooms  there 
is  a  sink,  and  slop  sink,  and  closet  for  table  sets.  A  dumb  waiter  extends  to  base- 
ment from  each  dining  room.  There  is  a  linen  room  for  each  story  ot  each  wing, 
near  the  attendants'  room,  so  that  all  clothing  for  wards  will  have  its  appropriate 
box  for  its  patients.  At  the  end  of  each  wing  there  is  a  separate  stairway,  with  sepa- 
rate exit  into  yards,  for  inmates,  so  that  each  floor  of  the  wing  will  always  receive 
its  own  patients,  and  there  can  be  no  trouble  with  patients  getting  upon  the  wrong 
floor. 

In  the  rear  of  the  insane  asylum  building,  at  a  distance  of  one  hundred  feet,  is 
the  laundry  building,  sixty  by  eighty  in  size,  built  of  brick,  with  shingle  roof,  two 
stories  high  above  ground,  with  a  cellar.  This  building  is  divided  by  a  hall  through 
its  centre,  with  the  laundry,  drying  room  and  ironing  rooms  on  one  side,  and  kitchen 
and  bakery  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  hall.  The  second  story  is  subdivided  into 
apartments  for  servants  employed  in  rooms  below.  This  laundry  building  is  con- 
nected with  the  main  building  by  a  brick  corridor,  ten  feet  wide.  All  food  for  pa- 
tients in  the  asylum  is  brought  into  the  basement  of  the  asylum  in  an  iron  car  from 
this  rear  building,  and  is  carried  to  the  various  dining  rooms  by  the  dumb  waiter, 
above  referred  to.  The  boiler,  engine  and  fan  rooms  are  next  to  the  laundry  build- 
in"-,  and  are  of  brick.  The  fuel  shed  is  next  to  boiler  house,  and  the  flour  shed 
is  in  the  rear  of  the  laundry  building.  The  smoke  stack  for  boiler  is  eighty-five 
feet  high  and  nine  feet  squat e  at  the  base.  Pure  water  is  supplied  these  buildings 
by  an  artesian  well  756  feet  deep.  The  water  from  the  well  will  rise  to  an  eleva- 
tion of  forty  feet  by  its  own  gravity  above  the  ground  surface  around  the  well. 

The  cost  of  these  buildings,  completed,  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand 
dollars  ($135,000). 

With  accommodations  for  two  hundred  patients,  giving  a  room  to  each,  to  this 
twenty-five  per  cent,  more  can  be  added  by  the  usual  classification  of  patients,  as  is 
usual  in  state  institutions. 

All  of  which  I  most  respectfully  submit. 

L.   B.  DIXON,  Architect, 
15  Portland  block,  Chicago,  111. 
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PRIVATE  CHARITIES  OF  COOK  COUNTY. 

An  effort  to  obtain  statistics  of  private  charity  in  Cook  county 
was  almost  an  entire  failure. 

Eelieb'  and  Aid  Society. — O.  C.  Gibbs,  secretary.  This  associ- 
ation, supported  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  leading  busi- 
ness men  of  Chicago,  does  not  aim  at  the  permanent  support  of 
any  class,  but  a  temporary  help  to  the  deserving  poor.  The  per- 
manently dependent  are  regarded  as  subjects  for  legal,  rather  than 
voluntary  chai'ities. 
•  The  office  of  the  county  agent,  who  disburses  the  legal  charities 
of  the  county,  adjoins  that  of  the  society.  By  keeping  a  carefully 
corrected  list  of  all  persons  receiving  aid  from  him,  they  are  ena- 
bled to  prevent  that  duplication  of  relief  which  would  otherwise 
occur.  The  funds  collected  by  them  are  designed  to  go  to  those 
who  are  unexpectedly,  and  mainly  through  no  fault  of  their  own, 
brought  to  destitution,  so  that  the  relief  administered  is  the  excep- 
tional and  not  the  permanent  condition  of  the  applicant. 

The  society  endeavors  to  secure  employment  in  the  country  for 
the  city  poor,  and  to  furnish  relief  as  far  as  practicable,  in  the  form 
of  work  rather  than  of  supplies,  and  of  supplies  rather  than  of 
money.     It  maintains  a  lodging  bouse  for  destitute  men. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  following  tabular  statement,  taken 
from  the  third  annual  report,  showing  the  work  accomplished  and 
its  cost : 

Total  number  of  families  aided 1,559 

Averaging  four  and  one-half  persons  to  each  fami- 
ly, or  total  number  of  persons 7,015 

Total  number  of  Keliet  Orders  issued 5,022 

Number  of  families  aided  but  once 530 

"  "  "         twice 250 

•'  "  "         three  times 212 

«  «  "         four       «     ....     159 

"    .  "  "        five       "     ....     127 

"  "  "         six        "     .....       99 

"  "  "         seven    «     64 

"  "  "        eight     "     42 

"  «  "         nine      «     33 

"  "  "        ten  or  more  times.  43 

— -   1,559 
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NATIONALITIKS   REPRESENTED. 

Irish 606 

American 317 

Oerman 178 

English 119 

Scotch V 25 

Canadian 11 

French   25 

Welch 5 

Colored,  (American) 45 

Hungarian 1 

Greek 1 

Hassian 2 

Italian 3 

Scandinavian 190 

Hollander 20 

Belgian 4 

Polander T 

Total 1,559 

CAUSES   OF   DESTITUTION. 

Widows  with  dependent  children 372 

Sickness  and  disability 367 

Out  of  employment 528 

Desertion,  or  drunkenness  of  husband 137 

Old  age (>6 

Other  causes 90 

Total 1,559 

RECEIPTS. 

Cash $38,585  56 

Supplies 6,322  37 

Total  cash  and  supplies §44,907  93 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Total  cash  expended $25,694  61 

Supplies  donated  disbursed 6,322  37 

Cash  on  hand 12,890  95 

Total  disbursements $44,907  93 
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Washingtonian  Home. — Charles  J.  Hull,  president.  The 
Washingtonian  home  is  an  institution  for  the  cure  of  inebriates. 
It  consists  of  two  departments  ;  one  for  males,  of  which  J.  A. 
Ballard,  M.  D.,  is  superintendent,  the  other  for  females,  of  which 
the  superintendent  is  Mrs.  E.  A.  Forsythe.  The  following  facts 
are  extracted  from  the  sixth  annual  report,  male  depaHtnent  : 

The  ages  of  the  inmates  have  ranged  from  22  to  60  years,  the 
average  being  36. 

The  monthly  record  of  admissions  and  departures  has  been  as 
follows  : 

Admitted.    Discharged. 

January,  1869 12  15 

February,    «    9  13 

March,         "     17  10 

April,           "     11  9 

May,            "     12  16 

June,           "     9  10 

July,            "     7  8 

August,       "     9  9 

September, "     14  13 

October,      " 13  13 

November,"     8  10 

December,  "     8  6 

At  present  there  are  twenty  four  inmates  in  the  home.  Ten  of 
this  number  are  paying  their  board,  four  have  work  a  part  of  the 
time  so  as  to  pay  for  their  board  in  part,  and  ten  are  paying  nothing. 

The  amount  of  board  collected  for  the  year  1869  is  $3,268  17, 
and  the  amount  of  rent  collected  is  $815  81. 

The  amount  charged  for' boards  of  inmates  for  the  year  1869, 
and  remaining  unpaid,  is  $2,924.  Of  this  sum  only  a  small  part 
is  collectable. 

These  figures  show  that  the  number  of  free  inmates  for  the  year 
has  been  a  fraction  more  than  ten.  The  length  of  time  that  in- 
mates have  remained  at  the  home  has  varied  from  one  week  only 
to  fourteen  months  ;  average  time,  eight  weeks. 

Thirty-one  of  the  number  admitted  during  the  year,  had  previ- 
ously suffered  from  delirum  tremens.  Only  nine  of  the  number 
suffered  from  the  disease  after  reaching  the  home ;  three  of  these 
were  in  wild  delirium  when  brought  here,  and  required  the  care 
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of  two  or  three  men  to  keep  them  from  jumping  from  the  windows 
or  in  some  way  injuring  themselves  ;  the  others  were  on  the  verge 
of  the  disease  when  received.  With  constant  watching,  good  nur- 
sing, and  proper  medical  treatment,  these  cases  quickly  recovered 
from  the  terrible  disea^e. 

Five  deaths  have  occurred  during  the  year  ;  four  were  inmates, 
and  one  a  stranger  who  asked  for  lodging  on  the  night  of  Sept. 
lith. 

Female  Department. — The  female  department  of  the  "Washing- 
tonian  Home  first  opened  its  doors  for  the  reception  of  inmates, 
June  Ist,  1869. 

Since  that  time  there  have  been  regularly  admitted.     50 
E.e-admitted  to  date 10 

Total  number 60 

Discharged  to  January  1st 48 

Total  number  remaining  to  January  1st 12 

There  have  been  taken  in  on  the  three  days'  plan. .     30 

We  have  given  single  meals  to 40 

Out  of  the  48  discharged,  23  are  doing  well ;  8  have  never 
been  heard  from  since  leaving ;  17  are  in  the  old  track,  doing  no 
better  than  before  coming  here. 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  in  treasury  at  last  report $989  59 

Received  from  percentage  license  fund ^2,794  05 

Received  from  Jonathan  Burr  estate 3,760  00 

Received  from  all  other  sources 8,014  85 

14,568  90 

Total $15,558  49 

D  I  S  B  C  R  S  E  M  E  K  T  S  . 

Paid  out  on  order  of  secretary $15,420  21 

Balance  on  hands 138  28 

Total $15,558  49 

Home  for  the  Friendless. — Mrs.  J.  Grant,  Matron. 
This  institution  embraces  a  home,  an  industrial  school,  a  mis- 
sion school,  and  free  chapel.    From  the  report  for  1869,  we  extract 
the  following  statements  : 
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During  the  year  of  1869,  1,208  inmates  have  received  the  hos- 
pitalities of  the  "  Home  for  the  Friendless."  Of  these,  706  vverj 
adults,  and  502  children.  Some  have  remained  but  a  night,  others 
longer,  till  they  could  obtain  employment,  or  find  a  way  to  get  to 
their  friends.  Seventy-two  have  been  surrendered  to  us ;  48  by 
police  court,  24:  by  mothers,  or  other  friends. 

Besides  these,  we  have  given  198  single  meals,  in  most  cases 
the  appetite  showing  that  real  hunger  compelled  the  asking. 

Thirty-six  children  have  died,  all  younger  than  three  years; 
twenty-one  of  them  foundlings. 

In  the  school  room,  the  average  has  been  about  thirty-eight,  and 
the  improvement  as  marked  as  possible  amid  so  many  changes. 

Keceipts,  1869 $15,499  50 

Disbursements 14,030  99 

Balance  on  hand  Jan.  5,  1870 1,468  51* 

Chicago  Nursery  and  Half-Orphan  Asylum. — Mrs.  C.  Til- 
linghast,  secretary. 

During  the  spring  of  1660,  a  few  ladies,  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  having  a  home  for  children,  whose  mothers  had  only 
their  daily  earnings  to  supply  their  daily  needs,  established  an  in- 
stitution, called  the  Nursery,  where  young  children  could  be 
cared  lor  during  the  hours  of  work,  the  parents  bringing  them  in 
the  morning  and  claiming  them  at  night,  paying  five  cents  a  day 
for  their  care.  The  use  of  a  house,  originally  leased  for  a  ragged 
school,  on  Illinois  street,  near  the  Lake,  was  offered  to  the  ladie?, 
and  was  occupied  through  the  summer,  when,  the  number  of  chil- 
dren having  increased  from  six  to  twenty-five,  a  larger  building 
was  rented  on  Maiket  street.  In  the  spring  of  1861  another  )e- 
moval  was  necessary,  owing  to  the  increase  of  applicants,  and  a 
house  was  taken  on  Ohio  street.     About  this  time,   the  circum- 

*  How  TO  OBTAIN  A  Child  FROM  THE  "  HoME." — Any  persoD  desiiing  to  take  a  child 
from  the  "  Home,"  for  adoption,  or  to  bring  up  to  maturity,  must  communicate  in 
person,  or  by  writing,  with  the  secretary  or  matron  ;  giving  a  full  statement  of  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  child  will  be  placed,  if  tiansferred  from  the  "  Home"  or 
to  his  or  her  care,  what  position  in  the  family  such  child  will  hold,  what  labor  will 
be  required,  what  advantages  for  education  will  be  given,  and  what  will  be  the  rcli 
gious  privileges  and  training. 

These  facts  must  always  be  accompanied  with  good  and  satisfactory  recommenda- 
tions, or  the  requests  can  receive  no  attention  from  the  committee  charged  by  the 
board  with  the  responsibility  of  selecting  homes  for  the  children. 
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Stances  of  many  of  the  poor  mothers  made  it  a  kindness  to  supply 
lodgings  for  their  children,  and  the  plan  of  the  institution  was 
somewhat  moditied  and  enlarged  to  suit  the  need.  In  1862,  the 
large  house  on  the  corner  of  Michigan  and  Pine  streets  was  rented 
and  occupied  until  1865,  when  the  present  location  was  secured. 
In  the  meantime,  a  charter  had  been  granted  by  the  legislature, 
and  the  charity  had  so  increased  its  working,  that  it  became  desi- 
rable to  hire  a  teacher.  For  three  years,  the  older  children  have 
had  the  advantage  of  thorough  training  in  vocal  music  and  all  the 
ordinary  branches  of  common  school  education.  A  Sunday  school 
has  been  carefully  conducted,  and  during  the  past  year,  a  sewing 
school  has  been  formed  for  the  improvement  of  the  girls. 

The  chief  design  of  this  charity  is  to  "  help  the  poor  to  help 
themselves;"  giving  the  safety  and  comforts  of  a  home  to  the  child, 
while  tlie  parent  is  left  free  to  earn  a  support.  No  surrender  of  a 
child  is  ever  made,  and  the  hope  always  remains  of  claiming  it 
whenever  improved  circumstances  make  it  possible. 

Those  placing  children  in  the  asylum  agree  to  pay  a  board,  rang- 
ing from  fifty  cents  to  one  dollar  per  week,  for  those  over  eigh- 
teen months  old  ;  for  infants  requiring  the  use  of  a  nurse,  the  price 
is  from  two  to  three  dollars,  according  to  the  ability  of  the  appli- 
cant, though  frequent  exceptions  have  been  made  to  these  rules  in 
cases  of  sickness  or  extren:ie  poverty. 

The  average  number  of  children  for  the  year  has  been  seventy- 
five,  taxing,  to  the  uttermost,  the  means  of  accommodation,  which, 
in  a  rented  house,  built  for  an  ordinary  family,  are  necessarily 
limited.  A  large  number  of  applicants  have  been  refused  every 
month  through  want  of  room  and  means. 

Attendance  at  the  school  averages  sixty-eight.  The  school  has 
been  well  conducted  ;  the  children  making  good  pri  ficiency  in 
reading,  spelling,  and  common  arithmetic.  The  present  matron 
has  been  incharge  three  years,  and  has  maintained  order  and  good 
management  throughout  the  house.  The  sanitary  condition  of  tiie 
children  was  never  better  than  at  present,  but  three  deaths,  and 
those  infants,  having  occurred  during  the  year.  A  physician  of 
skill  is  in  attendance,  visiting  the  asylum  twice  a  week,  and  oftener 
if  occasion  requires.  During  the  past  winter.  Rev.  Mr.  Wells  has 
conducted  morning  prayer  in  the  school-room,  and,  by  his  efi'orts, 
a  number  of  books  and  other  articles  have  been  contriliuted  to  the 
school.     A  Sunday  school  has  also  been  under  his  supervision. 
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Protestant  Orphan  Asylum. — Miss  Emily  Swan,  matron. 
Tlie  following  statements  show  the  work  performed  during  the 
year  1869  : 

Number  in  the  asylum  Jan.  Ist,  1869 43 

"         received  during  the  year 153 —   ^9Q 

"         sent  out  to  homes 108 

"         of  deaths '20—  123 

No.  remaining  in  asylum  Jan.  1st,  1870.  .  68 

The  whole  number  of  deaths  have  been  twenty;  of  this  num- 
ber there  died  of 

Scarlet  fever T 

Cholera  infantum 4 

AVhooping  cough 3 

Diseases  arising  from  defective  nutrition,  occurring 
in  infants  of  from  one  week  to  three  months  of  ago .      6 

Total 20 

Total  receipts,  1869 $11,898  06 

Total  disbursements 8,736  34- 

CHICAGO  EYE  ANP  EAR  INFIRMARY, 

The  association  for  founding  and  maintaining  the  Chicago  Charitable  Eyo  and  Ear 
Infirmary  was  organized  in  May,  1858.  At  that  time  Chicago,  although  a  city  of  about 
80,000  inhabitants,  had  no  public  hospital.  The  "Mercy  Hospital,"  under  the  care  of 
the  "Sisters  of  Slercy,"  then  so  small,  now  possessing  a  magnificent  structure,  was 
perhaps  the  only  one  in  the  county,  except  the  U.  S.  marine  hospital  for  sea-faring  men. 
It  was  far  inadequate,  however,  to  the  wants  of  the  sick  poor,  even  at  that  time. 

There  was  scarcely  a  physician,  who  had  taken  sufiScient  interest  in  opthalmology  to 
examine  the  brilliant  discoveries  in  this  department  of  medicine,  which  had  been  made 
during  the  previous  few  years.  Opthalmology  was  almost  entirely  ignored  in  the  only 
medical  college  in  Chicago.  There  was,  therefore,  an  unoccupied  field  for  some  one 
who  would  labor  to  found  an  eye  infirmary  for  the  gratuitous  treatment  of  the  poor 
afflicted  with  diseases  of  the  eye;  and  also  offer  opportunities  to  students  of  medicine, 
for  the  clinical  study  of  diseases  of  the  eye  and  their  treatment. 

In  May,  1858,  four  medical  gentlemen  met  several  wealthy  and  benevolent  citizens  of 
Chicago,  who  together  organized  a  board  of  twelve  trustees,  of  two  consulting  and  two 
attending  surgeons,  under  a  constitution  and  by-laws.  The  general  financial  depression 
of  the  country,  and  the  excitement  during  the  earlier  period  of  the  late  war,  rendered  it 
very  difficult  to  obtain  funds  for  the  purchase  of  real  estate,  and  the  erection  of  a  suit- 
able building.  Hence  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  conduct  the  institution  at  first  as  a 
dispensary.  Consequently,  a  single  room,  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Michigan  and  North 
Clark  streets,  was  opened  for  the  treatment  of  the  poor.  During  the  fir.st  year,  nearly 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  patients  were  under  treatment. 

—21 
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At  the  end  of  nearly  four  years,  the  dispensary  was  removed  to  a  room.  No.  28  North 
Clark  street,  where  it  remained  till  July,  1864. 

\V.  L.  Newberry,  president  of  the  association,  donated  for  a  term  of  ten  years,  the 
lease  of  a  lot  of  land,  Nos.  Ki  and  18,  East  Pearson  street,  upon  which  was  placed  a 
large  two-story  wooden  building,  purchased  for  $2000,  and  removed  from  a  neighbor- 
ing block. 

The  first  patient,  requiring  board  in  the  institution,  applied  before  a  single  room  had 
been  cleaned  and  furnished.  For  two  nights  ho  slept  on  a  blanket,  on  the  floor.  The 
rooms  were  furnished,  as  the  gradually  increasing  number  of  patients  required.  In  a 
few  months  the  number  of  applicants,  especially  soldiers  with  diseases  of  the  eye,  sup- 
ported at  the  infirmary  by  the  Northwestern  Sanitary  Commission,  and  by  the  governors 
of  Illinois,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  rendered  greater  accommodations  absolutely 
necessary.  The  building  was  therefore  raised,  a  brick  basement  constructed  under  it, 
and  the  attic  divided  and  finished  into  three  large  sleeping  rooms.  In  the  fall  of  1869, 
additional  accommodations  became  necessary,  and  were  obtained  by  the  construction  of 
a  large  building  in  the  rear  of  the  lot.  The  funds  required  for  the  original  purchase  of 
the  building,  and  for  the  various  improvements  above  mentioned,  were  advanced  by 
members  of  the  board  of  trustees  and  surgeons,  till  subscriptions  could  be  raised  to 
repay  the  amount.     This  sum,  at  one  period,  was  $6000. 

The  building  has  been  furnished  in  great  measure  by  second-hand  furniture,  and  the 
floors  covered  by  old  carpets  donated  by  friends  of  the  institution. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  trustees  to  rent,  as  far  as  possible,  all  rooms  not  occupied 
by  poor  patients,  to  any  persons  willing  to  pay  for  them.  By  funds  thus  obtained,  the 
institution  has  been  able  to  extend  its  usefulness.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  all 
the  present  accommodations  will,  in  a  short  period,  be  required  for  the  poor  alone. 

In  1865,  the  legislature  granted  the  infirmary  a  special  charter,  and  in  1867,  appro- 
priated the  sum  of  $5000  a  year,  for  two  years,  for  the  support  of  such  poor  patients  in 
the  state  as  desired  treatment  at  the  infirmary.  This  appropriation  was  renewed  in  1869. 
Poor  patients  from  other  states  could  receive  gratuitous  treatment,  on  paying  the  cost  of 
their  board. 

Since  the  fall  of  1864,  the  infirmary  has  always  been  open  for  medical  students  and 
practitioners  who  desire  to  pursue  the  clinical  study  of  diseases  of  the  eye.  The  fees 
loi-  the  com-ses  have  always  been  devoted  to  the  support  of  the  infirmary. 

It  wnuld  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  good  which  has  thus  been  accomplished  in  train- 
ing students  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  eye.  Numbers  of  such 
students  have  located  in  various  portions  of  the  Btate,  and  acquired  reputation  in  tlie 
<'ommunities  where  they  practice,  for  skill  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  eye. 

Since  the  oi»ning  of  the  infirmary,  in  1858,  (5200  poor  patients  have  received  gratu- 
itous  aid.  Of  this  numbei',  091  have  been  boarded  in  the  infirmaiy;  the  remainder 
visited  the  infirmary  for  treatment  as  "out  patients."  During  the  past  year  more  than 
1000  poor  patients  were  treated  gratuitously. 

If  possible,  the  greatest  good  has  been  accomplished  for  this  latter  class  (_out  patients), 
since  they  have  oftener  applied  for  aid  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their  diseases,  when  very 
simple  treatment  could  most  frequently  and  speedily  restore  to  health.  In  the  case  of 
children,  the  results  have  very  often  been  specially  gratifying. 

Although  in  the  aggregate  many  poor  pei'sons,  not  unfrequently  paupers  from  the 
poor  houses,  sent  to  the  infirmary  almost  blind  and  helpless,  have  been  restored  to  good 
sight  and  self-support,  it  is  unfortunately  true  that  too  many  of  this  class  come  to  the 
infirmary  in  the  later  stages  of  diHcase,  when    a  i)erfect  cure  is  utterly  impossible. 
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The  boards  of  supervisors  of  several  counties,  aware  that  paupers,  blind  and  helpless, 
had  been  returned  home,  able  to  support  themselves,  have  made  donations  varying  from 
§10  to  $200,  in  aid  of  the  infirmary. 

The  institution  has  passed  through  many  periods  of  great  financial  embarrassment. 
It  has  at  times  been  exceedingly  difficult  to  find  any  one  willing  to  perform  the  duties  of 
matron  and  superintendent,  and  often  no  less  difficult  to  secure  efficient  help,  since 
domestics  fear  danger  of  contracting  diseases  of  the  eye.  The  present  infirmary  build- 
ing can  well  accommodate  more  than  fifty  patients.  Its  whole  cost  has  been  $10,400. 
Five  thousand  dollars  would  scarcely  replace  the  furniture  now  in  use.  The  trustees 
possess  a  permanent  fund  of  $6000,  the  interest  alone  of  which  can  bo  expended  annu- 
allj'.  Effbi'ts  will  <at  once  be  made  to  purchase  the  lot  of  land  on  whicli  the  infirmary 
stands. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  institution,  before  many  years  have  passed,  will 
possess  the  funds,  and  perform  an  amount  of  labor  for  the  poor  and  suffering,  which 
will  place  it  in  a  position  of  usefulness  and  of  public  confidence,  not  excelled  by  the 
similar  institutions  of  the  eastern  cities.  E.  L.  11. 

CJih-ago,  Sept.  30,  IS'ZO. 

STATISTICS    OF    .TAILS     AND    ALMSHOUSES. 

The  following  tables  of  statistics  are  far  from  being  as  complete 
or  as  accurate  as  is  desirable,  but  contain  all  the  information  which 
the  commissioners  were  able  to  obtain,  without  systematic  jail  and 
iilmshouse  records  in  the  several  counties.  Nothing  more  deeply 
impressed  the  board,  in  this  tour  of  visitation,  than  the  absolute 
necessity  of  statistical  records,  kept  upon  a  uniform  system,  in 
books  provided  by  the  counties,  to  be  their  permanent  property. 
The  records  kept,  where  there  are  any,  at  present,  are  usually 
private  memoranda,  in  note  books  belonging  to  the  jailors  and 
almshouse  keepers.  The  accounts  are  mixed  with  the  accounts  of 
other  county  expenses,  so  as  to  render  it,  in  most  instances,  very 
difficult  to  separate  the  items. 
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TABLE    XY. 

Description  and  cost  and  value  of  jails  in  Illinois. 


COIWTIES. 


(5    -:• 

S".  " 


t^ 


Adams ;Quincy 

Alexander Cairo 

Bond (Trecnville  .... 

Boone 'Belvidcre 

Brown Mount  Sterling. 

Bureau rrincoton 

Calhoun    

Carroll ;V1t.  Carroll.... 

Cass iBeardstown. . .  . 

Cliampaign lUrbana 

Christian Taylorville  .  . . . 

Clark Marshall 

Cl.ay Louisville 

Clinton Carlyle 

Coles Charleston  . . . , 

Cook 1  Chicago , 

Crawford |  Robinson , 

Cumberland Prairie   Cit}'.., 

DeKalb Sycamore 

DcVVitt Clinton 

Douglas Tuscola 

DuPage Milton 

Edgar Paris 

Edwards Albion 

Effingham Eflingliam 

Fayette iVandalia 

Ford Paxton 

Frmklin Benton 

Fulton |Lewistown  .    . 

Gallatin 'Shawncetown 

(ircene Carrollton 

Grundy 

Hamilton  .  . . 
Hancock  .... 

Hardin 

Henderson. , . 

Henry 

Iroquois  .... 

Jackson 

Jasper   

.Jefferson .... 

Jersey 

JoDaviess. . . 
.Tohuhon  .... 

Kane 

Kankakee. . . 

Kendall 

Knox 

Lake 

LaSalle    

Jjawrence...  . 


Stone 

Brick 

Brick 

;Brick  and  stone. 

Stone 

Brick  and  iron. . 


Morris 

McLcansboro . . 

Carthage 

Elizabethtown. 

Oquawka 

Cambridge  . . . . 

Watseka 

Murphysboro.... 

Xcwton 

Mt.  Vernon  .  . . 

.Jersey  ville 

(ialena 

Vienna 

Geneva. .  Stone, 

Kankakee 

Yorkvillo 

Knoxville 

Waukegan. . . . 

OttawH 

Lawrenceville. 


Stone  

Brick  and  wood. 

Iron 

Brick 

Stone 

Brick 

Stone 

Brick. 

Stone ...    

Brick 

Brick 

Brick  and  wood 

Brick 

Brick 

Stone 

Iron 

Brick 

Brick 

Iron 

Stone,  brick, wood 
Wood  and  iron. . . 
Stone  and  iron. . . 
Brick  and  wood. . 

Brick   . 

Stone  and  brick. . 
Brick  and  iron. . . 

Stone 

iBrick 

Stone 

i Stone 

IStone 

jBrick. 

'stone 

Iron 

I  Stone 

1  Stone 

jWood 

iBrick,  wood,  iron. 

IStone  

iStone  

Stone  

Brick_and  wood.  . 

Stone  

Brick 


5 
32 


4 
14 


O 


ISSY 


1858 
184!> 
1858 
1852 


$65,000 

8,000 

3 ,  000 

4,500 

12,000 


1852 

1862J 
1845 
1845 
1861 
1864 

1858 
1858 


1868 
1867 
1858 
1856 
1862 
1854 
1861 
1862 


2,500 
6,000 
6 ,  500 
5,000 
2,000 
7,000 


1860 
1855 
1860 


35,000 
5,000 
2 ,  000 
6,000 

13,000 
1 ,  500 
6,000 

14,000 
4 ,  200 
6,000 
2,000 
5,000 


33.000 


11,000 
4,000 
6 ,  500 

30,500 
4,000 


1867! 
1866 
1862! 
1850; 
1850: 
1862! 
1840 


10,000 
8,000 
1,000 
2 ,  000 


1856; 
1856! 
1864 
1838 
1856, 


18,000 

15,000 

5,000 

6 ,  200 

1,000 


fl 0,000 
3,025 
4,500 
6,400 


2,. 500 
6,200 
6 ,  500 
5,000 
2,000 
7,000 


275,000 
6,000 
2,000 
4,025 

13,300 
1,600 
8,200 

14,000 
4,200 
6,000 
2,000 
3,020 


33,100 
2,000 

11,000 
3,025 

35,500 
500 


45,000 
10,000 

8,000 
500 

2,000 


2  1855[   4,000 


4,000 

500 

25,200 

15,075 

5 ,  025 

900 

1,025 

2,100 

4,000 
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TABLE    X  V— Continued. 


COUNTIEK. 


Lee 

Livingston  .. 

Logan 

Macon    

Macoupin... . 

Madison 

Marion 

Marsliall  . . . . 

Mason 

Massac 

McDonough. 
McHenry  . . . 
McLean  ... 

Menard 

Mercer. . . .   , 

Monroe 

Montgomery. 

Morgan 

Moultrie   ... . 

Ogle 

Peoria 

Perry 

Piatt 

Pike     

Pope 

Pulaski  .... 

Putnam 

Randolph. . . 
Richland  . . . 
Rock  Island 

Saline 

Sangamon.. . 
Schuyler  . . . 

Scott 

Shelby 

Stark 

St.  Clair 

Stephenson  . 
Tazewell  . . . 

Union 

Vermilion  . . 
Wabash  .... 
Warren  .... 
Washington 

Wayne 

White 

Whiteside . . 

Will 

Williamson. 
Winnebaso  . 
Woodford  . . 


Di.xon 

Pontiac 

Lincoln 

Decatur 

Carlinvillo. .  . 
Edwardsvilie . 

Salem 

Lacon  

Havana  

Metropolis. .  . 
Macomb. . .  . . 
Woodstock. . 
Bloomington 
Petersburg    . 


!W>;od 


Waterloo. 


Jacksonville.    . 

No  jail    

Oregon 

Peoria 

Pinckneyvillc. . 

Monticello 

Pittsfield 

Golconda 

Caledonia 

Hennepin 

Sparta 

Olney 

Rock  Island  city 
Harrisburgh.. . . 
Springfield  .. . . 

Rushville 

Winchester.. . . 
Shelby ville. . . . 


ibtone 

j  Brick 

[Stone 

jBrick  and  iron.  . . 

Brick 

Brick  and  stone.  . 

Brick 

Brick 

Brick  and  iron. .  .  . 
! Stone  and  brick. . 
Ilron 

Stone  and  iron. . . 

No  jail 

Brick 

No  iail 

Brick 

No  jail 

JBrick 

iStone,  iron,  brick. 
iBrick 

Brick 

I  Stone  and  brick. . 

Brick 

JBrick 

jWood,  iron,  brick 
I 


|Brick , 

Stone 

Brick 

Brick  and  wood. 
Stone  and  brick  , 

Brick 

Brick 


6 

12 

16 

2-1 

23 

20 

2 

6 

4 

1 

4 

16 

!1 

12 


2 

48 
2 

D 

12 
1 


1 


1841 

1869 
1868 
1868 
1870 
1855 
1858 
1856 


1855 
1845 
18Y0 


1848 


1868 
1840 
1869 
1864 


4  |1858 

15  |185S 

4  ' 

18  j... 

8  :1855 

2,  |1853 

6  :i853 

i 


$1,500 

18,000 

32,000 

45,000 

15,000 

45,000 

7,000 

14,000 

3,400 

5,000 

4,000 

6,000 

14,000 

22,000 


3,000 
20,000 


2,000 
90,000 

1,500 
14,000 
30,000 


2,200 
C ,  500 


10,000 
2,000 
5,000 


$3,050 
18,075 
33,200 
45,200 

45,000 
7,000 
8,050 
3,400 


8,100 
10,500 
14,200 
22,100 


1,500 
12,000 


1,225 

90,800 

8  GO 

14,500 

30,000 


1,510 

6,500 


10,000 
2 ,  000 
5,000 


Belleville. . . 
iFreeport . . . 

iPekin 

jJonesboro. . 
Danville.. .  . 
Mt.  Carmel. 
Monmouth.. 
Nashville  .  . 
jFairfield. . . . 

iCarmi 

i Morrison.  .  . 

jJoliet 

'Marion  . . .  . 
iRockford. . 
iMetamora  .. 


]  Stone  and  brick   . 

IStone 

Brick  and  stone. . 

Stone  

Brick 

Brick 

jBrick 

Brick 

Brick 

Brick 

Stone  and  briek. . 
I  Stone  and  iron. . . 

Brick 

.Brick 

iBrick  and  wood. . 


11  1846 
1852 
1854 

2 

4 


1850 


8,400 
2,200 
3 ,  000 
5,000 


4  11865 

2  !l845 

2  !1828 

20  

16  1861 


14,000 
2,000 


8  

2  ,1844 


12,000 
15,000 


36,000 
4,025 

25,000 
1,000 
3,050 
5,000 
3,025 

14,000 
2,000 


12,000 
40,150 


2,000 


2,550 
1 ,  540 
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TABLE    XVI. 

Shoici7i'j  the  number^  clans,  affe,  sex,  color  and  civil  condition  of  prisoners,  in  the 

jails  of  Illinois. 


COU.NTIESJ. 

o 

E. 

•20 
:      6 

1 
5' 
a? 

5" 

18 
6 

O 
o 

D 

o' 
a 
&. 

2 

5" 
0 

1    • 

I 

4 
1 

18 
0 

H3 
o> 

B 

2 
;    1 

1  : 

1  : 

i      3 

S 

0 
?r 

:     1 

CO 

16 
4 

i     * 

1     1 

0 

c 

Adams 

16 
.5 

i. . . . 

1    1 

Bond 

Boone  

Brown 

2 

!_     1 

1 

1 



2 
1 

i 

2 

1 

0 

1 

1 

Calhoun     

Carroll 

Cass 

1     4 
1 
9 
'2 
2 

'     2 

o 

8 

jiu 

2 

9 
2 

2  • 

lu7 

o 

1 

2 

2 

2 

4 

!•••• 

4 

1 

4 

'. 

l.... 

Champaif'n 

7 
2 

0 

3 
5 

100 

2 

3 
,14 

9 
1 
2 

2 
3 

8 
106 

1 

s" 

9 

2 
2 
3 
8 

i"  • 

7 
1 
2 

2 
4 

85 

2 

'     1 

i 

i 

Clark 

Clay 

2 

4 
26 

'"1 

Cook 

Cra\vford 

108   ;     6 

3 

Cumberland 

1 

DcKalb 

\ 

o 
6 

2 
4 
4 
■A 
4 

2 
1 

■*o' 

0 

2 

- 

2 
4 

2 
1 
2 
3 
a 

DeWitt 

2 

2 

3 

\ 

4 

3 

') 

2 

1 

Douglas 

4 
4 
6 

.... 

3 

5 

■     6 

;v 

Edgar 

Edwards 

EfEnchani 

1 
2 

1 
2 

1 

1 
2 

. . . . 

1 
2 

.... 

1 

Fayette 

2 

2 

Ford 

Franklin 

t 

.... 

11 
4 
4 
1 

8 
1 
4 

3 
3 

10 
3 
3 

1 
1 
1 
1 

11 

— 

11 
3 

1 

7 
1 

4 
3 

( Jreene 

(rrundy 

1 

1 

.... 

1 

Hamilton     

4 

4 

.... 

4 

. 

4 

.... 

4 

. . . . , 

^  1 

1 

Hardin 

3 

11 

5 

2 

O 

8 
1 
2 

1 
4 

8 

"3* 
1 

3 

11 

5 

2 

.... 

■ '  *  1 

3 

11 
4 

2 

1 
. . . .  1 

2   ' 
10 

1  i 

2  ! 

1 
3 

Henr}' 

1 
1 

Jasper  

Jefferson 

1 

1 

.... 

1 

1 

.... 

1 

i 

1 

Jo  Daviess 

6 

.-i 

4 

1 

4 

1  ! 
1 

5 

3   1 

2 

.... 

Kane 

Kankakee  

9 
6 
1 

11 
2 

16 
1 

6 
1 
8 
2 
16 

6 

'"3' 

"'    i 
6 

1 

9 

1 

13 

1 

2 

2 
1 
3 

8 
5 
1 

11 
2 

16 
1 

1  \ 

1  i 

2 

7 

1 
7 
2 
16 
1 

2 

6  ; 

2  i 

3 
4 

Kendall     

Knox     

4 

8   1 

1    I 

16    1 

1    1 

3 
1 

Lake 

... 

Lawrence  
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TABLE    X  Y I  .—Continued. 


CorxTiES. 

o 

1 

5' 

<-i 

0 

§ 
o" 

0 

.... 

1 

> 

n 

G 
7 
6 
2 
3 
0 

2 
2 

1 
2 

3 

] 
7 
1 

0 

3 

2 

1 

2 

1 
1 

2 
1 

9 

7 
8 
3 

4 
3 
3 
1 
2 

4 

1 
8 
1 

3 

3" 

8 
G 

8 

s 

L       a 

1 
1 

4 

1 

2 

C     .. 
2 

:!4 

Lee 

9 
7 
8 
4 
3 
4 
3 
3 
1 
2 
5 
1 
8 
1 

7 
1 
8 
3 
3 
4 
3 
3 

I 

4 

j« 

Livingston 

Logan 

Macon  ....    

3 
3     .. 

3 

Maco\ipin 

1 

2 

Madison 

Marion 

1 

■"■l 

3     .. 
3     .. 
1     .. 
9 

2 

1     .. 

Marshall 

Mason 

1     .  . 

Massac 

2  !! 
1  .. 

McDonough  

McHenry 

5     .. 

4 
1     . . 

McLean  

4 

1 

4 

7 
1    . . 

1  .. 

Menard 

Mercer 

Monroe 

....1 

Montgomerv 

1 

Morgan 1 

1 

.  1  i 

1 

....!    1 
...      .  . 

1 

Moultrie 

! 

Ogle 

1 
0 

1 

o 

3 

1 

27 

1 

i 

1  i 

13      2 
2 

1 
5 
1 
2 

5   1   3 

0  :: 

2 

1    . . 

3  1  1 

7 
1 
2 

1 

0 

1    . . 

9  1 

1 

Perrv 

Piatt 

2  .. 

8 

1 

1  .. 

Pike 

3 

Pope 

j 

Pulaski 

7 
o 

7 
2 

. . . . ' 

0 

1    t 

0 
2 

1   '[ 

4 

5 

2 
2 

Putnam 

Randolph 

Kichland 

1 

'7 
1 
7 
1 
3 
8 

1 
6 

1    :    1 

] 
3 
1 
7 
1 
3 
8 

1 

. . . ,  i 

1     . 

1  .. 

1 

Rock  Island 1 

Saline 

14 

13 
1 

3 

8 

3     1 
1    . . 

3 
]     .. 

5    j 
1    ' 

2       1 

9 

1 

Sangamon           1 

4     1 

2 
1 
3 
5 

T)       1 
3 

i  1 

4  .. . 
]  .. 
1  .. 
3  .. 

Schuyler    

Scott 

Shelby 

8   I.. 
7   1 

•    1-  • 

^  ! 

Stark' 

St.  Clair 

7 
4 
1 
5 
3 

1 

11 

5 

5 

1 
..".   1 

7 
4 
1 
5 
4 
1 

.. . . 
.    1 

7 
4 

1 

5 
5 

i 

5   1 

4  !.. 
8 

5  .. 
5     . . 

1 

3   ! 
8   i 
2 
1 

2 

1  .. 
i  .. 
3  .. 
1  .. 

') 

Stephenson  

Tazewell 1 

Union 

Vermilion 

Wabash 

Warren 

1    1 
3 

1 
3 

— 

1 
3 

:::: 

1 
3 



1   L. 
3     .. 

■?     . . 

1  .. 

Washintrton 

Wayne 

White 

1 
4 
9 

1 
"7' 

"4"! 
2  ' 

1    ! 

4 

5 

"*4"l 

1 
4 

7 

"2 

1    !.. 
4   i.. 
8  ! 

1     . .  -  -1-  - 

Whiteside 

1 

1  . . 

Will 

Williamson 

Winnebago 

"W  oodtord 

2 

1 

1 

2  j 

•■•'! 

1 

1 

2   ' . . 

.  .  .  i 

1     .. 
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TABLE     XVII, 
Shoicimj  education,  lutbits  and  cliaracter  of  prisoners  in  the  jails  of  Illinois. 


('otIXTTES. 

o 
?Z 

.      CI- 

:    a 
.    c- 

19 
2 

a 
p 

o 

•5" 

0  K 

2  ^  S  1. 
§  Z\  S  £. 

<D    "J       .        1 

1  18 

2  3 

I— 1 

p 

od" 

D 

<0      1 

1— 1 
I    (» 

;    5' 

j 
"2 

Bond                  .          

2 

1 

1 



1 

1 

S 

.  .  .  .  ' 

1 

1 

2 

5 

2 
1 
2 
3 

8 
100 

....| 

4 

6 

Clark                                  I 

1 

Clav                                      

2 
2 
6 

IV 

2 

Coles                      

46 

Cook                       

14 

.... 

3 

UcK.ill^                                                       

2 
2 
3 
4 
6 

DeWitt      

1 

1 
1 
1 

2 

Douglas 

DuPat'e    

5 

1 

2 

1 
2 

.... 

... 

1 

1 

Ford                                                . .                               .  . .  . 



9 
2 
3 
1 

2 

1 

2 
1 

1 
4 
4 

Gallatin     

Greonu  .    .>■. ••••.... 

2 

1 

4 

2 

i 

11     

2 

3 
1 

3 
2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

4 

6 

1 

3 

1 

4 

1 

3 

Kfiniall                                          . .          

11 

2 

12 

1 

!    9 
1 
9 

3 

Lake     

LaSalle                        

1 

3 

4 

1 

Lawrence  
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TABLE     XVI  I— Continued. 


Counties. 

o 

'.    ft 

•      !0 
'.      ^ 
'•     fo 

;  p 

o 
p 

3 

& 

O 
P 

O 
3   p 
O    P 

CD    o 
►5 

.       •-! 
.       rt. 
.       P 

o  cr 

■-3    — 

i   'T 

!    5' 

'.    n 

:  ? 

5 
3 
6 

>— 1 

■73 
2. 
S' 
o 

D 

o" 

CD 

5" 

•-s 
CD 

Si 

o' 
o' 

P 

P 
O' 

5' 

P 
P 
CD 

9 
6 
7 
3 
3 
4 
1 
3 

.... 

2 

Li  vincrston 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
2 

4 

4 

1 
1 

Moultrie    .        .              .... 

1 

13 

Peoria 

18 
1  ' 

2 
2 

3 

15 

Piatt 

1 
1 

.... 

2 
1 

4 

2 

Putnam ....... 

Richland 

1 

10 

1 
3 

1 
2 

Saline 

1 

13 

3 

6 

1 

Shelbv 

7 

1 

... 

St   Clair 

1 

1 

10 

1 
1 

2 

4 

11 

1 

2 

Tazewell 

3 
3 

Vermilion 

Warren 

1 
2 

Wayne 

Whiteside 

4 
9 

2 

Williamson 

2 

W  oodford , 

-22 
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TABLE     XVIII. 
Showing  the  nativity  of  prisoners  in  the  jails  of  Illinois. 


Counties. 

5. 

XJl 

IB 

16 
6 

p 

•-3 

1 

5' 

1 

s 

-  o. 

1 

o 

3 

o 
•-1 

1 

9 

O 

■-J 

•  s 

•  o 
.    f= 

•  B 

3 

!25 

n' 

o 

o 

B 
o 

Adams 

2 

Alexander  

Bond 

Boono  

Brown 

2 

1 

Bureau. 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

3 

1 

Caps 

Champaign ... 

6 
2 
2 

2 
2 

7 
64 

3 

Christian 

Clark 

Clav 

Clinton 

1 

.... 

Coles 

1 
26 

Cook 

15 

99 

Crawford 

DeKalb 

2 
3 
4 
2 
6 

De  Witt 

1 

Douglas 

1 

Edgar 

Effingham 

1 

Ford 

Fulton 

11 

Greene 

3 

Hamilton 

Hardin   

Henderson   

Henry 

Iroquois 

5 

5 

1 

4 

1 

Jackson  

Jefferson 

1 

Jo  Daviess 

4 

1 

Kane 

6 
2 

1 
9 
1 

n 
1 

1 

"i 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

1 

Kendall 

1 

1 

Lake 

1 
1 

1 
3 

La  Salle 

!..!. 

2 

Lawrence 

) 

. .. . 

t( 


It 
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TABLE     XVIII  .—Continued. 


Counties. 

m 
2 

4 

5' 

rj 

a- 
2 

0 
ft> 

3 
S 

• 

IK 

«9 

S-  "^ 

"-3 

•  0 

•  "O 

•  a> 

•  P 
■     0 

1 

s 

0 
p 

I 

a. 

Lee 

2 

Livingston 

Logan  

6 

2 

2 

Macon 

Macoupin 

"2 

2 

Madison 

2 
1 

2 

Marion 

Marsliall 

Mason 

Massac . 

2 

McDonough 

McHenry 

McLean    

8 

Menard 

Mercer 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Moultrie 

1 
4 

Peoria 

22 
1 
2 

'• 

1 

Piatt ,  ... 

Pike 

Pope 

6 
2 

Putnam 

Richland 

1 

12 

1 

2 

2 

Saline     

1 

Schuyler 

1 
3 
8 

Shelby 

St.  Clair 

5 
1 

10 
5 
4 

2 

Tazewell 

Vermilion 

Warren 

1 
3 

Wayne 

Whiteside 

4 
6 

1 

Williamson 

Winnebago 

2 

Woodford  
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TABLE     XIX. 

Showing  alleged  offenaes  of  prisoners. — Crimes  against  tlie person. 


Counties. 

K 
c 

"1 

>^ 

1 
1 

a 

S" 

1 

73 

3 
■i 

1 

CO 

1 
1 

» 

o 

o 
c 

:^ 

Adams 

s 

Alexander 

0 

Bond 

Brown 

1 

Bureau 

Champaign 

2 

Qlarli     

Qlav     

'  * 

Clinton 

.... 

(joles 

Cook 

3 

15 

■  • 

De  Kalb 

1 

1 

De  Witt 

.... 

2 

Ford 

Franklin 

Fulton 

2 

1 

o 

Gallatin 

1 

2 

Greene »... 

Hancock 

Hardin  

Henderson 

1 

1 

1 

7 
1 
1 

Jasper 

^ 

1 

1 

Jersey , 

'  * 

1 

2 

Johnson 

1 

1 

Kankakee 

Kendall   

1 
2 

1 
i 
1 

1 

LaSalle   I 

1 

[.. 

2 

Lawrence 
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TABLE   XIX— Oontinued. 


Counties. 

a 
1 

a 

CI' 

t 

>- 
GO 

i» 

1 

Eo' 
o 

CD 
O 
C 

H 
o 

2 

1 

.... 

1 

... 

2 

1 

1 

Madison 

1 

1 

1 

1 

(Jo-le                  .            .... 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

.... 

1 

Pike     ....              

Pulaski 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Rock  Island 

1 

2 

.... 

8 

Sanp;amon 

1 

1 

Scott 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Stark  

... 

.... 

1 

1 

.... 

1 

Stephenson  

1 

2 

.... 

3 

XJiiion 

2 

.... 

2 

Wabash    

Warren 

Washington. ; 

1 

.... 

1 

White 

Will 

Winnebago    

1 

1 
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TABLE    XX. 

Showing  alleged  offences  of  Prisoners — Crimes  against  Property. 


Counties. 

o 

3 

— ( 

'J 

3 
< 

t 

a- 
■5 

W 
o 

rj 
CD 

CD 

s- 

p_ 
5' 

o 

o 
c 

3 

B 
o 

D 

3 

g.p 
S  ►-• 

;   o 

•  c 

'.    » 

•  §. 
!    So' 

1 

3 

o 
3 

o 
5" 

2 

7 
2 

2 

17 

2 

Bond 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Carroll       

4 

4 

8 

8 

Clark 

2 

2 

Clay 

1 
1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 
6 

1 
58 

2 
1 

2 
6 

7 

Cook 

78 

DeKalb 

1 

DeWitt 

1 

1 

2 

5 

1 

1 
1 

3 

.... 

4 

5 

E(l"ar    

2 

1 

5 

.... 

1 

Ford 

Franklin    

2 
2 

6 

8 

Gallatin 

2 

1 

2 

1 

4 

4 

1 

9 

Irociuois ,... 

2 

3 

1 

1 

2 

3 

5 
3 

4 

1 

3 

1 
9 

6 

Lake 

1 

LaSalle 

1 

11 

Lawrence 

. . . . 

. . . . 

1 

. . . . 

.... 

1 
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TABLE    X  X— Continued. 


Counties. 

o 
0 

2 

1 
1 

■-3 
O 

a 

"3' 

4 
3 

1 
1 
3 

1 

1 

W 
0 

5' 

CFt) 
1 

0 

0 
0 

c 

CO 

2! 

3 
0 
a 

-3 

1? 

•  0 

!    c 

•  oa 

;   B 

•  on 

B 

a 

1 
to 
0 

DQ 

0 

4 

Li  vinsrston 

1 

5 

1 

<\ 

3 

1 

3 

3 

2 

3 

2 
3 

2 

McDonou^h 

3 

2 

8 

1 

Montgomery ....  •. 

Moultrie 



. . . . 

21 

1 

Peoria 

9,3 

Piatt 

1 

Pike 

1 

3 

Pope 

5 

Putnam  .... 

Richland 

12 

7 

Saline 

1 

3 

Ifi 

Schuvler 

1 
2 

1 

Slielby 

6 

St.  Clair 

1 

3 
1 
5 
3 

2 

4 

Stephenson . 

3 

Tazewell 

1 

4 

7 

5 

Vermilion 

3 

.... 

1 

2 

Wayne 

Whiteside 

4 
5 

4 

2 

9 

Williamson 

Winnebao'o 

1 

1 

Woodford. .................. 
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TABLE     XXI. 

Shmcing  size,  cost,  and  value  of  almshouses  in  Illinois. 


Counties. 


> 

O 

o 

p 

*-t 

>a 

p 

o 

•-< 

Adams 160 

City  of  Quincy 5  8-10 

Alexander |     120 

Bond    

Boone 

Brown 

Bureau 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

Cass 

Champaign 

Christian 

Clark  


Clay 

Clinton  .... 

Coles 

Cook 

Crawford  .  . 
Cumberland 

DeKalb 

DeWitt 

Douglas. . . . 
DuPage  . . . . 

Edgar     

Edwards  . . . 
Effingham  .. 

Fayette 

Ford 

Franklin  . . . 

Fulton 

Gallatin. . . . 
Greene  . . . . 
Grundy  . . . . 
Hamilton  . . 
Hancock  .  . . 

Hardin 

Henderson  . 

Henry 

Iroquois  . . . 
Jackson. — 

Jasper  

Jefferson  . . . 

Jersey  

Jo  Daviess  . 
Johnson  . . , 

Kane 

Kankakee  . 
Kendall  . . . 

Knox 

Lake 

LaSalle  . .  . 
Lawrence  . . 


50 
25 


?10,000 
5 ,  600 


105 
200 


170 

194 

42 

160 


147 
160 
255 
160 


14,000 


13,150 
10,000 


$5,000 

10,000 

6,600 


$500 


4,500 
16,000 


$10,. 500 
5,600 


4 ,  500 
5, 000 I  21,000 


7,760 


500 


160 
101 


120 


153 


1 

115 


17 


2,200 
6,000 


100 


1 ,  600 
2,000 


700 
350 


18,190 
32,000 


5,000 


6.500 


10,000 


5,000 
2,000 


1,000 
7,565 


9171 


200: 

i,ooo' 


800 


7,760 
13,850 
10,350 


4,000 

6,000 

19,190 

39,565 


3,. 500 
5,917 


6,700 


11,000 


5,000 
2,800 


120 
60 
120 
160 
160 
160 
160 


12 
100 


700 


1,  500 
26,  000 


1,2001 
2,500 


10 


15,250 

3 ,  000 

800 


4,000 

1 ,  500 

10,000 


205i 


160 
129 
230 


10,700 
4,800 
4.100 


160 
230 
157 


150 
60 


2 ,  500 
20 , 000 


180 


25 


3.049  92 


155 

140 
SO 


100 
60 
50 


40,000 
8,525 
2,800 


15,080 
6,000 
9 ,  200 


2,120 
715 
300 


2,500 

6 ,  000 

15,000 


9,400 


375 

500 

1,400 

1 ,  500 


1,320 


47,800 
7,000 
(5,000 


8,400 
3,666 
1,500 


1,500 
27,200 

15,250 
4,205 
1 ,  500 

10,000 


17,120 
6,715 
9,500 


4 ,  000 
21,400 
16,500 


10,720 


56,200 
10,666 

7,500 
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TABLE 

XXI . — Continued 

CotJNTIKS. 

O 

0 
5' 
0 

m 

Is- 2 

"D    0    Ti 
=>    g. 

?  ? 

10,000 
4,800 

20 , 000 
9,000 
9 ,  500 

11,500 

Present     value, 
personal    pro- 
perty   

<  2. 

c  -^ 
p 

i  "3 

m 
•     a> 

Lee 

100 
160 
200 
190 
120 
25 

35 
50 

$7,982          f 

3 ,  500 
20,000 

$2,000 

1 ,  500 

1 ,  000 

100 

$12,000 

Livingston ,    

6,300 

Logan  

21,000 

Macon .... 

9,100 

Macoupin 

24 
60 

9,500 

11,500 

Marion 

Marshall 

120 

30 

2,500 

4,400 

1,200 

5,000 

Mason 

80 
160 

1,400 

8,000 

1,400 

McDonou"h 

8,000 

McLean  . . » 

220 
130 

13,000 
5,000 

1,500 

14,500 

Menard 

8 

4,100 

5,000 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

641 
200 

200 

12,820 
36,000 

12,820 

32,400 
8  000 

36 , 000 

Jloultrie   ... 

8 ,  000 

Oo-le 

Peoria 

240 
80 

270 
40 

160 
80 

110 

9,800 

52,000 

3,550 

55,550 

Perry    . .                       . 

25' 

8,100 

11,000 
4,000 
1,300 

100 
100 

11,100 

Pike 

4,000 

Pope    

1,400 

Pulaski 

2  700 

2,700 

Riehlaud 

227 
177 
160 
117 
310 
80 
240 

50 

60 

120 

20 

20 

6,675 
7,463 
2  540 

15,000 

200 
4,722 

5,875 

Rock  Island 

19,722 

Saline 

2,800 

Sangamon 

6,616 

23,250 

34,850 

8 ,  000 

1,000 
2,000 

"2,000 

24,250 

Schuyler 

86,850 

Scott 

10,000"   .. 

8,000 

Shelby 

Stark  

12,000 

St.  Clair , . , 

40 
160 

140 
30 

20,000 
12,800 

2,000 
100 

22,000 

Stephenson  

8,000 

12,900 

Tazewell  .  .• 

Union 

200 
170 

"40' 

5,000 

5,000 
10,000 

1,000 

5,000 

Vermilion 

11,000 

Wal^ash 

Warren 

120 
80 

8,000 

3,100 

11,100 

Washington ,,.... 

Wavne 

White     

79 
108 

80 
80 

15 

70 

1,693  50 
21,000 
1,600 
2,800 

2,000 

21,000 

4,000 

"1,437 
1,500 

2,000 
22,437 

Will 

Williamson 

Winnebago 

5,500 

2,800 

Woodford 

240 

40 

20,000 

20,000 

4,000 

24 , 000 

—23 
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TABLE    XXII. 

Showivg  tht>  number,  class,  age,  sex,  color  and  civil  condition  of  paupers,  in 

Illinois. 


o 

PS 

fD 

3 
-a 

a. 

0 

3 

Hi 

CO 

0 
9T 

0 

0 

S- 

Counties. 

^      1 

D 

ct> 

3 

25 
5 

0 
15 

: 

CO 

\ 

a 

ffi 

(0 

ro 

B 

40 

City  of  Qaincy. 
Alexander  

6 

17 

6 

11 

6 

10 

7 

13 

5 

4 

1 

1 

Bond 

17 
6 

17 
6 

11 
5 

6 
1 

11 
3 

6 
3 

17 
6 

12 
3 

1 

2 

4 
1 

4 

Boone  

14 

39 

10 
29 

4 
10 

'34' 

5 
5 

10 
24 

4 
15 

'39' 

'32 

1 
3 

4 
4 

Bureau 

Carroll 

7 

7 

.... 

7 

6 

1 

7 

5 

2 



Cass      

4 

9 

4 

7 

2 

4 

7 

2 

3 

1 

4 

Champaign 

7 

2 

2 
18 
10 
11 

1 

1 

1 
16 

7 
10 

1 
2 
3 
1 

1 
5 
3 
9 

1 
13 

7 
2 

2 

18 
10 
11 

2 

16 

6 

6 

Clark  

2 
2 

'2 

5 

2 

Clav    

Clinton 

10 

1 

Coles 

35 

34.5 

14 

9 

17 

35 

300 

"45' 

21 

319 

7 

6 

15 

14 

26 

7 

3 

2 

11 

183 

6 

1 
8 

24 
162 

8 
8 
9 

35 

339 

14 

9 

17 

8 

56 

2 

2 

2 

8 
89 

2 

Cook 

154 
12 

7 
11 

8 

De  Kalb 

17 

4 

3 

DeWitt 

6 

5 

1 

5 

1 

1 

5 

6 

6 

.... 

1 

Douclas 

6 

4 

2 

4 

2 

4 

2 

5 

5 

1 



.... 

.... 

13 

5 

8 

9 

4 

5 

8 

13 

3 

4 

fi 

7 
9 

7 

7 
7 
4 

2 

3 

5 
7 
3 

2 
2 

4 

Effin"'ham 

"7" 

9 

9 

7 

7 

2 
3 

1 

Fayette 

4 

3 

Franklin 

10 

10 

8 

2 

5 

5 

10 

4 

4 

2 

Fulton 

31 

25 

6 

28 

3 

15 

16 

31 

26 

3 

2 

2 

Gallatin 

7 

7 

6 

1 

3 

4 

6 

3 

1 

2 

•   •  •  • 

37 
3 
5 

8 
3 
5 

19 

23 
3 
3 

14 
2 

"3' 

2 

9 
'3 

37 
3 
5 

Grundy  ....... 

Hamilton 

2 
3 

1 
1 

1 

1 

Hancock  

8 

7 

1 

8 

4 

4 

8 

7 

1 

•  •  •   • 

Hardin 

5 

5 

5 

.... 

2 

3 

5 

3 

1 

1 

Henderson 

10 

7 

3 

7 

3 

6 

4 

10 

6 

3 

1 

Henry 

24 

24 

.    •    . 

22 

2 

16 

8 

24 

17 

2 

0 

<  •   •  • 

Iroquois 

10 

10 

.    .   • 

5 

5 

5 

5 

10 

2 

1 

1 

Jackson 

15 
3 

15 

.... 

11 

1 

4 
2 

10 
2 

16 

1 

15 

3 

15 
2 

1 

Jasper 

1 

1 

Jefterson 

12 

12 

7 

5 

1 

11 

11 

11 

1 

1 

Jersey  

Jo  Daviess 

15 
33 

8 
32 

7 

1 

15 
32 

1 

11 
23 

4 
10 

12 
5 

33 

12 

16 

Johnson 

5 
21 

Kane     

16 

8 

21 

13 

8 

20 

11 

8 

2 

Kendall 

Knox 

75 

38 
36 

64 
38 
29 

11 

"'7' 

61 
37 
33 

14 
1 
3 

45 
20 
22 

30 
18 
14 

72 
38 
36 

6.3 
22 
23 

5 
7 
4 

4 
9 
4 

2 

1 

La  Salle 

Lawrence 

12 

. . . . 

. . . . 

. . . . 

. . . . 

. . . . 

. . . . 

. . . . 

. . . . 

.... 
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TABLE 

XXII 

— 

Continu 

ed 

Counties. 

-3 

o 

0^ 

CD 

s 

p 
p 
a> 

P 

20 
7 

11 
2 

13 

38 
5 
9 

<B 

B 
o 

>s 

P 

2 

4 

11 

14 

10 

0 
3 

4 

'4 

1 

7 

12 

9 

1 

3! 

a 
B 
E. 
cT 

6      2 

4 

6       1 

3 
11     .. 
21       4 
11       1 

1 

1 

0 
7 
3 
6 

9 
5 
9 

s 

p" 
0 

1 

m 

s' 

p 

-J 

10 
3 
3 
1 

1 

"3 

a. 
0 

0 
-t 

p 

Lee 2 

0 

1 

3 
6 
4 
0 
5 
9 

16 
7 
9 
6 

17 

38 

6 

8 

14 
3 
7 
3 
13 
19 
4 
8 

5 
3 

5 
23 

"12 

6 

Livingston 

Logan 1 

Macon 

Macoupin 2 

Madison E 

Marion 1 

Marshall 

Mason 

1 
1 

.... 

3 

1 
1 
1 

Massac 

McDonough 

9 

3 

6 

• 

5 

4 

1 

2 

8 

1 

2 

1 

2 

4 

McHenry 

McLean 2 

Menard 

Mercer 

8 
4 

20 

4 

8 

25 

4 

3 

17 
2 

11       2 
2 

6 
4 

2 

23 

3 

3 

2 

1 

2 
1 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan.     4 

Moultrie 

Oeile 

1 
6 

40 
5 

1 

23 
3 

18      4 
3     .. 

1 

6 

... 

4 

2 

Peoria 7 

2 
4 
3 
9 
4 
8 

38 

34 

67 

14 

2 

"4 
5 

5 

1 
3 

'3" 

56 

7 

.... 

io" 
3 
3 

16      7 

7    .. 

2 

43 

17 

12 

1 

Piatt 

S 

17 

4 

4 

'2 
4 

3     .. 

3 

Pike 1 

9      1 

1 
5 

8 
4 

7 

1 

3 

1 

Pulaski 

1 

2 

2 

1 

8 

Randolph 

Richland 

Rock  Island  ...     3 

Saline 

Sangamon 5 

Schuyler 3 

Scott   

1 
6 
6 

8 
1 

0 

6 
25 

5 
58 
25 

8 
10 

1 

11 

1 

7 

33 

3 

'3' 
3 

3 

21 
3 

4 
15       3 
3       . 
5 

7 
6 



5 

20 

1 

34 
20 

2 
1 
9 

2 

2 
13 
1 
13 
1 
2 
3 

15 

1 
1 
9 
0 

7 

6 
1 

25 
6 
8 

6 
3 
2 

15 
3 

6 

16      3 
6 
4      1 

1 

Shelby  1 

Stark 

2 

.... 

.... 

St.  Clair 5 

Stephenson  ...     2 

8 
3 

45 
13 

13 
10 

54 
22 

4 

1 

42 

18 

16     .. 
5      2 

3' 

1 

23 

4 

1 

... 

Union 

9 
0 
3 
5 
6 
3 
6 
1 
4 
0 
1 
3 

6 

14 

3 
6 

3 
17 

6 
3 

4 

8 

5 
12       1 

9 
8 

'2' 

1 
17 

3 

2 

4 

Warren 2 

Washington...     1 

Wayne ,     1 

White 

25 
16 

6 
20 
26 

7 
30 

23 

13 

1' 
8 
3 
1 

20 
16 
10 

4 
19 
32 

7 

5 

'3 
2 
2 

2 
3 
8 
5 

13 

13 

8 

2 

12 

22 

6 

12      2 

3  1 
5       1 
4 

12      2 
12      3 

4  .. 

5 

6 
3 
6 

1 
4 



20 
14 

2 

5 

5 

. . . . 

.5 
16 
24 

2 

1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
9 

Whiteside 2 

Will 3 

3 

8 
3 
5 

1 

.... 

Winnebago. ...     3 
Woodford 2 

23 
18 

19 
13 

12       3 
23      2 

1 

3 

25 

14 

1 
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TABLE    XXIII. 

Showing  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  condition  of  paupers  in  Illinois. 


Counties. 

1 

o 

p* 
a- 
o 

Able 1 

Partly  able 

s 

o' 
o' 

§ 

5" 
t» 

CO 

o 
1-^ 

■5' 

w 

re 
t 

0 

a 

p 
&. 
p 

p 

a 

a 

0 

3 

:    S- 

•    P 
:    2 

CD    p   1 

:  "^ 

:    5' 
:    S 

:    ? 

0  S  i 
P   re 

;   c- 

•  c 

:    re 
:    P 

:    p" 
:  -o 

•  '^ 

0  c:> 

0 

:     re 

:    P 

:    sj 
■    0 

Alexander..        

4 

1 
2 

24 

4 
1 

1 

8 

4 

Bond 

9 

2 

1 

16 

<^ 

4     .. 

8 

2 

5 

)    16 

1 

1 

4 

2 
2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Boone  

3 
10 
14 

1 

Bureau 

6 

Calhoun .                ... 

Carroll 

2 

5     .. 

2 
.       4 
t      2 

1 

1 

3 

4 

1 
1 
2 

Cass     

i 

2 
1 
1 

1 

1 

8 

97 

'2 
1 
1 

5 
3 

6 
47 
6 
.S 
15 

2 
1 

14 
9 
1 

21 

201 

8 

6 

"4 
5 

Christian 

Clark 



.     10 
.       1 

1 

2 
2 

2 

"2 

3 

12 

1 
5 

4 

3 

40 

2 

"i 

1 

"i 
"2 

Clay      

10     .. 
6     .. 

9 

Clinton 

5 

22 

150 

4 

13 

6 

3 

5 

lis" 

1 
19 

?, 

Coles 

13    .. 

195     .. 

2    .. 

5 

4    '." 

.       1 
.  144 
.      4 

3 

.      7 

"i 
"i 

1 
10 

2 
1 

4 

Cook 

10 

Crawford              

9, 

Cumberland 

2 

9 
1 

De  Kalb 

De  Witt 

Douglas 

1 

2 

Du  Page 

Edgar  

■ 

3 

8 

2 

1 

Edwards  

1 

Effingham 

6 

...^.. 

3      1 

3 

1 

... 

1 
1 

3 

6 

7 

1 

9     

Fayette 

4   1    - 

'7 

Ford 

Franklin  

5 
18 

5 

13  ;. 

..       6 
2 

2 

"3 

2 

3 

2 
10 

1 

6 

1 

8 

15 

4 

1 

1 

Fulton 

Gallatin 

Greene 

] 

Grundy 

3  I 

4  1. 
6     . 

..       1 
..       2 
..       5 

1 

2 
2 
1 
1 
3 
16 
3 

"i 
3 

1 
3 
7 
4 
7 

13 
6 

12 

1 

Ham  ilton 

1 
2 

Hancock 

"3 

'2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

3 
3 

1 
1 

Hardin 

1 

Henderson  

5 

13 

4 

10 

2 

8 

7 

10 

5  1. 
11   '. 

6  . 

23 

2 

!!    6 
..    1 

6 
1        1 
4      2 
1       3 
..     15 

1 

1 

1 

Henry 

1 

1 

Jackson 

15 

3 

12 

2 

1 

Jefferson 

1 
1 

1 
3 

i 

4 

1 

12 
12 
20 

1 

1 

Jo  Daviess 

4 

Johnson 

8 

12 

1       5 

1 

2 

13 

4 

4 

11 

Kendall 

68 
25 

12 

7 

9 

13 

1 

..     17 
4    19 

11    21 

1 

2 
2 

2 

"i 

12 
] 
4 

2 
1 

S4 

14 

4 

4 
15 

4 
9 

5 

Lawrence 
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TABLE     XXIII.— Continued. 


Counties. 

o 

a- 
3 

P 

a; 
2 

2 

o' 
5' 

3 

a- 
B" 

Oi 
Q 

1 
1 

4 
1 
8 
25 
5 
5 

O   t 
p 

2  9 

1  1 

.    1 

2  2 

1     3  .' 
.    4 
.  10  . 

.     2 

X  to 

re 

0 

1  ... 

o 
p 

o5 
p 
& 
P 

5 

c 
p 
o 

o 
"^ 

5 

CO    S 

i    S 

•  p 
:    Q. 

■    P 

•  o 

10 

11 

:  *^ 

i  1 

i    ? 
6 

2  < 

•■     Cf 

:    f^ 
:    re 

:    ^ 

:    ^' 

:  >a 

«-■  P 

O  re 
O 

0  cr 
:     re 
.     re 
:    o 

1  § 

•    ? 

Lee 

1 

17 

Liviiitistoii 

Loc,'an 

7 

1 

12 

1 

2 

12 

3 
3 
3 
5 
3 

!  1 
1 ... 
.  1 
1 ... 

4 
3 
6 

20 

1 

2 
2 

5 

1 
18 

I 
2 
5 

Macon 

llacnupin 

1 

Madison 

Marion 

12 
1 

8 

2 
4 

13 
4 

Jlai'shal! 

5 

1 

1 

Masnn  

Massac 

3 

2 

1 

4 

Mc  I'linnutrh 

McHenry 

l^icLeaii 

23 
o 

1 

2 

4 

20 
4 

.    4 

2    2 

8 
1 

20 
2 

2 

1 

Menai  d 

1 

1*' freer  

Monroe  

M'  nt^oniery 

4 
6 

23 

14 

28 
4 

.     2 
•     2  . 

s 

3 

Moultrie  

2 

Ode 



Peoria 

15 

45 

12 

18 

.     1 

4    3 

1 

30 

24 

18 

24 

Piatt,  

1 

13 

2 

2 
6 
2 

3 
9 

2 
4 

3 

15 

Pike 

2    3  .. 
•     1  .. 

1 
1 

3 

2 

Pope  

Pulaski 

Putnam 

' 

Richland 

5 
17 

7 
15 

4 

2 
6 
1 
11 
13 
4 
2 

1  ... 
1    4 
2 

.     2 
2    2 

5 
15 

1 

1 

2 

21 

4 

1 

13 

3 

2 

Saline  

Sangamon 

Pchuvler 

9 

7 
2 

6 
2 

8 

3 

2     1 
1     2  . 
1   ...  . 

1  ... 

3 

5 
4 

23 
5 
9 

25 

1 

Scott  

Shelby 

1 

St.  Clair 

5 
16 

10 

7 

10 
12 

1  ...  1 

]     1  . 

6    1 

1 

Stephenson  

3 

20 

4 

4 

Tazewell 

Union 

1 
11 

3 

2 
6 

"io" 

9 

6 
15 

Vermilion 

7  ...  . 

3 

2 

4 

Warren 

13 
10 

12 
6 

10 
1 

1  1 

2  4  . 

3    1 

2 

7 

16 

2 

16 

2 

Wavne 

3 

5 
10 

3 
16 
24 

1 

8 
10 

1 
10 

4 

1 

.     1  . 
1     2  . 
1     3 
5  ...  . 

2 
1     2 

".  "i 

3  ... 

2  "i 
1   ] 

1 
1 
1 
1 
8 
6 

16 
13 

1 

10 

4 
4 

20 
4 

23 
7 

Whiteside 

1 

Will 

7 
2 

2 

9 

Williamson 

Winnebago  

20 
9 

9 
14 

2 

1 

Wuodford   
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TABLE   XXIV. 

Showing  nativity  of  paupers  in  Illinois. 


Counties. 

a 

5. 
2 

CO 

p 
o 

CD 

Q 

p 

a 

P 

S 
p 

ca 

p_ 

3' 

1— ( 

p" 

D 

P" 

B 
p 

D 

p 
o 

CB 

O    1 

s= 

—  ■  T 

to  o 

00  T3 

c 

cr 

■1 

2; 
p 

p_ 

o 

p 

If 

2 

9 
17 

2 
12 
16 

4 

2 

Bond 

1 

8 

5 

3 

7 

3 

2 

4 

9 

2 

16 

10 

3 

31 

32 

14 

9 

6 

6 

5 

1 

1 

4 

Q.^gg                                                                  

Clark 

C,\i^x                                            

.... 

1 

13 

1 

26 

2 

2 

162 

6 

5 

Colgg 

1 
48 

54 

10 

29 

154 

DeKiib                    

4 

2 

3 

10 

6 

7 



10 
21 

7 

... 

9 

Gallatin 

1 
5 
7 
5 

10 

13 
8 

15 
3 

12 
7 

8 
1 

1 

10 

1 

.... 

25 
25 
10 

.... 

3 
4 
1 

5 

4 

16 

32 

5 
6 

LaSalle 

2 

1     .... 

3 

9 

Lawrence 

i 
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TABLE   XXIV— C 

Continued. 

Counties. 

p 

O 

s 
p 

P 

P 

I-H 
•-3 
CO 

p" 

3 

a> 

3 
p 
a 
>< 

3 
2 
2 

p 

D 

CD 

§2 

CO   ^ 

■    ? 

CD 

tr 

CD 
-3 
CD 

t2i 
P 
C 

5" 

CD 

!2! 
P 

~.  o 

N 

10 
2 

10 
4 

1 
1 

2 

3 

2 

9, 

2 
13 
2 
2 
1 

1 

2 

19 

13 

6 

4 

9 

13 

2 
2 
6 

1 
6 

Mason 

Massac   

McDonough  

Mc  Henry 

14 
3 

9 
1 

3 

2 
1 

Mercer 

33 
6 

6 

2 

Moultrie ,... 

14 

40 

10 

Piait    

3 

Pope 

4 

8 

Putnam 

. 

Richland 

6 
15 

6 
35 
29 

8 

7 

1 

3 

4 

10 

4 

Saline 

3 

11 
2 
1 
1 

4 

4 

Schuj'ler 

Shelby 

... 

Sturk 

St.  Clair 

31 
4 

11 
4 

4 
15 

5 

Tazewell 

8 

11 

4 

22 

13 

12 

6 

9 

5 

10 

13 

11 

1 
2 
1 
3 

Vermilion  

1 

Warren 

3 

Wayne 

1 

Whiteside 

3 
3 

2 

20 

2 
5 

Will 

Williamson 

3 
5 

4 

3 

11 

1 

i' 

2 
l   11 

Woodford 

5 

1 

1 
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TABLE     XXV. 

Slwwing  cost  of  jMupcrixm  in  Illinois. 


Counties. 

2,1 

►a  o 

a- 
?•■  o 

C    P 

*T3 
.  ^ 

Weekly  cost  in|     g 
cash  for  each 
pauper  ...      . 

Total  cost  of  out- 
door relief. . . 

E.  § 

C"  CO 
to 

3    P 

Adams 

|;2,ioo 

1900 

City  of  Quincv. . 

§9,000 

Alexander  

10,900 

4,000 
732 
2 ,  500 
5,205  77 

650 

$2  75 
3  50 

1  76 
3  00 

2  93 

Bond 

4,000 
318 

Boone 

Brown 

Bureau   

Calhoun 

$l,2d0 

5 ,  326 

Carroll 

400 

'""eoo' 

900 
700 

Cass 

3,675 

4,708 
3 ,  500 
1 ,  700 
1,174 
3 ,  500 

2  00 

3  50 
2   18 
2  00 
1   95 

1  45 

2  00 
2  00 

2  50 
1   90 
1   60 

3  50 

Champaign  .... 

1,000 

Christian 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton  , 

Coles 



12,000 
112,368 

Cook 

2,173  90 

55,834 
1 ,  800 
1,400 
1,575 

800 
7o 

Crawford 

Cumberland  . . . 

DeKalb 

De  Witt 

355 

4,141 

§50 

Douglas 

Du  Pasre 

1,560  62 

OS 

Edo-ar 

1,104 

690  88 
3,000 
1,400 

400 
350 

Edwards 

1  50 

2  74 

3  50 

Effingham 

3 ,  000 

Fayette 

Ford   

1,6(;0 
35 

20 

Franklin 

Fulton    

90 

1,068  99 
5,000 

650 

2  25 

2  40 

Gallatin 

Greene 

3,767 
590  10 
436  98 

1,220 

1 ,  000 

3,000 

'i,'ooo 

1   75 
1  47 
]    00 

2,099   66 

Grundy  

Hamilton 

900 
600 

Hancock 

Hardin 

875 

Henderson 

Henry 

1,027 

1,000 
800 

250 

Iroquois 

1,023 

6,000 

'2,000 

375 

500 

1,000 

800 

2  00 

Jasper 

375 

Jefferson 

1,220 
3,000 

2  00 

250 

2  05 

Kane 

628 

1,931   59 

372 

6,202  39 
2,000 
2,929  96 

660"30 

Kankakee       . 

Kendall 

Knox 

70,007 
2,854 

700 
600 
600 

2  40 
1   16 

1  66 

2  50( 

Lake 

639 

La  Salle     . 

Lawrence 

2,000 
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TABLE    XXV.— Continued. 


ConNTIES. 

1— 1 

o   P 

5-  < 

•    o 

Total   cash    ex- 
penditure .... 

Paid      superin- 
tendents   

g  g  s 

•  g-p- 

$1   15 

Total  cost  of  out- 
door relief  . . 

2.g 

2.0 

p  ^ 

Lee 

Livingston .    . . 

$720 
378 

$1,377  54 

300 

1,981   08 

$350 
360 
800 

$1,190 

Logan  

3  00 

Macon 

Macoupin 

9,135   ? 

1  50 

Madison 

15,000 

Marion 

350 
500 

Marshall 

Mason 

336 

1,389 

1  78 

1,310  05 

$10 

Massac 

McDonough. . . . 
McHenry 

480 

4,372 

1,100 

3,913 

McLean  

5,000 
559 

1,500 

Menard 

Mercer 

300 

3  16 

362 

Monroe 

Morgan  ....... 

Moultrie 

2,160 

6,579  29 

600 

925  99 
1,046  60 

Ogle 

Peoria 

Perry 

3,333 

6,000 

1,100 

2  02 

10,000 

600 

Piatt 

850 
3,000 

500 

2  25 

350 


Pike 

Pone 

Pulaski  ....... 

Putnam 

2,353  41 

85 

Randolph  .    . . 

'"'ijiss'"' 

1,400 
5,159 

600 

800 

2  50 

Rock  Island .... 

Saline 

Sangamon 

Schuyler 

1,455 

1  60 
3  00 

2  52 

900 
""700" 

Scott 

2,255  20 
1,100 

Shelby      . 

Stark    . . . 

St.  Clair  .    .      . 

500 

Stephenson  .... 

2  00 

Tazewell  .    . 



1,440 
1,654  96 

20 

Union 

850 
700" 

550 


1   50 

Wabash  . . . 

1,317  33 
3,104 
4,000 
2,000 

454  27 
1,400 
3,152  48 

2  00 

Warren 

666 

890 

3  00 
2  00 
1   50 

White 

Whiteside  .... 

120 

1,828  83 



Will 

Williamson 

330 

1   83 

6,878  75 

54 

Winnebago  .    . . 

2,000 

1          700 

1  90 

633 

-24 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE    PKECEDliNG  TABLES,  WITH  REMARKS, 


JAILS  AND  ALMSHOUSES. 

Table  XY  contains  the  description,  cost  and  value  of  jails,  in 
Illinois, 

An  examination  of  this  table  shows  that  the  original  cost  of 
seventy-four  jails  was  |862,100,  which  would  make  the  average 
cost  of  each,  $11,650. 

The  estimated  present  value  of  seventy-nine  jails,  is  $1,14:3,- 
970,  which  is  an  averao-e  valuation  of  $14,4-80,  or  very  nearly  fif- 
teen thousand  dollars. 

Seventy-five  jails,  (many  of  which  include  a  house  for  the  jailor 
and  his  family,)  valued  at  $1,115,570,  contain  five  hundred  and 
eighty-three  cells.  At  this  rate,  each  cell  may  be  regarded  as 
w^orth  $1913  50.  Since  each  cell  will  hold  two  or  three  prisoners, 
the  average  cost  of  provision,  ^;t;;'  capita^  for  the  care  of  crimi- 
nals, is  from  six  to  nine  liundred  dollars. 

A  very  close  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  jails  of  Illinois,  would 
be  $1,500,000  ;  the  interest  on  which,  at  six  per  cent.,  would  be 
$90,000  per  annum. 

Table  XXI,  which  exhibits  the  size,  capacity,  cost  and  value 
of  the  almshouses,  (including  the  county-farms,)  may  be  very 
profitably  compared  with  Table  XV. 

The  number  of  acres  of  land  in  seventy  four  county-farms,  is 
11,173,  which  is  an  average  of  one  liundred  and  fifty-one  acres 
each.  The  ordinary  size  of  the  county-farms  is  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres,  though  Montgomery  county  has  a  farm  of  six  hundred 
and  forty  acres,  and  Effingham  county  has  a  farm  of  a  single  acre. 

Forty-five  almshouses  cost  $373,544,  which  is  an  average  cost 
of  $8,300. 

Sixty-nine  almshouses  are  valued  at  $859,312,  which  is  an  aver- 
age valuation  of  $12,453. 
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Thirty-nine  almshouses,  worth  $563,9'77,  have  a  capacity  of 
2,392  inmates.  The  average  cost,  per  capita^  therefore,  of  pro- 
vision for  the  care  of  paupers,  is  less  than  two  hundred  and  iifty 
dollars. 

Provision  for  the  care  of  a  pauper  costs  about  one-third  as  much 
as  provision  for  the  care  of  a  criminal. 

Avery  close  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  almshouses  of  Illinois, 
would  be  $1,000,000  ;■•  the  interest  on  which,  at  six  per  cent., 
would  be  $60,000, 

These  statements  may  be  tabulated,  as  follows  : 


Average  cost 

"        value 

Estimated  total  value 

Interest  on  same 

Estimated  total  caj^acity. . . . 
Approximate  cost,  per  capita. 


Jails. 


$11,650 

14,480 

1,500,000 

1>0,000 

2 ,  000 

"750 


Almshouses. 


$8,300 

12,453 

1,000,000 

60,000 

4,000 

250 


Value  of  jails $1,500,000 

"       almshouses 1,000,000 


Total  valuation $2,500,000 

Interest,  at  six  per  cent 150,000 

Table  XXY  contains  the  result  of  an  effort  to  ascertain  the 
yearly  cost  of  pauperism,  in  this  state. 

The  total  cash  expenditure,  for  one  year,  reported  in  sixty  coun- 
ties, is  $284,575  ;  which  is  an  average  of  $4,743.  The  total  an- 
nual cost  of  pauperism,  in  the  almshouses,  therefore,  cannot  be 
far  from  $375,000  or  $400,000. 

The  cost  of  out-door  relief,  (by  which  is  meant  aid  furnished  by 
the  counties,  outside  of  the  almshouses,)  in  thirty-four  counties, 
for  one  year,  is  $215,927  56.  The  total  annual  cost  of  out-door 
relief,  in  the  state,  may  be  estimated  at  $350,000  or  $400,000. 

Relief  in  almshouses,  say $375,000 

Out-door  relief,  say 375,000 

Interest  on  value  of  property 60,000 

Annual  cost  of  pauperism $810,000 

*  Many  of  the  counties  have  no  almshouses. 
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The  board  had  no  means  of  even  approximating  the  annual 
cost  of  crime. 

It  is  certainly  true,  however,  that  the  maintenance  of  criminals 
and  paupers  in  Illinois  costs  over  one  million  dollars  a  year. 

The  average  weekly  cost  in  cash  of  supporting  each  pauper,  in 
the  almshouses,  is  $2  11,  or  thirty  cents  a  day. 


CRIMINALS. 

Table  XVI  shows  the  number,  class,  age,  sex,  color  and  civil 
condition  of  prii?oners  in  the  jails  of  Illinois,  on  the  day  of  visi- 
tation. 

There  were— 
In  78  jails,  total  number  of  persons  confined .........  511 

"    6Y     "      awaiting  trial 408 

"   25     "      convicted 71 

479 

"70     "      adults 399 

"    40     "      minors 98 

497 

"    72     "      males 462 

"    15     "      females 32 

■ 494 

"73     "      whites c 457 

"    20     "      negroes 38 

495 

"62     "     single 327 

"    50     "      married 141 

"      9     "      widowed 14 

482 

Table  XVII  shows  the  education,  habits  and  character  of  pris- 
oners. 

In  64  jails,  could  read  and  write , . . .   381 

"    22     "      could  read  only 49 

"    22     "      could  neither  read  nor  write 41 

471 

"   43     "      habitually  intemperate 175 

"    22     "      had  been  in  prison  before 92 

"     7     "      idiotic  and  insane 19 
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Table  XVIII  shows  the  nativity  of  prisoners. 

Of  465  prisoners,  whose  nativity  was  ascertained,  there  were — 

Born  in  the  United  States 319 

"     Canada 8 

"     Great  Britain 18 

"     Ireland 50 

''     Germany 45 

"     France 3 

"     other  European  countries 10 

Born  elsewhere 2 

455 

Tables  XIX  and  XX  show  the  alleged  oflfences  of  prisoners. 

Crimes  against  the  ijerson. 

Murder ., 29 

Manslaughter 4 

Kape ^. .  14 

Assault 36 

Miscellaneous 7 

,. — _.    90 


Crimes  against  property. 

Arson 3 

Burglary 27 

Larceny 228 

Robbery v 15 

Horsestealing , 31 

Forgery 10 

Counterfeit   money ' 10 

Malicious  mischief 1 

Miscellaneous . . , 17 

Crimes  against  public  order  andj  decency.'^ 

Perjury 1 

Adultery 3 

Bastardy 2 

Drunkenness 4 

Violation  of  liquor  law 1 

Breach  of  peace  , 10 

Miscellaneous 16 


342 


37 


Total  offences,  as  t^r  as  ascertained 469 

*  Not  printed  in  tabular  form,  ou  account  of  the  small  number  of  crimes  of  this  class. 
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PAUPERS. 

Table  XXII  shows  the  nuiiiber,  class,  age,  sex,  color  and  civil 
condition  of  the  paupers  in  the  almshouses  of  Illinois,  on  the  day 
of  visitation. 
There  were — 

In  86  almshouses,  total  number  of  inmates 1878 

"  '73         "  permanent  inmates 1391 

"  45         "  temporary  inmates 340 

1731 

In  80         "  adults U62 

"  C)6         "  minors 277 

1739 

In  79         ''  males 960 

"  79        "  females 779 

1739 

In  71         "•  whites 1620 

"  17         '•  negroes 42 

1662 

In  66         "  single 905 

''  54        "  married 243 

'^  55        "  widowed 277 

1425 

In  SO         "  orphans , . .  .     75 

Table  XXIII  shows  the  ])hysical,  intellectual  and  moral  condi- 
tion of  paupers. 
There  were — 

In  61  almshouses,  unable  to  labor 689 

"  55         "  partly  able 661 

''26        "  able  to  labor • 112* 

1462 

In  70         "  idiotic  and  insane 597t 

"     7        "  deaf 7 

*  Principally  insane  paupers.  The  keeper  of  the  Morgan  county  almshouse  made  an 
interesting  and  suggestive  remark,  to  the  cfFcct  that  his  insane  paupers  were  the  only 
ones  of  any  value  to  him  as  laborers. 

f  The  number  reported  in  the  census  of  insane  and  idiotic,  (sec  pp.  tio,  81,)  in  all  the 
the  almshouses  of  the  state,  is 

Insane 449 

Idiots ITI 

Total 620 

These  independent  results  confirm  each  other. 


f 
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In  37  almshouses,  blind 73 

"  42         "  crippled 108 

"  35      .  "  sick .   134 

''  22         "  bed-ridden 29 

948 

In  59        "  could  read  and  write 439 

"32         "  could  read  only 244 

"(51         "  could  do  neither 539 

1222 

In  37        "  habitually    intemperate 286 

"  14         "  had  been  in  prison 96 

"31         "  had  been  worth  $1000 58 

Table  XXIV  shows  the  nativity  of  1680  paupers.  Of  this 
number,  there  were — 

Born  in  the  United  States ....    854 

"      Canada , 23 

"      Great   Britain 80 

"      Ireland .' 396 

"      Germany 169 

"      France, 25 

"      other  European  countries 114 

"     elsewhere 19 

1680 

Several  valuable  inferences  may  be  drawn  from  these  figures. 
First,  the  principal  expense  of  the  county  jail  system  arises 
from  the  delays  in  the  administration  of  justice.  The  number  of 
criminals  undergoing  sentence,  in  the  jails,  at  any  one  time,  does 
not  average  one  to  a  county.  The  principal  use  of  the  jails  is  as 
houses  of  detention.  Eighty-five  per  cent,  of  the  inmates,  at  the 
time  of  visitation,  were  awaiting  trial. 

Second,  elementary  education  appears  to  be  of  less  value,  as  a 
preventive  of  crime,  than  is  ordinarily  supposed.  ITinety-one  per 
cent,  of  the  prisoners  confined  in  the  jails  of  this  state,  are  able 
to  read,  and  eighty  per  cent,  can  both  read  and  write. 

Third,  intemperance  and  crime  are  closely  related  to  each  other. 
More  than  one-third  of  the  prisoners  visited  by  this  commission, 
were  ascertained  to  be  habitually  intemperate. 

Fourth,  crime  begets  crime,  it  tends  to  reproduce  itself. 
Nearly  or  quite  ten  per  cent,  of  the  inmates  of  our  jails  have  been 
in  jail  before. 
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Fifth,  the  foreign  element  in  our  population  is  far  more  apt  to 
lapse  into  crime  and  pauperism,  than  the  native.  About  thirty 
per  cent,  of  our  county  prisoners,  and  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  of  our 
county  paupers,  are  of  foreign  birth.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
remainder  are  of  foreign  parentage.  As  between  the  Irish  and 
the  Germans,  who  form  the  principal  part  of  the  foreign  popula- 
tion, it  may  be  said  that  the  Irish  are  more  apt  to  become  paupers, 
while  the  Germans  exhibit  a  larger  relative  proportion  of  crimi- 
nals. 

Sixth,  crimes  are  infrequent,  in  proportion  to  the  energy  with 
which  they  are  resisted.  Thus  crimes  against  property  are  four 
times  as  common  as  crimes  against  the  person  ;  and  of  crimes 
against  property,  more  than  two-thirds  are  larcenies. 

Seventh,  pauperism  tends  to  become  perpetual.  Four-lifths  of 
the  inmates  of  the  almshouses  are  classed  as  permanent  paupers. 

EigJith,  that  nine  hundred  and  forty-eight  out  of  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  seventy-eight  paupers  reported,  are  idiotic,  insane,  deaf, 
blind,  crippled,  sick,  or  bed  ridden,  and  that  two  hundred  and 
seventy-seven  are  minors,  shows  that  the  county  almshouse  system 
is  not  greatly  abused,  at  present,  in  this  state. 

Ninth,  the  tendency  of  education  to  prevent  pauperism,  is  more 
apparent,  than  its  tendency  to  prevent  crime.  Estimating  the 
pauper  children  at  one-tenth  of  the  whole  number,  and  leaving 
them  out  of  the  calculation,  forty  per  cent,  of  the  inmates  of  the 
aimshouses  could  not  write,  and  twenty-five  per  cent,  could  not 
even  read. 

Tenth,  pauperism  and  crime  are  so  closely  allied,  that  the  same 
individuals  belong  to  both  fraternities.  Five  per  cent,  of  the 
county  paupers  acknowledged  to  have  been  in  jail.  The  same 
man  is  a  criminal  or  a  pauper,  according  to  circumstances.  He 
steals,  when  he  cannot  beg;  he  bege,  when  he  cannot  steal. 

A  False  Theory. — Whoever  should  undertake,  by  a  mere  in- 
spection of  our  county  jails,  to  determine  the  relation  between  the 
criminal  and  non-criminal  classes,  would  be  driven  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  their  mutual  attitude  is  that  of  antagonists,  waging 
against  each  other  a  war  of  extermination,  in  which  all  risks  are 
taken,  all  measures  regarded  as  justifiable,  and  every  reprisal  eo 
much  clear  gain.  Mere  suspicion  of  crime  places  the  accused 
under  ban,  and  deprives  him  of  all  rights,  except  those  of  an  en- 
emy.    The  conversion  of  a  criminal  into  an  honest  man,  seems  to 
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be  looked  upon  as  so  hopeless  an  undertaking,  as  to  be  unworthy 
even  of  an  effort.  He  is  treated  as  an  outlaw,  a  foe  to  mankind, 
an  Ishmaelite,  whose  hand  is  against  every  man,  and  every  man's 
hand  against  him. 

This  view,  unjust  and  untrue  as  it  is,  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
the  county  jail  system. 

Its  Fallacy  Pointed  Out. — 1.  The  first  error,  in  the  theory 
just  stated,  copsists  in  a  failure  to  discriminate  between  accusation 
and  conviction. 

The  Eoman  law  sharply  distinguished  the  career^  or  house  of 
detention,  from  the  mncula publica^  or  house  of  punishment.  Its 
maxim  was,  ''  Career  enim  ad  continendos  homines,  non  ad  puni- 
endos  habere  debet" — the  caicer  should  he  regarded  as  a  place  for 
detaining  men^  not  for  imprisoning  theTn. 

We  overlook  this  distinction,  and  in  practice  confound  the  inno- 
cent with  the  guilty,  by  associating  those  awaiting  trial  with 
others  who  have  been  tried  and  sentenced,  and  subjectiog  both  to 
the  same  hardships. 

This  evil  will  never  be  remedied,  until  the  county  jail  ceases  to 
be  used  as  a  place  of  punishment,  and  the  State  assumes  the 
charge  of  all  convicted  criminals. 

2.  But  the  attitude  of  society  toward  criminals  is  equally  short- 
sighted and  injurious. 

A  man  who  becomes  a  criminal,  in  consequence  of  his  own 
weakness,  the  strength  of  temptation,  and  the  intensity  of  his  un- 
lawful desires,  does  not  cease  to  be  a  man.  As  a  man,  he  has 
rights,  which,  as  men,  we  are  bound  to  respect.  We  have  no  more 
right  to  infringe  upon  his  rights,  than  he  has  to  infringe  upon  ours. 
We  may  demand  restitution.  We  may  use  all  wise  and  lawful 
means  to  cure  him  of  his  weakness  and  criminal  tendencies.  But 
to  outlaw  him,  to  cut  him  off  as  an  unworthy  member,  is  like  am- 
putating a  sore  finger,  without  first  endeavoring  to  heal  the  sore. 
Injustice  to  the  criminal  is  an  injury  to  society.  Every  wrong 
works  out,  in  time,  its  own  punishment. 

The  true  light  in  which  to  regard  offenders  against  the  law,  is 
that  of  men  in  whom  there  exists  some  natural  or  acquired  defect, 
remediable  or  irremediable,  due  to  the  operation  of  causes^'  which 
may  be  ascertained. 

*See  pp.  34,  37. 
—25 
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AmoEg  these  causes  are  physical  organization,  mental  imbecil- 
ity, ignorance,  and  the  like. 

The  rational  treatment  of  criminals  involves  an  effort  in  each 
case,  individually,  to  discover  the  cause  of  aberration,  and  if  pos- 
sible, apply  the  appropriate  corrective  or  antidote. 

If  no  corrective  can  be  found  and  applied,  then  the  question 
must  be  met :  Is  this  man  dangerous  to  society,  or  not  ?  If  not 
dangerous,  he  may  safely  be  granted  his  liberty.  If  dangerous, 
then  arises  the  further  question,  shall  he  be  detained,  as  we  de- 
tain a  dangerous  and  incurable  lunatic,  for  life  ? 

According  to  this  view,  the  attempt  to  graduate  penalties  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  the  offence,  upon  the  quid-pro-qiio  theory,  the 
lex  talionis^  is  impossible  in  practice  and  wrong  in  theory.  Why 
should  a  man  who  steals  one  dollar,  be  sent  to  jail  ?  and  the  man 
who  steals  ten,  sent  to  the  penitentiary  ? 

The  supreme  end  of  the  penal  system  should  be  reformation, 
spiritual  healing,  the  transfer  of  transgressors  from  the  criminal 
to  the  non-criminal  class. 

The  protection  of  society  is  a  secondary  object,  and  can  be 
secured  only  by  life-imprisonment  of  the  incorrigible. 

In  the  reformation  of  offenders,  love  is  a  more  powerful  instru- 
mentality than  fear.     Fear  degrades ;  love  alone  elevates. 

Love  and  justice  are  identical.  They  are  different  phases  of 
the  same  principle. 

But  the  county  jail  system  is  founded  upon  fear,  its  aim  is  to 
terrify,  it  is  unjust  and  unloving,  it  assumes  that  a  certain  amount 
of  suffering  will  expiate  a  certain  amount  of  guilt,  it  confirms  crim- 
inal tendencies  instead  of  eliminating  them,  it  is  questionable 
whether  it  diminishes  crime,  and  it  is  terribly  expensive. 

It  is  expensive,  because  jails  are  houses  of  enforced  idleness. 
Under  competent  management,  every  priEon  might  be  made  self- 
supporting.  The  criminal  class  ought  to  be  made  to  pay  the  entire 
cost  of  caring  for  them. 
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III.    REMARKS  UPON  THE  COUNTY  JAIL  AND  ALMSHOUSE 

SYSTEM. 


JAILS. 

Ex'-en  a  cursory  reading  of  the  accounts  of  the  visits  paid  by  the 
commissioners  to  the  several  counties,  will  make  it  evident,  that  the 
jails  of  Illinois,  like  those  of  all  the  other  states,  are,  as  a  class,  open 
to  the  folio  wing  general  criticisms  : 

1.  As  to  their  design. — The  sole  aim,  in  their  construction,  in 
the  majority  of  instances,  appears  to  have  been  security.  "  A 
good  jail,"  in  the  popular  estimation,  is  one  which  holds  the 
prisoners  confined  in  it.  A  jail  from  which  they  succeed  in  break- 
ing out,  "  is  a  very  poor  jail." 

2.  Security. — Notwithstanding  the  fact  just  stated,  many  of  our 
jails  are  insecure.  A  jail  is  no  stronger  than  its  weakest  part ; 
and  some  part,  either  the  floor  or  the  roof  or  the  walls  or  the  win- 
dows or  the  doors,  is  by  oversight  or  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the 
builder,  deficient  in  strength.  Locks  are  used,  which  can  be 
picked.  Hiding  places  for  tools  and  weapons  are  provided.  The 
prisoners  are  so  placed,  as  not  to  be  at  all  times  under  the 
keeper's  eye.  Communication  with  outsiders  is  not  rendered 
impossible.  Some  one  of  these,  or  if  not,  some  similar  criticism 
may  be  made  concerning  almost  every  jail  in  the  state,  though 
some  of  them  have  cost  large  sums  of  money. 

3.  Ventilation. — The  ventilation,  in  nearly  all  of  them,  is 
exceedingly  imperfect.  There  are  no  openings  for  the  ingress  of 
fresh  air ;  or  if  there  are,  there  are  none  for  its  egress  ;  or  else  there 
is  no  current,  and  no  means  of  creating  one ;  or  the  corridors  are 
ventilated,  and  not  the  cells;  or  the  ventilation  of  the  cells  is 
prevented  by  close  iron  or  wooden  shutters,  with  openings  of 
insufficient  size. 

In  many  jails,  in  addition  to  the  lack  of  a  supply  of  fresh  air, 
the  atmosphere  is  contaminated  by  the  gases  from  close  stoves, 
and  by  the  odors  from  privy-vaults  or  from  night-tubs.* 

*  The  following  maxims  concerning  prison  ventilation  are  condensed  from  an  essay 
by  John  H.  Griscom,  M.  D.,  of  New  York: 

Fresh  air  is  as  important  to  health,  as  pure  water  or  wholesome  food. 
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4.  /Sewerage. — Probably  a  majority  of  the  jails  visited  have  no 
eewerage.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  arrangement  for  the  vault  for 
the  reception  of  excrements  to  be  placed  immediately  under  the 
jail,  with  openings,  unprotected  by  traps,  into  the  corridors,  if  not 

into  the  cells  themselves.  The  inmates  virtually  spend  their  days 
and  nights  in  a  privy.  The  influence  upon  their  morals  as  well  as 
upon  their  health,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  injurious. 

5.  Light. — An  insufficient  supply  of  light  is  almost  universal. 
To  prevent  escapes,  as  few  windows  as  possible,  and  these  aa 
small  as  possible,  are  placed  in  the  walls.  The  light  which  enters 
the  corridors  often  does  not  penetrate  the  cells.  Sometimes  the 
upper  tier  of  cells  is  sufficiently  well  lighted,  but  the  light  is  ex- 
cluded from  the  lower  tier  by  a  platform  nearly  as  wide  as  the 
corridor.  There  are  jails  in  the  state  where  an  outsider,  upon 
entering  and  closing  the  door  behind  him,  cannot  distinguish  an 
object.  There  are  others,  where  a  prisoner  in  his  cell  cannot  see 
to  read,  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

6.  Bathing. — Yery  few  of  the  jails  have  proper  conveniences 
for  bathing  the  person.  In  fewer  still,  is  personal  cleanliness 
obligatory. 

Fresh  supplies  of  food  are  required  only  three  times  a  day,  bat  air  must  be  furnished 
twenty  times  every  minute. 

Impure  food  may  be  rejected  by  the  organs  of  digestion,  but  the  lungs  have  no  power 
to  reject  impure  air. 

Unless  oxygen  is  supplied,  in  sufficient  quantities,  to  the  lungs,  digestion  is  im- 
posssible. 

In  ordinary  household  life,  ten  cubic  feet  per  minute  are  required,  to  supply  the  hmgs  of 
each  individual  with  perfectly  pure  air  at  every  respiration.  In  prisons,  where  there  is 
generally  no  cooking  and  but  little  combustion  for  warming  and  lighting,  a  supply  of  four 
cubic  feet  per  minute,  may  be  regarded  as  sufficient. 

In  a  cell  of  the  ordinary  size,  six  feet  by  seven  or  eight,  the  supply,  supposing  no  fresh 
air  to  be  admitted  from  the  outside,  would  last  a  prisoner  about  one  hour  and  a  quarter. 
In  six  hours,  the  same  air  wuuld  pass  through  the  lungs  four  times.  Two  prisoners  in  a 
cell  would  of  course  consume  it  twice  as  fast. 

A  grated  door  to  a  cell  furnishes  about  three  times  the  amount  of  air  contained  in  a 
cell  entirely  closed. 

A  cell  of  the  size  mentioned,  contains  about  three  hundred  cubic  feet.  An  ordinary 
bed-chamber  contains  from  twenty-five  hundred  to  three  thousand  cubic  feet,  and  is 
better  ventilated  than  most  jails. 

The  effects  of  defective  ventilation  are  physical  exhaustion,  disease  and  death.  "  Jail- 
fever  "  {typhus  carcerum,)  is  proverbial. 

The  supply  of  air  furnished,  by  means  of  a  ventilating  apparatus,  to  the  inmates  of 
Pentonville  prison,  England,  in  thek  cells,  is  thkty  cubic  feet  to  each  individual,  per 
minat«. 
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7.  Cleanliness. — Many  of  the  jails  visited  were  in  a  horribly 
filthy  condition — unscrubbed,  unswept,  not  whitewashed,  with 
filthy  beds  and  bedding,  and  in  some  instances,  excrements  scat- 
tered over  the  floor  and  daubed  upon  the  walls. 

8.  J)iet. — The  inmates  of  our  jails,  almost  without  exception, 
Speak  well  of  the  food  furnished  them,  both  as  to  quality  and 
quantity.  In  several  counties,  the  fare  was  too  rich  for  persons 
deprived  of  exercise.  As  a  rule,  the  jailor  sends  his  prisoners 
a  portion  from  his  own  table. 

9.  Classification. — The  greatest  of  all  the  faults  in  the  construc- 
tion of  county  prisons,  is  the  absence  of  any  means  of  classifying 
prisoners. 

The  sane  are  not  separated  from  the  insane. 

The  guilty  are  not  separated  from  the  innocent. 

The  suspected  are  not  separated  from  the  convicted. 

Hardened  criminals  and  children  are  thrown  together. 

The  sexes  are  not  always  separated  from  each  other. 

The  eflect  of  this  promiscuous  herding  together  of  old  and 
young,  innocent  and  guilty,  convicts,  suspected  persons  and  wit- 
nesses, male  and  female,  is  to  make  the  county  prison  a  school  of 
vice.  In  such  an  atmosphere,  purity  itself  could  not  escape  con- 
tamination. 

Separate  cells  are  not  a  remedy  for  this  evil.  "What  is  needed 
is  the  absolute  prevention  of  all  communication. 

10.  The  Sick. — Hospital  accommodation  for  the  sick  is  a  thing 
unknown. 

11.  Occupation. — The  prisoners,  in  nearly  every  instance,  are 
absolutely  without  employment,  for  mind  or  body.  There  are 
no  libraries  in  the  jails  ;  even  a  bible  is  ordinarily  wanting  ;  papers 
are  rarely  furnished,  and  no  work  is  provided  for  prisoners,  much 
less  required  of  them.  Idleness  is  a  fruitful  source  of  vice  ;  and 
enforced  idleness  has  developed,  and  always  will,  the  most  debas- 
ing passions  and  habits. 

12.  Instruction. — (Intellectual.)  N^o  attempt  at  secular  instruc- 
tion and  education  is  made,  in  any  jail  in  Illinois. 

(Religious.)  Religious  instruction  is  more  common,  but  still  very 
infrequent.  The  clergy  rarely  visit  the  jails,  and  the  laity  rarely  do. 
There  is  here  a  field  of  christian  efibrt,  which  has  been  almost 
wholly  neglected. 
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13.  Records. — As  has  been  already  stated,  the  records  commonly 
kept,  are  incomplete  and  almost  valueless ;  and  they  are  the  prop- 
erty of  the  jailor,  who  retains  them  in  his  possession,  upon  leaving 
the  prison. 

li.  Reformation. — The  efforts  made  at  reformation  of  crim- 
inals, in  the  jails  of  this  state,  are  unsystematic,  unintelligent, 
fitful,  and  in  most  of  the  counties,  wholly  wanting. 

These  statements,  every  one  of  which  can  fee  abundantly  veri- 
fied by  illustrative  instances,  if  necessary,  constitute  a  serious  in- 
dictment against  the  prison  system  of  Illinois. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  system  rests  upon  a  false  basis. 

Influence  of  Jail  Life. — The  arrested  criminal  is,  from  his 
very  situation,  keenly  sensitive  to  the  influences  which  may  affect 
him,  after  the  commission  of  crime.  The  majority  of  those  arrested 
are  seized  for  a  first  offence.  The  arrest  is  a  turning-point  iu  the 
life  of  each,  and  the  criminal  feels  it  to  be  such.  It  separates  the 
innocent  aspirations  of  youth  and  purity,  from  a  future  of  crime 
and  moral  debasement.  Torn  by  conflicting  emotions,  bal- 
ancing between  the  innate  love  of  virtue  and  the  dark  abyss  of 
crime  and  pollution  before  him,  how  potent  for  good  or  ill,  at  this 
moment,  are  his  external  surroundings !  All  which  he  sees  or 
hears  or  feels,  at  this  crisis  of  his  life,  is  indelibly  impressed  upon 
his  memory.  Every  influence  is  a  weight  on  one  side  or  upon  the 
other  of  the  balance,  in  which  his  judgment  and  purpose  are  sus- 
pended. 

At  this  critical  period,  he  is  introduced  to  one  of  our  county 
jails.  The  turn  of  the  key  shuts  him  out  from  the  world.  He  is 
left  to  his  own  reflections.  Around  him  are  a  score  of  prisoners, 
some,  like  himself,  young  in  crime  ;  others,  hardened  villains, 
who  seek  to  initiate  him  into  all  the  dark  secrets  of  vice,  which 
they  have  learned  so  well.  The  prison  is  dark,  damp  and  fetid. 
A  feeble  ray  of  light  reaches  him,  through  a  small  and  heavily 
graied  window.  The  air  is  close  and  suffocating.  After  sleep, 
he  awakes  with  pain  in  his  head,  oppression  of  the  whole  system, 
and  a  stifled  sensation,  from  breathing  impure  air.  He  is  also 
compelled  to  breathe  the  horrid  effluvium  from  the  putrid  excre- 
tions from  his  own  body  and  those  of  his  fellow  prisoners,  and 
denied  any  opportunity  for  privacy  and  those  proprieties,  which 
even  the  beasts  practise. 

Is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  every  feeling  of  decency 
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and  self-respect  will  be  eradicated  from  his  mind  ;  and  that  he 
will  become  beastly  in  character,  tastes  and  feelings.  Any  re- 
mains of  virtuous  resolution  which  he  previously  cherished,  will 
soon  fade  out,  in  this  stygiau  den. 

Enraged  at  the  cruelty  of  which  he  is  the  victim,  and  at  the 
indecency  and  filth  which  the  public  force  him  to  endure,  he  curses 
the  state,  the  ministers  of  the  law,  and  all  mankind ;  and  who  will 
say  that  he  is  wholly  without  excuse  ? 

His  manhood,  instead  of  being  fostered  and  developed,  is  bru- 
talized and  crushed — to  say  nothing  of  the  injury  to  health  and 
liability  to  disease,  to  which  he  is  subjected,  by  confinement  in 
such  quarters. 

Many  of  our  jails  are  reproductions,  upon  a  smaller  scale,  of 
Andersonvilleand  Libby  Prison.  An  ex-oflicer  of  the  union  army, 
in  one  of  the  counties  visited,  accompanied  the  commissioner  to 
the  dungeon  beneath  the  court-house,  misnamed  a  prison,  and  on 
coming  out,  remarked,  with  deep  feeling,  "I  was  a  prisoner  at 
Andersonville,  for  some  months ;  but  1  never  sufi'ered,  as  these 
men  have  to  sufier." 

Without  Excuse. — Such  treatment  is  inexcusable,  whether  we 
view  it  in  the  light  of  the  rights  of  the  prisoner,  or  of  the  interests 
of  society.     A  reform  is  imperatively  demanded. 

We  are  often  told,  that  "  the  criminal  ought  to  sufier ;  it  is  the 
penalty  due  to  his  crime." 

There  are  three  objects  in  view,  in  all  criminal  legislation— ;yjVs(^, 
the  satisfaction  of  justice;  secon^^,  the  protection  of  society ;  third^ 
the  reformation  of  the  ofi'ender. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  ends,  vengeance  is  a  divine  prerogative. 
The  second  and  third  are  the  only  ends  which  society  has  the 
right  to  seek  to  accomplish. 

But  be  it  so.  Admit  for  argument's  sake  that  the  public  has  a 
right  to  torture  the  criminal  in  its  power,  simply  because  he  de- 
serves torture.     What  then? 

Then  let  the  law  prescribe  what  and  how  he  shall  sufier.  If  he 
is  worthy  of  death,  hang  or  behead  him;  but  do  not,  without  color 
of  law,  kill  him  by  inches,  by  refusing  him  air  to  breathe.  If  he 
has  taken  his  neighbor's  goods,  let  him  by  hard  labor  atone  for 
the  act.  Let  him  make  restitution.  But  do  not  deny  him  the 
light  of  day ;  do  not  compel  him  to  be  idle,  for  weeks  or  months  ; 
do  not  disgrace  our  boasted  christian  civilization,  by  forcing  him 
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to  live,  eat  and  sleep,  over  an  open  privy-vault,  used  by  a  score  of 
prisoners. 
But  a  county  jail  is  not  solely  nor  principally  aplace  of  punishment. 
It  is  more  properly  a  place  for  safekeeping  of  persons  awaiting 
trial,  about  one-third  of  whom  are,  upon  trial,  declared  to  be  inno- 
cent. The  jail  is  also  used  for  the  detention  of  the  insane,  and  of 
witnesses — persons  not  suspected  of  crime. 

That  a  person  guiltless  of  crime  should  be  forced  into  such  a 
place,  and  there  confined  for  weeks  or  months,  his  health  des- 
troyed, and  all  his  finer  feelings  outraged,  is  itself  a  crime  against 
humanity. 

Such  a  policy  makes  great  criminals  out  of  little  (jnes. 

The  Reform  Demanded. — If  the  views  here  advanced  are  just, 
as  they  seem  to  be,  then  it  is  evident  that  any  radical  reform  in 
the  treatment  of  criminals,  must  and  will  sweep  the  county  jails, 
as  houses  of  punishment,  out  of  existence,  for  the  following,  among 
other  reasons : 

Nothing  but  the  overthrow  of  the  system  will  ever  put  an  end 
to  the  present  abuses,  for  they  cannot  be  corrected  by  individual 
eftbrt,  but  are  inherent  in  the  system  itself. 

The  number  of  criminals  undergoing  sentence  in  any  county 
jail  is  too  small  to  justify  the  employment  of  a  competent  prison 
officer,  capable  of  making  the  prison  financially  self-supporting 
and  reformatory  in  its  influence  upon  prisoners.  The  territory 
embraced  in  a  single  county  is  not  large  enough  to  furnish  a 
sufficient  number  of  inmates  for  this  purpose. 

Yet  every  prison  might,  and  should,  be  made  self-supporting. 
To  make  the  prison  system  of  this  state  such,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  substitute  district  prisons  for  county  jails,  and  to  make  labor  in 
them  compulsory.  These  district  prisons  should  be  under  state 
control.  They  should  form  no  part  of  the  political  machinery  of 
the  state.  Incompetent  officers  should  not  be  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  them;  and  competent  superintendents  should  be  retain- 
ed in  ofiice  during  good  behavior,  regardless  of  party  affiliations. 
Prison  management  and  discipline  is  a  business,  which  can  only 
be  learned  by  experience,  and  which  needs  to  be  conducted  upon 
business  principles. 

Financial  success  and  reformation  are  so  closely  allied,  that 
although  one  does  not  necessarily  involve  the  other,  yet  failure  in 
either  is  failure  in  both. 
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The  establishment  of  district  prisons  would  not,  of  course,  do 
away  with  the  necessity  for  county  jails,  as  houses  of  detention, 
previous  to  trial. 

But  confinement,  while  awaiting  trial,  should  be  purely  solitary, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  corruption  of  the  innocent,  especially  of 
the  young,  and  the  further  debasement  of  the  guilty. 

The  confinement  of  those  whose  guilt  is  as  yet  undetermined, 
ought  to  involve  no  peculiar  hardship,  such  as  would  be  in  itself 
a  wrong  to  the  innocent. 

The  establishment  of  district  prisons,  as  suggested,  under  state 
control,  would  render  the  classification  of  prisoners  not  only  pos- 
sible, but  easy.  Such  classification  is  one  of  the  most  important 
elements  in  the  enlightened  treatment  of  criminals. 

luiSH  System. — In  the  Irish  system  of  prison-discipline,  which 
is  generally  regarded  as  the  best  yet  devised,  the  classification  of 
criminals  is  a  leading  feature. 

The  germ  from  which  the  Irish  system  sprang,  was  the  "  mark 
system,"  of  Captain  Alexander  Maconochie,  the  able  and  dis- 
tinguished superintendent  of  the  British  penal  colony  of  Norfolk 
Island,  nine  hundred  miles  east  of  New  Zealand,  concerning  which 
he  was  able  to  say,  "  I  found  it  a  hell ;  I  left  it  a  well  ordered 
community."  The  principles  upon  which  this  noble  man  founded 
his  system  of  discipline,  were  the  banishment  ot  slavery  from  the 
list  of  punishments  ;  reliance  upon  influence  rather  than  upon 
force,  as  a  means  of  government ;  the  surrounding  of  prisoners 
with  motives  to  self-improvement,  as  well  as  with  walls ;  and  the 
substitution,  as  far  as  possible,  of  measures  of  prevention  for  those 
merely  remedial. 

The  supreme  aim  of  the  Irish  system  is  the  reformation  of 
criminals.  The  two  bases  upon  which  it  rests,  are  the  subjection 
of  the  convict  to  adequate  tests  prior  to  his  discharge,  whereby  his 
reformation  can  be  determined  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  cer- 
tainty, and  individual  treatment,  according  to  individual  character 
and  necessities. 

The  Irish  system  embraces  three  distinct  stages  of  imprison- 
ment proper.  The  first  stage,  at  Mountjoy,  is  highly  penal.  In 
it,  the  cellular  or  separate  system  of  incarceration  is  adopted,  and 
the  convicts  are  wholly  isolated  from  each  other.  The  duration  ot 
this  stage  is  eight  months,  which  may  be  shortened  by  good  be- 
havior, or  lengthened  by  bad.  Two  impressions  are  here  made 
—26 
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upon  the  convict's  mind,  namely,  that  iie  is  in  the  grasp  of  a  power 
greatly  superior  to  his  own,  and  that  the  length  of  his  stay  depends 
largely  upon  himself.  Co-o})eration  in  the  efibrt  at  amendment 
of  his  character  will  abridge  his  imprisonment ;  resistance  will 
prolong  it.  He  cannot,  however,  be  legally  detained  at  Mounfjoy 
for  more  than  twelve  months,  in  any  case.  The  second  stage  is 
also  penal,  but  in  a  less  degree.  Laborers  are  transferred  from 
Mountjoy  to  Spike  Island,  near  Cork ;  artisans,  to  Phillipstown. 
The  former  are  employed  upon  the  fortifications,  the  latter  in 
indoor  avocations.  In  this  stage  the  convicts  associate  during  the 
day,  but  are  separated  at  night.  The  change  from  solitary  con- 
finement to  associated  labor  necessitates  very  strict  surveillance,  to 
prevent  conspiracies  and  escapes.  In  this  stage  of  imprisonment, 
they  are  divided  into  five  classes,  called  probation  class,  third, 
second,  first,  and  exemplary.  The  prisoner,  upon  admission,  is 
placed  in  the  next  to  the  lowest,  -  and  may  work  his  way  up  to 
the  highest,  by  a  system  of  credit  marks  for  good  behavior.  The 
maximum  number  attainable  each  month,  is  nine,  of  which  three  are 
earned  by  obedience  to  rules,  three  by  attention  and  manifest 
desire  for  improvement  in  the  prison-school,  and  three  by 
diligence  and  fidelity  in  labor.  The  number  of  marks  necessary 
to  insure  promotion,  varies  according  to  the  length  of  sentence, 
and  the  reported  conduct  of  the  convict  at  Mountjoy.  The  details 
of  the  system  are  fally  stated  in  the  reports  of  the  JSTew  York 
Prison  Association.  Misconduct  subjects  the  offender  to  degrada- 
tion. Uniform  good  conduct  secures  a  remission  of  one-fifth  of 
the  original  sentence.  Gratuities  in  money  are  granted  weekly, 
according  to  conduct,  not  exceeding,  for  members  of  the  exem- 
plary class,  two  cents  a  day.  A  monthly  record  of  the  standing  of 
each  prisoner  is  kept  in  books,  entitled  respectively  the  discipline 
conduct  book,  the  school  conduct  book,  and  the  industry  conduct 
book,  in  which  V.  G.  stands  for  very  good  ;  G,  good  ;  O,  ordinary ; 
B,  bad  ;  V.  B,  very  bad.  Other  books  are,  the  misconduct  report 
book,  and  general  character  book.  The  classification  of  prisoners 
is  regulated  by  the  monthly  record,  and  the  various  classes  are 
distinguished  by  peculiarities  of  dress,  and  by  badges. 

In  the  third  stage,  "■  all  surveillance  is  withdrawn  ;  the^convicts 

*  Unless  reported  by  the  authorities  at  Mountjoy  as  "bad,"  or  "  very  bad,"  in  which 
case  he  enters  the  probation  class. 
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labor  without  an  overseer ;  they  are  trusted  to  go  of  errands  any- 
where in  the  city  of  Dublin,  or  through  the  country,  and  to  work 
beyond  the  prison  limits ;  and  they  are  only  locked  up  at  night, 
and  even  then  not  in  solitary  cells.  They  converse  together  as 
freely  as  any  laboring  men  do.  The  convict's  gratuity  is  increased 
to  fifty-four  cents  a  week,  and  for  the  first  time  since  his  impris- 
onment, he  is  permitted  to  spend  a  small  portion  of  it  (twelve 
cents  a  week),  on  any  personal  gratifications  he  may  choose, 
except  intoxicating  liquors.  ""  *  There  are  two  intermediate 
prisons,  one  at  Smithfield,  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  where  those  are 
placed  who  are  to  be  employed  in  mechanical  labor,  and  the  other 
at  Lusk,  some  twelve  miles  from  Dublin,  where  prisoners  go  who 
are  to  devote  themselves  to  farm  work.  These  are  called  inter- 
mediate prisons,  because  they  occupy  a  middle  ground  between 
imprisonment  proper  and  absolute  freedom,  partaking  measurably 
of  each  element,  but  being  in  strictness  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other." 

No  marks  are  given  in  this  stage  ;  indeed,  there  are  none  given 
in  the  advanced  class  of  the  second  stage.  The  design  of  the  inter- 
mediate prison  is  two-fold,  viz  :  First,  to  test,  prior  to  the  convict's 
liberation,  the  result  of  the  self-discipline  practised  in  the  previous 
stages;  and  secondly,  to  prepare  him  for  full  freedom  on  his 
discharge,  by  the  enjoyment  of  partial  freedom  preliminary 
thereto. 

"  Individualization"  is  the  leading  principle  in  the  intermediate 
establishments ;  consequently  the  number  is  small  in  each ;  it  is 
not  intended  that  it  should  ever  exceed  one  hundred. 

The  training  is  special,  and  the  position  of  the  prisoner  is  made 
as  natural  as  possible.  There  are  no  walls,  and  the  number  of 
officers  is  so  small,  that  physical  restraint  would  be  impossible  ;  but 
even  if  possible,  it  would  be  quite  out  of  place,-  because  inconsist- 
ent with  the  principles  on  which  the  intermediate  prison  is  founded. 
In  point  of  fact,  no  more  restraint  is  exercised  over  the  inmates 
than  would  be,  in  any  well  regulated  establishment,  having  no 
penal  character  whatever. 

Instruction,  both  religious  and  secular,  is  fully,  faithfully  and 
ably  given  here.  The  peculiar  feature  of  this  stage  of  imprison- 
ment is,  that  in  addition  to  regular  daily  school  lessons,  the  con- 
vict hears  lectures,  (five  each  week),  by  a  competent  and  accom- 
plished lecturer,  of  an  interesting,  instructive  and  profitable  char- 
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acter,  which  not  only  point  out  the  wickedness  and  danger  of 
criminal  pursuits,  but  show  him  the  course  he  should  take  to 
amend  his  life,  impart  to  him  the  elementary  principles  of  natural 
science,  convey  to  him  a  fund  of  historical  and  geographical 
knowledge,  point  out  to  him  where  his  labor  is  most  likely  to  be 
required  and  to  meet  the  largest  remuneration,  and  instruct  him 
in  a  vast  variety  of  subjects  connected  with  the  details  of  practical 
life.  It  is  wonderful  what  a  waking  up  of  the  dormant  powers  of 
intellect,  what  a  development  of  all  the  elements  of  manhood,  is 
effected,  even  in  the  most  vicious  and  degraded,  by  this  course  of 
training. 

The  result  of  all  this  is,  that  the  mind  of  the  convict  comes  to 
be,  truly  and  thoroughly,  in  alliance  with  the  minds  of  those 
placed  over  him,  and  what  at  first  sight  might  have  been  thought 
impracticable,  has  been  for  years  a  fact,  as  indubitable  as  it  is 
gratifying. 

There  is  a  fourth  stage  in  the  Irish  convict  system,  not  indeed, 
of  imprisonment,  properly  so  called,  but  of  further  and  final  trial, 
when  the  convict  is  released  under  a  conditional  pardon,  certified 
by  what  is  called  a  ticket  of  license. 

The  progress  of  prison  reform,  in  the  United  States,  is  in  the 
direction  of  the  adoption  of  the  essential  features  of  the  Irish 
system,  just  described. 

The  granting  of  tickets-of-leave,  in  a  country  so  vast  in  extent, 
divided  into  separate  states,  many  of  which  are  sparsely  settled, 
appears  to  be  wholly  impracticable,  and  possibly,  undesirable. 
But  with  district  prisons,  instead  of  county  jails,  (which  are  every- 
where a  blot  upon  American  civilization),  there  would  be  no  difii- 
culty  in  introducing  the  system  of  classification,  marks,  and  grad- 
ual diminution  in  the  severity  of  punishment. 

The  obstacle  to  this  reform  is  the  unenlightened  condition  of 
public  sentiment,  on  the  subject  of  prisons  and  prison  discipline. 
Prison  associations  and  boards  of  charity  are  doing  much  to  effect 
this  enlightenment,  and  a  revolution  in  our  methods  of  dealing 
with  criminals  cannot  be  very  far  distant.  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Michigan,  are  earnestly  laboring  to  accomplish  the  desired  result. 
Illinois,  certainly,  ought  not  to  be  behind  her  sister  states. 

Meanwhile,  the  board  submits,  for  the  information  of  the  public, 
of  county  officials  especially,  some  extracts  from  two  valuable 
papers,  worthy  of  universal  circulation — originally  published  by 
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the  New  York  Prison  Association,  of  which  the  the  first  relates 
to  the  architectural  construction,  and  the  second  to  the  discipline 
and  management  of  county  jails,  upon  the  present  plan. 

NOTES    ON   THE    00N8TKU0TI0N    OF   JAILS. 

1,  The  common  jails  of  the  United  Slates — rve  speak  of  the  generality  of  them — are 
unsafe.     They  are 

{a)     Unsafe  ■^rith  respect  to  the  detention  of  the  prisoners ; 

ifi)     Unsafe  with  respect  to  the  lives  and  limbs  of  the  jailors ; 

{e)     Unsafe  (in  many  cases)  with  respect  to  fire; 

id)     Unsafe  from  the  facility  afforded  to  mobs  to  break  into  them ; 

(e)  Unsafe  because,  from  their  construction,  persons  from  without  may,  at  pleasure, 
convey  tools,  weapons  and  liquor  to  the  prisoners  within. 

The  great  cause  of  insecurity  is,  that  the  jails  are  so  ill-constructed  that  the  jailor 
cannot  see  what  is  going  on  in  the  prison,  without  being  seen  himself.  When  mischief 
is  brewing,  he  cannot  get  to  the  scene  of  it,  without  giving  notice  of  his  approach  to  the 
mischief-makers,  long  enough  beforehand  to  enable  them  to  remove  all  evidences  of  the 
mischief  contemplated.  In  a  word,  the  jails  are  so  constructed  that  the  jailor  cannot 
exercist  due  vigilance  and  super^isicn. 

2.  Our  jails  are  unhealthy.     They  are  so  because 

(<?)  They  are,  most  of  them,  wholly  without  artificial  ventilation,  and  all  of  them  are 
imperfectly  ventilated ; 

(6)  Many  of  them  are  so  situated  that  they  exclude  the  sunlight,  which  is  a  most  im- 
portant hygienic  element; 

(c)     They  are  generally  damp,  from  imperfect  drainage; 

(f/)     Very  many  of  them  are  filthy,  because  it  is  so  difficult  to  clean  them ; 

(c)    Most  of  them  are  ill-supplied  with  water  for  washing  and  bathing. 

S.  Our  jails  are  productive  of  immorality  and  erime,  mainly  by  reason  of  their  defective 
construction. 

(«.)  A  large  number  of  them  interpose  no  obstacle  to  the  male  and  female  prisoners 
talking  with  and  seeing  each  other,  thus  mutually  inflaming  the  passions ; 

{b)    Much  of  the  prisoners'  time  is  spent  in  gambling ; 

(<■)    The  tyros  in  crime  constantly  associate  with  the  adepts. 

If  it  be  asked  why  the  jailors  do  not  keep  their  prisoners  confined  separately  in  their 
cells,  the  answer  is,  that  very  few  jails  have  a  sufficient  number  of  cells  to  keep  them 
separate,  and  those  where  the  number  is  sufficient  are  so  unwholesome  that  the  health 
of  the  prisoners  would  be  destroyed,  if  they  did  not  have  access  to  the  corridors  in  the 
day  time.  If  it  be  asked  why  jailors  permit  gambling  and  drinking  in  the  prisons,  the 
answer  is,  that  they  cannot  help  it.  The  jailor  cannot  enter  the  jail  without  turning  his 
key  and  making  a  noise,  which  gives  the  prisoners  time  enough  to  secrete  all  evidences 
of  their  guilt  before  he  gets  to  them. 

4.      The  Jails  are  the  cause  of  great  injtisticr. 

(a)  Witnesses,  altogether  guiltless  of  crime,  are  compelled  to  associate  with  the 
vilest  off-scouring  of  creation.  The  law  forbids  this,  but  a  large  proportion  of  the  jails 
are  so  constructed  that  the  law  cannot  be  obeyed  ; 

{b)  Pergons  simply  accused  of  crime,  many  of  whom  afterwards  prove  to  be  inno- 
cent, are  heiided  with  convicted  criminals ; 
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(c)  The  insane,  temporarily  lodged  there  for  security,  are  mingled  with  convicted 
felons ; 

((/)    Debtors  arc  also  compelled  to  mix  with  criminals. 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  our  existing  prison  architecture  is  a  failure,  when  we  consider 
that  the  whole  charge  of  building  jails  falls,  in  most  states  of  the  Union,  on  the  boards 
of  county  supervisors,  county  commissioners,  or  some  similar  body. 

When  a  jail  is  to  be  built,  the  board  appoints  a  committee  of  their  own  body  with 
power  to  make  the  plans  and  erect  the  building.  This  committee  usually  consists  of 
some  merchant,  la\vyer,  or  mechanic  from  the  county-to\\Ti,  and  three  or  four  farmers 
from  the  outlying  county-towns.  Doubtless  they  are  worthy  and  intelligent  men.  They 
may  be  excellent  and  substantial  fai-mers,  who  would  be  just  the  men  to  build  model 
barns  and  stables  and  corn-cribs,  because  they  know  exactly  what  constitutes  the  excel- 
lencies and  defects  of  their  own  and  their  neighbor's  farm  buildings;  and  they  would  be 
able  to  reproduce  the  one  and  avoid  the  other.  But  they  have  not  the  slightest  idea  of 
what  is  an  excellence  or  what  a  defect  in  a  jail.  They  have  never  seen  any  jail  but 
that  in  their  own  county,  and  so  they  visit  those  in  one  or  two  contiguous  counties ;  but 
they  do  not  know  to  what  points  to  direct  their  attention,  and  therefore  fail  in  gathering 
much  wisdom  from  the  inspection.  They  have  a  vague  idea  that  a  jail  must  be  a  very 
strong  place,  with  plenty  of  stone  or  brick  and  iron  about  it ;  and  if  they  put  in  these 
materials  in  sufficient  quantity,  they  cannot  understand  why  they  should  not  have  a  per- 
fect jail.  Unfortunately,  they  have  not  the  remotest  idea  that  these  materials  may  be  as 
weak  as  paper  and  putty  if  they  are  distributed  improperly.  We  have  in  our  minds  a 
jail  with  ponderous  walls  and  massive  iron  gratings,  sufficient  to  withstand  a  besieging 
army;  but  the  floor  beneath  the  cell  doors  consists  of  flag-stones  which  can  be  tilted  up 
with  a  case  knife.  This  gives  the  prisoners  access  to  the  cellar,  which  has  no  other 
security  than  glass  windows.  Another  ponderous  structure  has  a  privy  which  has  a  wall 
one  brick  thick,  that  communicates  with  an  open  lot.  The  prisoners,  who  love  liberty 
better  than  clean  clothing,  can,  at  any  time,  by  getting  iato  the  vault  and  digging  out 
the  mortar  around  one  brick,  readily  release  themselves.  Kor  are  these  the  only  jails 
of  the  kind  described,  which  occur  to  our  recollection.  In  a  word,  these  committees  of 
county  supervisors  or  county  commissioners  have  no  idea  of  what  a  jail  should  be,  or 
should  not  be;  and  it  is  therefore  by  no  means  surprising  that  they  should  utterly  fail  in 
accomplishing  successfully  the  work  with  which  they  are  charged.  Sometimes  profes- 
sed architects  are  employed  to  make  the  plans.  But  this  does  not  mend  the  matter 
much,  because  very  few  architects  have  ever  had  any  experience  in  the  erection  of  jails, 
and  without  knowing  distinctly,  beforehand,  what  he  is  to  do,  and  what  he  is  to  avoid, 
an  architect  cannot  accomplish  that  which  it  is  the  main  object  of  a  jail  to  effect,  al- 
though he  may  gratify  the  eye  with  the  finest  architectural  effects. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  model  jail,  it  is  necessary — 

1.  To  have  an  open  lot,  which  cannot  be  overshadowed  by  contiguous  buildings. 

2.  The  site  selected  should  not  be  stony;  at  least  the  stones  accessible  should  not 
be  large  enough  to  be  used  as  weapons  of  offense. 

3.  It  should  have  good  natural  facilities  for  drainage. 

4.  It  should  be  tolerably  elevated,  so  that  the  fresh  air  will  sweep  through  it  unob- 
structed. 

5.  The  jail  itself  should  be  so  constructed  that  it  can  be  readily  supplied  with  an 
abundance  of  pure  water. 

6.  It  should  not  be  too  far  removed  from  the  court-house,  as  this  would  increase  the 
chances  of  escape  in  going  to  and  coming  from  court  at  the  time  of  trial. 
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v.  It  should  not  he  too  far  removed  from  the  compact  part  of  the  town  or  village  where 
it  is  situated,  so  that  help,  in  case  of  rebellion  or  fire,  may  be  promptly  obtained.  For 
the  same  i-easou,  it  should  not  be  in  the  quarters  of  the  worst  part  of  the  population,  as 
they  would  be  likely  to  aid  the  prisoners  from  sympathy  with  them.  The  respectable 
portion  of  the  population  will  not  object  to  the  proximity  of  the  jail,  if  it  has  a  hand- 
some exterior;  and  this  is  a  good  reason  for  some  architectural  embellishment  of  jails. 

8.  It  should,  if  possible,  stand  north  and  south,  so  that  the  sunlight  can  enter  the 
windows  all  day,  on  one  side  or  the  other.  The  part  occupied  by  the  jailor  should  face 
the  north,  and  the  end  occupied  by  the  prisoners  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  southern 
exposure. 

When  the  site  is  properly  selected,  the  next  thing  is  to  determine  that  arrangement  of 
the  interior,  which  shall  best  subserve  the  purposes  for  which  the  building  is  to  be 
erected. 

The  annexed  diagrams  are  given  in  illustration. 

The  scale  upon  which  these  diagrams  are  constructed  is  48  feet  to  the  inch,  and  the 
size  of  each  particular  part  can  be  easily  obtained  by  the  application  of  a  graduated 
rule. 

The  jailor's  apartments  are  placed  in  front,  and  may  be  two  or  three  stories  high,  as 
the  exigencies  of  the  case  shall  require.  The  first  story  is  30  by  48  feet.  The  princi- 
pal room  H,  for  the  jailor's  family,  is  18  by  21  feet.  The  smaller  room  H  is  18  feet 
square.  The  jailor's  room  F  is  12  by  18  feet.  In  this  room  the  arms,  keys,  handcuffs, 
shackles  and  chains  may  be  kept  in  a  safe,  and  also  the  prison  library,  besides  the 
jailor's  desk,  with  the  books  and  papers.  These  rooms,  including  those  in  the  second 
story  for  bed-rooms,  and  those  in  the  basement  for  a  dining-room  F,  a  store-room  G,  and 
a  bathing-room  H,  will  be  a  sufficient  provision  for  the  comfort  of  the  jailor  and  hia 
family.  The  guard-room  A,  in  the  first  story,  is  25  by  48  feet,  octagonal  in  form,  having 
two  long  sides  and  six  shorter  ones. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  guard-room  commands  both  sides  of  the  jail,  and  would 
enable  a  small  armed  force  to  keep  a  large  attacking  force  on  the  outside  at  bay,  and  at 
the  same  time  it  would  command  every  cell  door,  window,  and  area  or  corridor.  A  sink 
for  washing  may  be  placed  beneath  the  stairs  to  the  galleries  on  one  side,  and  a  dumb 
waiter  communicating  with  the  kitchen  A  in  the  basement  on  the  other. 

One  turnkey  or  more,  according  to  the  number  of  prisoners,  should  always  be  on  duty 
in  the  guard-room  in  the  day  time;  and  when  the  number  of  prisoners  is  large,  one 
should  be  on  duty  in  the  same  position  at  night  also.  When  the  number  of  prisoners 
is  small,  he  may  sleep  in  the  room  G,  which  is  10  by  12  feet,  where  he  can  see  all  that 
goes  on  in  the  guard -room  and  one  corridor,  at  any  moment,  as  he  lies  in  bed,  and  hear 
the  slightest  sound  in  guard-room  or  corridors. 

The  jail  proper  is  48  by  69  feet,  including  the  privilege  rooms  D  D,  or  48  by  60  feet, 
excluding  them.  This  gives  twelve  small  and  six  large  cells,  the  former  being  5  by  9 
feet,  and  the  latter  9  by  10  feet.  The  smaller  cells  are  intended  for  persons  who  are 
committed  but  for  a  few  days,  or  for  those  who  may  be  permitted  to  associate  together 
in  the  day  time  without  danger  of  mutual  contamination,  under  the  constant  supei-vision 
of  the  officer  on  duty.  The  larger  cells  are  intended  for  the  solitary  confinement  of 
prisoners  under  sentence,  and  for  such  of  the  accused  as  would  be  likely  to  contaminate 
others. 

The  privilege  cells,  9  by  18  feet,  which  are  light,  airy  and  comfortable,  are  intended 
for  witnesses,  debtors,  and  such  other  prisoners  as  may  have  earned  the  privilege  by 
good  conduct. 
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The  prisoners  in  solitary  confinement  will  be  supplied  with  water  and  conveniences 
for  washing  and  drinking  in  their  cells,  while  those  having  access  to  the  area  will  wash 
in  the  sink,  to  be  provided  between  the  windows,  in  the  end  of  the  octagonal  room. 

Defecation  will  be  effected  in  covered  night-buckets,  supplied  with  dry  clay,  which 
*'ffectually  absorbs  all  odors  that  would  otherwise  arise  from  them. 

The  corridors,  B,  B,  are  ten  feet  wide;  the  galleries,  E,  E,  are  three  feet  wide,  and 
should  be  furnished  with  strong^guards,  four  feet  high,  to  protect  the  jailor  against  a 
sudden  thrust  by  a  prisoner  inside  the  area  below. 

The  stairs,  seen  at  the  end  of  the  cells,  should  be  constructed  without  risers,  which 
would  conceal  a  prisoner  from  the  jailor,  approaching  from  behind.  "Avoid  all  hiding 
places,"  is  a  cardinal  maxim  in  jail  building.  "  Use  no  wood  where  iron  or  stone  can 
be  substituted  for  it,"  is  another  maxim  of  equal  importance. 

The  greatest  point  of  all,  in  jail  construction,  is  to  have  the  prison  so  arranged  that  a 
constant  oversight  of  the  prisoners  can  be  kept  up  by  the  jailor,  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  former.  The  passage,  P,  affords  the  most  perfect  means  for  the  accomplishment  of 
this  object.  A  narrow  slit,  about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  wide,  is  cut  in  the  rear  wall 
of  the  cell,  which  is  beveled  upward,  do^-nward  and  laterally,  so  that  a  person  in  the  pas- 
sage can  see  what  a  prisoner  is  doing  in  his  cell  at  any  moment,  without  his  knowing 
that  he  is  under  inspection.  Very  little  mischief  can  be  done  where  this  mode  of  exam- 
ination or  oversight  is  provided. 

The  cells  and  other  arrangements  of  the  basement  will  be  readily  understood  by  an 
inspection  of  the  diagrams  and  references.  The  basement  cells  are  intended  for  the 
most  dangerous  prisoners,  and  are  consequently  made  the  strongest.  Stout  iron  rings 
should  be  inserted  firmly  in  the  walls  of  two  or  three  cells,  in  order  that  chains  may  be 
attached  to  them  if  necessary. 

The  two  cells  next  the  guard  room,  may  be  used  for  punishment  cells.     For  this  pur- 
pose, a  wooden  door  may  be  hung  outside  the  grated  one,  which,  when  closed,  makes  the 
cells  perfectly  dark.     When  confined  in  such  a  cell,  on  bread  and  water,  the  most  stub- 
born prisoners  usually  yield.     The  punishment  cells  should  be  provided  with  fans  on  the 
outside  of  the  guard  room,  which  can  be  worked  from  time  to  time,  by  the  turnkey,  so 
than  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  air  may  be  furnished  to  the  prisoner  under  confinement. 
The  room,  H,  in  the  basement,  may  be  used  as  a  bath-room  by  the  prisoners. 
Jails  should  be  heated  by  steam  radiators,  and,  when  practicable,  lighted  with  gas. 
Fires  accessible  to  the  prisoners,  and  movable  lights,  are  always  dangerous.     The  cells 
should  be  furnished  with  swinging  iron  bedsteads,  and  the  hinges  should  be  so  firmly 
anchored  in  the  partition  walls  between  the  cells,  that  they  cannot  be  drawn  out  without 
pulling  down  the  wall.     The  bedstead  should  be  made  very  firm,  and  be  strongly  riveted, 
so  that  the  prisoner  cannot  pull  it  apart.      Many  escapes  and  assaults  on  jailors  have 
been  made  by  weapons  formed  from  ill-riveted  bedsteads. 

Three  windows,  each  seven  feet  wide,  extending  from  the  floor  of  the  cells  to  the  top  of 
the  jail  block,  are  introduced  into  the  walls  on  each  side  of  the  building. 

The  basement  is  not  therefore  directly  lighted,  but  receives  the  light  slantwise  from 
the  windows,  the  bottoms  of  which  are  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  basement  cells.  The 
prisoners  in  the  narrow  cells  receivelight  only  through  the  grated  doors  of  then-  cells. 
Those  in  the  larger  cells  receive  light  and  air,  not  only  through  the  grated  door,  but 
through  a  window,  three  by  four  feet,  as  shown  in  the  plan.  The  basement  is  intended 
to  be  wholly  above  ground ;  but  no  cellar  beneath  is  recommended. 

One  of  the  large  cells  may  be  fitted  with  an  acoustic  apparatus,  consisting  of  a  dome 
in  the  top  of  the  cell,   so   curved  as  to  reflect  all  sounds   into  its  axis.     From  this  a 
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pipe  is  carried  into  the  passage,  P,  wliere  an  officer  can  distinctly  hear  every  word 
uttered,  even  in  a  whisper,  by  prisoners.  In  this  way  many  secrets  may  be  revealed, 
which  will  be  found  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  administration  of  criminal  justice. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  much  of  the  security  of  any  jail  depends  upon  the 
structure  and  reliableness  of  the  locks.  There  are  two  different  locks  now  being  manu- 
factured, cither  of  which  may  be  relied  upon  with  confidence,  unless  wc  are  very  much 
mistaken  in  our  judgment.  One  of  them  was  invented  by  L.  M.  Ham,  of  Boston,  Mass.: 
the  other,  by  Chas.  E.  Felton,  superintendent  of  the  penitentiary  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  plan  of  a  jail,  herewith  presented,  is  capable  of  indefinite  exten- 
sion. With  a  basement  and.  first  story  as  in  the  plan,  34  prisoners  may  be  accommodated ; 
by  adding  a  third  tier,  48;  and  by  the  addition  of  a  fourth  tier,  66  can  be  separately  con- 
fined; and  by  doubling  the  length  of  the  present  plan,  132  can  be  accommodated, 
besides  those  who  are  confined  in  the  privilege  cells. 

The  number  of  females  committed  to  prison,  varies  so  much  in  different  localitie.-^,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  rigid  rules  for  their  confinement.  In  many  places  the 
privilege  rooms  will  be  sufficient  for  their  accommodation.  Where  they  are  more 
numerous,  one  side  of  the  prison  must  be  set  apart  for  their  reception.  This  should 
always  be  in  the  upper  tier  of  cells,  and  this  tier  should  be  separated  by  a  light  double 
floor  from  the  rest  of  the  prison.  About  three-quarters  of  an  inch  of  mortar  should  be 
spread  between  the  floorings.  Some  women  are  so  noisy  and  violent  that  they  might  be 
heard  by  the  male  prisoners.  This  is  always  to  be  avoided,  and  to  meet  the  case,  three 
or  four  of  the  cells  should  be  built  with  double  walls  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
apart,  and  the  intervening  spaces  filled  with  perfectly  dried  sand.  There  should  be 
double  wooden  doors  on  the  outside  similarly  filled  with  sand.  This  will  effectually 
deaden  the  sound,  and  prevent  any  communication  whatever  between  the  sexes. 

In  all  jails  in  which  any  considerable  number  of  women  are  confined,  there  should  be 
a  matron  in  charge  of  them,  who  might  occupy  one  of  the  privilege  rooms. 

When  window  gratings  are  made  of  tough  malleable  iron,  they  cannot  be  broken  but 
they  can  be  readily  sawed;  when  protected  by  chilled  iron,  they  cannot  be  sawed,  but 
may  l)c  broken  by  a  smart  blow.  The  most  perfect  protection  is  afforded  by  two  gratings, 
one  of  soft  iron  on  the  outside,  and  one  of  chilled  iron  on  the  inside.  The  gratings 
should  be  firmly  anchored  in  the  stone  work,  but  should  not  be  made  to  fit  so  tightly 
that  no  room  is  left  for  expansion  during  the  summer  heats. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  ample  provision  must  be  made  for  ventilation.  Steam 
heating  will  be  the  chief  and  most  reliable  agent  for  effecting  it  at  all  times,  but  the 
mode  of  its  application  will  be  so  varied  by  circumstances,  that  it  must  be  left  to  the 
advice  of  a  competent  architect  in  each  particular  case.  One  rule,  however,  should  be 
invariably  observed,  viz:  the  ventilator  jnust  never  be  accessible  to  the  prisoner.  The 
bottoms  of  the  windows  should  be  made  sloping,  so  that  everything  laid  upon  them  will 
slide  off  by  its  own  gravity;  otherwise,  they  will  furnish  hiding  jjlaccs. 

The  room  over  the  guard  room.  A,  may  be  used  as  a  hospital  or  chapel,  or  if  the  num- 
ber of  prisoners  is  not  large,  the  s^jace  may  be  divided  into  two  rooms,  one  of  which  may 
serve  for  each  of  the  above  named  purposes. 

We  would  have  prisons  of  every  class  substantial  and  tasteful  structures,  but  to 
prisons  of  a  highly  ornate  and  costly  construction,  we  are  strongly  opposed,  and  that 
on  the  following  grounds : 

1.  Such  buildings  add  not  a  little  to  the  cost  of  crime,  a  burden  already  (juite  as  heavy 
as  the  public  find  it  convenient  to  bear. 

2.  The  chief  points  to  be  aimed  at  in  prison  construction,  are  security,  facilities  for 
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industrial  labor,  adaptation  to  reformatory  aims,  ease  of  supervision,  and  a  rigid  econ- 
omy. Costly  materials  and  high  architectural  adornments  are  not  essential  to  any  of 
these  ends,  and  are  directly  subversive  of  the  last. 

3.  Any  prison  with  a  stately  and  imposing  exterior  has  a  mischievous  tendency  to 
give  importance  to  criminals  and  dignity  to  crime.  We  therefore  trust  that,  as  a  people, 
we  shall  speedily  rid  ourselves  of  that  strange  vanity  which  leads  us  to  make  a  parade 
of  moral  deformity. 

4.  The  science  of  prison  discipline  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  Able  minds  in  Europe  and 
America,  are  turned,  with  earnestness  and  vigor,  to  the  study  of  this  problem.  Xew 
principles  or  new  applications  of  old  ones  are  continually  evolved.  One  improvement 
suggests  another,  and  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  most  far-seeing  sagacity,  to  forecast 
the  result  of  such  ceaseless  and  energetic  efforts.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain- 
public  opinion  is  gradually  changed  by  them,  and  society  comes  at  length  to  look  with 
disfavor  upon  prisons  which  are  incapable  of  admitting  the  improvements  suggested  by 
experience.  Whenever  such  an  era  arrives,  if  it  ever  does,  among  us,  the  old  prisons 
will  not  meet  the  new  ideas,  and  will  have  to  be  abandoned,  or  essentially  modified.  It  is 
therefore  highly  important  that  prisons  should  be  built  upon  the  least  expensive  plan 
consistent  with  their  fundamental  objects  and  the  demands  of  good  taste ;  otherwise, 
thev  become  obstacles  to  improvement — obstacles  difficult  to  be  overcome  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  money  expended  on  their  construction. 

The  plan  for  county  jails,  recommended  by  the  committee,  is  constructed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  existing  theory  of  these  institutions,  which  makes  them  receptacles  for 
two  entirely  different  classes  of  prisoners,  viz  :  persons  arrested  and  held  for  examin- 
ation or  trial  on  a  charge  of  crime,  and  persons  convicted  and  sentenced  for  minor 
offences.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  be  permitted  our  emphatic  protest  against  the 
theory  itself  There  ought  to  be,  in  our  judgment,  a  complete  separation  of  the  accused 
and  the  convicted,  and  to  this  end  there  should  be  provided  entirely  distinct  buildings  for 
their  reception  and  treatment.  Even  the  ancient  Roman  law  distinguished  between  the 
"career,"  the  house  of  deposit  or  detention,  where  the  accused  were  simply  guarded 
{cuitoditi),  to  secure  their  appearance  before  the  court,  where  they  were  to  be  tried,  and 
tha  ^^r'mcula  ptiZtca,"  the  prison  in  which  the  sentenced  underwent  their  punishment. 
The  law  added  this  reason  for  the  distinction  :  ^^  career  enhv,  ad  CGJitinendos  homines, 
non  ad  puniendos,  haheri  dtbef.""  (The  jail  should  be  regarded  as  a  place  for  ddainin./ 
men,  not  for  punhldn^  them.'")  The  old  French  law  made  the  same  distinction  :  "  For 
the  sentenced,  ih.Q  jirhon  ;  for  the  accused,  iha  Jail,-'  {la  charire),  and  this  distinction  is 
recognized  by  the  French  law  of  to-day,  as  the  following  extract  will  show: 

"There  is  near  each  district  tribunal,  a  house  of  arrest  to  confine  those  wlio  shall  be 
sent  there  by  the  police  ofiicers,  and  a  home  of  justice,  to  confine  those  against  whom  a  writ 
shall  have  been  issued,  and  that  independently  of  the  prisons,  which  are  established  for 
punishment.  *  *  ■■*■  *  The  houses  of  arrest  and  of  justice  shall  he  entirely  distinct 
from  the  prisons."  The  law  further  ordains  that  these  houses  of  detention  shall  be  kept 
clean ;  that  the  keepers  shall  be  men  of  good  character  and  morals ;  that  the  food  of  the 
detenus,  (the  detained),  shall  be  abundant  and  wholesome,  and  that  they  shall  be  treated 
with  kindness  and humanili/.  These  principles  arc  rational  and  just;  they  arc  as  con- 
sonant to  reason  as  they  are  to  humanity;  and  the  committee  are  unanimous  and  decided 
in  the  opinion  that  our  common  jails  should,  conformably  thereto,  be  made  simply  houses 
of  detention,  in  which  the  accused  (who  are  often  innocent,  and  always  presumed  to  be), 
.should  enjoy  all  the  moral  and  material  comforts  accessible  to  the  generality  of  men. 
With  the  sole  exception  of  the  depiivation  of  liberty,  nothing  in  these  places  of  detention 
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ought  to  take  on  the  afflictive  austerity  of  the  prison.  No  doubt  every  citizen,  when  the 
public  weal  requires  it,  is  bound  to  pay  the  painful  tribute  of  a  forced  detention,  till  his 
innocence  is  established,  but  justice  demands  a  detention  which  separates  him  from  all 
impure  contact.  To  meet  this  demand  requires  that  we  advance  one  step  further ;  that 
is,  that  we  keep  the  accused  from  one  another  by  means  of  cellular  separation,  the  only 
proper  and  rational  mode  of  detention  for  this  class  of  prisoners.  To  refuse  to  the 
accused  such  a  shield  against  contamination,  is  at  once  a  denial  of  his  right,  and  an 
abuse  of  power.  It  is  to  imjDOse  on  him  a  punishment  which  may  have  the  gravest  con- 
sequences, both  for  himself  and  society,  and  which,  tlierefore,  no  plea  can  either  justify 
or  excuse. 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  SHERIFFS  AND  JAILORS  ON  THE  MANAGEMENT  AND    ECONOMV  OP  COMMON  JAILS, 

I.  On  receiving  a  new  prisoner  into  the  jail,  the  first  duty  of  the  keeper,  or  at  any 
rate,  his  wisest  course,  is  to  have  a  free  conversation  with  him ;  to  state  to  him  distinctly 
the  rules  of  the  institution,  which  should  be  few,  simple,  clear,  and  above  all,  reasonable ; 
to  convince  him,  if  possible,  that  he  is  a  friend,  who  has  his  best  good  at  heart;  and  to 
assure  him  kindly  but  firmly  that,  at  the  same  time,  and  indeed,  for  that  very  reason,  he 
must  insist  upon  implicit  obedience  to  the  regulations  of  the  place. 

II.  If  there  were  a  bath  in  the  jail,  the  next  thing  would  be  to  put  the  prisoner  into 
it,  and  give  his  whole  person  a  thorough  cleansing;  but  as  no  jail  in  the  state  has  that 
convenience,  the  next  best  thing  to  be  done,  is  to  take  him,  as  some  jailors  always  do, 
to  the  barn,  or  some  other  private  place,  and  give  him  a  good  wash  by  the  help  of  a  bucket 
or  tub. 

m.  It  ought  not  to  be  left  optional  with  prisoners,  as  is  the  case  in  many  jails,  but 
should  be  positively  required  of  them,  to  wash  their  hands  and  face  daily,  and  oftener, 
if  necessary,  and  the  whole  person  with  a  bucket  as  often  as  once  a  fortnight,  or  better 
still,  once  a  week. 

lY.  An  abundant  supply  of  water  should  be  provided,  not  only  for  drinking,  but  for 
purposes  of  ablution,  as  well ;  and  not  only  soap,  but  coarse  towels  and  combs,  should  be 
furnished  for  the  use  of  the  prisoners. 

v.  The  bed-clothes  of  the  jail  and^ the  under-clothes  of  the  prisoners  ought  to  be 
washed  often  enough  to  keep  them  clean;  and  this  should  never  be  left  to  bo  done  by 
them,  especially  in  cold  water  and  without  soap. 

VI.  Prisoners  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  litter  up  the  jail,  but  should  be  encouraged 
and  required  to  keep  every  part  of  it  neat  and  tidy;  spittoons  should  be  provided,  in 
which  they  should  be  required  to  void  their  saliva,  and  particularly,  tobacco  juice. 

Vn.  Games  of  cards  should  be  prohibited,  and  the  rulo  of  prohibition  rigidly  en- 
forced. 

Vin.  Every  facility  should  be  afforded  to  clergymen  and  benevolent  laymen  to  visit, 
converse  with,  and  counsel  the  prisoners ;  to  hold  Bible  classes  or  other  religious  services 
for  their  benefit;  and  to  distribute  religious  books,  tracts,  and  newspapers  among  them. 
In  the  very  few  jails  where  such  efforts  have  beem  systematically  made,  they  have  been 
found,  by  the  admission  of  the  keepers,  to  exert  a  softening,  soothing,  influence  on  the 
prisoners,  and  to  help  the  discipline  of  the  prison.  A  taste  for  reading  ought  to  be 
encouraged  in  the  inmates,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  gratified  by  supplying  them  with 
suitable  boolcs.  If  there  is  no  library  in  the  prison,  there  are  doubtless  kind-heax'ted 
persons  in  the  neighborhood,  who  would  be  willing  to  loan  good  books  to  the  prisoners, 
if  they  could  be  assured  that  the  volumes  would  be  taken  care  of  and  returned  in  good 
condition. 
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IX.  The  proper  dietary  of  a  prisoner  is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance.  The 
conditions  to  be  sought  in  such  a  dietary,  are  economy  in  the  expenditure  of  the  public 
money,  and  the  promotion  of  health  in  the  prisons.  Rome  hints  on  the  subject  of  prison- 
fare  and  a  few  receipts  for  the  preparation  of  food  will  not,  it  is  presumed,  be  unaccep. 
table,  and  they  may  prove  useful  as  a  guide  to  tliosc  whose  attention  has  not  been  turned 
to  such  matters. 

1.  The  food  of  prisoners  should  be  plain  and  cheap,  but  wholesome  ;  certainly  it 
should  not  be  of  a  character  to  pamper  the  appetite,  nor  superior  to  that  commonly 
enjoyed  by  honest  laborers  outside. 

2.  While  these  points  are  kept  in  view,  it  ought  also  to  be  considered  that  some 
variety  is  essential  to  health.  The  prison  dietaries,  as  they  came  under  the  notice 
of  the  committee  throughout  the  state,  show  that  an  abundance  of  food  is  given  in 
all,  or  nearly  all,  our  jails.  In  some  of  them  the  fare  is  too  good,  and  makes  a  resi- 
dence in  the  prison  during  the  winter  too  attractive.  Yet  in  many,  perhaps  in 
most,  a  little  more  variety  in  the  bills  of  fare  is  required  for  the  health  of  prisoners 
who  are  in  for  long  periods. 

3.  Our  jail  dietaries  would  be  improved  by  giving  salt  codfish  in  place  of  meat 
once  a  week  ;  also,  by  giving  an  increased  amount  of  vegetables,  and  a  diminished 
quantity  of  animal  food. 

4.  When  salt  meat  is  chiefly  fed,  a  ration  of  vinegar  should  be  allowed  more  fre- 
quently than  is  now  the  case. 

5.  Diarrluea  is  often  brought  on  among  prisoners  by  feeding  mush  to  them. 
When  this  result  follows,  it  is  a  certain  indication  of  insufficient  cookery.  When 
Indian  meal  is  soaked  for  two  hours  in  cold  water,  and  afterwards  boiled  steadily  for 
three  hours,  it  will  not  produce  any  injurious  effect  on  the  bowels.  Beans,  also,  pro- 
duce ill  effects,  when  improperly  cooked.  They  are  always  wholesome,  if  they  are 
first  soaked  in  cold  water,  and  then  boiled  until  they  are  thoroughly  soft. 

6.  Soup  is  very  much  more  nutritious,  when  the  meat  is  passed  through  a  chop- 
ping machine,  and  soaked  in  cold  water  two  hours  before  boiling. 

7.  Constipation  sometimes  prevails  in  jails.  This  may  be  corrected  by  substi- 
tuting rye  and  Indian  bread  for  the  ordinary  wheat  and  rye  bread.  The  following 
is  the  receipt  used  at  the  JIassachusctts  State  Prison:  Mix  four  bushels  of  rye 
flour  with  four  bushels  of  Indian  meal  by  sifting  them  into  a  trough  in  alternate  lay- 
ers. Take  a  portion  of  this  mixture,  and  make  it  into  a  thin  sponge  with  three 
quarts  of  yeast.  After  the  sponge  has  risen  sufficiently,  wet  the  mixture  and  incor- 
porate the  sponge  with  it.  The  dough,  without  waiting  for  any  further  rising,  is 
then  put  into  sheet-iron  pans  one  foot  in  diameter  and.  four  inches  deep.  The  loaves 
are  baked  for  six  or  seven  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time  they  ai-e  swelled  to  about 
six  inches  in  thickness.  The  size  of  the  bakery  dishes  is  of  some  importance,  since, 
if  they  are  smaller  than  above  described,  the  loaf  is  too  much  baked  to  be  palata- 
ble ;  and  if  larger,  the  middle  of  the  loaf  is  not  sufficiently  done.  Any  housewife 
will  know  how  to  preserve  the  above  proportions,  in  diminishing  the  quantity. 

8.  Corn  bread  is  much  relished  by  many  prisoners.  It  is  made  as  follows,  in  the 
same  prison,  and  the  proportions  can  be  properly  reduced,  as  before:  Three  bush- 
els of  meal  are  scalded  in  the  morning,  and  left  to  soak  until  3  P.  M.  A  quart  of 
fine  salt  is  then  added,  and  well  stirred  into  the  mass.  JLt  is  then  put  into  pans  about 
one  inch  and  a  half  thick,  and  baked.  A  very  little  practice  will  show  the  proper 
heat  of  the  oven. 
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9.  Potatoes  are  sometimes  too  scarce  and  dear  to  be  used  in  jails,  and  they  are 
sometimes  too  poor  and  watery  to  be  wholesome.  In  these  cases,  rich  hash  is  an  ex- 
cellent substitute.  Soak  the  rice  in  cold  water  for  three  hours,  then  Ijoil  it  until  it 
is  nearly  done,  add  minced  meat  and  boil  the  mixture  for  half  an  hour. 

10.  The  following  receipts  will  give  a  cheap  and  very  desirable  variety  to  jail 
fare:  Fish  pudding  for  ten  persons. — Twenty  lbs.  of  potatoes,  five  lb?,  salt  fish, 
three  and  a  half  ounces  of  lard  or  drippings.  Steep  and  boil  the  fish  as  long  as  the 
saltness  and  size  of  the  article  to  be  used  requires ;  take  out  the  bones  ;  boil  the  po- 
tatoes in  a  separate  vessel ;  and  beat  the  whole  together.  Pepper  to  the  taste. 
Where  a  chopping  machine  can  be  had,  it  is  better  to  pass  the  fish  through  it.  A 
sieved  hash  of  sheep^s  draughts  for  ten  j)erso7is. — Twenty  lbs.  potatoes,  three  lbs.  eight 
ounces  sheep's  draughts,  eight  ounces  onions,  pepper  and  salt  in  the  necessary  quan- 
tities. Boil  the  lights  for  an  hour,  preserving  the  water.  Hash  the  lights,  liver  and 
heart  together,  with  Indian  meal,  pepper,  salt,  and  onions ;  then  stew  the  whole  for 
one  hour,  using  the  water  in  which  the  lights  were  boiled.  The  boiling  and  stewing 
should  be  done  over  a  very  slow  fire.  A  mince  of  Colo's  lueart  for  ten 2Krsons. — Twenty 
lbs,  of  potatoes,  two  lbs.  eight  ounces  of  heart,  and  eight  ounces  of  onions.  Cut  up 
and  wash  the  heart  well.  Mince  it  very  small,  using  onions,  flour,  pepper  and  salt. 
Stew  the  whole  over  a  slow  fire  for  two  hours. 

X.  The  security  of  a  prison  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  prime  consideration.  We 
offer  the  following  bints  on  this  point  : 

1.  Jailors  should  understand,  from  the  start,  that  the  safe-keeping  of  their  prison- 
ers depends  more  upon  their  own  vigilance,  than  it  does  on  locks  and  bars  and 
stone  walls  and  iron  facings.  The  most  expert  jail-breaker  can  be  kept  safely  in  a 
weak  jail,  if  the  eye  of  the  keeper  is  constantly  upon  him  ;  the  most  stupid  dolt 
ever  immured  in  a  prison,  can  escape  from  the  strongest  jail,  if  he  has  the  time  and 
tools  to  effect  it,  and  is  left  free  from  observation,  while  working  out  the  problem, 

2.  Every  jail  should  be  provided  with  tunnel-shaped  tubes  of  cast-iron,  so  insert- 
ed in  the  wall  that  the  corridors  of  the  prison  can  be  distinctly  seen  from  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  wall.  The  diameter  of  the  tube  on  the  inside  should  be  about  two 
feet ;  on  the  outside  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  There  should  be  a  movable  cover- 
ing on  the  small  aperture,  like  the  guard  over  ihe  keyhole  of  a  pad-lock.  A  single 
kerosene  lamp,  or  gaslight,  where  that  method  of  lighting  is  employed,  should  be 
kept  burning  all  night  in  each  corridor.  Where  this  arrangement  exists,  the  jailor 
can  see  what  is  going  on  at  all  times,  without  being  himself  seen,  and  the  prisoner 
soon  tires  of  laying  plans  for  escape,  and  gives  up  the  business. 

3.  When  prisoners  wish  to  escape,  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  them  to  con- 
ceal themselves  behind  the  wall  contiguous  to  the  entrance  door,  and  knock  down 
the  jailor  just  as  he  enters.  Very  many  escapes  have  been  made  in  this  way,  and 
many  jailors  have  been  seriously  injured.  To  prevent  this,  the  entrance  door,  or 
the  interior  one  where  there  are  two,  should  be  hung  flush  with  the  face  of  the  inner 
wall,  and  a  hemispherical  iron  grating,  large  enough  to  admit  the  head,  should  be 
strongly  fastened  to  the  inside  of  the  door.  The  jailor  can  thus  see  both  sides  of  the 
inner  wall  before  he  opens  the  door.  We  have  never  seen  this  arrangement  in  any 
jail,  notwithstanding  its  obvious  utility  ;  but  it  may  be  seen  at  the  Albany  Peniten- 
tiary ;  and  the  tunnel-formed  tube,  above  mentioned,  may  be  seen  at  the  Chautauqua 
jail.  Every  jail  in  tho  state  should  .at  once  have  tliese  important  and  most  useful 
contrivances  applied. 
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4.  At  the  time  of  locking  up,  tke  jailor  should  inspect  minutely  every  article  of 
furniture,  the  water  pails,  tin  pans,  drinking  cups,  lamps,  etc.,  etc.  If  any  one  of 
these  articles  is  missing,  he  may  be  quite  sure  that  mischief  is  brewing,  and  he  should 
not  rest  until  he  finds  the  missing  articles.  He  should  be  especially  careful  that  no 
wire  has  been  abstracted  from  tin  vessels.  If  there  lias  been,  it  is  a  clear  sign  that 
false  keys  arc  in  process  of  making. 

5.  Every  prisoner  should  bo  minuteh/  searched  on  entering  the  prison.  Watch- 
spring  saws  are  generally  concealed  in  the  lining  or  soles  of  the  boots,  or  in  the 
lining  of  the  hat,  though  sometimes  they  are  secreted  in  the  handle  of  a  toothbrush. 

6.  Prisoners  should  never  be  allowed  to  keep  a  knife.  Knives  for  eating  and 
razors  for  shaving  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  they  have  done  using  them. 

7.  Jailors  should  be  particularly  on  their  guard  against  red  pepper  and  chloro- 
form. The  former  is  often  thrown  into  their  eyes  to  blind  them,  which  it  does  very 
effectually  ;  and  the  latter  is  employed  to  produao  sleep,  which  answers  the  same 
end.     Many  escapes  are  effected  in  both  these  ways. 

8.  The  most  common  hiding  places  are  underneath  the  privy  seat,  where  there  is 
a  privy  ;  the  night  tub  ;  the  ash  heap,  if  there  be  one ;  the  bed  ;  and  the  stove,  if 
permitted  to  remain  in  the  corridor  during  the  summer.  All  these  places  should  be 
often  examined.  Very  curious  things,  and  very  curiously  stowed  away,  are  sometimes 
found  in  them.  The  ash  heap  should  be  raked  over  every  night.  The  bed  should  be 
probed  daily.  The  bedstead  should  be  drawn  out  with  every  revolution  of  the  sun,  or, 
if  it  is  a  swing  bedstead,  both  sides  of  it  should  be  examined.  If  it  is  of  iron,  it  should 
be  shaken  to  see  that  no  part  of  it  has  been  detached.  Stove-pipes  should  be  inva- 
riably taken  down,  and  removed  out  of  the  jail,  as  soon  as  fires  cease  to  be  needed. 

9.  When  iron  bars  or  shackles  have  been  partially  sawed  off,  bread  is  rubbed  up 
with  water,  stained  by  soot,  and  carefully  filled  into  the  sawed  parts.  This  can  be 
easily  detected  by  a  blow  on  the  iron  with  a  hammer,  which  should  be  given  at 
least  daily. 

10.  On  coming  into  the  jail  in  the  morning,  the  appearance  of  the  flooring  should 
be  carefully  observed.  Particles  of  earth  or  sand  should  alw.iys  lead  to  still  more 
minute  observation.     They  havo  a  significance  that  should  not  be  overlooked. 

11.  The  larger  and  heavier  the  flag-stones  of  the  floor  are,  the  safer  is  the  jail. 
The  security  of  a  prison  is  also  greatly  increased  by  covering  side  walls  as  high  as 
fifteen  feet  with  boiler  iron  in  one  continuous  sheet. 

12.  Outside  windows  should  always  be  secured  by  double  gratings;  the  outer 
grating  being  of  tough,  soft  iron,  the  inner  of  chilled  iron. 

13.  Where  tliere  are  stairs,  the  risers  should  be  perforated  in  every  part,  so  that 
any  one  standing  on  them  can  be  seen  from  the  back  side.  All  stair  and  gallery 
platforms  should  bo  protected  by  ptrong  balustrades,  at  least  three  and  a  half  feet 
high.  Some  of  the  jails  are  unprovided  with  balustrade.-i,  and  wherever  this  is  the 
case,  the  keeper  is  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  the  prisoners. 

14.  In  addition  to  a  lock  for  each  cell  door,  it  is  desirable,  as  contributing  to 
the  security  of  the  jail,  that  the  doors  should  have  a  double  fastening— on  the  Sing- 
Sinfr  plan — by  a  continuous  bolt,  which  fastens  all  by  a  single  thrust.  This  bolt 
ehould  never  be  fastened  within  the  jail,  but  outside  of  the  corridor. 

15.  The  padlocks  commonly  used  in  the  jails  are  utterly  worthless,  when  exposed 
to  the  skill  of  an  old  jail  breaker.  Most  of  them  can  be  opened  with  a  wire,  and 
when  that  cannot  bo  done,  the  plate  can  be  very  easily  pried  oS".  There  is  a  pad- 
lock made  in   Philadelphia  (the  name  of  maker  has  escaped  us),  which  locks  at  the 
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bottom,  and  which  is  really  reliable.  This  lock  has  never,  we  believe,  been  picked 
or  broken.  It  should  be  introduced  into  all  our  jails,  and  used  in  them  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  others. 

16.  The  outer  door  of  a  jail  should  be  made  self-fasteninrj,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
jail  of  Chautauqua,  and  in  those  of  two  or  three  other  counties.  The  temptation  to 
knock  down  the  jailor  is  very  much  diminished,  when  the  prisoners  know  that  thc 
possession  of  his  keys  will  not  aid  them  to  escape.  Of  course,  in  this  case,  the  jailor 
cannot  get'out  without  knocking;  and  it  will  be  well  for  him  always  to  have  some 
preconcerted  private  signal  with  those  outside,  by  which  thev  may  know  when  he 
wants  to  come  out. 

17.  Ventilating  holes  (wliich,  by  tlie  way,  ought  to  be  four  times  as  large  on  the 
top  as  they  are  usually),  should  be  protected  by  gratings  as  strong  na  those  on  the 
outside  windows 

XI.  All  the  money  on  a  prisoner's  person  sliould  be  removed  therefrom  on  hia 
entrance  into  the  jail,  and  credited  to  him  on  the  books  of  the  institution.  This  is 
necessary  on  many  accounts.  If  prisoners  have  no  money,  they  caimot  gamble  in 
jail ;  nor  can  they  purchase  liquor,  or  tools,  or  other  contraband  articles  from  out- 
side. If  a  prisoner  has  money,  tlie  most  careful  and  vigilant  jailor  can  hardly  pre- 
vent traffic  with  outsiders. 

XII.  No  female  friends  of  a  prisoner  should  be  penniited  to  eater  the  jail,  or,  if 
the  interview  sought  cannot  well  be  avoided,  it  should  take  place  in  the  corridor,  the 
parties  not  being  allowed  to  approach  nearer  than  within  six  feet  of  each  other,  and 
the  jailor  standing  between  them,  or  in  very  close  proximity. 

XIII.  Stove-pipe  holes  between  the  men's  and  women's  prisons  should  be  watched 
very  narrowly.  Tools  and  liquor  often  pass  tlirough  these  apertures.  Women  are 
admitted  to  visit  the  female  prisoners  without  suspicion,  and  they  bring  in  many 
contraband  articles  to  the  men,  which  are  passed  to  them  through  this  channel. 

XIV.  Flannel  blankets  form  the  best  and  cheapest  bedding  for  jails.  Quilts  con- 
tract unpleasant  odors,  harbor  vermin,  and  are  undesirable  in  every  way.  Cotton 
sheets  and  pillow-cases  promote  cleanliness,  arc  true  economy,  and  should  bo  used 
in  all  jails.     Rattan  shavings  make  the  best  filling.     Bugs  cannot  live  among  them. 

XV.  Swinging  iron  bedsteads  are  much  superior  to  any  others,  provided  the  hinges 
are  so  fastened  into  the  wall  that  the  prisoners  cannot  draw  them  out;  which  they  are 
very  apt  to  do,  if  they  can. 

XVI.  Where  swinging  bedsteads  are  used,  the  beds  and  bedding  should  be  brought 
out  of  the  cells  as  often  as  once  a  week,  and  hung  on  the  balustrades  of  the  galleries  to 
be  aired,  and  once  a  week  they  should  be  carried  out  of  doors,  and  exposed  to  the  sun- 
light. 

XVII.  Where  lice  get  into  the  bed  clothes,  tlioy  can  bo  effectually  cleaned  of  these 
vermin  by  soaking  them  in  hot  alum  water. 

XVin.  Benzole  is  the  best,  or  at  least  an  excellent  remedy  for  bed-bugs.  They  are 
Rurely  exterminated,  wherever  that  can  be  introduced.  But  wherever  the  cells  are  made 
of  oak  planks,  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  get  it  into  all  the  cracks.  Cells  ought  always  to 
be  constructed  of  brick  or  stone,  and  all  the  holes  carefully  cemented. 

XIX.  Where  the  body  clothes  are  infested  with  lice,  those  made  of  cotton  should  be 
;;oaked  in  hot  alum  water,  and  onguentum  well  rubbed  in  under  the  seams  of  the  woolen 
fabrics.  Some  jailors  have  supposed  that  these  creatures  would  fatten  on  this  ointment. 
But  this  is  a  mistake.  The  articles  they  have  used  has  been  too  weak.  When  prepared 
properly,  it  is  a.  sure  exterminator  of  the  pests. 
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XX.  Until  more  systematic  means  are  used  in  the  interests  of  ttie  souls  as  well  as 
the  bodies  of  tlie  prisoners,  of  tlicir  moral  as  well  as  their  physical  well  being,  either 
by  the  public  authorities  (as  is  clearly  their  duty),  or  by  local  committees,  sheriffs  and 
jail  keepers  have,  and  should  feel  that  they  have,  a  solemn  responsibility  resting  upon 
them,  in  this  regard,  both  to  society  in  general  and  to  the  unhappy  beings — men, 
women  and  children — who  are  imprisoned  under  their  care.  Under  this  conviction,  the 
committee  desire  to  offer,  for  their  consideration  and  practical  adoption,  a  few  thoughts 
touching  the  moral  discipline  which  it  is  desirable  that  they  exercise  over  these  unfor- 
tunates— unfortunates  we- say,  for  they  are  such  in  every  respect,  whether  they  are  inno- 
cent of  the  offenses  charged  against  them,  and  so  arc  wrongfully  imprisoned,  or  have  fallen 
into  crime  under  the  power  of  temptation  and  of  a  depraved  and  perverted  will,  and  so 
are  justly  suffering  the  effects  of  their  own  misdeeds.  As,  in  the  first  specification  in 
the  present  paper  on  the  obligations  of  jailors,  we  recommended  a  frank  and  friendly 
talk  with  each  prisoner  on  his  entrance;  so  now,  in  the  last,  we  suggest  the  propriety, 
and,  we  venture  to  add,  the  duty  of  fi-equcntly  renewing  these  conversations  with  the 
imprisoned  during  the  whole  period  of  their  incarceration.  The  spirit  in  which  inter- 
views with  prisoners,  of  the  kind  recommended,  should  be  conducted,  is  well  expressed 
by  St.  Paul,  when  he  says:  "  If  a  man  be  overtaken  in  a  fault,  ye  which  are  spiritual, 
restore  such  an  one  in  the  spirit  of  meekness,  considering  thyself,  lest  thou  also  be 
tempted."  Jail  officers  should  ever  bear  in  mind  that  a  prime  object  of  subjecting  an 
offending  fellow-being  to  discipline  is  his  restoration  to  moral  health.  Not  mere  pun- 
ishment, not  even  the  determent  of  others  from  crime  by  the  infliction  of  exemplary 
punishment,  is  the  purpose  in  view.  Far  from  it.  The  higher  end  of  regenerating 
the  man,  of  restoring  him  to  himself  and  to  society,  is  always  to  be  included  in  the 
scope  of  our  efforts.  Reformation  is,  indeed,  the  )v<//(<  of  the  criminal ;  and  the  first 
duty  of  those  who  have  the  charge  of  him,  as  a  transgressor,  is  to  put  forth  all  practi- 
cable exertions  to  that  end.  Sympathize,  then,  we  entreat  you,  gentlemen,  in  charge  of 
our  jails,  with  your  prisoners.  Converse  with  them  as  friends.  Speak  tenderly  to  them. 
Counsel  them  kindly.  Show  them  the  evil  of  their  doings.  Try  to  convince  them  of 
the  eiTOr  of  their  ways.  Supply  them  with  motives  to  a  better  life.  Encourage  in  them 
and  seek  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  reading,  especially  for  good  and  useful  reading.  Read 
to  them  sometimes  yourselves.  Take  special  pains  to  instruct  your  prisoners,  individu- 
ally, in  reference  to  the  particular  temptations  whereby  they  have  been  led  astray.  La- 
bor diligently  and  earnestly,  that  each  prisoner  entrusted  to  your  care  may,  if  his  resi- 
dence with  you  shall  have  been  long  enough  for  the  needful  training,  go  forth,  not  only 
with  better  principles,  better  habits,  better  healtli,  and  better  resources  generally  for  an 
honest  livelihood,  but  with  better  information  how  to  avoid  in  the  future,  the  perils 
which  have  caused  his  shipwreck  in  the  past,  and  so  be  doulily  armed  to  resist  and  con- 
quer the  enemies  that  beset  his  path. 


COUNTY    ALMSHOUSES. 

Many  ot"  the  remarks  and  sng<rc8tit)iiB  relatint;  to  tlie  coiintj 
jails,  in  the  foregoing  pages,  arc  ap])licable  to  the  ahnshouses,  as 
well.  "^ 

Faults. — The  principal  faults  observed  in  the  mauageinent  of 
paupers,  in  the  various  counties  of  the  state,  are  : 
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First^  the  farming  out  of  paupers  to  the  lowest  bidder — a  pro- 
ceeding which  is  inhumane,  and  often  criminal.  Under  this  sys- 
tem, the  public  have  no  guaranty  of  the  fitness  of  the  keeper  for 
his  task,  and  no  assurance  that  the  paupers  will  not  be  treated 
■with  absolute  barbarity.  The  sale  of  paupers  is  simple  slavery, 
in  a  modified  form.     Happily,  the  custom  is  nearly  obsolete. 

/Second,  the  payment,  under  any  circumstances,  of  a  weekly 
stipend,  j9(3r  capita,  involves  the  same  unwise  and  cruel  principle  ; 
since  it  makes  it  the  interest  of  the  keeper  to  furnish  the  least 
possible  amount  of  food,  clothing  and  other  necessaries  of  life,  to 
the  unfortunates  under  his  charge. 

Third,  in  many  counties,  the  medical  care  taken  of  such  pau- 
pers, is  wholly  insuflUcient.  In  some,  the  contract  for  medical 
attendance  is  let  to  the  lowest  bidder,  which  almost  infallibly 
secures  the  employment  of  an  incompetent  physician.  In  others, 
the  keeper  is  required,  out  of  the  allowance  paid  him,  to  provide 
medicines  and  the  services  of  a  physician,  at  his  own  expense, 
which  has  the  same,  if  not  even  a  worse  eflect. 

Fourth,  the  association  of  the  sexes,  which  in  most  almshouses 
cannot  be  prevented,  leads  to  unmentionable  evils,  of  which  one 
is  the  perpetuation  of  the  degeneration  of  the  race.  The  number 
of  pregnant  unmarried  women,  and  illegitimate  children,  many 
of  whom  are  insane  or  idiotic,  upon  the  county  farms,  is  not  large, 
but  more  considerable  than  many  would  believe.  In  the  vicinity 
of  large  towns,  the  county  farm  sometimes  becomes  a  place  of 
resort  for  the  lowest  and  worst  men,  who  hang  about  the  premi- 
ses, to  the  annoyance  of  the  keeper,  and  the  prejudice  of  the 
paupers. 

Fifth,  the  children  in  almshouses  have  little  or  no  hope  of  ever 
being  lifted,  by  any  agency  whatever,  out  of  the  pauper  class. 
They  are,  almost  without  exception,  uninstructed  and  untrained. 

Sixth,  of  all  the  wretched  inmates,  the  most  wretched  are  the 
idiotic  and  insane,  whom  no  effort  is  made  to  save.  They  are 
usually  chronic  cases,  and  regarded  as  incurable.  If  not  violent 
they  roam  about  the  place,  or  sit  or  lie  crouching  in  the  house 
■without  sympathy  or  relief,  exposed  to  the  rude  jests  of  ignorant 
and  superstitious  associates.  If  they  are  at  all  violent  or  trouble- 
some, or  if  the  keeper  is  a  timid  man,  they  are  chained  or  impris- 
oned, and  often  kept  closely  confined  for  years.     Their  cells  are 
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not  infrequently  dark,  damp,  cold,  and  filthy  beyond  description. 
The  walls  are  daubed  with  human  excrements,  the  floor  littered 
with  straw,  and  in  the  door  is  a  small  aperture  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  food,  the  only  opening  for  light  or  air.  The  patient  will 
not  wear  any  clothing,  he  cannot  be  trusted  with  lire,  he  raves  and 
blasphemes,  threatens  the  life  of  all  who  approach,  and  drags  out 
a  wretched  existence,  utterly  uucheered  by  companionship,  recre- 
ation, freedom,  employment,  or  even  the  ordinary  physical  com- 
forts and  decencies  which  are  not  denied  to  criminals.  Occasion- 
ally his  own  person  is  daubed  from  head  to  foot  with  filth,  which 
cakes  upon  his  skin,  and  so  remains,  impeding  the  processes  of 
life,  and  hastening  his  long-desired  (it  may  be,  often-attempted,) 
end.  The  case  described  is  extreme,  but  in  many  almshouses  may 
be  seen  approximations  to  this  utter  misery.  In  one  county  visi- 
ted by  the  board,  a  lunatic  was  chained  like  a  brute  in  the  barn ; 
in  another,  one  had  been  shut  up  tor  sixteen  years,  continuously.- 
/Seventh^  the  epileptic,  for  whom  no  provision  is  made  by  the 
state,  are  equally  neglected,  as  hopeless.* 

*  In  Reynolds'  System  of  Medicine,  note  (p.  968,  Vol.  11.,)  to  the  article  on  epilepsy, 
(p.  261,)  will  be  found  a  passage  of  much  interest  and  value  to  county  physicians,  upon 
this  subject.  Dr.  Reynolds  is  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  London,  and 
physician  to  the  National  Hospital  for  the  Paralyzed  and  Epileptic.  He  is  very  high 
authority : 

"  Since  the  article  on  epilepsy  was  written  I  have  had  many  opportunities  for 
observing  the  efficacy  of  bromide  of  potassium,  when  administered  in  larger  doses 
than  those  which  are  usually  given,  and  the  following  propositions  are  capable  of 
proof  with  regard  to  its  utility  in  the  treatment  of  epilepsy  : 

1.  That  the  cure  of  epilepsy  is  effected  by  doses  varying  for  the  adult,  from  five 
grains  to  forty  grains,  given  three  times  daily. 

It  often  happens  that  the  administration  of  five  grains  will  diminish  the  frequency 
of  attacks,  or  prevent  their  occurrence,  for  a  period  of  weeks  or  months;  but  that 
then,  the  medicines  being  still  taken,  the  seizures  revert  to  their  previous  rate  of 
frequency.  An  increase  of  the  dose  is  followed  by  a  similar  succession  of  events  ;  a 
further  increase  by  a  second  succession  of  temporary  improvement  and  subsequent 
deterioration ;  and  so  on,  until  a  larger  dose,  of  from  thirty  to  forty  grains,  is  ad- 
ministered three  times  daily,  when  the  attacks  cease  altogether. 

2.  That  it  is  Qot  the  mere  administration  of  the  drug,  but  its  presence  in  certain 
quantity,  that  is  necessary  for  a  cure. 

8.  That  the  dose  which  shall  prove  curative  is  not  determined  by  either  one  of  the 
following  conditions: — sex,  age,  duration  of  disease,  frequency  of  attack,  severity 
of  attack,  or  form  of  attack,  but 

4.  That  individual  cases  differ  in  some  points,  of  which  we  know  only  this,  that 
they  are  curable  by  different  doses  of  bromide  of  potassium. 
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Eighth^  although  the  food  provided  is  generally  wholesome  and 
abundant,  in  many  counties,  the  clothing  and  bedding  are  very 
scanty,  and  the  paupers  must  suffer  from  cold  in  winter. 

Ninth,  the  houses  are  commonly  slovenly  in  appearance,  and 
the  inmates  unsupplied  with  proper  appliances  for  personal  clean- 
liness. 

Tenth,  there  is  and  can  be  ordinarily  no  classification  of  pau- 
pers. All  classes,  however  unlike,  eat,  sleep  and  live  together — 
the  old  and  the  young,  the  sick  and  the  well,  the  vile  and  the  in- 
nocent, the  sane  and  the  insane.  This  lack  of  classification  appears 
to  be  a  great  evil. 

Eleventh^  there  is  scarcely  a  county  in  the  state,  in  which  any 
attempt  is  made  to  impart  either  secular  or  religious  instruction  to 
paupers. 

In  enumerating  these  points  of  criticism  and  complaint,  the  com- 
missioners of  public  charities  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  that 
the  faults  complained  of  are  universal.  There  are  many  noble 
men  and  women  engaged  in  the  work  of  caring  for  the  county 
poor,  and  there  are  almshouses  which  in  all  the  particulars  named 
are  nearly  or  quite  unexceptionable,  as  will  appear,  upon  an  ex- 
amination of  the  detailed  descriptions  of  jails  and  almshouses  in 
this  state. 

Suggestions. — The  radical  vice  of  the  county  system,  whether 
of  jails  or  of  almshouses,  is  the  limited  number  of  inmates  of  a 

5.  That  when  not  curative,  it  is  of  great  value  in  diminishing  the  number  of  at- 
tacks ;  and  that  the  dose  in  which  it  produces  this  eflfect  varies  between  the  limits  I 
have  mentioned. 

6.  That  the  number  of  cases  in  which  it  proves  of  no  service,  at  any  dose,  is  very 
small  ;  and  that  the  cases  which  resist  its  action  do  not  diflPer  in  any  other  obvious 
respect  from  those  in  which  the  bromide  is  highly  efficacious. 

7.  That  bromide  of  potassium  does  no  harm,  even  when  given  in  the  largest  doses 
I  have  mentioned,  for  it  may  be  taken  for  many  months,  and  even  for  years,  without 
producing  derangement  of  any  sort,  or  in  any  direction. 

8.  That  the  rash,  or  acne  on  the  skin,  which  is  occasionally  seen,  is  not  de- 
termined by  the  quantity  of  bromide  that  is  taken.  I  have  seen  it  after  a  few  doses 
of  five  grains  each  have  been  administered,  and  it  has  been  absent  in  many  cases 
where  thirty  grains  have  been  taken,  three  times  daily,  for  periods  of  six,  or  oven 
twelve  months. 

I  would,  therefore,  earnestly  recommend  that  bromide  of  potassium  should  not  be 
discontinued  in  the  treatment  of  a  case  of  epilepsy,  because  of  its  apparent  failure, 
but  that  the  dose  should  be  gradually  increased,  and  the  exhibition  of  the  drug  most 
patiently  carried  on  for  a  period  of  many  months,  or  even  years." 
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single  institution,  and  the  consequent  impossibitity  of  any  correct 
classification  of  them. 

The  smallness  of  their  number  also  makes  it  impossible  to  em- 
ploy a  competent  superintendent,  at  a  reasonable  and  just  compen- 
sation. 

The  remedy,  in  case  of  the  almshouses,  as  well  as  jails,  appears 
to  be  state  control,  the  division  of  the  state  into  districts,  classifi- 
cation of  the  pauper  population,  the  employment  of  competent 
men,  (physicians,  if  possible),  to  superintend  the  district  institu- 
tions, and  constant,  thorough  inspection,  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
abuses. 

The  inmates  of  our  almshouses  may  be  first  subdivided  into  two 
classes — paupers  proper,  and  vagrants.  Of  these,  the  first  are  and 
the  others  are  not  entitled  to  support  at  the  public  expense.  For 
the  first,  infirmaries  are  needed ;  the  others  should  be  treated  as 
criminals,  and  consigned  to  workhouses. 

The  paupers  proper  consist  of,  (1)  the  aged,  (2)  the  sick  and 
crippled,  (3)  the  idiotic  and  insane,  and  (4)  destitute  children. 

The  present  system,  if  it  were  uniformly  well  administered, 
would  answer  its  purpose  so  far  as  the  aged,  the  sick  and  the  in- 
firm are  in  question.  But  for  the  insane  and  idiotic,  it  is  wholly 
inadequate,  and  in  many  cases  cruel;  while  the  children,  upon  our 
county  farms,  are  ordinarily  deprived  of  any  opportunity  of  bet- 
tering their  condition,  and  especially  of  any  education,  even  the 
most  rudimentary. 

Still,  we  can  scarcely  hope  that  any  reform  will  be  efiected  un- 
til the  public  know  the  present  condition  of  these  miserable 
wretches,  and  are  advised  in  what  M'ay  it  may  be  bettered.  The 
people  are  not  iudifierent  to  their  sufierings. 

It  does  not  seem,  however,  too  tnuch  to  hope,  that  this  board, 
(if  sustained  in  its  efi"orts  by  the  legislature,)  may  be  able  to  im- 
prove very  materially  the  administration  of  the  county  system. 

The  board  offers  to  county  officers  the  following  suggestions, 
namely  :  whether  it  is  not  better,  in  all  cases,  to  pay  the  almshouse 
keeper  a  definite  annual  salary;  whether  it  is  not  better  to  pay 
out  of  the  county  treasurj'  the  actual  cost  of  supplies  purchased  for 
the  use  of  paupers ;  whether  it  is  not  better,  to  require  the  con- 
sumption of  the  products  of  the  county  farm  bj  them,  and  if  any 
surplus  remains,  to  sell  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  county  ;  whether 
the  county  court,  or  board  of  supervisors  should  not  make  a  sepa- 
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rate  contract  for  medical  attendance  and  supplies,  instead  of  re- 
quiring the  keeper  to  furnish  thera  ;  whether  large  farms  are  not 
a  source  of  increased  expense  ;  and  whether  the  labor  of  the  pau- 
pers might  not  be  largely  horticultural — light  labor,  such  as  women 
and  infirm  men  are  able  to  do,  and  whose  products,  especially  in 
the  vicinity  of  large  towns,  might  be  sold  and  made  a  source  of 
considerable  revenue.  Upon  all  these  points  the  board  has  no 
doubt. 

Undoubtedly,  provision  for  the  relief  of  paupers,  tends  to  in- 
crease their  number  ;  but  the  remedy  consists  rather  in  enforced 
industry,  than  in  the  practice  of  cruelty  or  neglect. 

Especial  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  condition  and  wants  of 
the  idiotic  and  insane,  while  in  the  almshouses,  and  every  effort 
made  to  alleviate  their  mental  and  bodily  distress.  As  fast  and 
far  as  practicable,  they  should  be  transferred  from  the  county 
farms  to  state  institutions. 


PART  SEVENTH.— THE  STATE  INSTITUIONS. 


The  public  institutions  of  Hlinois,  in  their  organization  and 
management,  and  in  the  liberality  with  which  they  have  been  sus- 
tained by  the  General  Assembly,  are  without  exception  an  honor 
to  the  state.  In  all  their  travel  and  intercourse  with  the  people 
during  the  last  two  years,  the  commissioners  of  public  charities 
have  heard  but  one  expression  of  sentiment  regarding  them.  The 
people  desire  and  intend  that  they  shall  receive  the  same  liberal 
support  in  the  future,  which  has  been  extended  to  them  in  the 
past ;  and  that  as  the  resources  of  the  state  increase,  with  the 
growth  of  the  country,  they  shall  more  and  more  perfectly  afford 
to  the  needy,  who  deserve  help,  such  aid  as  a  wise  benevolence 
ought  to  render. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  board  to  embrace  in  the  present  re- 
port a  historical  sketch  of  each  of  these  institutions,  from  their 
origin  to  the  present  time ;  the  materials  for  such  a  sketch  have 
been  collected,  and  the  history  partly  written.  But  the  length  of 
this  report  already,  and  the  want  of  time  for  completing  the  work 
satisfactorily,  compel  its  omission. 
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Such  statements  will  be  made,  as  seem  most  necessary  for  the 
information  of  the  General  Assembly,  in  order  to  present  action. 

I.— INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  was 
established  by  legislative  enactment,  February  23d,  1839.  The 
contract  for  building  was  not  made  until  May,  184:2.  The  school 
was  not  opened  until  January  26th,  1846,  with  four  pupils,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Thomas  Officer.  Mr.  Officer,  at  the 
time  of  his  appointment,  had  been  for  five  years  a  teacher  in  the 
Ohio  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  He  retained  his  position 
until  1855,  when  he  resigned  ;  and  Mr.  Philip  G.  Gillett,  the 
present  accomplished  principal,  was  appointed  in  his  stead. 

The  first  portion  of  the  building  erected  was  the  south  wing. 
The  centre  building  was  completed  in  1852.  In  1853,  a  board  of 
architects  pronounced  the  front  part  of  the  centre  building  unsafe. 
It  was  accordingly  taken  down,  rebuilt,  and  the  north  wing  added. 
This  work  was  completed  in  1857.  In  1857  and  1858,  steam  heat- 
ing apparatus  was  introduced  into  the  centre  building  and  north 
wing,  connection  made  with  the  Jacksonville  gas  works,  and  the 
rear  building  and  smoke  stack  erected.  An  old  building,  formerly 
used  as  a  laundry  and  bath  house,  was  at  this  time  torn  away. 
Extensive  alterations  and  repairs  in  the  heating  apparatus  were 
made  in  1865. 

The  number  of  directors,  which  was  twenty,  was  reduced  in 
1849  to  twelve;  in  1857  to  six,  and  in  1869  to  three,  exclusive  of 
the  principal,  who  has  been  exoffioio  a  member  of  the  board,  from 
the  time  of  organization. 

Originally,  pupils  able  to  pay  were  charged  for  their  board  and 
tuition.  The  number  of  pupils  of  this  class  was  found  to  be  so  in- 
considerable that,  in  1849,  the  legislature  made  the  institution 
free  to  all.  Originally,  also,  a  steward  was  employed,  and  paid 
one  dollar  and  a  quarter  per  week  for  the  board  of  each  pupil,  but 
in  1848,  the  steward  was  appointed  agent,  at  a  salary  of  four  hun- 
dred dollars  per  annum;  and  in  1857,  the  legislature  abolished  the 
office  of  steward,  and  authorized  the  directors  to  employ  a  clerk. 
At  the  same  session,  the  General  Assembly  enacted  the  law  which 
allows  the  directors  of  the  institutions  for  the  education  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  and  of  the  blind,  to  furnish  poor  pupils  with  cloth- 
ing, at  public  expense,  and  present  the  bills  to  the  state  auditor, 
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who  thereupon  draws  an  order  for  the  amount  upon  the  county 
treasurers,  payable  to  the  order  of  the  principal. 

The  act  of  incorporation  provided  that  the  auditor  shall  pay 
over  annually  to  the  president  and  directors,  out  of  the  interest  of 
the  school,  college  and  seminary  fund,  a  sum  not  exceeding  one 
quarter  of  one  per  cent,  upon  the  whole  amount  of  the  said  fund. 
This  law  is  still  in  force.  In  1851,  an  additional  fund  was  created 
for  the  education  of  deaf  mutes,  coDsisting  of  one-sixth  of  a  mill 
upon  each  dollar's  worth  of  taxable  property  in  the  state,  to  be 
taken  from  the  tax  of  two  mills  on  the  dollar  authorized  to  be  as- 
sessed and  collected  for  paying  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  gov- 
ernment. The  law  was  repealed  in  1855.  The  other  sources  of 
income  have  been  state  appropriations  and  the  proceeds  of  sales 
of  farm  produce  and  manufactured  articles. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  receipts  of  the  institution,  from  1839 : 

Thirty  Years'  Receipts  of  the  Illinois  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf 

and  Dumb. 


Year. 

Seminary 
fund. 

Special 
tax. 

Appropriations. 

Not  from 
State. 

Current. 

Special. 

Total. 

1841-2 

1843-4 

1845-6 

1847-8 

1849-50 

1851-2 

1853-4 

$6016  00 
4147  93 
4269   38 
4384  13 
4618  98 
4709   11 
4757  52 
4970  26 
5271  82 
5308  28 
5741  40 
6827  02 
5827  02 
4744  76 
6909  28 

$777  00 
30  00 

$6793  00 

4177  93 

4269  S8 

13   408   5h 

$6000  00 
16,735  00 
13,000  00 

3024  45 

2163  65 

3187  84 

166  58 

2013  89 

915  44 

2326  47 

2255  88 

4459  33 

7073  54 

9484  73 

10,376  19 

$10, 706  89 
51,000  00 

$14,000  00 
11,000  00 

37,517  63 
42,603  84 
55  924  10 

1855-6 

1857-8 
1 85q    fiO 

40,000  00 
45,000  00 
61,750  00 
56,625  00 
56,125  00 
97,000  00 
90,000  00 
109,687  60 

5000  00 
24,708  IS 
26,058  12 
10,250  00 

61   9S4   15 

74,979  95 
85  442  87 

1861   2 

74  872  28 

1863-4 

66  411   35 

1865-6 
1867  8 

6000  00 

7675  00 

18,871  77 

115,900  56 
109  532  11 

1869-70 

145,844  74 

Aggreg. 

179,875  27 

$61,706  89 

$681,922  50 

$123,568  02 

$48,244  99 

$892,950  29 

Keceipts  from  state o  >  $84:4:,705  30 

Receipts  from  other  sources 48,'24-4:  99 

Total  receipts $892,960  29 

The  receipts  to  December  Ist,  1868,  were  $747,105  55  ;  the 
total  number  of  pupils  admitted,  from  the  opening  of  the  school 
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■until  that  date,  was  six  hundred  and  eighty-two  ;  which  would 
give,  as  the  average  amount  expended  upon  each  pupil,  §1095  46, 
of  which  $1039  93  was  contributed  by  the  state,  and  $55  53  de- 
rived from  other  sources. 

Extensive  tours  have  been  made  by  the  principal,  on  two  or 
three  occasions,  with  a  class  of  mutes,  who  have  given  public 
exhibitions  of  the  methods  and  results  of  instruction,  which  have 
everywhere  interested  and  delighted  large  audiences,  and  have 
done  much  to  disseminate  a  knowledge  of  the  institution,  and  ex- 
tend its  beneticial  influence. 

In  the  fall  of  186S,  instruction  in  articulation  was  introduced, 
as  an  experiment,  into  the  school.  Two  classes  were  formed,  one 
of  mutes  from  birth,  and  one  of  semi-mutes,  or  mutes  who  had  lost 
their  hearing  in  early  life.  This  experiment,  in  the  hands  of  per- 
sons who  had  faith  in  its  success,  and  were  determined  to  succeed, 
has  amply  repaid  the  time  and  labor  expended  upon  it,  and  the 
board  of  charities  earnestly  approves  of  its  continuance.* 

*  "  In  teaching  speech  to  the  deaf,  the  eye  and  the  sense  of  touch  are  chiefly  employed 
to  enable  the  pupil  to  understand  the  difference  between  opening  the  mouth  to  emit  or 
draw  a  mute  breath,  and  the  utterance  of  a  sound.  This  the  pupil  is  soon  made  to  per- 
ceive by  placing  one  hand  upon  his  teacher's  throat  and  one  upon  his  own,  and  causing 
him  to  feel  with  his  own  hand  the  vibrations  in  the  trachea,  which  result  from  the 
soundin"-  of  the  voice,  and  also  to  feel  those  emissions  of  breath  which  are  caused  by 
the  production  of  certain  sounds.  The  pupil  having  been  encouraged  to  utter  a  sound, 
is  then  taught  to  observe  that  the  trembling  motion  felt  when  a  sound  is  uttered,  varies 
in  det^ree  or  intensity,  with  the  varying  positions  of  the  facial  muscles,  the  muscles  of 
the  throat,  and  the  emission  of  the  breath,  and  he  is  prompted  to  imitate  these  variations. 
The  names  of  the  letters  are  not  taught,  but  the  powers.  The  letters  of  the  alphabet  are 
classified,  and  the  labial,  gutteral,  dental,  and  nasal  sounds,  and  those  which  are  combi- 
nations of  two  or  more  of  these,  are  taken  in  such  order  that  the  pupil  may  discern  dif- 
ferences in  their  similarities.  The  consonants  are  classified  so  that  the  pupil  may 
know  whether  a  breathing  is  required,  as  in  f,  p,  s,  th,  sh,  or  a  murmuring,  as  in  v,  z,  b, 
d,  g,  m,  etc.,  care  always  being  taken  not  to  call  them  by  their  ordinary  alphabetical 
names.  Each  sound  of  the  vowel  a,  is  taught  separately,  by  teaching  simple  words,  in 
each  one  of  which  there  is  a  different  sound  of  the  vowel ;  each  sound  must  be  taught 
and  practiced  separately,  till  it  is  acquired,  and  so  on  with  the  other  vowels.  The  letter 
h  is  the  most  easily  taught;  this  is  done  by  breathing  upon  the  pupil's  hands,  and 
teaching  him  to  breathe  upon  it  himself.  When  he  can  do  that,  he  has  the  power  of 
the  letter  h,  then  other  letters  are  selected  whose  powers  are  easily  learned. 

"  After  they  have  mastered  the  powers  of  all  the  letters,  the  combinations  follow ; 
first  those  in  which  consonants  are  placed  before  the  vowels,  then  those  in  which  they 
are  placed  after  the  vowels,  and  simple  words,  which  are  pronounced  like  the  combina- 
tions, although  spelled  differently;  at  the  same  time  simple  sentences  are  taught  in 
which  these  words  occur.     Every  new  word,  every  new  sentence  learned,  seems  like  a 
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The  condition  of  this  institution  is  in  nearly  every  respect  ex- 
ceedingly satisfactory.  The  discipline,  teaching,  industrial  train- 
ing, personal  care  of  inmates,  care  of  property  and  funds,  and 
records  kept,  are  all  worthy  of  high  praise. 

There  is  a  crack  in  the  south  wing  of  the  building,  which  justi- 
iies  the  anxiety  felt  by  the  principal  concerning  its  safety,  though 
the  walls  may  stand  for  years.  The  board  is  informed,  that  there 
are  signs  of  a  gradual  settling  of  the  foundations,  and  enlarge- 
ment of  the  fissures. 

The  institution  is  crowded,  at  present.  The  dining-room,  which 
is  in  the  basement,  is  too  small  and  too  low.  The  accommoda- 
tions for  sleeping  are  insufficient.  The  school  rooms  are  scarcely 
large  enough,  and  there  are  not  enough  of  them.  The  children 
have  no  play  rooms,  except  the  entries,  and  school  and  sewing 
rooms.  Enlargement  is  imperatively  demanded,  by  a  true  regard 
for  the  interests  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

The  only  objection  to  enlargement,  is  the  insufficiency  of  the 
water  supply,  which  has  been  for  years  a  source  of  annoyance  and 
of  injury. 

The  facts  relating  to  the  water  supply  will  be  presented,  after 
speaking  of  the  hospital  for  the  insane,  and  the  institution  for  the 
education  of  the  blind. 

II.     KOeriTAL  FOR  THE  IN'SANE. 

In  January,  1847,  that  eminent  philanthropist.  Miss  D.  L.  Dix, 
presented  to  the  Fifteenth  General  Assembl}'',  an  able  and  elo- 
quent memorial,  setting  forth  in  vivid  language  the  prevalence  of 
insanity,  the  possibility  of  its  cure,  the  advantages  of  hospital 
treatment,  and  the  wretched  condition  of  many  lunatics,  as  she 
had  found  it  by  personal  observation,  in  the  almshouses  and  pri- 
vate dwellings  of  Illinois. 

In  response  to  her  appeal,  the  act  establishing  the  Illinois  Hos- 
pital for  the  Insane  was  approved,  March  1st,  1847.  Nine  gen- 
tlemen, all  residents  of  Morgan  county,  named  in  the  second 

new  conquest,  and  makes  them  more  eager  to  be  able  to  express  themselves  in  spoken 
language.  Their  intense  desire  to  learn  to  speak,  after  it  has  once  brought  its  fruits, 
insures  all  the  attention  which  alone  makes  it  possible  to  the  teacher  to  instruct  them. 
When  they  want  to  know  or  tell  any  particular  thing,  they  look  as  if  their  souls  were  a 
blazing  torch  within  them,  which  shows  itself  in  their  expressive  eyes." — Miss  Cornelia 
Irask's  Essay  btforc  the  Western  Social  Science  Association,  1870. 

—29 
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section  of  the  act,  were  appointed  trustees,  with  power  to  select  a 
site,  purchase  land,  erect  suitable  buildings  for  the  accommodation 
of  two  hundred  and  iit'ty  patients,  appoint  officers,  and  make  by- 
laws for  the  government  of  the  institution.  The  act  provided 
funds  for  purchase  of  land,  erection  of  buildings,  and  improve- 
ment of  the  property,  by  ordaining  a  special  tax,  to  be  continued 
for  three  years,  upon  all  the  taxable  property  in  the  state,  of  one- 
fifth  of  a  mill  on  each  dollar  of  valuation.  The  trustees  were 
directed  to  charge  for  medical  attendance,  board  and  nursing,  no 
more  tbnii  the  actual  cost,  which  was  to  be  collected  from  the 
patient,  or,  in  case  of  his  inability  to  pay,  from  the  county  send- 
ing him.  The  law  further  prescribed,  that  the  admission  of  insane 
patients  from  the  several  counties  of  the  state  should  be  in  pro- 
portion to  their  population,  and  that  in  admitting  patients,  the 
indigent  insane  shall  always  have  precedence. 

Site. — On  the  first  of  May,  1847,  the  board  agreed  upon  the 
site,  one  mile  and  a  quarter  south  of  the  court  house  in  Jackson 
ville,  for  which  $3631  42  was  paid,  possession  to  be  given  March 
1st,  1S4S. 

Buildings. — The  model  imitated  in  the  construction  of  the  edi- 
fice was  the  Indiana  asylum,  at  Indianapolis. 

The  center  building  and  two  wings  were  so  far  completed,  by 
the  autumn  of  1851,  as  to  be  ready  for  occupancy.  The  first  pa- 
tient was  received  in  November,  of  that  year. 

In  1857,  the  trustees  entered  upon  the  completion  of  the  build- 
ing, according  to  the  original  design,  by  the  addition  of  a  longitu- 
dinal and  transverse  wing  to  each  of  the  existing  extremities. 
Various  delays  occurred,  owing  to  the  lack  of  necssary  appropria- 
tions, and  the  last  wing  was  not  ready  for  occupancy,  until  1868. 

The  entire  edifice,  at  this  time,  presents  a  frontage  of  about 
five  hundred  feet.  The  center  building,  (100x40,)  is  six  stories  in 
height,  including  the  basement ;  the  wings,  four  stories ;  the 
extreme  transverse  wings,  five.  The  entire  space  within  the 
buildings  is  warmed  by  steam,  generated  by  five  large  boilers. 
The  boiler-house,  chapel,  kitchen,  laundry,  etc.,  constitute  a  sepa- 
rate building  in  the  rear,  connected  with  the  main  edifice  by  a 
covered  iron  corridor.  The  whole  is  lighted  with  gas,  supplied  by 
works  in  the  city.  The  institution  can  accommodate,  comfortably, 
four  hundred  patients,  and  by  crowding,  four  hundred  and  fifty. 
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When  there  are  more  than  four  hundred  patients,  the  day-rooms 
have  to  be  converted  into  associate  dormitories.  Yet  the  number 
actually  in  the  hospital  at  one  time  has  been  as  high  as  five  hun- 
dred and  thirty-one. 

Changes, — The  original  superintendent  was  Dr.  James  M.  Hig- 
gins,  who  continued  in  office  until  1S53,  when  dissensions,  which 
had  existed  in  the  board  of  trustees,  almost  from  the  beginning, 
culminated  in  his  removal. 

Dr.  H.  K.  Jones,  the  assistant  physician  under  Dr.  Higgins' 
administration,  was  acting  superintendent,  until  June,  1854. 

In  June,  1854,  Dr,  Andrew  McFarland,  formerly  superintendent 
of  the  New  Hampshire  asylum  for  the  insane,  was  appointed  to 
fill  the  vacant  position,  which  he  held,  until  18Y0,  when  his  resig;- 
nation,  on  account  of  ill  health,  was  accepted  by  the  board  of 
trustees. 

Dr.  H.  F.  Carriel,  late  assistant  physician  of  the  New  Jersey 
Hospital  for  the  Insane,  was  chosen  to  succeed  Dr.  McFarland, 
and  assumed  the  charge  of  the  institution,  July  6th,  1870. 

Concerning  Dr.  Carriel,  who  is  a  stranger  to  the  people  of  the 
state,  it  may  be  proper  to  say  that  he  has  made  thus  fur  a  very 
favorable  impression,  by  his  pleasant, frank  address  and  eminently 
practical  talent,  upon  the  trustees  and  upon  this  board.  He  has 
already  made  great  improvements  in  the  ventilation  and  heating 
of  the  building,  at  very  much  less  cost  than  had  been  anticipated ; 
and  by  alterations  in  the  arrangement  of  the  wards,  he  has 
provided,  at  slight  expense,  new  day-rooms,  lighted  by  the  sun, 
which  were  much  needed,  and  have  added  greatly  to  the  cheerful- 
ness of  the  hospital.  He  has  also  repaired  the  reservoir,  and 
secured  an  increased  supply  of  water.  If  his  medical  is  equal 
to  his  mechanical  ability,  he  will  prove  a  very  successfnl  superin- 
tendent. 

Mode  of  stjppoet. — Funds  for  the  purchase  of  land  and  erection 
of  buildings  were  at  first  provided  by  a  special  tax  upon  all  the 
taxable  property  of  the  state,  of  one-fifth  of  a  mill  upon  the  dol- 
lar, which  was  increased,  in  1851,  to  one  third  of  a  mill,  and  con- 
tinued until  1855,  when  it  ceased,  under  the  operation  of  the 
eighteenth  section  of  the  general  appropriation  act. 

For  the  maintenance  of  the  patients,  it  was  proposed,  in  the  act 
of  incorporation,  to  make  the  institution  self-supporting,  by  charg- 
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ing  county  patients  the  actual  cost  of  medical  attendance,  board 
and  nursing  ;  and  private  or  pay-patients,  a  profit  upon  the  same, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  trustees. 

But  in  1851,  before  opening  the  hospital  to  the  public,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  per  annum  of  the  "  fund  for  the  insane," 
raised  by  taxation,  was  authorized  to  be  expended  by  the  trustees 
for  the  support  of  all  "state  "  patients,  without  exception. 

In  1861,  (appropriation  act,  section  second,)  the  trustees  were 
directed  to  collect  from  such  patients  as  are  of  sufficient  ability,  the 
just  charges  for  their  support,  and  report  the  name  and  the  sums 
cullected,  to  the  General  Assembly. 

From  the  year  1863,  the  practice  of  the  legislature  has  been  to 
make  appropriations  of  a  definite  sum  both  for  current  and  for 
extraordinary  expenses,  at  each  session,  upon  the  application  of 
the  trustees,  for  the  succeeding  two  years. 

The  present  assembly  will  be  asked  to  change  the  established 
mode  of  appropriations,  and  appropriate  a  weekly  stipend  for  each 
patient  receiving  treatment,  leaving  the  total  amount  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  actual  number  of  patients,  as  certified  to  the  auditor, 
from  time  to  time. 

The  board  of  public  charities  cannot  approve  of  the  proposed 
change,  whatever  may  be  the  practice  of  other  states,  for  many 
reasons,  of  which  the  chief  are,  that  it  would  put  it  out  of  the 
power  of  the  legislature  to  limit  the  total  expenditure  of  public 
funds  by  the  institution  ;  it  would  render  it  impossible  for  the 
auditor  to  estimate  with  certainty  the  amount  of  taxes  necessary 
to  bo  levied  ;  and  if  adopted  for  one  institution,  it  should  be  for 
all,  which  would  open  a  wide  door  for  the  entrance  of  abuses  of 
the  system  of  public  charity,  and  jeopard  its  permanency. 

Mur>E  OF  COMMITMENT. — One  of  the  most  important  questions 
relating  to  the  treatment  of  insanity  is  that  of  the  mode  of  com- 
mitment to  the  hospital,  which  m  this  state  has  been  repeatedly 
altered  by  legislative  euactment. 

The  act  of  18^7  authorized  county  commissioners'  courts  to  send 
to  the  institution  such  insane  paupers  as  they  may  deem  proper 
subjects  ;  courts  of  the  state,  to  send  insane  criminals  ;  and  circuit 
courts,  to  send  such  other  insane  persons  as  are,  by  reason  of  their 
insanity,  unsafe  to  be  at  large,  or  8ufl"ering  from  unkindness, 
cruelty,  hardship,  or  exposure. 
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The  act  of  1851  conferred  upon  the  county  courts  concurrent 
jurisdiction,  in  all  cases  of  insanity ;  and  authorized  the  superin- 
tendent to  receive  and  detain  married  women  and  infants,  without 
the  evidence  of  insanity  required  in  other  cases,  on  the  request  of 
the  husband  of  the  woman,  or  parent  or  guardian  of  the  infants. 

The  act  of  1853  gave  the  county  courts  exclusive  jurisdiction, 
and  prescribed  the  forms  of  trial,  but  without  repealing  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  of  1851,  concerning  married  women  and  infants. 

The  act  of  1865  restored  to  circuit  courts  equal  authority  with 
county  courts  to  try  questions  of  insanity.  It  forbade  trial  in  the 
absence  of  the  person  alleged  to  be  insane,  required  the  jury  to 
be  freeholders  and  heads  ol'  families,  and  gave  to  persons  upon 
trial  the  right  to  counsel,  process  for  witnesses,  and  examination 
of  witnesses  before  the  jury.  It  also  made  the  order  of  a  court 
or  judge,  or  the  production  of  a  warrant  issued  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  1853,  indispensable,  in  order  to  admission 
to  the  hospital. 

The  act  of  18GY,  known  as  the  "Personal  Liberty  Bill,"  pro- 
vided that  no  superintendent,  medical  director,  agent,  or  other 
person  in  charge  of  any  hospital  or  asylum  for  insane  and  dis- 
tracted persons  in  this  state,  shall  receive,  detain,  or  keep  in 
custody,  against  his  own  wishes,  any  person  who  has  not  been  de- 
clared insane  or  distracted  by  a  verdict  of  the  jury,  and  the  order 
of  a  court,  as  provided  by  the  act  of  1865,  under  penalty  of  a  fine 
(of  not  less  than  five  hundred,  nor  more  than  one  thousand  dollars) 
or  imprisonment,  (for  not  less  than  three  months,  nor  more  than 
one  year)  or  both. 

The  question  of  the  mode  of  commitment  will  probably  come 
again  before  the  General  Assembly,  at  its  present  session.  The 
board  of  charities  has  only  one  remark  to  make  upon  the  subject. 
There  is  danger,  on  the  one  hand,  to  health,  by  multiplying  ob- 
stacles to  admission  into  an  insane  asylum,  and  on  the  other,  to 
liberty,  by  removing  them.  The  medical  profession,  as  is  natural, 
insist  upon  the  necessity  of  guarding  against  the  former  peril, 
while  the  legal  profession  are  equally  strenuous  advocates  of  the 
utmost  protection  of  personal  freedom.  Both  have  reason  on  their 
own  side  of  the  question,  and  both  probably  exaggerate  the  alleged 
danger.  The  cases  where  persons  not  insane  are  committed  to 
asylums,  and  the  cases  where  persons  actually  insane  are  kept  out 
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bj  the  legal  forms  of  trial  are  both  exceptional,  if  not  rare.  The 
problem  for  practical  solution  is  one  of  a  balance  of  advantages, 
and  a  medium  course  seems  safest. 

Finances. — The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  institution, 
from  the  beginning,  are  shown  in  tlio  following  tables,  which  are 
of  permanent  interest  and  value: 


Twenty -four  years'  receipts  of  the  Illinois  State  Hospital  for  the 

Insane. 


Year. 


1847-8 

1849-50 

1851-2 

1853-4 

1855-6 

1857-8 

1859-60 

1861-2 

1863-4 

1865-6 

186*7-8 

lS69-'70 


Special  tax. 


18,745  80 
43,302  39 
63,351  98 
91,231   6S 


206,631  80 


Aj^proiniations. 


Current.         Special. 


.$60,000  00 
72,000  00 
80,000  00 
88,750  00 
90,000  00 
66,150  00 
140,100  00 
175,000  00 


$6,000  00 
10,000  00 
5,000  00 
66,666  66 
76,106  90 
32,408  10 


772,000  00 


80,000  00 
77,106  53 
36,500  00 


389,788  19 


Patient 
Fund. 


14,553  71 
7,107  97 
7,178  67 
13,186  47 
30,919  87 
52,790  31 
55,305  22 
55,071  74 


232,113  96 


Farm  and 

sales. 

%\ 

,000 

00 

686 

87 

871 

81 

661 

59 

161 

00 

1 

,754  78i 

4 

,025 

97 

797 

70 

5 

,899 

51 

9 

,251 

57 

4 

,231 

15 

4 

826 

52 

84 

,168  47 

Total. 


$9,745  80 

43,989  26 

70,223  79 

101,893  22 

69,714  71 

147,529  41 

167,311  54 

135,142  27 

132,819  38 

208,191  88 

276,742  90 

271,398  26 

1,634,702  42 


Twenty-four  years'  expenditures  of  the  Illinois  State  Hospital  for 

the  Insane. 


Year. 


1847-8 

1849-50 

1851-2 

1853-4 

1855-G 

1857-8 

1859-60 

1861-2 

1863-4 

1865-6 

1867-8 

1869-70 


Land. 


$1,827  70 
1,803  72 


Buildins 


1,527  64 
$5,159  06 


$8,920  52 
33,160  34 
48,597  95 
86,801  37 


71,055  33 

73,075  14 

22,214  63 

137  20 

75,000  00 i 

15,128  42 

4,903  91 

$388,994  81 


[mprovements 

and  repairs. 

$825 

03 

963 

10 

2,135 

19 

1,011 

66 

6,429 

03 

9,039 

88 

13,238 

06 

15,172 

63 

6,959 

28 

8,800 

15 

16,037 

51 

30,056 

19 

$110,667 

61 

Furniture. 


$3,589  79 
8,701  50 
2J806  28 
4,784  82 
6,299  06 
9,367  66 
3,282  46 
7,659  33 

10,679  98 
6,895  84 

$63,966  67 


Food. 


$3,325  63 
20,909  88 
21,284  13 
18,540  01 
25,797  52 
28,290  93 
39,433  67 
56,408  08 
77,982  34 
84,995  95 

$376,968  14 
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Expenditures — Continued. 


Year. 

Clothing    and 
furnishing. 

Fuel  and  light. 

Medicine    and 
medical  sup- 
plies. 

Soap. 

Salaries,  wages 
and  labor. 

1847-8 

$997  00 

1849-50 

2,321   34 

1851-2 

$1,010  50 

$149  78 

8,247  29 

1853-4 

$1,550  20 

C.,558  87 

449  89 

$1,416 

10 

18,133  28 

1855-6 

4,879  35 

5,218  73 

442  09 

529 

01 

24,232  52 

1857-8 

6,231   59 

6,595  23 

536  51 

309 

60 

22,571   67 

1859-60 

8,696  86 

6,  £75  21 

749  30 

1,011 

75 

24,300  47 

1861-2 

14,957  50 

10,815  G3 

758  63 

1,697 

97 

26,319   18 

1863-4 

22,125  02 

15,103  29 

1,361  09 

2,062 

40 

32,199   87 

1865-6 

37,]57  95 

18,362  29 

2,260  05 

2,067 

65 

43,983  14 

1867-8 

36,978  08 

19,101    S3 

3,688  93 

2,116 

55 

50,171   06 

1869-70 

35,7-13  48 

27,876  03 

4,400  47 

2,473 

27 

54,562  11 

$168,320  03 

$117,017  71 

-$14,796  74 

$13,684 

30 

$308,038  83 

Expenditures — Continued. 


Year. 


1847-8 

1849-50 

1851-2 

1853-4 

1855-6 

1857-8 

1859-60 

1861-2 

1863-4 

1865-6 

1867-8 

1869-70 


Books  and  sta-  jFreight      and 
tionery.  postage. 


$32  85 

128  20 

171  90 
133  23 

172  89 
265  79 
273  56 
600  55 
401  71 

1,468  58 


i,649  26 


Farm   and 
stock. 


$80  25 

241  28 

546  29 

952  54 

841  39 

878  35 

1,957  64 

1,438  SO 

1,817  91 


!,754  45 


$331  98 


1,400  88 
3,298  78 
3,584  63 
3,370  01 
1,332  72 
4,571  16 
6,595  64 
8,218  62 
6,372  77 
5,730  33 


All  other  ex- 
l^enses. 


$44,807  42 


$219  31 

706  59 

GS8  99 

1,541  10 

2,502  56 

2,668  62 

1,867  74 

4,192  14 

2,588  30 

4, 241  40 

15,036  67 

15,940  SO 


$53,193  72 


Total. 


$13,121  64 

38,955  09 

69,178  85 

100,580  93 

72,321  41 

146,382  79 

163,869  26 

139,463  19 

133,000  13 

266,716  85 

256,034  10 

278,392  61 


1,678,018  75 


Total  expenditures ^1,678,018  75 

Total  receipts , 1,634,702  42 

Deficiency $43,310  33 

Cash  on  hand — special  appropriations 1,183  70 

Deficiency  on  current  expense  account $44,500  03 

The  amount  here  given  as  the  total  expenditure,  should  how- 
ever be  diminished  by  $7000,  money  borrowed  and  repaid,  but 
accounted  for  twice,  in  detail,  in  the  printed  reports.     Deduct- 
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ing  this  item,  which  is  simply  a  balance,  we  obtain  the  following 
interesting  result,  which  is  here  compared  with  a  calculation,  upon 
the  same  principle,  of  the  expenses  in  two  other  insane  asylums, 
at  Utica,  N.Y.,  (1843—1868,)  and  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  (1822—1868.) 


Relative  cost  of  iieins  of  expeiiditiire  in  three  asylums. 


Item. 


Land  and  building 

Food 

Salaries,  wages  and  labor. 
Clothing  and  furnishing  . 

Fuel  and  light 

Improvements  and  repairs. 

Furniture 

Farm  and  stock    

Medicine,  etc 

Soap 

Freight  and  postage 

Books  and  stationery 

Miscellaneous 


Amount. 


Illinois. 


Total $1,671,018  75  1.000    1.000    1.000 


$387,153  87 

376,968  14 

308,038  83 

168,320  03 

117,017  71 

110,667  61 

63,996  67 

44,807  42 

14,796  74 

13,684  30 

8,754  45 

3,649  26 

53,193  72 


Per  cent. 


III. 


.232 

.225 

.185 

.101 

.07 

.066 

.038 

.027 

.009 

.008 

.005 

.002 

.082 


Kv. 


.252 

.239 

.179 

.065 

.084a 

.037 

.053 

.021 

.009 

.01  b 

.002  c 
.049 


N.  Y. 


.212 

.279 

.184 

.054 

.07 

.081 

.045 

.035 

.016 


.007t 
.017 


a.  Not  including  light,     b.  Including  light,     c.  Including  printing. 

Results. — The  total  number  of  patients  admitted,  since  the 
beginning,  is  3912.  The  average  amount  expended,  therefore, 
upon  each  patient,  has  been  §427  15,  of  which  $369  75  was  paid 
by  the  state,  and  $60  40  derived  from  other  sources. 

The  total  number  of  cures  reported  is  1469,  or  about  3Ti  per 
cent.  The  average  value  of  each  cure,  (see  page  39  of  this  report.) 
is  $6000.  According  to  this  view,  the  balance  between  the  cost 
and  the  results  of  this  institution,  may  be  stated  thus  : 

Yalue  of  1469  cures,  at $6,000  00        $8,814,000  00 

Cost  of  1469  cures,  at 1,137  54  1,671,018  75 


Saving  to  the  community $7,142,981  25 

"Whatever  deductions  may  be  made,  on  account  of  circumstances 
not  considered  in  the  above  statement,  the  principle  of  the  calcu- 
lation is  unquestionably  correct,  and  the  result  as  gratifying  in  an 
economical,  as  in  a  humane,  point  of  view.  If  any  argument,  or 
appeal,  in  favor  of  the  utmost  possible  care  of  the  insane,  were 
necessary,  these  figures  certainly  furnish  it. 
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Needs. — The  hospital  needs  liberal  appropriations  by  the  pres- 
ent General  Assembly,  to  put  it  in  the  best  working  order.  It  is 
true  that  the  appropriation  of  $7500,  by  the  last  assembly,  for 
improving  the  ventilation,  was  more  than  sufficient,  by  about 
$3500,  and  the  unexpended  balance  was  very  judiciously,  though 
illegally,  used  in  repairing  the  reservoir,  enlarging  the  pump-house, 
purchasing  a  new  pump,  etc.  But  in  addition  to  the  objects  for 
which  special  appropriations  are  requested,  very  extensive  repairs 
of  the  original  centre  building  and  wings  are  necessary,  and  a 
general  refurnishing.  The  trustees  wish  a  current  expense  appro- 
priation, sufficient  in  amount  to  enable  them  to  supply  these  needs. 
This  board  recommends  that  they  be  met  by  special  appropriations, 
instead  ;  and  that  the  current  expense  appropriation  be  not  in- 
creased beyond  what  experience  has  shown  to  bp  necessary  for  the 
defraying  of  the  actual  expenses  of  living,  and  running  the  insti- 
tution. Every  such  increase  becomes  a  precedent  for  future  action, 
is  practically  permanent,  and  should  therefore  be  well  considered 
before  it  is  allowed.* 

ni.— INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

The  institution  for  the  education  of  the  blind  was  originally  a 
email,  private  school,  supported  for  one  year  by  the  voluntary  con- 
tributions of  the  citizens  of  Jacksonville. 

In  1849,  by  an  act  approved  January  13th,  the  General  Assem- 
bly constituted  this  school  a  state  institution,  appropriated  three 
thousand  dollars  with  which  to  commence  the  erection  of  a  build- 
ing, and  instituted  a  special  tax,  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind,  of 

*  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  from  the  reports  of  asylums  in  other  states,  what  is  the 
average  weekly  cost  of  maintenance,  because  the  average  number  of  patients  treated  is 
not  stated. 

The  Massachusetts  board  of  state  charities  reports  that  in  1869,  the  average  weekly 
cost,  in  that  state,  was  as  follows  : 

Worcester  hospital 84  32 

Taunton  hospital 3  59 

Northampton  hospital 3  68 

The  Ohio  board  of  state  charities  makes  the  following  report  for  1868: 

Central  asylum ^'t  13 

Northern  asylum 5  60 

Soutliern  asylum 5  00 

Longview  asylum <• » 4  94 

—30 
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one-tenth  of  a  mill  upon  every  dollar's  worth  of  taxable  property 
iu  the  state.  The  lensjth  of  the  academic  year  was  fixed  at  forty- 
two  weeks,  and  the  amount  to  be  expended  upon  each  pupil  per 
annum  limited  to  one  hundred  dollars. 

Under  this  act,  the  school  was  oj^ened,  in  a  rented  house,  on  the 
first  Monday  of  April,  1849,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Bacon,  a  blind  man,  formerly  of  the  Ohio  institution. 

During  the  first  vacation,  Mr.  Bacon  having  resigned,  the  trus- 
tees appointed  as  his  successor  Dr.  J.  Rhoads,  formerly  superin- 
tendent of  the  Pennsylvania  institution  for  the  blind.  Dr.  Rhoads 
still  acts  as  principal. 

The  building  erected  by  the  state  was  occupied  in  January,  1864:. 

In  Michigan,  the  weekly  cost,  from  the  beginning,  is  giTcn,  in  the  subjoined  table: 


Tear. 

Weekly  cost,  per  capita,  of 

Cost  to  counties,   for 

Maintenance,  a 

Support,  b 

pauper  patients. 

1859 

?8  53 
3  96 

2  98 

3  04 
2  49 

4  38 
6  26 

4  92 

5  63 

6  97 
5  35 
4  81 

§3  50 

3  60 
2  72 
2  89 
2  30 

4  04 
6  90 

4  66 

5  30 
5  38 
5  01 
4  72 

$2  60 
2  80 

1860 

1861 

1862 

2  87 

3  00 

1863 

2  98 

1864 

4  01 

1865 

5  20 

1866 

4  00 

1867 

4  30 

1868 

4  22 

1869 

4  05 

1870 

3  98 

Average 

$4  69 

$4  40 

a  Including  construction  account. 
b  Current  expenses. 

The  average  weekly  cost,  in'  our  own  hospital,  not  including  special  appropriations, 
has  been — 

Year.  Total  cost.         Cost  to  state. 

1869 $5  59  $4  42 

1870 5  33  3  97 

Average S5  46  $4  19 

Including  the  special  appropriations,  the  cost  has  been — 

Total  cost.        Cost  to  state. 

Average  for  1869-70 $5  89  $4  62 

The  average  weekly  receipts,  not  from  the  state,  have  been,  per  capita,  one  dollar  and 
twenty-seven  cents. 
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On  the  20th  of  April,  1869,  at  tec  o'clock  a.  m.,  a  fire  broke  out, 
by  which  it  was  totally  destroyed,  but  fortunately  without  loss  of 
life  or  personal  injury  to  any  one. 

Until  the  first  of  June,  the  time  of  vacation,  through  the  liber- 
ality of  Mrs.  Eliza  Ayers,  the  Berean  college,  in  Jacksonville, 
afforded  the  inmates  a  temporary  shelter. 

The  trustees  then  had  at  their  disposal  five  thousand  dollars 
specially  appropriated  for  improvements  and  repairs,  and  twenty 
thousand  dollars  received  from  insurance  companies,  with  which 
to  rebuild.  They  adopted  a  plan  embracing  a  centre  building  and 
two  wings,  and  for  $34,069  89,  they  erected  the  west  wing,  using 
for  this  purpose,  $9,069  39  of  their  current  expense  appropriation. 

On  the  26th  of  January,  1870,  the  school  re-opened. 

The  trustees  desire  to  complete  the  building  as  soon  as  the 
question  of  the  water-supply  at  Jacksonville  is  settled.  The  in- 
stitution is  at  present  very  much  crowded,  in  consequence  of  the 
want  of  sleeping  apartments  for  the  male  pupils.  The  wing  erected 
has  been  economically  and  well  built,  except  that  the  apparatus 
for  ventilation  is  a  total  failure,  and  the  school  rooms  can  only  be 
aired  by  opening  doors  and  windows. 

The  total  receipts  of  this  institution  have  been  as  follows  ; 

Twenty-two  years'  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Illinois  Insti- 
tution for  the  Education  of  the  Blind. 

RECEIPTS. 


Year. 

Special  tax. 

Appropriations. 

All  other 
sources. 

Total. 

Current. 

Special. 

1849-50 

$8,000  00 
36,957   11 
45,116  00 

$8,000  00 
5,000  00 

$78  11 

263  48 

313  76 

1,904  .34 

2,423  38 

8,631   03 

2,834  83 

2,928  75 

5,088   10 

2,045  74 

23,091  49 

$11,078  11 
42,220  54 
45,429  76 
29,904  34 
30  423  38 

1851-2 
1853-4 

1855-6 

$28,000  00 
28,000  00 
24,000  00 
24,000  00 
24,000  00 
35,000  00 
42,000  00 
48   750  00 

1857-8 

1859-60 

27,631  03 
26   834   83 

1861-2 

1863-4 

26,928  75 
40,088   10 

18C5-6 

1867-8 

44,045  74 
76,841  49 

1869-70 

K    C\C\C\    C\C\ 

.       ' 

Total. . . 

$90,073  11 

$253,750  00 

$13,000  00 

$44,602  96 

$401,426  07 
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EXPENDITURES. 


Year. 

Provisions 
and  f,'ro- 
cerles. 

Building  & 
repairing. 

Work     de- 
partment. 

Salaries. 

Wages   and 
labor. 

Miscellane- 

0U8. 

Total. 

1849-60 

89,719  32 

1851  2 

42,669  7S 

1853-4 

45,345  22 

185.5-6 

1657-S 

1839-60 

1861-2 

1863-4 

1865-6 

1867-8 

1869-70 

$5,077  95 
5,921  82 
6,195  56 
7,149  61 
8,710  Of) 
12,183  44 
14,776  31 
9,S51  01 

$7,149  36 
5,004  05 
1,911  711 
2,771  82 
1,011  '.'0 
3,7ii4  13 
4,775  08 

34,069  39 

83,669  28 
3,034  10 
.3,413  01 
1,233  29 
2,819  35 
2,C)j4  92 
1,270  16 
988  12 

$5,550  00 
6.810  00 
7,0-.2  50 
7,173  06 
7,791  99 
9,937  no 
10.930  00 
10,721  51 

81,973  47 
2,424  83 

2,798  71 
2,740  68 
2,700  27 
4,295  90 
5,1115  05 
4,019  92 

$5,270  08 
6,039  18 
7,5i).'  48 
6,763  03 
5,834  65 
6,573  49 
8,497  78 

13,940  I  3 

$61,032  72 

28,196  14 
311,434  58 
28.873  96 
27,886  99 
2S,S74  28 
39,349  38 
4.5,301  98 
72,995  9« 

Total- 

809,203  76 1     $60,998  09 

$18,5i3  23 

$05,907  10 

$20,066  33 

$399,607  56 

Total  receipts $401,426  07 

Total  expenditures 399,607  56 

Balance $1,818  51 

The  number  of  pupils  received,  from  the  beginning,  has  been 
about  three  hundred  and  lifty,  which  makes  the  total  amount  ex- 
pended upon  each,  $1,141  73. 


rV.— EXrERIMENTAL    SCHOOL    FOR    IDIOTS    AND    FEEBLE-MINDED 

CHILDREN. 

This  scliool,  (the  eighth  institution  of  its  class  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  first  in  the  Korthwest,)  was  created  by  an  act  ap- 
proved February  15th,  1865.  It  was  an  out-growth  of  the  insti- 
tution for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  to  which  idiots  are 
sent  every  year,  under  a  mistaken  impression  on  the  part  of  their 
parents,  that  their  silence  results  from  inability  to  hear. 

The  first  action  in  relation  to  the  establishment  of  an  institution 
of  this  kind  in  the  state  of  Illinois,  was  taken  by  the  State  Medi- 
cal Society,  at  their  annual  meeting,  held  in  Bloomington,  June 
5th,  1855.  A  committee  of  three  of  its  members,  consisting  of 
Drs.  D.  Prince,  E.  R.  Roe,  and  J.  Y.  Z.  Blaney,  was  appointed 
"  to  memorialize  the  legislature  with  regard  to  additional  pro- 
vision for  the  insane,  and  ttie  establishment  of  an  institution  for 
idiots."  This  committee  was  continued  during  four  years,  and 
presented  a  written  memorial  to  each  of  the  two  succeding  Gen- 
eral Assemblies.     The  first  memorial  was  printed. 

Dr.  A.  McFarland,  in  his  fifth  biennial  report,  in  1856,  refer- 
ring to  the  exclusion  of  idioms  from  the  hospital  for  the  insane, 
suggested  an  inquiry  by  the  legislature  into  their  number  and 
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needs.  Mr.  Philip  G.  Gillett,  in  his  first  report,  (the  sixth  bien- 
nial, in  1856,)  also  called  attention  to  the  same  subject,  and  has 
renewedly  pressed  it  upon  the  legislature,  in  various  reports, 
since. 

The  directors  of  the  institution  for  the  education  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  were  placed  in  charge  of  the  new  enterprise.  They 
immediately  rented  the  mansion  and  grounds  belonging  to  the 
widow  of  the  lamented  Governor  Duncan,  in  Jacksonville,  and 
appointed  Mr.  Gillett  ex  officio  superintendent,  without  compensa- 
tion, until  a  permanent  superintendent  could  be  engaged.  He 
acted  in  this  capacity  until  the  sixteenth  day  of  September,  1865, 
when  he  presented  his  resignation,  and  nominated,  as  his  successor, 
Dr.  Charles  T.  Wilbur,  late  surgeon  of  the  95th  Ohio  volunteers,  a 
brother  of  the  justly  celebrated  H.  B.  Wilbur,  M.  D.,  superinten- 
dent of  the  IVew  York  asylum  for  idiots,  at  S3'racuse.  Dr.  C.  T. 
Wilbur  had  formerly  sustained  official  relations  to  four  of  the  seven 
existing  institutions,  namely :  those  of  Connecticut,  Massachu- 
setts, New  York  and  Ohio.  He  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  new 
position,  about  the  first  of  October. 

The  school  opened,  (prior  to  Dr.  Wilbur's  advent,)  with  three 
pupils,  May  25th,  1865. 

In  1867,  the  legislature  granted  the  directors  an  appropriation 
of  three  thousand  dollars,  for  the  erection  of  an  additional  build- 
ing for  school,  gymnasium,  bed  and  wash,  rooms.  The  cost  of 
this  building  was  $7116  23,  the  excess  of  cost  being  defrayed  out 
of  the  current  expense  appropriation. 

In  the  summer  of  1869,  the  directors  put  up  a  bathing-room, 
an  ironing-room,  and  two  other  necessary  out-buildings. 

During  the  present  year,  the  necessity  for  separating  the  male 
from  the  female  pupils,  and  the  gymnastic  exercises  from  the 
school  proper,  constrained  them  to  erect  a  cheap  building,  con- 
taing  a  dining-room,  gymnasium  and  boys'  dormitory. 

These  improvements  are  all  upon  private  property,  but  by  spe- 
cial contract,  they  may  be  removed,  whenever  the  owner  resumes 
possession.     They  were  indispensable  to  success. 

The  number  of  applications  for  admission  to  the  institution, 
since  the  beginning,  is  three  hundred  and  six.  The  number  of 
pupils  received  is  one  hundred  and  seventeen.  The  capacity  of 
the  institution  was  sixty,  until  now.     It  is  at  present  eighty. 
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The  tbllowing  table  exhibits  the  receipts  and  expenditures,  as 
given  in  the  pubUshed  reports : 


Heceipts  and  exj>enditures  of  the  Exp&riTnental  School,  etc. 

RECEIPTS. 


Year. 

Appropriations. 

Xot  from  state. 

Total. 

Current. 

Special. 

1865 

$5,000  00 
8,750  00 
11,750  00 
17,500  00 
20,000  00 
20,000  00 

$977  00 
2,987  93 
2,425  05 
2,901   33  '' 
1,823  10 
1,43U  67 

S5,  077  00 

1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 

*  $3,000  90 

11,737  93 
14,175  05 
23,401  35 
21,823  10 

1870 

21,430  67 

Total. . 

683,000  00 

83,000  00 

§12,545  10 

$98,345  10 

EXPENDITURES. 


Year. 

Building. 

Im  p  r  0  V  e- 
ments     & 
repairs. 

$47  58 

79   84 

168  40 

1,269  08 

Furniture. 

Food. 

Clothing. 

Fuel  and 
light. 

iledical 
supplies. 

1865 

$422  49 
1,472  48 
3,155  63 
1.428  81 

$841  95 
1,305  55 
2,502  23 
4,225  43 

§335  30 

401   35 

682  05 

1,130  87 

1,529  43 

1,387  30 

$33  85 

1866 

37  98 

1867 
1868 

$7,116  23 

$44  65 

86   50 

117  60 
105  20 

1869 
1870 

900  00 
3,170  31 

880  7l|    1,567  67 
352  63,        645   3u 

6,170  45|    1,139  73 
5,426  34|        739  78 

184  40 
146  84 

Total. . 

§11,186  54 

$2,798   14 

$8,692  38 

$19,471  95  $2,010  66  $5,416  30 

$623  87 

EXPENDITURES— Continued. 


Year. 


Salaries  and 

wafjes. 


1865 §1,901  36 

186(5 1     2,365  40 


Books    and 

stationery. 


1867. 
1868. 
1869. 
1870. 


Total. 


3,853  79 
5,677  3t5 
6,186  67 
6,644  24 


$85  42 

91  46 

162  36 

240  71 
279  72 
224  80 


$26,528  82 j  $1,074  47 


Freight  and; Stock     and 
postage.         stable. 


$117  39 
270  62 
190  70 
125  02 
193  32 
66   10 


$963  13 


$171  28 
350  98 
553  29 
348  50 
735  87 
794  66 


All    other 
expenses. 


$893  00 
928  01 
1,378  38 
1,197  49 
2,502  85 
3,508  97 


Total. 


$4,849  62 
7,303  67 
19,865  31 
15,734  97 
21,270  82 
23,107  17 


$2,954  58  §10,408  70, $92, 131   56 


According  to  this  statement,  the  average  amount  expended  on 
each  pnpil  received,  from  the  opening  of  the  school,  has  been 

§787  45. 
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The  methods  of  instruction,  in  an  idiot  school,  are  peculiar  and 
exceedingly  interesting.  Much  attention  is  paid  to  the  physical 
education  of  the  children,  and  the  improvement  of  their  personal 
habits,  while  their  intellectual  development  is  attempted  by  an 
ingenious  system  of  object  teaching.  The  results  have  been  very 
satisfactory,  and  the  word  "  Experimental"  in  the  title  of  this 
institution,  no  longer  describes  its  character.  The  certificates  of 
parents  to  the  rapid  improvement  of  their  children,  in  Dr.  Wil- 
bur's possession,  are  explicit,  full,  and  highly  gratifying. 

The  number  of  idiots,  in  the  state,  reported  by  physicians,  (see 
page  69)  is  1738.  The  usual  estimate  (page  14)  is  1693.  The 
estimate  given  on  page  89,  is  2900,  which  is  probably  more  nearly 
correct  than  either  of  the  former  figures.  Of  these,  about  seven 
or  eight  hundred  are  of  a  suitable  age  to  be  inmates  of  a  public 
institution,  such  as  that  in  Jacksonville  now  is.  A  still  lareer 
number  ^need  and  should  receive  custodial  care  and  oversight. 
I*^early  two  hundred  are  reported  to  be  in  the  county  almshouses. 

The  commissioners  of  public  charity  recommend,  firsts  that  the 
school  for  idiots  and  feeble-minded  children  be  placed  upon  an  in- 
dependent basis,  with  a  separate  board  of  directors ;  second^  that 
the  general  assembly  provide  for  its  permanent  location  and  en- 
largement. They  advise  the  appointment  of  a  commission,  to  se- 
lect a  suitable  site,  central,  convenient  of  access,  with  good  na- 
tural or  artificial  drainage,  where  an  abundant  and  cheap  supply 
of  fuel  and  water  can  be  obtained ;  and  that  authority  be  given  to 
some  accredited  agent  of  the  state  to  condemn  and  pay  for  the  site 
selected,  without  inviting  competition  in  the  shape  of  bids  for  the 
location.  They  take  pleasure  in  certifying  to  the  competency,  in- 
tegrity and  humanity  of  Dr.  Wilbur,  the  present  superintendent. 

WATER  SUPPLY  AT  JACKSONVILLE. 

This  appears  to  be  the  proper  point  at  which  to  speak  of  the 
serious  question  of  the  sufticiency  or  insufficiency  of  the  supply 
of  water  for  the  public  institutions  at  Jacksonville. 

The  attention  of  the  commissioners  was  early  called  to  this  sub- 
ject, and  they  will  now  endeavor  to  state  the  facts,  without  fear  or 
prejudice,  under  a  sense  of  the  obligation  of  their  official  oath. 

Insane  Hospital. — The  first  complaint  of  a  scarcity  came  from 
the  hospital  for  the  insane  (fourth  biennial  report,  page  171),  "  The 
experience  of  the  last  year  (1854)  has  demonstrated  that  the  ori- 
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ginal  provision  made  for  the  supply  of  water  was  quite  inadequate. 
Four  wells,  and  two  cisterns  for  the  reception  of  the  water  from 
the  roof,  were  thought  ample."  A  Hftli  was  dug,  but  went  dry 
during  the  summer.  A  sixth  was  then  dug,  and  two  underground 
cisterns,  capable  of  holding  not  far  from  six  hundred  barrels,  com- 
pleted. ''An  exigency  is  hardly  supposable,  for  which  we  are 
not  now  insured  in  this  most  essential  particular." 

Notwithstanding  the  confident  tone  of  this  assertion,  in  the 
sixth  report  (page  272)  it  is  said,  that  in  consequence  of  the  limi- 
ted supply  of  water,  the  fetid  odor  from  water  closets,  in  very  dry 
times,  had  rendered  *'  portions  of  the  wings  almost  uninhabitable," 
and  (185S)  "  has  been  a  source  of  great  discomfort,  and,  we  fear, 
no  small  aggravation  of  the  current  amount  of  sickness."  This 
fault  is  now  happily  remedied. 

In  their  seventh  report  (page  290),  the  trustees  call  attention 
to  the  section  of  the  law  of  1847,  which  directed  that  the  site  se- 
lected for  the  hospital  should  "  have  a  never-failing  supply  of  wa- 
ter upon  the  premises,"  and  state  that  the  only  supply  is  from  cis- 
terns and  from  wells.  "  Frequent  attempts  have  been  made  to 
procure  an  adequate  supply  of  water  by  wells,  (in  one  instance  by 
digging  to  the  depth  of  112  feet,)  yet  all  these  attempts,  in  view 
of  the  quantity  of  water  required,  have  been  failures."  In  1859-60, 
twenty-four  hundred  dollars  was  expended,  in  hauling  water  for 
the  use  of  the  institution.  The  trustees,  in  this  report,  ask  for  an 
appropriation  of  $10,000,  with  which  to  build  waterworks,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  plans  of  Mr.  E.  S.  Chesbrough,  an  eminent 
hydraulic  engineer,  from  Chicago,  whose  report  may  be  found 
upon  page  375. 

The  amount  of  water  estimated  to  be  necessary,  by  Mr.  Ches- 
brough, for  five  hundred  patients,  was  fifteen  thousand  gallons 
daily.  He  recommended  dependence  upon  surface  drainage  and 
storage,  by  means  of  an  artificial  reservoir,  to  hold  one  hundred 
and  fifty  days'  supply.  The  flow  from  Dunlap's  spring  was  mea- 
sured, and  found  to  be  only  four  gallons  a  minute,  or  less  than  six 
thousand  gallons  daily.  He  accordingly  advised  reliance  upon 
the  main  branch  of  Mauvaisterre  creek,  which  was  reported  to 
him  to  be  "nearly  dry,  in  extraordinary  seasons,  for  about  three 
months." 

In  the  eighth  report  (page  o71)  is  a  diagram  and  description  of 
the  embankment ;  and  on  page  331:  it  is  said  that  ''  the  water 
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works  have  been  in  continuous  and  successful  operation  for  about 
ten  months,  and  the  object  to  be  attained  by  the  appropriations 
has  been  fully  accomplished  ;"  although  (page  371)  "  the  loss  of 
water  by  seepage  has  been  greater  than  was  anticipated." 

No  further  complaint  is  made,  until  the  eleventh  biennal  re- 
port (page  21),  from  which  the  following  extract  is  taken  :  "  The 
unprecedented  drought  of  the  year  1867  reproduced,  for  a  brief 
period,  the  evils  described  in  our  seventh  report,  as  arising  from 
a  deficient  water  supply.  The  stream  feeding  the  hospital  reser- 
voir ceased  to  flow  in  July,  and  remained  nearly  dry  till  the  mid- 
dle of  February,  1868.  The  store  in  the  reservoir  gave  out  in 
October,  and,  for  four  months,  the  institution  was  mainly  depen- 
dent upon  water  hauled  from  a  greater  or  less  distance.  The 
service  of  eight  men  and  as  many  horses  was  in  constant  requisi- 
tion, during  most  of  this  period,  to  render  even  water  enough  to 
maintain  steam  in  heating,  and  the  utmost  economy  of  water  in 
washing  and  bathing.  Expenditure  of  money  was  the  least  ca- 
lamitous result  of  this  state  of  things.  The  failure  of  a  flow  of 
water  through  the  sewers,  was  signalized  by  the  appearance,  in 
the  wards  of  the  old  wings,  of  cases  of  eholera  from  poisonous 
gaseous  infection.  About  twenty  patients  and  attendants  were 
at  one  time  prostrated  by  the  disease,  which  proved  fatal  in  eight 
cases." 

During  the  past  year,  the  reservoir  upon  the  hill  has  been  re- 
paired, and  an  additional  reservoir  constructed,  by  means  of  a 
dam,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  The  amount  of  water  needed  by  the 
institution  is  more  than  Mr.  Chesbrough  estimated.  Twenty- two 
thousand  five  hundred  gallons  a  day,  for  eight  months,  as  in  1867, 
would  give  five  million,  four  hundred  thousand  gallons  as  the  re- 
quisite capacity  of  the  reservoirs,  diminished  somewhat  by  the 
slight  amount  of  water  which  flows  even  in  dry  weather.  "What 
their  actual  capacity  is,  the  board  is  not  informed.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  enlargement  and  repairs  which  have  been  efiected,  will 
prevent  any  recurrence  of  the  former  scarcity,  so  far  as  the  hos- 
pital for  the  insane  is  concerned  ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  supply  is 
even  sufiicient  for  the  use  of  the  institution  for  the  blind. 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. — After  the  introduction  of 
the  apparatus  for  steam-heating  into  the  institution  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  in  1858,  the  scarcity  of  water  began  to 
be  felt  there  also.    On  the  twenty -second  page  of  the  eighth  bien- 
—31 
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nial  report,  Mr.  Gillett,  the  principal,  remarks  :  "  A  subject  that 
is  already  one  of  great  inconvenience,  and  is  constantly  becoming 
more  annoying,  is  the  want  of  a  good  supply  of  water.  There  are 
seven  wells  upon  the  premises*  (1860),  but  the  supply  they  afford 
is  meagre.  We  have  also  three  large  cisterns,  with  a  capacity  of 
four  thousand  barrels,  but  the  rains  for  two  years  past  have  not 
been  sufficient  to  keep  them  supplied." 

In  April,  1864:,  the  trustees  bought,  at  their  own  risk,  a  piece 
of  ground  containing  about  seven  and  a  half  acres,  adjoining  the 
premises  of  the  institution,  upon  the  north,  for  the  sake  of  what 
they  then  called  "  a  well  of  never-failing  water,  used  for  several 
years  in  running  a  steam  mill,"  for  which  they  paid  thirty-five 
hundred  dollars.  The  state  took  their  purchase  otf  their  hands, 
at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature. 

In  the  eleventh  report  (page  10),  the  directors  were  still  of  the 
opinion  that  this  mill  well  "  will,  without  question,  more  than 
supply  deficiencies  of  the  institution  ;"  and  they  ask  for  an  appro- 
priation of  $1800,  to  enable  them  to  "  conduct  steam  and  water 
pipes  from  the  present  boilers  and  cisterns,  so  as  to  run  a  steam 
pump  at  that  well."  "  The  deficient  supply  of  water,"  (page  28) 
"  continues  to  be  a  constant  source  of  uneasiness  and  anxiety." 
"  Experience  has  proved,"  (page  10),  "  that,  during  seasons  when 
water  is  most  needed,  and  most  difficult  to  be  obtained  from  other 
sources,  our  wells  and  cisterns  fail." 

In  the  twelfth  report,  these  complaints  are  renewed,  even  more 
loudly.  "  All  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  obtain  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  water  have  failed,  and  the  deficiency  has  grown 
worse  with  each  succeeding  year.  During  last  winter,  at  times 
*  *  washing  clothes  and  bathing  were  utterly  out  of  the  question. 
A  number  of  men  with  teams  were  in  constant  requisition  for 
hauling  water,  and  having  exhausted  the  supply  on  our  own  pre- 
mises, the  fair  ground  and  Dunlap's  spring,  were  obliged  to  sus- 
pend their  efibrts,  simply  because  there  was  no  more  water  to  be 
obtained."  On  pages  22-25,  may  be  found,  however,  letters  from 
mayor  Barr  and  the  city  engineer,  which  assert  that  "  it  is  prac- 
ticable to  supply  the  city  with  water,  at  an  expense  of  about 
$150,000.  *  *  Measures  will  be  taken  at  an  early  day  to  sub- 
mit the  construction  of  adequate  and  permanent  water  work&  for 

*  The  number  of  wella,  at  this  time,  is  eleven. 
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the  city  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  and  public  sentiment  is  decidedly 
favorable  to  the  desired  result."  In  view  of  the  probability  of 
this  result,  the  general  assembly  was  asked  to  appropriate  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  with  which  to  erect  the  greatly  needed 
chapel  and  school  building,  which  it  declined  to  do.  The  assem- 
bly did,  however,  authorize  the  expenditure,  by  the  directors,  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  college  and  seminary  fund,  and  four  thousand 
dollars,  in  addition,  from  the  current  expense  appropriation,  in 
the  eflfort  to  procure  water. 

In  the  report  of  last  year,  the  following  sentences  occur  :  "  The 
interminable  annoyance  under  which  the  institution  has  labored 
for  years,  resulting  from  the  scarcity  of  water,  (a  serious  want,)  we 
are  glad  to  be  able  at  this  time  to  state,  will,  after  the  present 
winter,  be  experienced  no  more,  as  the  city  of  Jacksonville  has, 
by  a  vote  of  its  citizens,  determined  upon  the  erection  of  water- 
works for  the  city,  from  which  the  institution  can  be  abundantly 
supplied.  We  have  reliable  information,  that  this  enterprise  will 
bo  put  in  successful  operation  during  the  summer  of  1870." 

This,  like  all  previous  hopes,  was  destined  to  speedy  overthrow. 
At  a  second  election,  the  erection  of  water-works  by  the  city  was 
indefinitely  postponed.  The  reasons  for  this  postponement  were 
various.  Some  voted  for  it,  because  they  had  no  faith  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  scheme;  others,  through  fear  of  increased  taxation, 
without  corresponding  benefit;  others,  because  they  thought  that 
it  was  the  business  of  the  state  to  provide  its  own  institutions  with 
water;  others,  because  more  pressing  and  important  enterprises, 
in  their  estimation,  should  be  attended  to  first. 

The  directors  then  decided  to  avail  themselves  of  the  permission 
granted  them  to  use  the  funds  already  mentioned,  and  proceeded 
to  construct  in  the  rear  of  the  building,  an  artificial  pond  (secured 
against  seepage^  by  puddling,)  of  two  million  gallons'  capacity. 
The  amount  of  surface  drained,  to  supply  this  pond,  is  about  fiftv 
acres.  Mr.  Gillett's  language  to  the  commissioners  of  public 
charities,  concerning  this  new  attempt,  was :  "  If  this  fails,  the 
Jacksonville  water  works  would  fail ;  they  rest  upon  the  same 
principle." 

Rain  has  since  fallen,  and  demonstrated  the  absolute  failure  of 
the  effort. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  try  again.  The  directors  intend  to  see 
whether  a  supply  cannot  be  obtained,  by  damming,  from  a  little 
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stream  which  runs  through  the  town,  by  the  gas  works  and  woolen 
factory,  and  furnishes  both  with  water,  (by  the  aid  of  storage,  for 
the  stream  is  dry  every  summer.) 

Certainly,  it  is  greatly  to  be  hoped,  that  perseverance  may  in 
the  end  insure  success.  Jacksonville  is  an  admirable  location  for 
a  public  institution.  The  citizens  residing  there  are  in  full  sym- 
pathy with  its  spirit  and  aims.  Any  change  would  involve  serious 
pecuniary  loss — so  great  has  been  the  amount  already  expended 
for  land  and  buildings.  The  same  difficulty  of  obtaining  water 
might  be  experienced  elsewhere,  away  from  the  vicinity  of  a 
river.  This  board  has  no  ill-will  to  Jacksonville,  and  no  personal 
ends  to  accomplish.  The  statements  made  have  been  made  sim- 
ply from  a  sense  of  duty  to  the  state. 

With  regard  to  the  new  enterprise,  the  following  points  will 
hava  to  be  considered  :  Firsts  the  amount  of  water  needed  ;* 
second^  the  amount  of  water  now  obtainable  from  the  stream  re- 
ferred to;  thirds  the  prospect  of  a  continued  supply,  in  view  of 
the  general  process  of  drying  up,  throughout  the  state ;  fourth^ 
the  probable  losses,  by  seepage  and  evaporation ;  fifth,  the  de- 
gree of  probability  of  the  corraption  of  standing  water,  by  the 
growth  and  decay  of  organic  matter. 

If  these  points  are  satisfactorily  determined  by  experienced  and 
prudent  men,  unbiassed  in  their  judgment,  the  objections  to  en- 
larging the  existing  institution  will  be  wholly  removed.  If  not, 
the  state,  by  building,  would  only  make  the  loss  greater,  in  case 
of  the  ultimate  abandonment  of  the  present  site. 

The  amount  thus  far  fruitlessly  expended,  so  far  as  a  supply  of 
water  is  in  question,  has  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  ten  thousand 
dollars.  In  the  winter  of  1868-9,  the  institution  paid  for  seventy- 
three  days'  hauling,  in  succession,  besides  using  its  own  teams. 
The  amount  hauled  averaged  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  bar- 
rels daily.  The  engineer  has  sometimes  been  obliged  to  put  out 
the  fire  under  his  boilers,  to  prevent  their  bursting,  on  account  of 
the  impossibility  of  filling  them.     Mrs.  Smith,  the  nurse,  testifies, 

*  It  is  proposed  to  enlarge  the  capacity  of  the  institution  to  320  pupils,  or  with 
employees,  teachers,  etc.,  a  population  of  (say)  350.  The  amount  needed  will  be 
one  barrel  and  a  half  daily  for  each  person,  or  15,000  gallons.  Experience  has 
shown  that  in  \%Ql,  the  insane  hospital  bad  to  depend  for  eight  months  upon  storage. 
The  amount  necessary  to  be  stored,  for  the  use  of  the  Institutiou  for  deaf  mutes,  there- 
fore, would  be  about  3,500,000  gallons. 
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that  on  a  number  of  occasions,  when  the  physician  has  prescribed 
a  bath  for  a  sick  child,  it  could  not  be  given  ;  and  that  last  winter, 
she  undressed  a  boy,  with  the  expectation  of  bathing  him,  and 
could  not  get  water  enough  to  wash  his  feet. 

Blind  Asylum. — The  impression  has  generally  prevailed,  that 
the  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  has  never  experi- 
enced any  scarcity  of  water.  But  one  of  the  young  ladies  of  the 
family  informed  the  secretary  of  this  board,  that  two  inches  of 
water  in  the  bottom  of  a  tub  is  all  that  is  allowed,  for  bathing 
purposes ;  so  great  is  the  economy  practised.  Sixty  barrels  a 
week,  in  a  tank  in  the  attic,  is  the  allowance  for  personal  use,  in 
washing.  There  are  seven  cisterns,  with  a  capacity  of  six  or  seven 
thousand  barrels,  and  five  wells.  It  is  thought,  that  Davenport 
&  Strawn's  coal  mine,  the  flow  of  water  in  which  is  at  present 
fifty  gallons  a  minute,  would  furnish  a  sufficient  supply  for  this 
institution ;  but  of  course,  there  can  be  no  guaranty  of  its  perma- 
nence. The  sinking  of  another  shaft  might  drain  the  mine  dry. 
It  is  also  thought,  that  connexion  might  be  made  with  the  reser- 
voir of  the  hospital  for  the  insane. 

School  for  Idiots. — The  number  of  inmates  of  the  Experi- 
mental School  for  Idiots,  etc.,  is  so  small,  that  the  institution  has 
never  suffered  for  want  of  water,  though  economy  has  been  necee 
sary,  and  at  one  time  a  supply  was  obtained,  by  hauling,  for  about 
three  weeks.  At  present,  one  basin  of  water  has  to  suffice,  in  the 
morning,  for  half  a  dozen  pupils.  The  children  are  washed  with 
a  sponge,  in  order  to  prevent  extravagance  in  its  use. 

Opinton  of  the  State  Geologist. — In  reply  to  a  communica- 
tion from  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  public  charities,  Dr. 
Worthen,  the  state  geologist,  has  kindly  furnished  the  subjoined 
opinion. 

Geological  Rooms,  } 

Speingfield,  III.,  December  8,  1870.  ) 
Rev.  Feed.  H.  Winks — Dear  Sir: 

Your  note,  containing  certain  queries  in  regard  to  the  water  supply  in  this  state,  haa 
been  received,  and  in  reply  I  submit  the  following  facts  and  suggestions. 

The  sources  from  which  our  water  supplies  are  mainly  obtained,  are  three-fold — first, 
from  our  rivers,  and  the  smaller  streams  that  serve  to  drain  the  surface  of  the  superflu- 
ous moisture  that  accumulates  from  the  annual  rainfall;  second,  the  underground  accu- 
mulations found  in  the  eands  and  gravel  beds  of  the  superficial  deposits,  or  the  source 
from  which  ordinary  wells  are  supplied ;  and  third,  accumulations  at  greater  depth,  oc- 
curring in  the  porous  beds  of  the  underlying  rock  strata,  that  are  only  available  where 
the  necessary  conditions  for  artesian  wells  obtain.  These  conditions  are,  simply  the 
occurrence  of  a  porous  water  bearing  formation,  which  is  usually  Bandstone,  enclosed 
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between  impervious  beds,  which  confine  the  water  until  the  overlying  beds  are  pierced 
by  the  drill,  when  the  water  rises  to  the  same  level  as  the  outcrop  of  the  porous  strata, 
and  if  that  is  higher  than  the  surface  where  the  boring  is  made,  the  water  flows  out,  and 
we  have  an  artesian  well. 

The  first  resource  mentioned,  viz:  our  rivers  and  smaller  streams,  may  be  made  avail- 
able for  the  supply  of  our  inland  towns  and  cities,  where  they  carry  a  sufficient  volume  of 
water,  and  are  permanent  running  streams.  Unfortunately,  but  few  of  them  are  of  this 
character,  while  by  far  the  greater  portion  are  mere  surface  drains,  which,  although  they 
carry  a  large  amount  of  water  at  certain  seasons,  are  nearly  or  entirely  dry  at  others,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  relied  on  for  a  constant  supply.  This  is  the  general  character  of 
most  of  the  creeks  in  the  central  portion  of  the  State,  and  although  a  limited  supply  of 
water  may  be  obtained  from  them  in  favorable  locations,  by  the  construction  of  dams, 
and  a  reservoir,  into  which  the  water  could  be  pumped,  and  retained  as  a  resource  when 
the  stream  ceased  to  flow;  yet  it  might  be  seriously  questioned,  whether  the  water,  under 
such  circumstances,  would  not  become  stagnant,  and  consequently  unfit  for  use,  except 
for  mechanical  purposes. 

The  second  resource  for  water  mentioned  above,  is  the  underground  accumulations, 
from  which  ordinary  wells  and  springs  are  supplied.  This  water  is  held  in,  or  perco- 
lates through,  the  sand  and  gravel  beds  belonging  to  what  is  termed  the  drift  formation, 
which  overlies  the  bed  rock,  in  nearly  every  portion  of  the  state,  with  a  variable  thick- 
ness of  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  The  supply  from  this  source  is  limited, 
and  very  few  localities  aSbrd  an  amount  beyond  the  requirements  of  an  ordinary-sized 
family,  from  a  single  well.  There  is,  however,  one  portion  of  the  state,  hereafter  to  be 
mentioned  under  the  head  of  artesian  waters,  where  an  unfailing  supply  may  be  derived 
from  wells  sunk  in  these  superficial  deposits. 

The  third,  and  most  reliable  resource  for  a  water  supply,  where  the  necessary  condi- 
tions obtain,  is  the  deep  underground  accumulations,  held  in  the  porous  rock  strata,  and 
obtainable  only  by  artesian  wells.  Over  a  part  of  Iroquois  and  Champaign  counties, 
artesian  wells  are  obtained  in  the  superficial  deposits,  by  sinking  or  boring  to  a  depth 
of  only  from  thirty  to  sixty  feet,  when  a  constant  flow  of  water  is  obtained.  This  is  a 
very  unusual  occurrence,  and  entirely  unknown  in  most  portions  of  the  state. 

The  great  artesian  water  deposit  of  this  state  is  the  Potsdam  sandstone — a  soft,  po- 
rous rock,  varying  from  three  hundred  to  four  hundred  feet  or  more  in  thickness 
— which  reaches  the  surface  at  only  a  few  points  within  the  limits  of  the  state,  but  at 
every  point,  so  far  as  we  are  aware — except  at  Chatsworth — where  this  rock  has  been  pen- 
etrated with  the  drill,  a  constant  flow  of  water  has  been  obtained.  At  Chicago,  Joliet, 
Morris,  and  Ottawa,  it  has  been  found  at  depths  varying  from  five  to  eight  hundred  feet, 
and  constant  flowing  wells  have  been  obtained  at  these  points.  In  the  central  portions 
of  the  state  this  sandstone  lies  deep  beneath  the  surface,  and  a  boring  would  probably 
have  to  be  carried  down  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  feet  to  reach  it,  and  as  na 
wells  have  yet  been  sunk  to  this  depth,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  whether  the  water  would 
flow  to  the  surface  here,  if  the  rock  were  penetrated;  though  the  probabilities  are  tliat  it 
would.  The  attempt  made  in  this  city,  some  years  since,  to  find  artesian  water,  was 
frustrated  by  breaking  the  drill  at  the  depth  of  about  eleven  hundi-ed  and  seventy-five 
feet,  and  the  work  was  subsequently  abandoned.  It  is  probable  that  three  hundred  feet 
more  would  have  penetrated  the  sandstone  and  settled  this  important  question. 

From  these  remarks  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  only  reliable  resources,  which  we  have 
in  this  portion  of  the  state  for  an  adequate  supply  of  water,  are  the  constantly  running 
streams  that  carry  a  sufficient  amount  of  water  to  supply  the  demand  at  all  times,  and 
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artesian  wells,  that  can  only  be  obtained  under  favorable  conditions,  such  as  have  only 
been  demonstrated  as  existing,  over  a  limited  portion  of  the  state.  It  is  highly  probable, 
however,  that  deeper  borings,  hereafter  to  be  made,  will  greatly  increase  the  present 
known  area  over  which  artesian  wells  may  be  obtained. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  very  truly  yours, 

A.  H.  WORTHED. 

v.— NORV[|L  UNIVERSITY. 

On  the  18th  of  February,  1857,  an  act  was  approved  for  the 
maintenance  and  establishment  of  the  Illinois  Normal  University. 

Fourteen  gentlemen,  named  in  the  act,  and  the  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  ex  offioio,  were  constituted  "The  Board  of 
Education  of  the  State  of  Illinois."  The  superintendent  is  made 
ex  officio  secretary  of  the  board.  The  board  is  authorized  to  estab- 
lish a  normal  university,  the  object  of  which  is  declared  to  be,  "to 
qualify  teachers  for  the  common  schools  of  this  state."  Each 
county  within  the  state  is  entitled  to  gratuitous  instruction  for  one 
pupil,  and  each  representative  district  is  entitled  to  gratuitous  in- 
struction for  a  number  of  pupils  equal  to  the  number  of  represent- 
atives in  said  district,  who  are  to  be  chosen  in  a  manner  prescribed. 
The  interest  of  the  university  and  seminary  fund,  or  such  part 
thereof  as  may  be  found  necessary,  is  appropriated  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  university,  but  its  use  in  the  purchase  of  sites  or 
erection  of  buildings  is  strictly  forbidden.  The  board  is  directed 
to  appoint  an  agent,  "who  shall  visit  the  cities,  villages,  and  other 
places  in  the  state,  which  may  be  deemed  eligible  for  the  purpose, 
to  receive  donations  and  proposals  for  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  the  normal  university."  The  board  is  authorized  and 
required  "to  fix  the  permanent  location  of  the  said  normal  uni- 
versity at  the  place  where  the  most  favorable  inducements  are 
offered  for  that  purpose."  No  appropriation  for  building  was 
made. 

The  site  selected  for  the  institution  by  the  board,  was  at  Nor- 
mal, near  the  city  of  Bloomington,  in  consideration  of  the  follow- 
ing subscription. 

McLean  county,  proceeds  of  swamp  lands $70,000 

Lands  and  town  lots 9,200 

Trees  and  ornamental  planting 1,100 

Individual  subscriptions  in  cash 23,275 

Site  (157  acres,) 39,250 

$141,925 
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The  amount  realized  from  this  subscription  was  $91,465  in  cash, 
and  the  site ;  a  loss  of  $12,110,  which  was  principally  due  to  a 
financial  disaster,  which  swept  over  the  country,  during  the  erec- 
tion of  the  building. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Hovey,  a  member  of  the  board,  was  appointed, 
on  the  23d  of  June,  185Y,  principal  of  the  university.  Major's 
Hall,  in  Bloomington,  was  rented  and  fitted  up  for  the  temporary 
accommodation  of  the  school,  which  opened  on  the  first  Monday 
in  October. 

The  work  of  building  was  prosecuted  with  energy.  The  first 
graduatinor  class,  of  ten,  received  their  diplomas  in  the  assembly 
room  of  the  new  edifice,  in  June,  1860  ;  and  by  September  of  the 
same  year,  the  school  took  up  its  permanent  abode  therein. 

As  the  building  had  cost  over  $180,000,  and  the  receipts  from 
subscriptions  were  only  $91,465,  it  became  necessary  for  the  state 
to  liquidate  the  indebtedness  hanging  over  the  institution,  in  the 
shape  of  mechanics'  liens,  etc.;  and  by  an  act  approved  February 
14th,  1861,  the  governor  was  authorized  and  required  to  issue  in- 
scribed state  stock  to  the  amount  of  $65,000,  a  part  of  the  [accu- 
mulated] interest  of  the  college  and  seminary  fund,  payable  to  the 
state  board  of  education,  for  the  use  of  the  university.  An  act 
approved  February  4th,  1865,  made  a  further  appropriation  of 
$31,214  91,  to  complete  the  payment  of  all  outstanding  claims, 
on  the  building  account,  against  the  university. 

The  cost  of  the  university  grounds  and  buildings,  therefore,  was 
as  follows. 

Site §39,250  00 

Cash  from  subscriptions 91,465  00 

Appropriation  of  1861 65,000  00 

'•'  1865 31,214  91 

$226,929  91 
To  this,  add  special  appropriations  for  boiler,  ornamentation  of 
site,  fence,  sidewalks,  and  water-closets,  amounting  in  all  to  $6000. 
The  state  has  also  appropriated  for  museum,  apparatus  and  furni- 
ture, $5500. 

The  present  valuation  of  the  real  and  personal  property  is 
$312,000 — a  gain  upon  the  original  cost,  of  about  $73,000. 
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Connected  with  the  institution,  since  its  organization,  is  a  school, 
known  as  the  Model  School.  Until  June,  1868,  the  children  of 
the  school  district  received  instruction  here,  for  a  stipulated  sum. 
The  connection  between  the  district  and  model  schools  is  now 
severed ;  and  the  number  of  its  departments  has  been  reduced 
from  four  to  three.  Notwithstanding  the  separation,  the  number 
of  pupils,  during  the  past  year,  has  been  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
four.  This  school,  instead  of  being  an  expense  to  the  university, 
is  a  source  of  income,  as  the  pupils  pay  for  their  tuition  ;  while  it 
affords  to  the  students  of  the  university  opportunity  for  practice  in 
teaching,  under  the  eye  of  their  instructors. 

In  every  point  of  view,  the  normal  university  awakens  pleasure 
in  the  mind  of  an  intelligent,  liberal  observer — by  the  beauty  of 
the  grounds,  the  admirable  appointments  of  the  building,  the  per- 
fection of  the  discipline,  the  thoroughness  of  the  instruction  given, 
the  evident  earnestness  and  diligence  of  the  students,  and  the 
economy  in  its  financial  management.  The  patriotism  of  profes- 
sors and  students  alike,  during  the  late  unhappy  war,  was  noble. 
Some  of  the  graduates  occupy  positions  of  high  trust — one  of 
them  having  been  appointed  principal  of  the  Kansas  State  Normal 
School,  at  Emporia.  One  of  its  professors,  by  his  explorations  of 
the  unknown  regions  of  the  interior,  and  his  contributions  to  the 
stock  of  scientific  knowledge,  has  excited  the  admiration  of  the 
entire  country,  and  shed  lustre  upon  the  state.  The  collection  of 
specimens  in  natural  history,  is  the  finest  west  of  the  Allegheny 
mountains.  This  university  is  second  to  none  in  the  union.  It 
deserves  and  should  receive  public  confidence,  and  the  most  liberal 
support. 

In  the  normal  department  alone,  instruction  has  been  given  to 
2084:  young  persons,  within  the  thirteen  years  of  its  existence. 
The  present  number  is  about  three  hundred,  who  fill  the  house  to 
overflowing,  so  that  even  the  halls  are  used  as  school  rooms. 

Dr.  Richard  Edwards  is,  and  has  been,  for  the  last  ten  years,  its 
honored  and  successful  principal. 

By  the  eighteenth  section  of  the  fourteenth  article  of  the  new 
constitution,  the  permanent  character  of  the  appropriation  from 
the  college  and  seminary  fund  is  destroyed. 
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The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  receipts,  from  the  begin- 
ning : 

Fourteen  years'  receijpts  of  the  Normal  University. 


Year. 

College    and 
seminary 
fund. 

Special  appro- 
priations. 

Tuition  fees. 

All    other 
sources. 

Total. 

1857 

$91,465  00a 

$91,465  00 

1858 

1859 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

$9,754  74 
9,818  93 
9,823  94 
10,362  94 
12,199   15 
12,445  99 
12,445  99 
12,445  99 
12,445  99 
12,445  99 
12,445  99 
12,444  99 
12,444  99 

9,754  74 

9,818  93 

9,823  94 

$65,000  006 

75,362  94 

1748  20 
1,826  40 
2,215  00 
3,054  05 
4,304  97 
5,777  90 
6,144  16 
4,410  41 
5,584  62 

520  10 
209  85 
228  16 

13,467  45 
14.482  24 

1864 

1865 

1866 

31,214  91 

14,889  15 
46,714  95 

328   83 
174  50 
385  28 

17,079  29 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

4,000  06 

2,500  00 

16,500  00c 

9,000  00c 

22,398  39 
21,475  42 
33,355  40 

27,029  61 

Total 

$151,525  62 

$128,214  91 

$34,065  70 

$93,311  22 

$407,117  45 

a.  Amount  realized  from  subscriptions. 

b.  In  inscribed  state  stock. 

c.  $9,000  per  annum,  for  current  expenses. 

According  to  this  statement,  which  may  need  some  slight  cor- 
rection, the  average  amount  expended  upon  each  pupii  of  the 
normal  department,  from  the  opening  of  the  university,  has  been 
$195  35. 
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The  home  for  the  children  of  deceased  soldiers,  of  which  Mrs. 
Virginia  C.  Ohr,  a  soldier's  widow,  is  the  superintendent,  was 
established  by  the  Twenty-fourth  General  Assembly,  in  1865. 

Nine  trustees  were  constituted  a  corporation,  to  receive  sub- 
scriptions and  donations,  and  to  organize  and  carry  on  the  insti- 
tution. The  object  of  the  incorporation  was  declared  to  be,  "to 
provide  a  '  Home '  for  the  nurture  and  education,  without  charge, 
of  all  indigent  children  of  soldiers,  who  have  served  in  the  armies 
of  the  Union,  during  the  present  rebellion,  and  have  been  disa- 
bled, froui  disease  or  wounds  therein,  or  have  died  or  been  killed 
in  said  service."  No  appropriation  of  funds  was  made  from  the 
state  treasury. 
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The  governor  was  further  authorized  to  appoint  five  commis- 
sioners, not  connected  with  the  corporation,  to  receive  bids,  and 
decide  the  location  ;  but  any  location  was  forbidden,  until  the  sum 
of  fifty  thousand  dollars  should  be  subscribed  and  paid  in. 

Several  counties  ra^de  subscriptions  to  the  "Home"  under  this 
act.  Inasmuch  as  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  however,  was 
not  paid  to  the  trustees,  the  governor  did  not  appoint  commission- 
ers to  select  a  site. 

In  1867,  by  an  act  approved  March  5th,  the  General  Assembly 
appropriated  thirty  thousand  four  hundred  dollars,  being  a  fund 
commonly  called  the  deserter's  fund,  and  seventy  thousand  dollars 
in  addition,  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  institu- 
tion. This  act  also  released  the  counties  which  had  made  sub- 
scriptions, from  the  obligation  to  pay  them. 

In  consideration  of  the  following  donations  by  citizens  of  Mc- 
Lean county,  the  "  Home  "  was  located  at  Normal,  near  Bloom- 
ington : 

Site,  valued  at $12,000 

Other  lands,  valued  at 21,775 

Cash  and  notes 4,525 

City  lots 920 

Ornamental  trees 1,000 

Total $40,220 

Pending  the  erection  of  the  necessary  buildings,  a  temporary 
home  was  opened  in  Bloomington,  in  August,  1867.  A  second 
temporary  home,  also  in  Bloomington,  was  opened  in  October. 
In  February,  1868,  the  two  existing  homes  proving  to  be  of  insuf- 
ficient capacity,  a  third  was  opened  in  Springfield. 

The  present  building  was  completed  and  occupied  on  the  first 
day  of  June,  1869.  The  original  estimate  of  its  cost,  made  by 
master-builders,  was  $08,000.  The  actual  cost  of  the  building 
and  improvements,  has  been  $132,411  82.  It  is  substantially  and 
well  built,  but  its  plan  is  very  defective.  When  completed,  there 
was  not  a  closet  in  it;  the  arrangements  for  washing  and  bathing 
are  insuflicient ;  the  apparatus  for  heating  and  ventilation  proved 
a  total  failure,  and  had  to  be  taken  out ;  there  is  no  proper  pro- 
vision for  separation  of  the  sexes,  no  private  apartments  for  the 
superintendent  and  family,  no  suitable  store-room,  no  play  rooms 
for  the  children,  no  secluded  and  quiet  sick  room ;  the  laundry  is 
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in  the  basement  of  the  main  building,  so  that  the  steam  and  smell 
rise  and  fill  the  house ;  and  until  very  recently,  at  least,  there  has 
been  no  apparatus  for  flooding  the  building  in  case  of  fire,  nor  any 
guards  to  the  upper  windows,  to  prevent  the  children  from  falling 
out.  The  building  has  tried  the  patience  of  the  officers  and  in- 
mates to  the  utmost,  and  has  proved  a  real  obstacle  to  success. 

The  organization  has  also  been  faulty,  but  has  been  much  im- 
proved. The  fault  consisted  in  the  trustees  not  giving  the  super- 
intendent sufficient  power  to  appoint  and  remove  subordinates. 

The  accounts,  until  after  the  organization  of  this  board,  were 
very  loosely  kept,  in  the  form  of  monthly  or  irregular  statements, 
on  separate  papers.  A  very  thorough  examination  of  them,  how- 
ever, by  the  secretary  of  this  board,  shows  that  there  are  vouchers 
on  file,  for  every  payment  of  money ;  and  that  the  average  weekly 
cost  j96r  capita  for  care  and  tuition  has  been  less  than  in  any  other 
state  institution. 

The  appropriations  for  building  proved  insufficient  to  pay  the 
expense.  The  trustees  paid  off  the  indebtedness  on  this  account 
with  funds  derived  from  the  current  expense  appropriation,  rely- 
ing upon  the  sale  of  lands  to  make  good  the  deficiency;  but  in 
this  expectation,  they  were  disappointed.  The  actual  current  ex- 
penses have  not  exceeded  the  appropriation.  But  the  lack  of 
ready  money,  with  which  to  pay  bills  accruing,  from  day  to  day, 
has  increased  the  cost  of  living,  and  subjected  officers  and  em- 
ployees to  constant  annoyance,  from  which  they  should  be  deliv- 
ered, in  future. 

The  trustees  are  earnestly  striving  to  make  the  home  all  that 
the  people  of  the  state  wish  it  to  be,  and  at  every  visit  of  the 
commissioners  of  public  charities,  a  marked  improvement  is  mani- 
fest. 
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The  following  table  .shows  the  classified  receipts  of  this  institu- 
tion, from  the  beginning : 


/Six  yeari  rece 

ipts  of  the  Soldiers'  Orphans' 

Home. 

Year. 

Appropriations. 

All  other  sources. 

Total. 

Current. 

Special. 

1865 

$993  40 
1,963  85 
•4,455  94 
9,618  9fi 
2,777  53 
4,091  23 

$993  40 

1866 

1,968  85 

1867  . . . 

$35,350  00 

69,521  40 

45,100  00 

600  00 

39,805  94 

1868 

79,135   36 

1869.... 

1870.... 

$45,000  00 
45,000  00 

92,877  53 
49,591   23 

Total. . 

$90,000  00 

$150  471  40 

$23,895  91 

$264,367  31 

Total  expenditures $283,841  99 

Total  receipts '. 1^64,367  31 

Deficiency $19,474  68 

The  total  number  of  orphans  received,  has  been  about  four 
hundred  and  eighty.  The  amount  expended  upon  each,  therefore, 
has  been  $591  34. 

It  should  be  stated,  in  closing  this  notice,  that  the  language  of 
the  deeds  conveying  the  site,  and  some  of  the  other  pieces  of  real 
estate  belonging  to  the  "  Home,"  reads,  "  In  co?isideration  of  the 
permanent  location  of  the  Soldiers''  Orphans''  Home^''  etc.  Some 
lawyers  say,  that  the  legal  efi"ect  of  this  expression  is,  to  secure  a 
reversion  of  the  property  to  the  original  donors,  whenever  it  ceases 
to  be  used  for  its  present  purpose.  Others,  with  apparently  more 
reason,  say,  that  inasmuch  as  there  will  be  no  soldiers'  orphans, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  and  this  was  known  when  the  con- 
veyance was  made,  the  use  of  the  property,  as  long  as  the  neces- 
sity exists,  for  such  an  institution,  constitutes  a  "permanent  loca- 
tion ;"  and  the  title  of  the  state  is  absolute.  The  commissioners 
of  public  charities  are  of  the  opinion,  that  the  latter  would  be  the 
interpretation  given  to  the  language  employed,  by  any  court, 
before  whom  the  title  of  the  state  might  be  disputed.  They  are 
confident  that  this  was  the  interpretation  intended  by  Judge  Davis. 
Yet  the  ambiguity  of  the  expression  opens  a  door  to  future  litiga- 
tion,  which  should  be  closed,  if  possible. 
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VII.— INDUSTRLVL  UNIVERSITY. 

The  hifetory  of  this  institution  is  so  recent  and  so  familiar  to  the 
people  of  Illinois,  as  scarcely  to  need  repetition. 

The  agitation  for  its  establishment,  in  which  Prof.  J.  B.  Turner, 
of  Jacksonville,  took  so  active  a  part,  dates  as  far  back  as  the 
year  1851.  Among  the  leading  causes  of  this  agitation  were,^r5^, 
a  sense  of  the  folly  of  requiring  every  student  in  our  colleges, 
whateycr  his  future  calling,  to  study  the  ancient  classics,  in  order 
to  graduation;  second,  the  conviction,  that  even  in  our  common 
schools,  the  study  of  books  too  much  excludes  and  prevents  that 
industrial  training,  equally  essential  in  order  to  prepare  our  chil- 
dren for  usefulness  in  life ;  third,  the  hope  that  a  university  espe- 
cially dedicated  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  would  de- 
velop both,  and  so  add  to  the  material  wealth  of  the  state  ;  fourth^ 
the  desire  to  dignify  labor,  by  imparting  to  the  laborer  a  liberal, 
though  not  necessarily  a  classic,  education. 

In  1862,  by  an  act  of  the  national  congress,  a  grant  of  public 
lands  was  made  to  the  several  states  for  "  the  endowment,  sup- 
port and  maintenance,  in  each,  of  at  least  one  college,  where  the 
leading  object  shall  be,  without  excluding  other  scientitic  and 
classical  studies,  and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such 
branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  me- 
chanic arts,  in  such  manner  as  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states 
may  respectively  prescribe,  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and 
practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  thesveral  pursuits 
and  professions  in  life."  By  the  language  of  the  act  just  quoted, 
it  will  be  observed  that  classical  studies  are  not  excluded  ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  one  object  of  the  university  is  declared  to  be,  the 
education  of  the  industrial  classes  for  the  learned  professions^  as 
well  as  for  more  immediately  practical  pursuits. 

In  1867,  the  General  Assembly  of  this  state,  by  an  act  approved 
January  25th,  authoiized  counties,  cities  and  towns,  to  bid  for 
the  location  of  the  university  about  to  be  established.  On  the 
28th  of  February,  1867,  an  act  was  approved,  fixing  the  site  at 
Urbana,  in  Champaign  county,  and  authorizing  the  appointment 
of  a  board  of  thirty-one  trustees  (including  three  members  ex  officio) 
to  manasre  and  s:overn  the  institution. 
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The  nominal  valuation  of  the  bid,  by  which  this  location. was 
secured,  was  $450,000,  as  follows  : 

Champaign  county  bonds $100,000 

Illinois  Central  R.  R.  freights 50,000 

College  building,  and  lands  (980  acres); 298,000 

Trees  and^  shrubbery 2,000 

Total $450,000 

The  actual  present  valuation  of  the  lands  and  building,  as  given 
in  the  report  of  the  regent  to  this  board  and  to  the  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  including  additions  and  improvements  since 
made,  is  $161,000. 

The  trustees  effected  an  organization,  March  12th,  18G7;  and 
on  the  same  day  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  M.  Gregory,  of  Michigan,  was 
elected  regent,  and  his  salary  fixed  at  three  thousand  dollars  per 
annum,  which  was  subsequently  increased  to  four  thousand  dol- 
lars. The  regent  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  on  the  first 
day  of  April.  The  university  opened  its  doors  to  students,  March 
2d,  1868. 

The  details  of  the  organization  are  fully  given  in  the  university 
reports,  circulars  and  catalogues,  and  need  not  be  repeated  here. 

From  the  beginning,  more  or  less  distrust  has  been  felt  by  a 
portion  at  least  of  the  classes  specially  interested  in  its  success, 
which  has  been  manifested  in  various  ways,  by  newspaper  arti- 
cles, public  addresses,  special  conventions,  debates  in  the  board 
of  trustees,  and  even  by  a  resolution  of  censure,  adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly,  in  1869,  The  university  occupies  new  ground. 
What  it  can  or  will  become,  the  future  must  decide.  The  contro- 
versy has  largely  assumed  the  form  of  a  discussion  as  to  the  po- 
sition which  should  be  given,  in  this  institution,  to  the  classics. 
Three  parties  have  been  developed,  of  which  one  would  totally 
exclude  the  study  of  latin  and  greek  ;  a  second  would  discourage, 
without  forbidding  it ;  and  a  third  would  make  it  quite  prominent. 
The  success  of  the  Michigan  state  university,  at  Ann  Arbor,  has 
awakened  in  Illinois  a  spirit  of  noble  emulation,  which  seems 
likely  at  some  day  to  secure  the  establishment  within  our  own 
borders,  of  a  university  proper,  "  in  which  anybody  may  learn 
anything."  Opinions  differ  very  widely  as  to  the  expediency  of 
instituting  a  close  connection  between  industrial  and  classical  edu- 
cation, some  contending  that  such  a  connection  would  be  a  mutual 
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advantage ;  others,  that  it  would  defeat  the  end  in  view  in  the 
establishment  of  this  institution.  The  friends  of  popular  education 
wish  a  free  state  university,  as  the  head  and  crown  of  the  free 
school  system.  Both  Champaign  and  Normal,  therefore,  are 
looking  forward  to  the  possibility  of  making  one  or  the  other  of 
these  universities,  so-called,  a  university  in  reality  as  well  as  in 
name ;  and  the  relation  between  the  question  of  classical  educa- 
tion and  these  local  rivalries  is  obvious.  In  point  of  fact,  the 
policy  at  present  pursued  by  the  faculty,  at  Urbana,  is  to  allow 
every  matriculated  student  to  select  his  own  studies,  aided  but 
not  controlled,  by  such  advice  as  they  are  able  to  render ;  and  of 
the  whole  number,  ten  per  cent,  are  engaged  in  the  study  of  latin, 
while  there  is  not  a  solitary  student  of  greek. 

The  university  is  now  open  to  both  sexes,  a  change  which  the 
commissioners  of  public  charities  highly  approve,  as  both  just  and 
wise. 

The  library  at  present  numbers  about  three  thousand  live  hun- 
dred volumes.  A  collection  of  specimens  in  natural  history  has 
been  commenced,  but  the  progress  made  is  necessarily  slight. 

The  amount  of  land  granted  by  the  United  States  to  the  state 
of  Illinois,  for  the  use  of  this  institution,  was  four  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  acres.  Four  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  acres 
of  the  scrip  have  been  sold,*  for  $294,692  41,  which  has  been  par- 
tially invested  as  follows : 

40,000  Champaign  county  bonds,  10  per  cent $40,000  00 

50,000  Sangamon        "  "         9       "        50,000  00 

25,000  Morgan  "  "       10       "        25,000  00 

25,000  Chicago  city  water     "         7      "        24,^61  80 

109,000  Illinois  "         6       "         110,153  34 

Total $250,115  14 

The  lands  donated  by  the  citizens  of  Champaign  county  consist 
of  (1)  the  university  lot,  (2)  the  Busey  farm,  and  (3)  the  Griggs 
farm  ;  the  latter  containing  about  four  hundred  acres,  which  it  is 
proposed  to  sell,  whenever  it  can  be  wisely  done. 

*  Twenty-fivo  thousand  acres  of  the  remaining  scrip  have  been  located  ;  sixteen 
thousand  in  Minnesota,  and  nine  thousand  in  Nebraska. 
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The  total  expenditures,  to  March,  1870,  were : 

Paid  for  additional  grounds,  improvements,  etc $34,955  21 

"  farm  and  garden  exp's,  agr'J  and  hort'l  dept's  20,282  14 

"  library,  cabinets  and  instruments 11,947  72 

"  salaries 38,712  Gl 

''  trustees'  expenses 4,884  45 

"  sale  and  location  of  scrip,  and  taxes 4,159  59 

"  furniture,  fuel,  etc 5,666  87 

"  mechanical  and  military  departments 1,408  97 

"  all  other  expenses 1,837  12 

Total $123,854  68 

The  General  Assembly  of  1869  made  appropriations  to  the  uni- 
versity, amounting  to  sixty  thousand  dollars.  Inasmuch  as  the 
law  of  congress  requires  the  several  states  to  purchase,  erect,  pre- 
serve and  repair  the  building  or  buildings  used  by  the  colleges  re- 
ceiving the  benefit  of  congressional  liberality,  further  appropria- 
tions will  be  necessary,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  institution  de- 
velops in  power,  size  and  utility — the  end  for  which  Dr.  Gregory 
and  his  coadjutors  are  striving  with  all  the  force  and  wisdom  at 
their  command  ;  and  they  deserve  public  confidence  and  support. 

Vlir.— STATE  REFORM  SCHOOL 

The  "  act  for  the  reformation  of  juvenile  offenders  and  va- 
grants," approved  March  5th,  1867,  established  an  institution,  to 
be  known  as  the  "  state  reform  school." 

There  arc  two  methods  of  dealing  with  juvenile  ofiendere,  of 
which  one  is  to  treat  them  as  criminals,  and  inflict  upon  them 
such  punishment  as  is  ordinarily  inflicted  by  custody  in  jails  and 
penitentiaries  ;  the  other,  to  treat  them  as  ignorant  and  neglected 
children,  whose  parents  are  incompetent  or  inefficient,  and  who 
therefore  need  better  care  and  training  during  the  period  of  mi- 
nority than  their  parents  are  able  to  give  them.  The  first  theory 
consigns  them  to  prison,  for  a  specified  term  of  confinement,  ac- 
cording to  their  offence.  The  second  places  them  in  charge  of 
state  officers,  to  whom  they  are  virtually  apprenticed  or  bound, 
until  of  age,  to  be  educated  and  fitted  to  become  useful  citizens  of 
the  commonwealth. 
—32 
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Both  of  these  methods  of  treatment  rest  upon  correct  le^al  prin- 
ciples, sanctioned  by  the  courts  of  nearly  or  quite  all  the  states  of 
the  union.  There  are,  of  course,  many  vicious  or  neglected  chil- 
dren, who  have  not  committed  any  overt  criminal  act,  who  are  in 
the  streets  of  all  our  larger  towns  and  cities,  in  process  of  training 
for  a  career  of  crime.  It  is  certain  that  the  jails  exercise  upon 
such  no  reformatory  influence.  No  private  eflbrt  is  sufiiciently 
powerful  to  reach  and  restrain  them.  Hence  has  arisen  the  spe- 
cial class  of  institutions,  known  as  reform  schools,  of  which  there 
are  now  about  thirty  in  the  United  States,  with  substantially  iden- 
tical principles  and  modes  of  organization  and  discipline  ;  each  of 
the  two  words  in  their  common  title  being  significant  of  their  dis- 
tinctive aim. 

From  the  title  given  to  the  institution  with  whose  organization 
they  were  entrusted,  and  from  the  language  of  various  sections  of 
the  act,  (particularly  sections  twelve,  sixteen  and  seventeen,)  as 
well  as  from  the  known  intentions  of  the  members  of  the  Illinois 
state  teachers'  association,  to  whose  efforts  the  passage  of  the  act 
in  question  was  measurably  due,  the  trustees  have  assumed  that 
the  general  assembly  purposed  to  adopt  the  second  of  the  two 
methods  enumerated  above,  and  have  erected  buildings  suitable 
to  that  end,  similar  to  those  at  Westborough,  Massachusetts. 

But  the  language  of  several  of  the  sections  of  the  law,  especially 
of  that  section  which  requires  the  trustees  to  receive  all  the  con- 
victs in  the  penitentiary  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  all  the 
children  sentenced  to  the  county  jails  of  the  state,  whose  unex- 
pired term  shall  not  be  less  than  six  months,  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  real  purpose  of  the  general  assembly  was  to  provide  for 
the  erection  of  a  prison,  in  the  strict  sense,  with  a  view  to  reliev- 
ing the  penitentiary  and  jails  of  the  state  from  the  various  evils 
incident  to  overcrowdino:. 

It  is  evident  that  this  law  will  require  modification,  in  one  di- 
rection or  the  other,  by  the  present  Assembly. 

The  trustees  of  the  reform  school  located  the  institution  at  Bon- 
tiaC)  in  Livingston  county,  in  consideration  of  the  following  sub- 
scription : 
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LiviEgston  county  bonds $60,000 

Bonds  of  the  town  of  Pontiac ii*Tf.iO .  *fc,:i4>j-4,>,-|j^ ....   25,000 

Chicago  and  Alton  R.  R.  freights. .'. . 5,000 

Lands,  (given  by  Jesse  W.  Fell) 10,000 

Total $90,000 

The  trustees  have  erected  a  main  building  one  hundred  and 
eighty-three  feet  long,  fifty-nine  feet  in  width  in  the  wing,  and 
sixty-seven  feet  in  the  centre,  with  a  rear  building  for  engine  and 
boiler  rooms,  laundry,  etc.     They  have  expended  : 

For  real  estate $32,246  75 

For  building 69,152  67 

For  improvements 1,032  02 

For  trustees,  and  other  expenses 5,661  28 

Due  on  contracts  not  completed 30,324  32 

Total $138,417  04 

They  have  employed  as  superintendent,  Mr.  George  "W.  Per- 
kins, late  warden  of  the  Illinois  penitentiary,  and  formerly  super- 
intendent of  the  reform  school  at  Chicago,  in  which  position  ho 
attracted  the  notice,  and  elicited  the  warmest  commendations  of 
the  friends  of  prison  reform  throughout  the  country. 

IX.— SOUTHERN  NORMAL  UNIVERSITY. 

The  act  creating  the  Southern  Illinois  Normal  University  was 
approved  March  9th,  1869. 

Five  trustees  were  appointed  under  this  act,  three  of  them  for 
four  years,  and  two  of  them  for  two  years,  who  were  intrusted 
with  the  selection  of  a  site,  the  erection  of  a  building,  and  the  or- 
ganization and  management  of  the  institution.  They  were  di- 
rected to  advertise  for  bids  for  the  location,  and  to  select  from 
among  the  places  competing  therefor,  the  one  which  should,  all 
things  considered,  offer  the  most  advantageous  conditions,  provi- 
ded that  the  site  should  be  south  of  the  line  of  the  Alton  and  Terre 
Haute  railroad.  To  enable  them  to  erect  the  building  and  make 
the  improvements  preparatory  to  the  reception  of  pupils,  and  to 
supply  the  necessary  furniture  for  the  same,  the  sum  of  seventy- 
five  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated. 
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Tho  points  competing  for  the  location  were  found  to  be  Anna, 
Carlisle,  Carbondale,  Centralia,  DuQuoin,  Irvington,  Jouesboro, 
Olney,  Pana,  South  Pass,  Tamaroa,  and  Yandalia  :  twelve  in  all. 
Each  was  examined,  and  Carbondale,  in  Jackson  county,  finally 
selected. 

The  designs  and  specifications  adopted  for  the  building  were 
furnished  by  a  St,  Louis  architect,  Mr.  Thomas  "Walsh. 

Rev.  E.  J.  Palmer,  of  the  board  of  trustees,  was  elected  super- 
intendent of  construction. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Campbell,  of  Carbondale,  a  very  reliable  citizen,  en- 
tered into  contract  with  the  board  to  erect  the  building  according 
to  plans  and  specifications  for  sixty-five  thousand  of  the  seventy- 
five  thousand  dollars  appropriated  by  the  state,  and  all  the  Other 
assets,  in  the  shape  of  donations  and  subscriptions.  These  assets 
were  nominally : 

Bonds  of  the  city  of  Carbondale $100,000 

Jackson  county  bonds  (promised) 50,000 

Illinois  Central  railroad  freights 25,000 

Lands,  valued  at 53,500 

Stone  for  foundation 500 

Total 8229,000 

Their  actual  value  was  much  less.  The  city  bonds  are  probably 
worth  seventy -five  cents  on  the  dollar,  the  population  of  Carbon- 
dale being  only  twenty-five  hundred,  so  that  the  subscription 
amounted  to  forty  dollars  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
place.  The  amount  likely  to  be  realized  from  the  Illinois  Central 
railroad  freights,  is  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  dollars.  The  Jackson 
county  subscription  proved  to  be  blank  paper.  It  appears  that 
the  county  court  never  issued  any  order  for  the  election  at  which 
the  subscription  was  voted ;  that  the  election  would,  in  any  case^ 
have  needed  to  be  legalized  by  the  subsequent  action  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly;  that  the  new  constitution,  since  adopted,  renders 
such  action  impossible  ;  and  that  the  new  county  court,  elected  af- 
ter the  subscription,  refused  to  issue  the  promised  bonds.  Mr. 
Campbell's  valuation  of  the  total  assets  is  $110,000. 

The  experience  of  this  institution  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
unsatisfactory  results  of  inviting  competition  for  location.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  statement  just  made,  it  should  be  added,   that  ah 
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though  the  reason  given  in  the  law  for  requiring  the  site  to  be 
south  of  the  Alton  and  Terre  Haute  railroad  is,  "  a  view  of  ob- 
taining a  good  supply  of  water,"  the  actual  supply  is  greatly  in- 
ferior to  that  at  Jacksonville,  already  commented  upon  in  this  re- 
port. The  wells  in  the  town  do  not  furnish  a  sufficient  supply  for 
the  use  of  private  families.  A  well  was  dug,  twenty-six  feet  deep, 
ten  feet  through  the  solid  rock,  to  furnish  water  for  building  pur- 
poses, and  in  the  dry  season  it  does  not  afford  drinking  water  for 
the  workmen.  At  other  times  there  are  four  or  live  feet  of  water 
in  it.  But  for  making  mortar,  etc.,  a  supply  was  obtained  by 
damming  a  ravine  upon  the  grounds. 

The  reason  for  making  the  contract  with  Mr.  Campbell,  was, 
that  there  were  defects  in  the  title  to  the  lands  donated  by  the  city, 
which  the  board  could  not  correct  without  difficulty.  Mr.  Camp- 
bell assumed  the  trouble  and  risk  of  securing  quit  claim  deeds 
from  all  who  might  assert  a  claim,  and  relieved  the  board  from 
all  responsibility  in  the  matter. 

The  site  of  the  new  university  contains  twenty  acres,  and  is  one- 
half  mile  south  of  the  public  square.  Where  the  building  stands, 
it  is  twenty-eight  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  railway.  The  edifice, 
which  faces  the  road,  is  two  hundred  and  nine  feet  in  length,  sub- 
stantially and  well  built,  so  far  as  it  has  been  completed,  and  taste- 
ful in  design  and  appearance.'^  The  contract  requires  its  comple- 
tion by  September  1st,  1871 ;  but  it  will  not  be  possible  ta  have 
it  ready  for  nse  by  that  time.  Several  changes  from  the  plans  and 
specifications  have  been  found  necessary,  some  of  which  have  been 
made  at  the  contractor's  expense,  others,  amounting  to  $23,508,  at 
the  expense  of  the  state.  Other  changes,  yet  to  be  made,  will  cost 
it  is  estimated,  $22,000.  The  total  cost  of  building  to  the  state 
under  the  contract,  therefore,  will  be : 

Assets  in  Mr.  Campbell's  possession $110,000  00 

Appropriation  by  state,  1869 65,000  00 

Expended  by  trustees  on  building  account* 5,278  40 

Changes  made  in  plan 45,508  00 

Total   $225,786  40 

*  A  detailed  description  of  it,  accompanied  by  diagrams,  may  be  found  in  the 
eightli  biennial]  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  made  to  the 
present  General  Assembly. 
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The  actual  cost  will  exceed  this  sum  by  fifty  thousand  dollars  at 
least,  being  the  amount  of  the  Jackson  county  subscription,  if  uot 
more.  Mr.  Campbell's  private  books  will  show  how  much.  He 
alleges  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  him  to  complete  his  contract 
without  this  money,  and  that  he  will  be  compelled,  after  exhaust- 
ing his  own  means,  to  throw  it  up,  or  come  upon  his  bondholders. 
The  amount  of  his  bond  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

It  will  be  for  the  General  Assembly  to  decide  what  action  to  take, 
under  these  unfortunate  circumstances.  Jackson  county,  by  vir- 
tue of  a  promise,  which  it  cannot  fulfil,  has  secured  the  location, 
against  all  competitors.  Mr.  Campbell,  the  contractor,  has  no 
legal  recourse  in  case  the  state  shall  hold  him  to  the  letter  of  his 
bond.  The  state  will  own  a  building,  when  completed,  fully  worth 
its  actual  cost.  The  question  is  one  of  equity,  whether  it  is  just, 
to  require  him  to  pay  from  his  own  pocket  fifty  thousand  dollars 
of  that  cost  or  not.  The  decision  of  this  question  will  require  a 
more  minute  examination  than  the  board  of  public  charities  has 
yet  been  able  to  give  it. 

X.— (SOUTHERN)  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

The  act  creating  the  (Southern)  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  was  ap- 
proved April  16th,  1869. 

The  object  of  this  act  is  to  establish  an  "  asylum  "  for  the  cus- 
tody of  incurables,  as  distinguished  from  a  "hospital"  for  cure. 
It  might  be  easily  and  abundantly  proved,  that  this  design  is  both 
impracticable  and  undesirable,  and  that  the  law  in  this  particular 
needs  amending. 

For  the  carrying  out  of  the  design  of  the  act,  tlie  lieutenant 
governor  and  four  citizens,  selected  by  the  governor,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  are  appointed  a  board  of  com- 
missioners, charged  with  the  duty  of  selecting  a  site  and  erecting 
the  necessary  buildings,  upon  the  most  approved  plan,  of  sufficient 

Items,  (not  paid  to  Mr.  CampbeU  ) 

Architect $2 ,  000  00 

Site 1,500  00 

Drainage  and  pipe 362  40 

Furnaces  and  ventilating  pipe 1 ,  100  00 

Advertising  for  bids  for  site 316  00 

$5,278  '10 
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capacity  to  accommodate  at  least  three  hundred  inmates.  Until 
the  completion  of  the  buildings  and  the  opening  of  the  asylum, 
they  are  allowed  the  same  compensation  as  the  commissioners  en- 
gaged in  erecting  the  new  state  house,  namely  :  "  five  dollars  per 
day  for  time  of  actual  service." 

The  site  selected  is  Anna,  in  Union  county.  More  beautifully 
wooded  and  diversified  grounds  than  the  commissioners  have 
secured,  cannot  be  found  in  the  state  of  Illinois,  nor  better  natural 
facilities  for  drainage.  The  supply  of  water,  from  a  large  spring 
upon  the  premises,  is  said  to  be  sufiicient,  but  the  history  of  other 
institutions  tends  to  weaken  confidence  in  the  statement,  until  its 
truth  is  established  by  experience.  The  plans  adopted  are  very 
beautiful.  They  were  furnished  by  Mr.  Thomas  J.  "Walsh,  of  St. 
Louis,  the  architect  of  the  Southern  Normal  University.  The 
commissioners  of,  public  charities  at  one  time  hoped,  that  in  this 
asylum,  some  modifications  of  the  existing  system  of  caring  for  the 
insane  would  be  introduced,  in  accordance  with  the  action  of  the 
conference,  whose  proceedings  are  reported  on  page  -—  of  this 
report.  That  hope  is  disappointed.  The  plan  adopted  is  that  of 
a  centre  building  and  two  wings,  for  five  hundred  patients,  who 
will  be  confined  as  usual,  in  wards,  with  barred  windows  and 
locked  doors.  Very  little  progress  has  been  made  in  the  work  of 
building,  in  consequence  of  various  delays  attending  the  selection 
of  a  site,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate.  All  that  has  been 
done  thus  far,  is  to  lay  the  foundation  for  one  wing,  and  make  the 
excavation  for  what  it  is  said  will  be  the  finest  sewer  in  the  state. 
The  contract  made  by  the  commissioners,  however,  secures  the 
completion  of  the  wing  commenced,  by  December,  1871. 

The  donation  made  by  the  citizens  of  Union  county,  to  secure 
the  location,  was  forty  dollars  of  the  price  of  each  acre  thus 
far  purchased  for  the  use  of  the  asylum.  The  amount  thus  real- 
ized was  $11,606  80.  Governor  Dougherty  also  contributed'stone 
for  the  foundation,  valued  at  five  hundred  dollars. 

XL— XORTHERX  ILLINOIS  HOSPITAL  AKD  ASYLUM  FOll  THE  INSANE. 

The  act  creating  the  Korthern  Illinois  Hospital  and  Asylum  for 
the  Insane,  was  approved  April  16th,  1869. 

The  act  provides  for  the  appointment,  by  the  governor,  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  of  nine  commissioners,  no 
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two  of  whom  shall  reside  in  the  same  county,  to  select  a  site  :  who 
shall  receive  two  dollars  per  day,  each,  for  every  day  spent  in  lo- 
cating said  institution,  and  their  actual  necessary  expenses  during 
the  time  employed  in  said  service.  After  the  location,  the  erec- 
tion of  buildings  and  government  and  management  of  the  insti- 
tution are  entrusted  to  throe  trustees,  appointed  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, who  receive  two  dollars  per  diem  while  actually  engaged  in 
the  discharge  of  their  official  duties,  and  their  necessary  traveling 
expenses  in  going  to  and  returning  from  the  meetings  of  the 
board. 

The  law  requires  the  trustees  to  make  provision  for  the  accom- 
modation of  three  hundred  patients,  upon  the  existing  plan,  or  if 
they  prefer  it,  upon  the  "  cottage  system."  It  appropriated  for 
this  purpose,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-live  thousand 
dollars. 

The  site  selected  is  Elgin,  Kane  county,  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Fox  river. 

The  donation  received  from  the  citizens  of  Elgin,  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

One  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  for  site,  valued  at $16,000 

Spring,  valued  at 2,500 

Chicago  and  iNTorthwestern  railroad  freights 3,000 


Total 121,500 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  land  and  buildings,  according  to  plans 

and  specifications,  embracing  a  central  edifice  and  two  wings,  is  a 

little  over  $500,000. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  commissioners  design,  at  least, 

a  partial  combination  of  the  cottage  with  the  congregate  systems. 

XII.— ILLINOIS  SOLDIERS'  COLLEGE. 

This  institution,  at  Fulton,  in  Whiteside  county,  is  not  owned 
by  the  state  of  Illinois,  but  has  been  aided,  in  years  past,  by 
grants  of  money  from  the  public  treasury.  The  act  of  February 
27th,  1867,  appropriated  a  sum  not  exceeding  twenty-five  thou- 
sand dollars,  annually,  for  two  years,  to  be  applied  solely  to  the 
maintenance  and  education  of  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors  regu- 
larly discharged  from  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
support  and  education  of  indigent  orphans  or  half  orphans  of  de- 
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ceased  soldiers  and  sailors  in  said  service,  above  the  age  of  twelve 
years,  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  dollars  per  annum  for  each  stu- 
dent. It  prescribes  also  the  mode  of  admission  to  the  college,  as 
a  pupil  of  the  state,  and  the  method  of  auditing  and  paying  the 
state  accounts.  The  act  of  March  10th,  1869,  appropriated  a  sum 
not  exceeding  twenty  thousand  dollars,  applicable  to  the  same  ob- 
ject, at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  per  annum 
for  each  student.  The  ainounts  paid  from  the  treasury,  under 
these  acts,  have  been  : 

In  1867 . .  a $  2,453  25 

In  1868 15,473  45 

In  1869 20,036  82 

In  1870 , 14,154  45 

Total $52,117  97 

The  board  of  charities  never  paid  a  visit  to  this  institution  in 
a  body.  Several  of  the  members  went,  at  diflerent  times,  singly 
or  together.  The  impression  made  upon  their  minds  was,  that 
the  principal,  Col.  Leander  A.  Potter,  formerly  a  professor  in  the 
Kormal  University,  is  a  very  faithful  and  competent  officer ;  that 
the  teaching  and  discipline  in  the  college,  are  better  than  usual  in 
schools  of  its  class  and  grade  ;  that  the  financial  management  is 
thorough  and  economical ;  but  that  the  instruction  given  is  very 
elementary,  and  with  a  few  exceptions,  not  above  what  conld  be 
obtained  in  a  good  district  school. 

The  receipts  from  other  sources  have  been  comparatively  small. 
The  appropriation  by  the  state  has  not  covered  the  actual  cost  of 
board  and  tuition  of  state  pupils,  as  the  following  statement  shows. 

The  whole  number  of  counties  represented  in  the  Soldiers'  Col- 
lege, during  the  past  two  years,  has  been  eighty  ;  the  whole  num- 
ber of  students,  three  hundred  and  fourteen;  the  whole  number 
of  weeks'  attendance,  twelve  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  ;  and  the  average  attendance,  for  each  student,  one  year  of 
forty  weeks.  The  total  expenditures  have  been  $50,765  25 ;  aver- 
age weekly  expenditure  ^er  capita,  four  dollars  and  five  cents  ; 
cost  of  a  year's  board  and  tuition,  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  dol- 
lars; amount  appropriated  by  the  state,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  dollars. 
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It  is  questionable  whetlier  the  twenty-second  section  of  article 
fourth,  of  the  new  constitution,  will  admit  of  further  appropria- 
tions to  this  college. 


XIII.— CHICAGO  EYE  AND  EAR  INFIRMARY. 

A  historical  sketch  of  this  useful  institution,  of  which  the  citi- 
zens of  Chicago  are  justly  proud,  has  been  already  printed  on  the 
177th  page  of  this  report,  among  the  private  charities  of  Cook 
county.  There  is  no  institution  in  the  state  which  more  mani- 
festly fulfills  the  end  of  its  existence,  or  which  accomplishes  greater 
good,  at  less  cost,  than  this.  Its  management  is  thoroughly  con- 
scientious and  pains-taking.  It  has  received,  in  all,  from  the 
state,  $20,000,  which  has  been  money  well  bestowed.  The 
section  of  the  new  constitution,  already  referred  to,  will  prevent 
it  from  receiving  further  appropriations,  if  it  remains  a  private 
corporation.  The  trustees  purpose  introducing  a  bill  conveying 
all  the  property  of  the  infirmary  to  the  state  of  Illinois,  and  mak- 
ing it  purely  a  state  institution.  Such  a  bill  will  have  the  cordial 
support  of  this  board. 


PRIVATE  ASYLUM  AT  BATAVIA. 

Under  the  fifth  section  of  the  act  establishing  the  board  of  pub- 
lic charities,  the  commissioners  have  visited  a  private  insane 
asylum,  at  Batavia,  in  Kane  county,  owned  and  superintended  by 
Dr.  R.  J.  Patterson,  late  superintendent  of  the  Iowa  insane  asy- 
lum. They  take  pleasure  in  testifying  to  the  general  air  of  quiet 
and  comfort  in  this  institution,  which  is  exclusively  for  female 
patients,  and  of  limited  capacity.  They  recommend  it  to  public 
confidence  and  patronage. 

Although  there  are  objections  to  private  institutions,  on  the 
score  of  their  being  more  liable  to  be  perverted  to  wrongful  uses, 
and  less  susceptible  of  a  proper  classification  of  inmates,  there  are 
also  arguments  upon  the  other  side,  which  may  be  briefly  stated. 

The  cost  of  their  erection  and  furnishing  is  not  a  charge  upon 
the  public  treasury,  and  does  not  add  to  the  burden  of  taxation. 

Thev  admit  of  a  higher  grade  of  social  surroundings,  than  the 
state  is  able  or  willing  to  provide,  in  a  public  institution.     Such 
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surroundiugs  are  indispensable  to  the  comfort  of  certain  patients' 
whose  friends  can  aiford  to  pay  their  cost. 

By  their  multiplication,  they  bring  the  asylum  nearer  to  the 
patient.  They  secure  a  greater  degree  of  personal  attention  to 
individual  inmates. 

They  allow  the  superintendent  more  leisure  for  the  study  of 
current  medical  literature. 

They  increase  the  personal  responsibility  of  the  superintendent 
to  the  friends  of  his  patients. 

They  are  more  likely,  for  various  reasons,  to  result  in  a  real 
advance  in  this  branch  of  the  science  of  medicine. 

They  relieve  the  state  of  a  portion  of  the  burden  of  expense 
incident  to  the  care  of  the  insane. 

If  thoroughly  and  frequently  inspected  by  officers  of  the  state, 
as  the  public  institutions  are,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  much  lia- 
bility to  abuse  in  consecpence  of  their  comparative  privacy ;  espe- 
cially under  tlie  operation  of  the  personal  liberty  bill. 

In  these  reasons,  the  commissioners  approve  of  Dr.  Patterson's 
enterprise,  and  would  be  glad  to  see  other  similar  institutions 
spring  up,  as  far  as  there  may  be  any  demand  for  them. 


PART  EIGHTH— CONCLUSION. 


The  board  of  commissioners  of  public  charities,  in  concluding 
their  report,  apologize  for  its  length,  on  account  of  its  being  the 
first,  and  on  account  of  the  extent  of  ground  which  had  to  be 
covered,  in  it,  as  well  as  their  want  of  time  to  master  more  fully 
the  details  of  the  gigantic  system  of  public  relief,  of  which  it  is  a 
partial  record. 

Every  day  has  demonstrated  the  necessity  and  utility  of  this 
commission,  by  unfolding  work  remaining  to  be  done,  in  order  to 
give  completeness  and  simplicity  to  the  system.  The  experience 
of  the  past  two  years  has  served  to  give  a  clear  and  comprehen- 
sive view  of  the  labors  of  the  next  two  years. 
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First  :  with  regard  to  the  state  and  county  institutions  alike, 
the  board  asks  for  such  legishition,  as  will  enable  them  to  give,  with 
accuracy,  the  statistics  of  public  charity  and  correction.  Theee 
statistics  should  show — 

As  to  the  inmates  : 

(1)  The  age,  sex,  color,  nativity,  parentage,  civil  condition,  oc- 
cupation and  pecuniary  ability  of  each  ;  as  well  as  the  duration 
and  nature  of  the  causes,  which  have  made  him  or  her  a  fit  sub- 
ject for  public  care. 

(2)  The  date  and  manner  of  his  admission  to  the  institution  of 
Avhicli  he  is  an  inmate,  and  the  date  and  manner  of  his  discharge. 

As  to  the  cost : 

(1)  The  cost  of  provision  for  his  care  and  treatment,  including 
the  cost  of  land,  buildings,  and  necessary  furniture. 

(2)  The  cost  of  his  maintenance,  so  stated  as  to  admit  of  a  com- 
parison of  the  expense  of  the  different  items  in  different  institu- 
tions and  localities,  and  also  of  a  correct  calculation  of  the  expense 
2)er  capita. 

(3)  "With  regard  to  criminals,  it  is  desirable  to  know  the  cost  of 
prosecution  and  of  conviction. 

As  to  the  results : 

(1)  The  history  of  the  inmates,  as  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained, 
after  leaving  the  institution,  prison  or  almshouse. 

(2)  The  number  of  persons  who  need  and  should  receive  public 
care,  who  fail  to  obtain  it. 

The  only  method  of  obtaining  these  statistics,  is  to  require  the 
authorities  in  charge  of  all  public  institutions,  jails  and  alms- 
houses, in  the  state,  to  keep  permanent  records,  upon  a  uniform 
system,  and  to  forward  to  the  seat  of  government,  monthly  or 
quarterly,  a  copy  of  the  record  kept,  for  collation  and  tabulation, 
that  it  may  be  presented  to  the  General  Assembly  as  a  substantial 
aid  to  legislation. 

Second  :  the  board  asks  authority  to  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
next  General  Assembly  a  thoroughly  considered  general  law,  for 
the  regulation  of  the  state  and  county  institutions.  Such  a  law 
can  be  prepared,  and  needs  to  be;  but  not  without  tbo  most  care- 
ful adjustment  of  all  apparently  conflicting  interests,  which  re- 
quires time  for  consultation   and  reflection,  and  very  wide  and 
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minute  information,  as  to  the  relations'and  working  of  the  present 
system,  such  as  the  commissioners  feel  that  they  have  not  yet 
obtained. 

Third  :  the  board  asks  for  special  authority  to  continue  its  in- 
vestigation of  the  county  system  of  jails  and  almshouses,  with 
particular  reference  to  its  cost  and  results,  and  the  possibility  of 
such  modifications  of  the  same,  as  will  diminish  the  cost  and  be 
more  fruitful  of  benefit  to  society  at  large,  keeping  constan,tly  in 
view  the  true  aim  of  all  legislation  upon  this  subject,  namely :  a 
diminution  of  the  number  of  criminals  and  paupers. 

Fourth  :  the  board  has  a  very  high  appreciation  of  the  neces- 
sity and  possibility  of  making  a  national  system  [of  state  boards^ 
of  similar  powers  and  duties,  a  thoroughly  efiective  means  of  inter- 
state communication  and  exchange  of  facts  and  conclusions  re- 
lating to  the  various  subjects  with  whoso  study  they  are  specially 
charged.  The  immediate  aim  and  results  of  any  state  board  are 
local ;  but  its  outlook  and  influence,  in  competent  hands,  must 
very  far  transcend  the  narrow  boundaries  of  a  state,  or  even  of 
the  nation,  and  prove,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  world-wide. 
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Insanity.  Jdiocy,  Blindness  and  Deaf  Mutism 
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A.  D.  1870. 
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PART  FIRST. 


MISFOETUNE 


PART  FIRST -MISFORTUNE. 


CHAPTER  FIRST. 
Misfortune:  its  Origin. 


Misfortune  defined — Complication  of  the  cjtuaes  of  misfortune — Their  operation,  uniform  and  constant 
— Causes  of  misfortiuie  classitiod — Influence  of  hereditary  descent — Consanguineous  marriages — 
Congenital  misfortune — Influence  of  sex — Connexion  between  misfortune  and  disease — Accidental 
causes  of  misfortune — luflueuce  of  soil  and  climate — Social  organization — The  vices  of  iudividiuvls 
—Summary. 

The  word  Misfortune  or  Infirmity,  in  this  report,  is  employed  in  con- 
tradistinction to  Crime,  to  designate,  under  a  general  title,  the  various 
calamities  which  afflict  human  society  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  pub- 
lic provision  for  their  relief  a  necessity. 

Under  this  general  head  may  be  included  pauperism,  insanity,  idiocy, 
blindness,  deaf-mutism,  orphanage,  and  some  forms  of  disease. 

Tlie  causes  to  which  the  i^revalence  of  misfortune  may  be  attributed 
are  some  of  them  palpable,  while  others  are  comiiaratively  obscure. 

The  tendency  of  the  human  mind  is  to  seek  for  isolated  causes,  to  re- 
fer particular  eifects  to  the  operation  of  some  particular  cause,  instead 
of  recognizing  the  fact  that  a  multitude  of  causes  conspire  to  produce 
every  a<itual  result.  Every  event  is  a  link  in  a  chain  whose  beginning 
and  end  are  in  eternity,  ^ot  only  this  ;  but  every  event  is  also  due  to 
the  combined  influence  of  many  causes,  all  in  active  and  harmonious 
operation  at  the  moment  of  its  occurrence.  Each  particular  event  is  a 
necessary  incident  in  the  general  march  of  destiny ;  the  product  of  a 
multitude  of  factors  ;  the  resultant  of  a  multitude  of  forces  ;  and  itself 
one  among  many  causes  of  succeeding  events. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  among  students  of  the  science  of  social  life, 
that  the  operation  of  the  causes  of  misfortune  is,  upon  any  extended 
scale  of  observation,  uniform  and  constant.  In  difterent  localities,  dif- 
ferent causes  will  operate  with  different  degrees  of  intensity ;  but  the 
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laws  which  govern  the  unfolding  of  our  social  life,  are  as  immutable  as 
the  hiws  which  determine  the  growth  of  a  plant  or  of  an  animal,  or 
which  control  the  movement  of  the  stars  and  the  succession  of  the 
seasons.  Nor  are  these  laws  undiscoverable  by  man.  They  form  a  i)art 
of  the  laws  of  nature.  Many  of  them  have  already  been  discovered 
and  stated.  Their  statement  and  demonstration  rest  upon  extended 
and  approximately  acciu-ate  statistical  observations,  as  a  pyramid  rests 
upon  its  base.  The  present  report  T\all  exliibit,  in  a  subsequent  chapter, 
abundant  evidence  of  the  universality  and  uniformity  of  their  applica- 
tion, as  shown  in  the  distribution  of  the  varieties  of  misfortune,  relatively 
to  each  other,  to  the  total  population  of  any  district,  to  density  of  pop- 
ulation, to  the  age  of  a  community,  to  climatic  conditions,  to  individual 
age  and  race  and  sex. 

According  to  the  view  just  expressed,  the  causes  of  misfortune  and 
also  of  crime  are  to  be  sought  in  the  entire  social  condition  and  external 
relations  of  any  people.  To  enumerate  and  classify  them  all  is  a  task 
of  exceeding  magnitude  and  difficulty.  The  general  classification  given 
in  the  first  report  of  the  Illinois  Board  of  Public  Charities  is  perhaps  as 
simple  and  comprehensive  as  any. 

The  causes  of  dependence  may  be  differently  classified,  according  to  the  point  of  view  taten. 

A  broad  and  obvious  generalization  divides  thoin  into  physical  and  moral. 

A  seo<md,  more  minute  and  very  convenient  division,  is  into  accidental,  hereditary,  constitutional, 
circumstantial,  social  and  personal. 

Accidental  causes  are  such  as  it  was  impossible  to  foresee  and  guard  against ;  e.  g.,  a  fall,  a  blow  on  the 
head,  etc. 

Hereditary  causes  are  those  peculiarities  of  physical  or  mental  organization,  derived  from  an- 
cestors, near  or  remote  ;  as  when  a  deaf-mute  is  born  of  parents  who  are  deaf-mutes. 

The  cause  of  dependence  may  be  said  to  be  coiistittUional,  when,  without  being  able  to  trace  it  back  to 
ancestors,  near  or  remote,  the  dependence  is  nevertheless  the  result  of  individual  organization  ;  as  in 
the  case  of  a  child  deformed  or  idiotic  from  birth. 

Circumstantial  causes  are  very  varied  in  their  nature.  Under  this  head  may  be  classed  all  those  phy- 
sical suiToundings,  which  create  or  foster  dependence ;  such  as  insuflicient  or  improper  food,  a  vitiated 
atmosphere,  the  want  of  light,  of  lieat,  etc. 

Social  causes  are  those  which  inhere  in  the  organization  of  society,  whether  that  organization  is  de- 
liberate or  unconscious.  Evil  associations,  social  exclusion,  vicious  legislation,  and  a  corrupt  adminis- 
tration of  the  law,  are  illustrations  of  this  class. 

Finally,  all  causes  not  falling  under  either  of  the  above  categories,  may  be  classed  as  personaL  In 
this  case,  dependence  results  from  the  iincompelled  ignorance  or  vice  of  the  dependent  person  himself. 

In  tracing  the  origin  of  misfortune,  or  dependence,  a  very  prominent 
position  must  be  assigned  to  the  influence  of  hereditary  descent.  The 
Scriptures  tell  us  that  the  ruler  of  the  universe  visits  the  sins  of  the 
parents  upon  the  third  and  fourth  generation  of  their  offspring,  and 
that  "the  fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes,  and  their  childi'en's  teeth  are 
set  on  edge."  ]S"o  fact  is  more  familiar  to  physicians,  than  that  what  is 
technically  calltMl  "diathesis,"  i.  e.,  a  constitutional  temperament  pre- 
disposed to  certain  diseases,  is  capable  of  transmission  not  only  from 
father  to  son,  but  from  grand-parents  to  their  grand-children.  Disease 
itself  may  be  transmitted,  but  the  transmission  of  a  tendency  or  predis- 
position to  disease  is  of  more  frequent  occurrence.    la  this  case  the 
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child  or  grand-child  of  an  insane  or  blind  or  mute  or  idiotic  ancestor  is 
born  with  a  peculiar  susceptibility  to  the  same  infirmity.  He  may  not 
be  born  deaf  or  blind,  and  yet  any  accidental  or  other  cause  may  pro- 
duce deafness  or  blindness  in  his  case,  which  woidd  not  have  had  the 
same  eftect,  but  for  his  inherited  liability  to  such  a  calamity.  Or  an  in- 
sane parent  may  rear  a  family,  some  of  whose  members  are  afflicted 
with  the  insane  "diathesis,"  while  others  are  not;  and  those  who  do  not 
possess  the  inheritance  in  their  own  persons  may  transmit  it  to  their  de- 
scendants. In  the  third  or  fourth  generation,  it  may  manifest  itself  in  a 
renewed  outbreak  of  insanity.  A  hereditary  tendency-  to  insanity  or 
idiocy  may  be  inferred,  not  unfrequently,  from  the  presence  of  insanity 
or  idiocy  in  the  collateral  branches  of  one's  family,  even  where  one's  own 
parents  and  grand-parents  have  escaped  the  affliction.  These  facts  are 
perfectly  well  known,  and  are  often  referred  to  in  medical  treatises, 
and  in  the  reports  of  public  institutions,  with  numerous  illustrations 
from  actual  life.  What  is  true  of  misfortune,  in  this  x^articular,  is 
equally  true  of  criminal  dispositions. 

In  the  Forty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  the  following  inferences  are  drawn 
from  a  careful  inquiry  into  the  private  life  of  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  families,  in  which  one  or  both  of  the  parents  was  a  deaf  mute. 

1.  If  two  deaf  mutes  marry,  both,  of  whom  lost  their  hearing  in  early  life,  they  will  bo  no  more  likely 
to  have  deaf  and  dumb  children  than  persons  who  can  hear  and  speak.  No  instance  of  mute  children 
from  such  parents  has  ever  occurred,  among  tliose  who  have  been  educated  at  this  institution. 

2.  If  a  congenital  deaf  mute  (i.  e.  a  persfiu  born  a  deaf  mute)  marry  a  hearing  and  speaking  person, 
and  have  children,  the  probability  that  there  will  be  at  least  one  deaf  and  dumb  child  in  such  family 
will  be  as  one  to  Hxtfen.  The  result  will  be  the  same,  in  case  one  born  deaf  should  marry  a  mute  who 
lost  hearing  in  childhood. 

3.  If  two  congenital  deaf-mutes  marry,  the  probability  that  there  will  be  one  or  more  deaf  and 
dumb  children  in  the  family  ■will  be  as  nine  to  eight. 

The  ratio  in  the  above  statements  has  reference  to  families  only.  It  may  be  interesting  to  some  per- 
sons to  know  what  proportion  of  the  children  of  such  marriages  will  be  deaf  and  dumb.  Drawing  our 
inference*  as  before  from  the  facts  above  detailed,  we  conclude  : 

4.  That  the  deaf  and  dumb  children  of  parents,  only  one  of  whom  is  congenitiilly  deaf,  will  be  to 
their  healing  children  as  four  toforty-Hcven,  or  about  one  to  twelve. 

5.  That  the  deaf  and  dumb  children  of  parents,  both  of  whom  are  congenitally  deaf,  will  be  to  their 
hearing  children  as  three  to  Jive. 

It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  parents  having  near  relatives  who  had  been  born  deaf,  will  be 
more  likely  to  have  deaf  and  dumb  children  than  those  who  have  no  such  relatives,  and  this  has  been 
our  opinion  ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  sustained  Viy  the  facts  in  the  case.  Eight  out  of  seventeen 
families  where  the  parents  were  both  V)orn  deaf,  have  had  none  but  hearing  children  ;  and  yet  one  or 
both  of  the  parents  of  each  of  these  families  had  mar  relatives  also  born  deaf.  There  seems  to  be  a 
tendency  in  some  families  to  deafness,  which  occa.sionally  manifests  itself  in  two  or  three  collateral 
branches,  and  then  disappears.  Sometimes,  however,  it  reappears  in  the  second  generation,  and,  very 
rarely  in  the  third.    Beyond  this  we  have  no  evidence  from  facts  that  it  has  over  been  i)ropagated.* 

*The  conclusions  drawn  by  Dr.  H.  P.  Peet,  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  dift'er  somewhat  from  the  statements  ijuoted  above  from  the  Hartford  report.  Dr. 
Peet  says,  in  the  Thirty-fifth  N.  Y.  Report,  "It  is  certain  that  this  calamity  is  scmietimes  hereditary, 
but  such  ca«es  appear  to  bo  exceptions  and  not  the  rule.  *  *  It  is  much  the  most  common  for  the 
children  of  deaf-mute  parents  to  ]>o8sess  the  facilities  of  which  their  parents  were  deprived.  *  '* 
Summing  up  all  these  thirty-three  families,  we  have  sixty-nine  children  in  Europe  or  America,  whose 
deafness  seems  (except  perhaiis  in  one  case  where  it  was  ascribed  to  an  accident  after  birth)  a  direct 
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Similarly,  with  regard  to  insanity.  The  following  extract  from  Dr. 
Motet's  Anal3'sis  of  Legoyt's  great  work  on  the  statistics  of  the  Insane, 
in  France,  quoted  in  Dr.  Wilkius'  California  Eeport  on  Insanity  and  In- 
sane Asylums,  will  be  found  of  interest. 

AiDOtiji  the  causes  of  insanity,  hereditary  takes  the  lead.  Modern  -works,  those  of  Baillarger  in  par- 
ticular, have  represented  its  full  importance.  Of  twenty-eight  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-one 
insane  of  both  sexes,  of  whom  the  friends  have  given  the  necessary  infoniiation,  there  are  reckoned 
four  thousand  and  fifty-six  [or  fourteen  per  cent.,]  whose  father  or  mother  had  been  attacked  by  in- 
sanity ;  and  pursuing  the  analysis  still  further,  of  the  insane  admitted  in  eighteen  liundred  and  fifty- 
nine  and  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty,  it  has  been  found  that  hereditary  transmission  is  in  some  degree 
obedient  to  the  law  of  propagation  from  sex  to  sex.  The  insane  mother  transmits  insanity  to  her 
daughters,  the  father  to  his  sons.  We  reproduce  the  following  table,  which  relates  to  fifteen  thousand 
two  hundred  and  thirteen  insane. 

TABLE. 


Causes. 


Issue  of  an  insane  father 

Issue  of  an  insane  mother 

Issue  of  an  in.sane  father  and  mother.. . 
Issue  of  a  father  and  mother  not  insane 
Unknown 

Totals 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

412 

356 

83 

2.367 

4,862 

294 

403 

116 

2, 132 

4,194 

706 

759 

199 

4,499 

9,056 

8,080 

7,133 

15, 213 

This  gives,  out  of  one  thousand  insane  males,  two  hundred  and  sixty-four  [a  little  more  than  one- 
fourth]  bearing  the  hereditary  taint ;  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  from  the  father's  side,  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  from  the  mother's,  twenty-six  from  both  sides  at  tlie  same  time  ; — of  one  thousand  insane 
females,  one  hundred  from  the  father's  side,  one  hundred  and  thirty  from  the  mother's,  and  thirty-six 
from  both  sides,  for  in  all,  two  hundred  .and  sixty-six,  about  the  same  ratio  as  among  the  males.] 

But  the  influence  of  hereditary  descent  is  not  conhned  to  the  direct 
transmission  of  the  identical  disease  of  the  parent  to  his  offspring.  An 
enfeebled  or  vitiated  constitution  may  produce  analogous  but  dissimilar 


inheritance  from  one  or  both  parents.  Of  these,  thirty-nine  are  males,  thii-ty-one  females,  and 
the  sex  of  eight  is  unknown.  Three  or  four  others  inherited  this  infirmity  from  grand-parents  or 
great-grand-parents.  If  these  are  all  the  cases  that  exist  in  countries  in  which  inquiries  have  been 
made,  it  will  follow  that  not  one  in  a  thousand  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  inherited  their  misfortune  from  a 
parent  or  ancestor.  *  =^  The  marriage  of  two  deaf-mutes  is  more  liable  to  produce  deaf-mute  chil- 
dren, than  the  marriage  of  a  mute  with  a  hearing  person,  probably  in  the  proportion  of  six  or  seven  to 
one.  *  *  And  de.af-mutes  married  to  hearing  partners  are  more  liable  to  have  deaf-mute  children, 
than  couples  both  of  whom  possess  the  sense  of  hearing,  unless  one  of  the  latter  beUmgs  to  a  family  in 
whicli  de.af-dumbnoss  exists.  *  *  It  is  our  impression,  that  the  hearing  brother  or  sister  of  a  con- 
genitally  deaf-mute  is  full  as  liable  to  have  deaf-mute  children  as  the  deaf-mute  himself  under  like  cir- 
cumstances. *  *  Cases  seem  very  rare  in  which  deaf-dumbness  has  been  transmitted  by  direct  de- 
scent through  three  successive  generations.  *  *  If,  from  a  thousand  man-iages  between  two  deaf- 
mutes,  there  should  result  two  hundred  deaf-mute  children,  an  avei-age  of  two  from  every  tenth  mar- 
riage, probably  only  forty  of  whom  would  ever  become  heads  of  families  ;  and  of  their  children,  iu  the 
assumed  proportion,  only  four  would  be  deaf  ami  dumb.  Thus,  from  one  thousand  couple  in  the  first 
generation,  the  deaf-mutes  would  dwindle  down  to  four  persons  in  the  third.  *  *  The  cases  in  which 
there  are  several  children  of  the  same  parents  born  deaf  and  dumb  are  very  numerous  in  all  countries. 
*  *  In  this  country,  a  large  majoiity  of  the  congcnitally  deaf  have  deaf-mute  brothers  or  .sisters,  and 
of  the  families  containing  deaf-mutes  from  all  causes,  one  in  six  contain  more  than  one  each.  Of  the 
families  containing  deaf-mutes  from  birth,  making  allowance  for  the  unknown  cases,  probably  one- third 
contain  more  than  one  deaf-mute  each.  -  *  This  family  predisposition  to  deafness  is  not  unfre- 
quently  developed  after  birth."  In  the  Forty-nintli  X.  T.  Eeport,  in  commenting  upon  the  state  cen- 
sus for  1805,  Br.  Isaac  Lewis  Peet  says  :  "Of  about  five  hundred  children  of  deaf-mute  parents  in  the 
state,  only  about  one  in  twenty  has  inherited  the  misfortune  of  the  parents." 
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effects  in  two  successive  generations.    Epilepsy  in  one  generation,  e.  <;., 
may  become  idiocy  in  the  next. 

A  different  variety  of  hereditary  influence  is  the  influence  of  consan- 
guineous marriages,  or  breeding  in-and-in,  upon  offspring.  In  the  year 
1858,  Dr.  S.  M.  Bemiss,  of  Louis^^lle,  Kentucky,  made  a  report  to  the 
American  Medical  Association,  presenting  the  statistics  of  eight  hun- 
di'ed  and  seventy-three  marriages  of  parties  related  in  different  degrees, 
as  follows : 

Classes.  Cases. 

A.  Brother  and  sister,  or  parent  and  child 10 

B.  Uncle  and  niece,  or  aunt  and  nephew 12 

C.  Blood  relations,  themselves  the  descendants  of  blood  relations 61 

D.  Double  first  cousins 27 

E.  First  cousins 600 

r.    Second  cousins 120 

G.     Third  cousins 13 

H.    Cases  irregularly  reported,  all  first  cousins 30 

Totiil 673 

The  statistics  collected  by  Dr.  Bemiss,  from  twenty-five  states,  show 
that  of  4,161  children  born  of  these  parents,  1,180  were  defective, 
(nearly  one  third.)  There  were  of  deaf  and  dumb  children  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-nine,  or  three  and  a  half  per  cent.  The  following  table 
will  show  the  natiu^e  and  extent  of  the  misfortune  resulting  from  the 
want  of  a  proper  intermixture  of  blood : 

Character  of  defect  No.  of  children.  Per  cent. 

Deaf  and  Dumb ■. 

Blind 

Idiotic • 

Insane  

Epileptic 

Scrofulous 

Deformed 

Died  young 

Dr.  Bemiss  remarks,  concerning  the  tables  prepared  by  him,  (which 
occupy  ninety-two  octavo  pages,) 

A  very  ciirsory  examination  of  the  tables  will  suffice  to  show,  that  pari  passu  with  the  increment 
of  the  same  blood,  the  sum  of  defects  of  the  offspring  is  likewise  increased.  The  increase  and  diminu- 
tion of  calamities  to  offspring  correspond  so  closely  with  the  increase  and  decre.ise  of  relationship,  aa 
to  fix  the  conviction  firmly  in  the  mind  of  the  reporter,  that  multiplication  of  the  same  blood  by  in- 
and-in  marrying  does  incontestibly  lead  in  the  aggregate  to  the  physical  and  mental  depravation  of 
the  offspring.    *    *    Defects  of  offspring  multiply  precisely  as  wo  multiply  the  same  blood. 

These  statements,  and  others  like  them  which  we  might  quote,  will 
be  recognized  by  every  intelligent  farmer  as  a  simple  and  obvious  ap- 
plication to  the  human  race  of  principles  famiUar  to  every  skilled  breeder 
of  stock.  Man  is  an  animal  of  higher  grade  than  any  other,  l)ut  still, 
in  his  physical  constitution,  an  animal,  and  subject  to  all  the  laws  which 
govern  the  animal  creation,  to  the  laws  of  reproduction  not  less  than 
those  of  individual  growth.* 

*  An  eminent  French  physician  is  of  the  opinion,  that  the  evil  effects  of  consanguineous  marriages 
are  due  rather  to  the  duplication  of  some  tendency  to  deterioration  pertaining  to  the  stock  or  family 
from  which  both  parties  are  sprung,  than  to  the  simple  fact  of  relationship. 


149     

.035 

86     

.020 

323     

.077 

40     

.010 

60     

.015 

312     ..  .. 

075 

98     

.024 

926     

.223 
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But  in  many  cases,  where  the  cause  of  misfortune  cannot  be  traced 
to  ancestors,  it  nevertheless  inheres  in  the  blood  from  birth.  It  is  con- 
genital ;  as,  e.  g.,  where  a  child  is  born  blind,  or  deaf,  or  idiotic.  In- 
stances of  congenital  infirmity  are  very  often  (how  often  it  is  impossible 
to  say,)  the  result  of  intra-uterine  causes. 

Concerning  idiocy,  Dr.  Seguin  writes  as  follows : 

Idiocy  ia  a  specific  infirmity  of  the  cranio-spinal  axis,  produced  by  deficiency  of  nutrition  in  utero 
and  in  neo-nati.  *  *  At  the  time  when  deflcieucy  of  nutrition  takes  place,  it  stopa  the  foetal  pro- 
gress, and  gives  permanency  to  the  transitory  type  through  which  the  fcetus  was  passing  ;  these 
transient  types  being  to  some  extent  analogous  to  the  persistent  forms  of  the  lower  animals.  For  in- 
stance, atre.Ha palpebrarum  testifies  to  the  presence  of  the  cause  of  arrest  of  development  as  far  baci 
as  the  third  month  of  gestation  ;  arrest  of  development  of  the  inter-auriculum  septum  leaves  the  hu- 
man heart  homologous  with  the  heart  of  flslies  ;  similar  early  arrest  of  nutrition  of  the  oncephalon 
eaves  its  circumvolutions  unfinished  at  the  low  types  of  the  orang-outang,  the  calf,  or  even  lower. 
'  *  But  everything  pertaining  to  conception,  gestation,  parturition,  lactation,  remains  enshrouded 
behind  the  veil  of  Isis.  If  women  would  only  speak,  we  should  be  able  to  call  upon  them  in  the  name 
of  science,  and  we  should  soon  be  enabled  to  generalize  from  theii-  individual  experience,  frankly  told, 
the^  laws  of  anomalous  creation  in  our  race. 

The  Twentieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Indiana  Institution  for  the 
Bhnd  contains  some  equally  just  observations  by  the  weU  known  blind 
superintendent,  Wm.  H.  Churchman : 

From  statistics  compiled  from  the  registers  of  pupils  in  several  of  our  institutions,  embracing  four- 
teen hundred  and  forty  persons,  it  is  shown  that  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole  number  belong  to  the 
first  class,  or  those  bom  blind,  and  the  remaining  four-fifths  to  the  second.  *  *  Among  the  sources 
of  congenital  blindness,  the  reprehensible  practice  of  intermarriage  of  blood  relations  has  its  full  share 
of  responsibility  ;  for  in  an  examination  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  cases  of  congenital  blindness  re- 
ceived into  the  Indiana  Institute,  statistics  upon  this  point  being  incomplete  in  other  institutions  con- 
sulted, we  find  that  one-third  are  the  avowed  offspring  of  such  unions.  *  *  Another  fruitful  source 
of  congenital  blindness  would  seem  to  be  the  hereditary  transmission  of  general  constitutional  in- 
firmitj',  which,  although  not  always  recognized  as  necessarily  tending  towards  blindness,  is  as  liable, 
under  appropriate  conditions,  to  take  that  direction  as  any  other.  It  would  not  be  unnatural  to  ex- 
pect that  blindness  is,  in  itself,  often  directly  transmitted  ;  but  statistics  do  not,  to  any  considerable 
extent,  justify  such  an  assumption.  *  *  Scrofula  in  one  or  other  of  its  manifold  phases,  as  well  as 
drunkenness  and  all  other  forms  of  intemperance  [or  dissipation]  which  tend  to  undermine  the  consti- 
tution and  vitiate  the  functions  of  the  bodily  organs,  are  believed  to  constitute  some  of  the  more  pal- 
pable and  productive  soiu?ces  of  the  general  infirmity  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

The  testimony  of  Dr.  S.  Gr.  Howe,  in  the  Thirty-sixth  Annual  Report 
of  the  Massachusetts  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  is  to  the  same  efl'ect : 

Analyzing  the  record  of  those  received  into  this  institution,  from  its  beginning  in  18.32,  through 
thirty -six  years  to  the  present  time,  it  is  found  that  of  the  number,  661,  who  have  been  admitted,  the 
c^auses  of  the  blindness  of  482  are  stated :  182  were  born  blind,  227  became  bUud  from  disease,  and  73 
lost  their  sight  by  accident ;  and  the  causes  of  179  are  not  stated. 

The  proportion  of  these  general  classes  of  causes  were  : 

Congenital 37.7.5  per  cent. 

Diseases 47.09     "      " 

Ac^-ident 15. 14     "      " 

These  diseases  were  principally  scailet  fever  and  measles.  The  local  diseases  were  mo«tly  inflam- 
mation, amaurosis  and  cataract. 

Many  of  those  who  became  blind  from  disease  had  a  natural  tendency  to  blindness.  They  were  of 
weak,  scrofulous  or  imperfectly  developed  constitutions.  They  had  imperfect  eyes,  which  were  very 
easily  disturbed  or  inflamed.  With  their  feeble  constitution,  and  small  quantity  of  \atal  force,  they 
had  less  than  the  average  power  of  resistance.  A  smaller  exposure  produced  disturbance ;  a  .slighter 
attack  developed  itself  into  disease ;  and  a  lighter  disease  overthrew  them.  Their  imperfect  eyes 
were  often  the  central  point  on  which  their  disease  fastened  itself  with  the  most  tenacity,  and  did  its 
most  effective  work  of  destruction. 
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The  uumber  of  congenital  deaf-mutes  is  relatively  niucli  greater  than 
that  of  those  born  blind.  We  quote  again  from  the  Thirty-fifth  lieport 
of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  a  document  of 
great  value,  on  account  of  the  thorough  discussion  of  the  statistics  of 
deaf-mutism,  contained  in  its  pages  : 

Congenital  deafness  is  more  common  than  acquired  deafness  ;  and  this  is  the  case  in  Europe,  as  wo 
shall  presently  show,  in  a  far  greater  proportion  than  in  our  own  country.  "  *  So  far  as  wo  have 
any  facts  to  build  upon,  there  is  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  theory  that  the  proportion  of  deaf- 
mutes  from  birth,  in  the  population  of  a  given  district,  will  not  vary  greatly  from  one  period  to  an- 
other ;  but  that  the  proportion  of  those  who  become  deaf  after  birth  is  more  fluctuating,  according  to 
the  greater  or  less  prevalence  of  the  diseases  that  most  readily  destroy  the  sense  of  hearing  in  chil- 
dren. *  *  Nothing  connected  with  the  statistics  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  appears  more  remarkable 
thaJi  the  contrast  between  Europe  and  the  United  States,  with  respect  to  the  rehitive  prevalence  of 
accident<il  and  congenital  deafness.  In  Ireland,  the  proportion  of  congenital  deaf-mutes  is  about  1  in 
1,700  of  the  population,  while  only  1  in  12,000  has  become  deaf  after  birth.  In  Belgium,  the  proportion 
of  the  former  class  of  deaf-mutes  is  1  in  2,824  ;  of  the  latter,  only  1  in  10,500.  And  it  may  be  stated 
generally,  that  if  the  average  of  Europe  without  Germany,  as  our  tables  show,  be  one  deaf-mute  in 
about  1,300  souls,  or  769  in  a  million,  and  of  tliese  only  one-fifth  become  deaf  afterjbirth,  then  the 
general  proportion  will  be  one  child  born  deaf  in  1,626,  or  615  in  a  million,  and  one  child  become  deaf 
after  birth  in  6,500,  or  154  in  a  million.  In  our  own  country,  on  the  other  hand,  the  general  proportion 
of  congenital  to  accidental  cases  is  only  as  five  to  four.  Taking  1  in  2,000,  or  500  in  a  million,  as  an  ap- 
proximate proportion  of  deaf-mutes  in  the  United  States,  we  have  of  children  born  deaf,  1  in  every 
3,600,  nearly,  or  278  in  a  million  ;  and  of  children  who  become  deaf  by  sickness  or  accident,  1  in  every 
4,500,  nearly,  or  222  in  a  million.  In  Europe  generally,  the  chances  of  the  birth  of  a  deaf-mute  child 
are  more  than  twice  as  great  as  in  the  United  States,  or  615  in  a  million  against  278  in  a  million  ;  but 
the  chances  of  the  loss  of  hearing  after  birth,  are  in  Europe  generally  much  less  than  in  the  United 
States,  to-wit :  154  in  a  million  there,  and  222  in  a  million  here ;  while  in  Ireland  this  proportion  is 
only  about  80  in  a  mUlion. 

It  may  be  further  remarked,  that  the  relative  prevalence  of  congeni- 
tal deaf-mutism  is  affected  by  sex :  the  number  of  congenital  mutes 
being  greater  than  the  number  of  accidental  or  semi-mutes,  on  the  fe- 
male side ',  and  on  the  male  side,  vice-versa.  It  is  also  a  noticeable  fact, 
that  although  the  ratio  of  deaf-mutes  to  the  entire  population  is  greater 
in  Europe  than  in  America,  the  i^roportiou  of  deaf-mutes  of  either  class 
among  the  foreign  immigrants  to  the  United  States  is  less  than  among 
our  native  population.  On  the  other  hand,  the  proportion  of  semi- 
mutes  among  our  native  population  appears  to  be  constantly  dimin- 
Mihig. 

Disease  is  of  course  one  princiijal  cause  of  misfortune.  Insanity, 
idiocy,  deaf-mutism,  and  blindness,  to  which  we  confine  our  attention 
for  the  present,  are  themselves  diseased  conditions  of  the  physical  sys- 
tem ;  but  they  are  often  brought  about  by  antecedent  disease  of  some 
different  descrii)tion.  The  loss  of  sight  and  loss  of  hearing  among 
children  are  notably  a  frequent  result  of  scarlet  fever ;  and  it  is  well 
known  that  scarlet  fever  has  been  epidemic  in  this  country,  since  the 
year  1830,  and  accompanied  by  a  relative  increase  in  the  number  of 
blind  and  of  deaf-mute  childi-en.  In  Europe,  on  the  contrary,  typhus 
and  other  non-eruptive  levers  are  a  common  cause  of  deafness.  Idiocy 
is  everywhere  often  due  to  or  associated  with  epilepsy,  paralysis  and 
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chorea.    So  simple  an  exciting  cause  as  toothache  has  been  known  to 
produce  insanity. 

Tlie  accidental  causes  of  misfortune  are  infinitely  varied.  A  fall,  a 
kick,  a  blow,  a  drug  improperly  administered,  sunstroke,  a  stroke  of 
lightning,  the  explosion  of  gunpowder,  bereavement,  reverse  of  fortune, 
disappointment — ^in  a  word,  anything  which  can  impart  a  sudden  shock 
to  the  general  nervous  system,  or  the  special  nerves  of  sight  and  hear- 
ing, may  give  use  to  temporary  or  to  irremediable  infirmity,  in  any  of 
its  more  common  forms. 

There  are  however  other  causes  whose  operation  is  more  uniform 
and  more  extended. 

Among  these  may  be  named  the  influence  of  soil  and  climate. 

The  influence  of  nature  upon  man,  in  determining  not  only  his  indi- 
vidual constitution  and  character,  but  the  form  of  his  social  organic 
life,  the  nature  of  his  civil  and  political  institutions,  which  react  so 
directly  upon  individual  character,  is  a  subject  very  imperfectly  under- 
stood. The  differences  which  distinguish  the  races  of  men  are  largely 
the  result  of  phj'sical  conditions  operating  upon  them  continuously, 
through  protracted  periods.  Even  in  the  same  land,  the  mountaineer 
and  the  man  of  the  prairie,  the  dweller  upon  the  seashore  and  the  in- 
habitant of  the  interior,  are  distinctly  marked  varieties  of  the  human 
species.  Europe,  without  its  rivers  and  its  extended  coast  line,  so  deeply 
indented,  would  not  have  been  the  Europe  of  our  modern  civihzation. 
The  absence  of  water  lines  of  communication  has  shut  out  Afi-ica  from 
the  light  of  science  and  religion.  Everywhere  we  see  the  evidence  of 
the  truth  that  man,  whatever  he  is,  in  every  portion  of  the  globe,  is  the 
child  of  the  soil  which  gave  him  birth.  We  must  therefore  conclude, 
in  ad\'ance,  that  the  influence  of  external  nature  is  all -powerful  to  modify 
the  forms  of  misfortune  and  the  extent  to  which  they  prevail,  in  par- 
ticular localities.  The  variations  from  the  average  normal  type  of  hu- 
manity are  determined  by  latitude,  by  elevation,  by  humidity,  by 
vegetation,  by  geological  formation,  and  by  facility  of  intercommunica- 
tion or  its  absence. 

No  fact  is  more  familiar,  for  instance,  than  the  effect  upon  persons, 
northern  born,  of  a  removal  to  semi-tropical  latitudes,  which  shows  it- 
self in  a  diminution  in  the  quality  of  the  blood,  increased  rapidity  in 
the  general  circulation,  increase  in  the  secretion  of  bile,  enlargement  of 
the  liver,  and  loss  of  muscular  energy. 

Take  another  illustration.  In  the  northern  countries  of  Euroj)e,  the 
poorer  classes  subsist  almost  exclusively  upon  a  diet  of  potatoes  and  soiu* 
milk.  The  result  is  a  very  general  prevalence  of  chronic  gastritis,  or  in- 
flammation of  the  stomach.  Compare  with  this  fact  the  effect  upon 
the  Chinese  of  a  too  exclusive  diet  ot  rice. 
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In  some  of  the  salt  marshes  of  Frauce,  children  of  twelve  years  of 
age  present  the  appearance  of  six  or  eight,  so  emaciated  and  imperfecrly 
developed  are  they.  Of  a  dii'ty  grey  complexion,  with  bloated  counte- 
nances, shrunken  limbs  and  pendulous  stomach,  their  pitiable  condition 
is  thus  described  by  M.  de  Boissi : 

A  pale  and  livid  complexion,  a  dull  and  sunlfen  eye,  inflamed  eyelids,  a  face  prematnrely  ploughed  by 
■wrinkles,  constricted  chests,  a  long  neck,  a  shrill  voice,  a  slow  and  painful  walk,  a  weakness  of  the 
lungs,  characterize  the  inhabitant  of  la  Dombes,  that  immense  morass,  .shut  up  within  solitary  regions 
and  sombre  fore8t.s.  *  *  It  is  a  tomb  on  whoso  borders  the  dweller  drags  out  his  brief  life  of  suf. 
fering,  and  into  which  he  seems  daily  to  sink  deeper.  *  *  He  is  old  at  thirty ;  at  fifty,  worn  out 
and  decrepit. 

There  are  cantons  of  this  description,  in  France,  in  which,  in  some 
years,  every  recruit  drafted  for  the  army  had  to  be  rejected  on  account 
of  insufficient  stature  and  lack  of  nervous  force.  In  other  years,  every 
male  liable  to  do  military  duty  had  perished  by  the  hand  of  death,  be- 
fore reaching  the  military  age,  and  the  majority  of  them  in  infancy. 

The  cretin,  (a  type  of  humanity  rarely  seen  in  the  United  States,  but 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Alps,  the  P^a^enees,  the  valleys  of  the 
Tyrol,  and  the  mountains  of  China  and  Tartary,)  is  the  type^ar  excel- 
lence of  degenerated  humanity.  But  cretinism,  like  scrofula,  is  attri- 
buted by  Baudelocque  to  the  vitiated  au^,  stagnant,  humid  and  warm, 
which  accumulates  in  the  naiTow  gorges  formed  by  the  approach  of 
elevated  mountains. 

The  renewal  of  this  confined  air  can  only  be  effected  by  tho  displacement  of  the  upper  strata,  which 
are  continually  afifected  by  the  winds,  but  there  always  remains  a  i)art,  which  being  arrested  by  the 
bottom  of  the  gorge,  is,  as  it  were,  heaped  back  upon  itself,  momentarily  compressed,  but  not  dis- 
placed, and  therefore  not  renewed. 

If  we  pass  from  the  consideration  of  the  effect  of  soil  and  climate 
upon  man,  we  are  confronted  by  another  variety  of  causes  of  misfortune 
oi^erating  with  equal  uniformity,  namely,  the  influence  of  social  organiza- 
tion upon  individuals  of  which  any  particular  organization  is  composed. 

Society  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth.  For  its  evolution,  centuries  have 
been  required ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  the  structural  changes 
which  future  centuries  will  witness.  But  at  every  stage  of  human  pro- 
gress, men  are  so  gTouped  as  by  their  association  to  constitute  organic 
l)arts  of  an  organic  whole.  Each  organ  has  its  function,  which  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  the  destruction  of  tissue.  The  doctrine  of  in- 
terstitial death  is  a  doctrine  of  social  as  well  as  of  medical  science. 
Every  avocation  has  its  peculiar  i^erils  ;  every  individual  must  lay  down 
his  life,  in  order  to  do  the  work  of  lite,  or  to  reap  its  rewards.  Tlie  bud 
l^erishes  to  make  way  for  the  fruit ;  the  fruit  perislies,  to  ripen  and  dis- 
engage the  seed.  A  struggle  for  existence  characterizes  society,  as  it 
characterizes  nature ;  and  the  termination  of  the  struggle  must  ever  be 
the  survival  of  the  fittest.  But  the  struggle,  while  it  lasts,  is  marked 
by  individual  hardship  and  misfortime,  which  we  may  alleviate,  but 
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which  we  cannot  prevent,  without  an  alteration  of  human  nature  and 
of  the  entire  economy  of  human  relations.  The  social  activity  of  man- 
kind generates  disease,  poverty  and  ^'ice,  as  inevitably  as  the  chemical 
action  of  a  galvanic  battery  generates  electricity.  This  truth  is  so  ob- 
%aous  to  every  man  who  has  had  sufficient  experience  of  Ufe,  as  scarcely 
to  need  illustration.  To  illustrate  it  fidly,  one  must  depict  the  whole 
life  of  humanity,  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  x>resent  time.  Look  at 
the  devastating  effects  of  war ;  at  the  misery  wrought  bj'  excessive 
venery ;  at  the  results  of  intense  financial  comi)etition,  or  of  political 
conflicts.  No  victory  of  man  over  natiu^e  or  over  his  fellow-man  is 
bloodless.  Even  the  arts  and  sciences  sacrifice  theu'  tens  of  thousands 
annually.     All  Ufe  is  a  struggle  with  death. 

But  the  misfortunes  of  mankind  are  in  great  part  due  to  moral  causes, 
of  which  we  have  thus  far  taken  no  notice.  However  sin  originated, 
sin  exists ;  and  individual  calamities  are  too  often  the  residt  of  indi- 
vidual vice  or  crime. 

We  might  speak  of  these  in  detail  and  at  length.  But  a  single  vice 
will  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  influence  of  over  indidgence  of  the 
passions.  We  refer  to  the  evils  wrought  by  intemperance  in  the  use  of 
intoxicating  liquors.  No  single  cause,  probably,  is  productive  of  an 
equal  amount  of  human  niiserv. 

Who  hath  woe  ?  Who  hath  sorrow  ?  Who  hath  contentions  ?  Who  hath  habhling  ?  Who  hath 
wounds  without  cause  ?  Who  hath  redness  of  eyes  ?  They  that  tarry  long  at  the  wine ;  they  that 
go  to  seek  mixed  wine.  Look  not  thou  upon  the  wine  when  it  is  red,  when  it  giveth  his  color  in  the 
cup.  when  it  moveth  itself  aright.    At  the  last,  it  biteth  like  a  serpent,  and  stingeth  like  an  adder. 

Says  Dr.  B.  A.  Morel,  of  France : 

Of  1,000  [insane]  patients,  concerning  whose  cases  I  have  collected  special  Lnfomiatlon,  the  mental 
alienation  of  not  less  than  200  had  no  other  cause  [but  alcoholic  intoxication.] 

The  phenomena  of  intoxication,  however  varied,  present  themseh  es 
always  in  a  fixed  order.  The  first  effect  is  excitement,  physical  and  in- 
tellectual. Then  follows  a  i^eriod  of  alternation  between  excitement 
and  depression.  But  the  ultimate  effect  is  depression,  more  or  less  com- 
plete stupidity,  relaxation  of  the  limbs,  and  a  comatose  sleep,  recalling 
to  the  mind  of  the  observer  the  symptoms  of  general  and  irremediable 
IJaralysis,  of  which  this  drunken  unconsciousness  is  the  harbinger.  Each 
individual  experience  of  intoxication  is  a  resume,  in  miniature,  of  the 
history  of  an  intemperate  life.  The  life  of  the  drunkard  is  a  lingering 
death  by  poison,  which  operates  not  only  ujjon  the  nerves,  but  upon  the 
ajiparatus  of  digestion,  secretion  and  circulation,  producing  inflamma- 
tion, fungous  growths,  indigestions,  degeneration  of  the  blood,  enlarge- 
ment of  the  heart  and  of  the  arteries,  wasting  of  the  substance  of  the 
brain,  convulsions,  neuralgia,  paralysis  and  epilepsy.  The  types  of  dis- 
ease i)roduced  by  intemperance  are  various,  but  analogous.  The  most 
melancholy  cases  are  those  in  which  the  cui'se  is  inherited  from  ancestors. 
A  habitually  intemj)erate  parent  may  transmit  to  his  offspring  a  de- 
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praved  appetite,  a  constitutioual  craving  for  stimulants.  Or  he  may 
simply  transmit  an  enfeebled,  vitiated  constitution,  bearing  in  itself  the 
seeds  of  disease.  The  children  of  a  drunkard  are  apt  to  be  cruel,  im- 
moral, stupid.  Or  they  may  give  early  promise  of  normal  development, 
but  at  a  given  moment  and  under  given  conditions,  they  degenerate  in- 
to imbecility.    We  quote  the  following  instance  from  Dr.  Morel. 

Francois  would  pass,  with  tliose  who  know  nothing  of  his  antecedents,  for  a  bora  idiot.  Ho  carries 
his  head  hanging  down  upon  his  breast ;  his  gait  is  slow,  his  gestures  automatic.  Ilis  countenance  ex- 
presses the  most  absolute  stupidity,  and  one  would  seek  in  it  in  vain  for  any  manifestation  of  thought 
or  feeling.  "Without  mechanical  force  exerted  upon  this  senseless  wretch,  he  would  remain  iixod  in 
one  spot,  and  would  not  even  have  the  instinct  to  attend  to  his  most  natural  wants,  but  when  compelled 
to  do  it.  he  performs  automatically  .some  of  the  lowest  offices  in  the  idiotic  wards  were  he  is  contineiL 
Francois  is,  for  the  rest,  a  perfectly  harmless  being,  but  he  needs  constant  watching,  otherwise  he  in- 
jures himself  and  destroys  his  clothing.  What  then,  are  the  antecedents  of  this  vegetative  creature, 
who  has  no  longer  either  memory,  understanding,  or  any  original  power  of  action,  in  whom  speech  is 
wanting,  and  whoso  physical  sensibilitj-  is  so  blunt  that  he  can  endure  without  complaint  the  inclem- 
ency of  the  weather  ? 

Franrjois  belongs  to  an  excellent  family  of  the  laboring  class,  the  head  of  which  has  been  given  from 
his  youth  to  excessive  drink.  Tlio  unfortunate  appetite  which  consumed  him  was  unknown  to  his 
wife,  who.  unhappily  for  herself,  was  united  to  him  in  mairiage,  and  whom  he  gros.sly  outraged  by 
presenting  himself  to  her  the  tirst  night  in  a  state  of  absolute  intoxication.  Admonitiinis  a  thousand 
times  repeated  could  not  make  this  sot  change  his  course ;  they  only  jjroduced  a  few  intervals  of  abstin- 
ence of  brief  duration,  and  chronic  intoxication  be<'ame  his  permanent  condition.  He  ended  by  dying, 
after  having  pa.ssed  through  all  the  stages  of  his  miserable  disea.se. 

This  man  had  seven  children.     Listen  to  their  sad  history: 

The  first  two  died  young,  of  convulsion.s,  as  lam  told  ;  the  third  became  insane  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two  years.  Ho  had  .shown  intelligence  enough,  and  had  worked  at  a  trade,  but  he  sank  at  last  into  a 
state  of  entire  idiocy.  The  fourth  i.s  the  one  of  whom  I  have  just  given  an  account,  and  who,  after  ac- 
quiring a  certain  degree  of  proficiency  in  his  trade,  which  he  was  never  able  to  surpas.s,  fell  into  pro- 
found melancholy  with  .suicidal  tendency,  and  passed  almost  without  transition  into  the  state  in  which 
he  now  exist.s.  Another  brother  is  eccentric,  irritable  and  misanthropic;  he  has  severed  his  relations 
with  all  the  members  of  liis  family.  His  young  sister  has  suffered  from  a  neuralgic  atfection  all  her 
life,  with  predominant  symptoms  of  hysteria,  and  her  mind  has  already  been  several  times  seriously  im- 
paired. iMnally,  the  last  of  the  children  of  this  unfortunate  household  is  a  workman  of  remarkable  in- 
telligence, but  of  a  very  nervous  temperament,  and  in  fits  of  despondency,  to  which  he  is  subject,  he 
utters  the  most  desperate  predictions  as  to  his  intellectual  future. 

Without  going  into  further  detail,  or  multiplying  illustrations  and 
quotations,  let  us  sum  up  the  conclusions  reached  in  this  chapter.  We 
have  seen  that  the  prevalence  of  misfortune  in  its  various  forms  is  con- 
trolled by  natural  law;  that  external  physical  conditions  and  the  existing 
organization  of  society,  not  less  than  indi\idual  character  or  the  acci- 
dents of  life,  give  rise  to  modifications  of  the  human  species  which  may 
be  transmitted  from  one  generation  to  another.  Liability  to  misfortune 
is  augmented  by  the  intermairiage  of  two  individuals  with  identical 
morbid  constitutions  or  tendencies.  By  the  combined  influence  of  he- 
reditary predisposition  and  favoring  circumstances,  some  forms  of  mis- 
fortune are  developed  to  their  extreme  limit  of  possibility  and  beyond 
the  hope  of  recovery.  It  is  fortunate  for  mankind,  however,  that  such 
instances  are  comparatively  rare;  that  a  morbid  tendency  in  the  blood 
is  eliminated  by  the  admixtiue  of  healthy  blood;  and  that  when  not 
eliminated,  its  fidl  development,  in  the  third  or  fourth  generation, 
usually  results  in  sterility  and  the  consequent  extinction  of  the  line  of 
descent. 


CHAPTEE  SECOND. 
Misfortune:  its  Nature  and  Treatment. 


General  nature  of  misfortime — Varieties  of  misfortune  grouped — Difficulty  of  detiuing  insanity — In- 
sanity described — Definition  and  description  of  idiocy — Blindness  and  deafi-mutism  contrasted  with 
each  othei' — Complications  of  misfortune — Treatment — Concerning  cure — Concerning  alleviation — 
Conc«rning  prevention — Necessity  for  public  institutions — Evils  of  institution  life — The  family 
system  -Tendency  to  overgrowth — Xote,  on  the  methods  of  teaching  deaf-mutes  and  the  blind — 
Articulation — Visible  speech. 

It  has  been  said,  by  some  writers  on  misfortune,  tliat  insanity,  idiocy, 
blindness  and  deaf-mutism  all  agree  in  this,  that  they  are  nervous  affec- 
tions ;  the  two  former  being  aft'ections  of  the  nervous  system  in  general, 
and  the  two  latter  of  the  special  nerves  of  sight  and  hearing.  But  it  is 
asserting  too  much  to  say  that  all  blindness  and  deafness  are  invariably 
due  to  nervous  defect  or  disease  ;  for  both  these  infirmities  may  be  and 
often  are  j)urely  mechanical  in  their  origin.  A  mechanical  obstruction 
placed  between  the  nerves  and  the  external  medium  through  which  it 
receives  its  impressions  as  effectually  prevents  sight  or  hearing  as  a  de- 
fect in  the  nerve  itself. 

A  better  founded  remark  is  that  which  groups  insanity  and  idiocy 
under  one  head,  and  blindness  and  deafness  imder  another.  Insanity 
and  idiocy,  though  specifically  distinct,  are  genericallj-  alike — the  prin- 
cipal difference  between  the  two  being  that  idiocy  is  the  arrest  of  men- 
tal development  in  childhood  or  youth,  while  insanity  is  the  mental  de- 
terioration or  decadence  of  one  v/ho  has  arrived  at  maturity,  whose 
brain  and  nervous  system  are  full  grown.  Blindness  and  deafness  are 
also  alike,  though  very  different  in  their  influence  upon  the  character 
and  relations  of  their  unhappy  subjects. 

Of  insanity,  no  satisfactory  definition  has  ever  been  given.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  frame  a  definition  which  will  accurately  describe  what  we  t€rm 
insanity,  and  yet  exclude  temporary  delirium  or  the  imbecility  conse- 
quent upon  senility.  We  know  it  by  its  manifestations.  And  yet  what 
would  indubitably  indicate  insanity  in  one  individual  may  be  natural  in 
another,  concerning  whose  sanity  there  can  be  no  question.     Insanity 
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and  genius  are  closely  allied  ;  so  are  insanity  and  crime.  Eccentricity 
of  character  may  be  so  great  as  to  border  on  ui  sanity,  without  actually 
passing  the  vague  boundary  line  which  separates  the  two.  It  will  not 
answer  to  say  that  it  is  a  disease  of  the  brain,  simply  5  for  there  are 
diseases  of  the  brain  which  are  not  insanity  in  the  common  signification 
of  that  word.  It  will  not  even  answ  er  to  say  that  it  is  a  disease  of  the 
brain,  manifesting  itself  by  certain  symptoms,  for  many  of  the  symp- 
toms of  insanity  are  merely  exaggerations  of  certain  traits  of  character 
common  to  human  nature,  and  in  some  persons  very  marked  without 
any  departure  from  their  ordinary  constitution  or  temperament.  Grant- 
ing that  it  is  a  disease  of  the  brain  (which  is  disputed  by  those  who  re- 
gard it  as  a  disease  of  the  mind,  viewed  as  an  immaterial  substance,) 
it  is  impossible  to  say,  in  many  cases,  w  hat  is  the  nature  of  the  disease. 
The  opaque  skull  conceals  the  physiological  processes  of  the  brain  from 
observation ;  the  surgeon's  knife  cannot  reveal  the  hidden  secret,  the 
microscope  cannot  penetrate  it.  Post  mortem  dissections  of  the  brain 
often  fail  to  bring  to  light  the  slightest  lesion  or  variation  from  the  nor- 
mal type.  It  has  been  disputed  whether  the  brain  alone  is  its  physical 
seat,  or  whether  it  may  not  be  located  in  some  of  the  other  nervous  cen- 
tres of  the  body.  In  its  milder  forms  it  is  so  obscure  even  in  its  outward 
manifestations  as  to  render  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  determine 
certainly  whether  the  suspected  person  is  actually  insane  or  not.  But 
in  its  aggravated  forms  it  constitutes  a  distinctly  marked  type  of  human 
character  and  action,  capable  of  instant  recognition  by  every  child  who 
has  ever  seen  a  lunatic.  It  shows  itself  either  by  undue  nervous  excite- 
ment on  the  one  hand  or  by  undue  nervous  depression  on  the  other. 
The  excitement  is  termed  mania ;  the  depression,  melancholia — and 
both  tend  to  become  permanent  in  their  nature  and  unfit  their  victims 
for  the  discharge  of  social  functions.  The  progress  of  the  disease  is 
characterized  by  delusions,  which  may  be  of  the  senses,  as  when  the 
patient  hears  imaginary  sounds  and  sees  imaginary  objects,  or  of  the 
mind,  when  his  fancies  concerning  himself  and  others  are  unreal ;  and 
by  singular  trains  of  thought  or  expression,  which  become  habitual ; 
and  often  by  violence,  which  may  take  the  form  of  suicide  or  murder. 
The  delusions  under  which  the  insane  mansufiers  may  be  apparent  from 
his  conversation,  or  he  may  conceal  them  and  leave  them  to  be  inferred 
from  his  actions  ;  they  may  be  of  a  hai)py  nature,  as  when  he  fancies 
himself  immensely  wealthy  or  immensely  powerful,  if  not  absolutely  di- 
viuc,  or  they  may  be  indescribably  sad  and  painful,  as  when  he  imagines 
himself  persecuted,  the  object  of  some  dire  conspiracy,  or  dooiued  by 
divine  justice  to  eternal  despair.  His  impulses  may  be  criminal,  leading 
him  to  self-abuse  or  to  attempts  at  rape;  or  they  may  bo  harmless,  and 
he  may  sjiend  his  life  in  picking  straws  and  decorating  liimsolf  with 
rags.    Little  by  little  he  loses  self-control,  he  becomes  more  and  more 
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indifferent  to  his  appearance  and  to  the  opinions  of  others,  his  personal 
habits  become  filthy  and  degraded,  his  paroxysms  of  mania  become  less 
frequent  and  more  feeble,  and  he  sinks  step  by  step  into  a  condition  of 
imbecility  or  dementia,  often  called  idiocy,  but  which  differs  from  true 
idiocy  as  second  childhood  differs  from  the  folly  and  inexperience  of 
youth.  In  this  state,  he  may  be  seen  in  the  wards  of  some  asylum, 
sinking  down  upon  the  floor  in  a  limp  heap,  moving  only  when  compelled 
to  do  so  by  the  hand  or  voice  of  an  attendant ;  or  sitting  listlessly  with 
hanging  head  upon  a  bench,  never  speaking  unless  sj^oken  to,  and  oft«n 
not  responding  even  then,  attending  to  none  of  the  calls  of  nature, 
taking  his  medicine  mechanically  when  the  glass  is  thrust  to  his  lips, 
and  relapsing  immediately  into  his  chronic  torpor — the  wreck  of  himself, 
tlie  caricature  of  a  man,  and  in  fact  lower  in  the  scale  of  being  than 
a  beast. 

Idiocy  is  much  more  easily  recognized,  and  has  been  sharply  defined 
by  Dr.  Seguin,  in  the  words  already  quoted,  "idiocy  is  a  specific  infirmity 
of  the  cranio-spinal  axis,  produced  by  deficiency  of  nutrition  in  utero 
and  in  neo-nati.''^  It  is  an  infirmity  of  the  cranio-spinal  axis,  i.  e.,  not  of 
the  brain  alone  but  of  the  spinal  column  and  the  entire  nervous  system 
as  well.  It  is  produced  by  deficiency  of  nutrition,  i.  e.,  deficiency  of 
nutrition  of  the  nervous  temperament,  not  necessarily  of  the  other  tem- 
peraments of  the  body.  This  deficiency  of  nutrition  occurs  either 
in  vfero^  before  birth,  in  which  case  the  idiocy  is  congenital ;  or  in  n£o- 
7iati,  after  birth,  in  which  case  it  is  acquired,  and  may  be  the  result  of 
injury  or  of  disease.  And  yet  idiocy  cannot  always  be  recognized  in  its 
primary  stage.  The  new-born  idiot  may  not  differ  perceptibly  from 
other  new-born  infants.  The  age  at  which  the  defect  is  first  apparent 
depends  upon  the  nature  and  severity  of  the  infliction.  The  child  may 
exhibit  an  incapacity  for  properly  co-ordinated  motion,  or  an  indifference 
to  external  impressions,  an  incapacity  for  excitement,  a  reluctance  or 
backwardness  to  take  notice,  a  languor,  which  may  lead  the  physician 
to  suspect  the  fact  before  the  parents  dream  of  it,  and  the  physician 
himself  may  attribute  the  first  symptoms  of  idiocy  to  some  other  than 
their  actual  cause.  Tlie  age  arrives  at  which  the  child  should  speak, 
and  he  fails  to  speak.  His  parents  begin  to  think  that  he  is  deaf,  but 
still  the  truth  does  not  dawn  upon  their  mind.  They  call  him  dumb. 
He  is  indeed  dumb,  but  in  a  different  sense  of  that  word.  The  time 
comes  for  him  to  commence  walking,  but  he  cannot  walk  ;  if  he  attemj^ts 
it  he  falls  down  ;  it  may  be  that  he  cannot  even  creep.  Or  possibly  he 
learns  to  walk  and  to  talk,  but  when  sent  to  school  with  other  children, 
he  learns  slowly  or  not  at  all ;  his  playmates  call  him  a  fool,  play  tricks 
upon  him,  abuse  him ;  his  teachers  lose  patience  with  him  and  say  that 
he  is  stupid  or  a  dunce.  His  mother  says  that  he  is  not  like  other 
children  ;  her  heart  warms  toward  him ;  she  enfolds  him  in  the  arms  of 
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a  more  than  ordinary  affection,  and  seeks  to  sliield  him  from  the  attacks 
which  he  is  unable  to  meet.  Indeed  an  idiot,  though  generally  more  or 
less  repulsive  in  appearance  to  strangers,  is  very  often  possessed  of  a 
peculiarly  loving  and  lovable  disposition — the  common  folk  cull  tliem 
"innocents" — and  sometimes,  though  more  rarely,  endowed  with  peculiar 
gifts,  as  in  the  case  of  Blind  Tom,  the  well  known  negro  pianist,  as  if 
natm-e  herself  sought  to  compensate  him  for  his  misfortune  and  loss. 
There  is  a  difference  in  idiots,  as  in  other  children.  Some  are  a  lifelong- 
burden  to  themselves  and  others  ;  they  are  deformed,  brutal,  incapable 
of  intelligently  performing  the  meanest  offices.  Others  differ  but  slightly 
from  the  mass  of  mankind ;  they  are  dull,  half-witted,  but  not  wholly 
destitute  of  sense,  and  may  be  usefully  employed  in  occupations  which 
do  not  require  great  mental  capacity.  Sometimes  a  backward  child  is 
for  a  time  supposed  to  be  for  a  time  more  or  less  idiotic,  but  the  event 
proves  that  his  development  was  not  permanently  arrested,  but  only 
hindered.  Chorea  (St.  Vitus'  dance)  and  epilepsy  are  often  confounded 
with  true  idiocy  ;  indeed  they  often  give  rise  to  it,  and  are  associated 
with  it. 

Blindness  and  deafness  are  evils  of  less  magnitude  in  themselves  and 
of  less  general  prevalence,  at  least  in  the  United  States,  than  either  idiocy 
or  insanity.  They  do  not  so  completely  disqualify  their  possessors  from 
association  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  communion  with  them  in  their 
thoughts.  They  are  an  obstacle  to  mental  development,  however,  and 
involve  a  certain  degree  of  mental  isolation,  more  or  less  complete,  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  inherent  mental  energy  and  of  acqmred  cul- 
ture. They  are  alike,  in  that  both  are  the  deprivation  of  a  sense,  the 
closing  of  an  avenue  of  communication  with  the  external  world.  But  in 
their  effect  upon  the  mental  and  moral  character,  they  are  widely  differ- 
ent. The  blind  mail  is  self-contained,  the  deaf-mute  impulsi^'e  ;  the  one 
has  lost  the  centrifugal  force  of  character,  the  other  the  centripetal.  In 
the  blind,  the  hearing  becomes  preternatm-ally  acute,  and  so  also  does 
the  touch,  while  in  the  deaf  we  remark  a  brilliant  and  restless  eye,  ac- 
companied by  great  violence  of  action ;  both  are  excluded  from  large 
portions  of  the  culture  which  is  derived  from  art,  the  one  from  painting, 
statuary  and  architecture,  the  other  from  music.  The  blind  have  an  im- 
perfect conception  of  form ;  the  deaf,  of  language.  The  blind  man  is 
timid,  the  deaf-mute  rash ;  the  one  reflects,  the  other  observes ;  the  one 
is  thoughtful,  the  other  passionate  ;  the  one  tends  to  idleness  and  beg- 
gary, the  other  to  activity  and  vagrancy ;  the  one  is  solitary,  the  other 
social.  Many  other  points  of  diversity  of  nature  and  tendency  might  be 
enumerated ;  but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  these  observations,  which 
hold  good  of  the  two  viewed  as  classes,  are  without  many  exceptions  in 
the  case  of  individuals  ;  aud  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  in  public 

institutions  and  in  daily  life,   we  meet  many  blind  who  are  only  pur- 
—3 
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blind,  many  mutes  who  are  only  semi-mutes,  and  that  both  of  these  have 
derived  a  partial  development,  from  the  imperfect  or  temporary  enjoy- 
ment of  the  defective  sense. 

The  infirmities  which  we  have  named,  insanity,  idiocy,  blindness  and 
deaf-mutism,  are  ordinarily  accompanied  hy  greater  or  less  constitutional 
debility,  which  is  partly  the  cause  and  partly  the  effect  of  the  infirmity. 
The  unfortunate  victims  of  circumstance  or  of  ancestral  folly  carry 
weight  in  the  race  of  life.  Their  average  duration  of  life  is  shorter 
than  that  of  other  men,  and  they  are  less  able  to  do  the  \a  ork  of  life 
while  it  lasts.  They  have  far  less  enjoyment  in  life,  and  probably  suffer 
more  than  other  men.  They  deserve  and  should  receive  our  heartfelt 
compassion  and  sympathy.  Oftentimes  their  peculiar  misfortune, 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  complicated  with  some  other  calamity, 
as  insanity  with  phthisis,  which  is  a  very  common  combination.  Some- 
times, the  same  individual  is  the  subject  of  tico  or  more  of  these  infirmi- 
ties simultaneously.  In  the  recent  census  of  the  United  States,  there  are 
reported, 

Persons  blind,  and  also  deaf  and  dumb, 96 

' '      blind,  and  also  insane, 75 

' '      blind,  and  also  idiotic, 105 

' '      blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  and  also  insane, 7 

'        blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  and  also  idiotic, 11 

' '      deaf  and  dumb,  and  also    insane, 59 

' '      deaf  and  dumb,  and  also  idiotic, 140 

Total, 493 

The  case  of  Laura  Bridgman,  therefore,  which  was  once  regarded  as 
unique,  is  by  no  means  unparalleled,  except  in  the  zeal,  fidelity  andskill 
with  which  Dr.  Howe  labored  for  her  development,  and  the  success 
which  crowned  his  work. 

The  treatment  of  misfortune  may  be  summed  up  in  three  words ;  pre- 
vention, alleviation,  cure. 

And  first,  concerning  cure.  Deafness  may  be  regarded  as  absolutely 
incurable,  either  by  drugs,  external  application  or  sirrgery.  The  at- 
tempts made  to  cure  deafness  by  charlatans  and  quacks  ordinarily  re- 
sult in  an  aggravation  of  the  evil  which  they  were  designed  to  relieve. 
Blindness  is  sometimes  curable  by  the  removal  of  a  cataract,  or 
other  surgical  operation.  Its  curability  or  incurability  depends  upon 
the  cause  of  the  infirmity.  Imperfect  sight  may  also  be  improved  in 
many  cases  by  judicious  treatment.  Idiocy,  like  deafness,  is  practically 
an ;  /remediable  misfortune.  But  insanity  is  a  curable  disease,  unless 
allowed  to  become  chronic,  in  consequence  of  neglect  in  its  earlier  stages. 
The  lesions  of  the  brain,  like  a  fractured  bone,  depend  for  their  cure  up- 
on immediate  attention,  at  the  time  of  their  first  manifestation.  Two- 
thirds,  probably,  of  all  the  cases  which  receive  proper  care  within  a  year 
from  the  outbreak  of  the  original  attack,  recover ;  while  after  the  first 
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year,  the  proportion  is  so  small,  that  insanity  of  a  year's  standing  is  or- 
dinarily regarded  as  chronic,  which  is  very  nearly  equivalent  to  incu- 
rable. The  treatment  consists  primarily  in  rest,  and  in  removal  from  all 
the  exciting-  causes  which  have  induced  the  attack  ;  and  secondly,  in 
diet,  exercise,  diversion,  and  the  bracing  of  the  physical  system  by  a  ju- 
dicious use  of  stimulants  and  tonics.  There  is  no  specific  medical  treat- 
ment for  insanity,  as  there  is  none  for  disease  in  general.  Drugs  may 
bring  sleep,  diminish  fever,  allay  excitement,  stimulate  a  torpid  organ 
into  acti\'ity,  improve  the  nutrition  and  aid  in  building  up  an  enfeebled 
constitution ;  but  the  main  reliance  of  the  physician  in  a  case  of  insanity 
is  rest,  the  removal  of  all  unnatural  strain  upon  the  nervous  system, 
sleep,  diet,  recreation  and  a  mild  discipline  which  stimulates  the  patient 
to  personal  eftbrt  to  regain  his  self-control. 

Second,  a  word  concerning  alleviation.  Deafness  and  idiocy  have  been 
declared,  in  a  preceding  paragraph,  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  curative 
measm-es  and  appliances.  Blindness  and  insanity,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  be  curable  or  incurable,  in  their  nature.  But  in  nearly  every  case 
of  misfortune,  more  or  less  may  be  accomplished  in  the  way  of  relieving 
the  sufferer  and  placing  him  more  nearly  upon  an  equality  with  his  fel- 
lows. Incurable  insanity  is  j)robably  the  saddest  affliction  known  to  the 
human  race.  The  patient  may  be  tenderly  cared  for  and  made  physically 
comfortable,  so  far  as  heat,  light,  air,  good  food,  and  a  warm  soft  bed  can 
do  it;  but  after  all  he  is  a  prisoner  for  life,  without  having  committed 
crime ;  he  becomes  an  alien  to  his  family  and  friends,  who  learn  to  re- 
gard him  as  \irtually  dead  5  he  is  a  prey  not  only  to  morbid  feeling  but 
to  bodily  pain,  and  their  combined  influence  drive  him  in  extreme  cases 
to  nakedness,  self  abuse  and  suicide ;  the  period  of  decay  is  a  joyless 
one,  for  love  is  to  a  great  extent  lacking,  and  the  appliances  of  the  most 
wealthy  and  best  appointed  hospital  are  a  poor  substitute  for  affection. 
But  the  insane  man  in  many  instances  appears  incapable  of  atfection  or 
enjoyment  of  any  kind,  and  his  death,  when  at  last  it  comes,  is  a  relief 
not  to  himself  only  but  to  the  entire  circle  of  his  friends  and  relatives, 
though  they  may  sincerelj"  mourn  his  loss.  Manifestly  a  life  so  gloomy 
ought  to  provoke  our  pity,  and  humanity  demands  that  whatever  may 
be  in  our  power  to  alleviate  so  great  suffering  ought  to  be  done,  without 
regard  to  remimeration,  for  charity's  sake  alone,  as  we  ourselves  would 
wish  to  be  treated,  in  a  like  situati(ni. 

More,  perhaps,  can  be  done  for  the  idiot  than  for  the  chronic  insane. 
The  idiot  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  lost  what  he  never  jDossessed — the 
fully  developed  faculty  of  reason.  External  stimulus,  judiciously  and 
persistently  applied,  may  awaken  bis  dormant  energies,  and  though  he 
cannot  be  like  other  men,  his  condition  may  be  considerably  improved. 
The  majority  of  idiots  awaken  ooi-  pity  not  so  much  on  account  of  what 
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they  arc,  as  on  account  of  the  thought  ^hich  recurs  to  the  mind  of 
what  they  were  meant  to  be  and  are  not.  Our  feehng  toward  them  is 
difterent  from  that  of  which  we  are  conscious  towards  the  insane,  who 
suggest  thoughts  of  what  they  were,  in  better  days.  The  mass  of  idiots, 
(nearly  or  quite  equal  to  the  mass  of  the  insane,)  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes — ^those  who  are  susceptible  of  some  modification  and  devel- 
opment by  education,  and  those  who  are  not,  but  who  require  simple 
custodial  care  and  oversight. 

The  incurably  blind  and  deaf,  although  necessarily  excluded  from  par- 
ticipation in  the  pleasures  and  pm\suits  of  life,  are  yet  capable  of  re- 
cei\ing  an  education,  by  means  of  specially  trained  instructors  and 
specially  devised  instrumentalities.  The  education  of  the  blind  is  chiefly 
oral;  they  learn  to  read  raised  print  by  the  sense  of  touch ;  and  they 
also  learn  to  write  inteUigibly.  By  taking  pains,  their  culture  can  be 
carried  to  any  extent,  in  proportion  to  their  natural  talent,  with  the 
single  exception  that  the  absolutely  blind  from  birth  cannot  realize  any 
of  the  conceptions  which  originate  in  the  sense  of  sight.  Their  principal 
recreation  and  accomplishment  Is  music,  though  the  popular  notion  that 
they  ordinarily  excel  in  music  is  a  delusion.  Their  circle  of  employ- 
ments is  necessarily  limited,  and  their  social  relations  im  satisfactory. 

The  deaf  and  dumb  are  also  susceptible  of  education,  but  of  a  more 
practical  character,  whose  principal  aim  is  to  give  to  them  a  knowledge 
of  spoken  and  written  language,  both  as  a  means  of  acquiring  informa- 
tion and  of  communicating  with  others  ;  to  discipline  their  minds  and 
develop  tiie  reflective  and  reasoning  faculties,  in  which  as  a  class  they 
are  deficient ;  and  to  fit  them  for  admission  into  workshops  where  they 
may  learn  the  mechanic  arts. 

We  come  now  to  speak  of  prophylaxis,  or  the  prevention  of  misfor- 
tune. 

As  long  as  the  causes  which  produce  blindness,  deafness,  and  especi- 
ally insauity  and  idiocy,  continue  to  operate,  they  must  work  out  their 
legitimate  results.  While  these  evils  are  occasionally  due  to  what  we 
term  accident,  they  are  for  the  most  part  clearly  traceable  to  individual 
constitution,  the  organization  of  society,  and  the  order  of  nature.  They 
cannot  be  wholly  eradicated.  But  their  severity  is  suscejrtible  of  miti- 
gation, and  the  si^here  of  their  existence  might  be  considerably  restricted, 
were  a  knowledge  of  their  nature  and  origin  more  generally  diffused 
throughout  the  community,  and  i)roper  precautions  taken  against  their 
transmission  and  development. 

Accidental  misfortune  can  onlj^  be  prevented  by  care  against  undue 
exposure.  The  care  of  which  we  speak  must  be  exercised  by  individuals 
for  themselves,  by  parents  for  their  children,  and  by  employers  for  their 
employees,  many  of  whom  are  engaged  in  hazardous  pursuits,  threat- 
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ening  them  continually  with  the  loss  of  sight  or  hearing,  or  with  nerv- 
ous exhaustion. 

Congenital  misfortune  might  be  guarded  against  by  wise  restrictions 
upon  marriage ;  not  by  legal  restraint,  but  by  the  creation  of  a  healthy 
public  sentiment,  and  by  individual  self-denial.  Were  consanguineous 
marriages  less  common  than  they  are,  and  were  persons  afflicted  with 
diseases  known  to  be  hereditary  to  refrain,  of  their  own  accord,  from  mar- 
riage, the  hereditary  taint  could  not  be  transmitted  to  succeeding  gen- 
erations ;  and  all  such  marriages  should  be  discouraged. 

Where  children  are  born  with  symptoms  of  hereditary  liability  to  mis- 
fortune, especially  to  insanity  and  idiocy,  manifesting  itself  by  an  unu- 
sual nervous  sensibility  or  irritability,  they  might  often  outgrow  this 
morbid  condition  of  health,  by  judicious  treatment,  before  arri\ing  at 
the  age  of  puberty.  The  danger  which  impends  over  them  is  two-fold. 
— the  peril  of  intellectual  precocity,  and  that  of  premature  develop- 
ment of  the  sexual  instincts.  Both  these  points  need  careful  watching 
on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  the  rearing  of  young  j^ersons  is  entrusted 
by  providence.  Dr.  Anstie,  of  the  Eoyal  College  of  physicians,  has  in 
admirable  language  indicated  the  means  placed  at  our  command  for  pre- 
venting the  growth  of  these  evils  in  childhood.     They  are: 

1.  The  supply  of  a  nutrition  for  young  children  practically  unlimited,  except  by  the  po^yers  of  di- 
gestion and  assimilation  ;  and  the  adoption  of  every  plan  (and  especially  graduated,  but  not  excessively 
fatiguing,  gjTiinastics)  which  may  tend  to  increase  both  appetite  and  digestion. 

2.  The  avoidance  of  all  kinds  of  mental  and  spiritual  training  which  would  tend  to  generate  self- 
consciousness  and  the  habit  of  unreal  emotion. 

3.  The  strict  insistance  on  a  large  allowance  of  sleep  for  children  who  are  approaching  the  age  of 
puberty. 

4.  Watchfulness  of  the  most  unremitting  kind,  against  the  possible  formation  of  bad  habits,  in  con- 
versation or  act,  with  regard  to  sexual  matters. 

These  are  golden  words,  well  worthy  of  being  pondered  long  by 
parents  and  by  instructors  of  youth.  They  are  a  condemnation  of  many 
practices  so  common  as  to  pass  not  only  without  condemnation  but  almost 
without  notice.  Until  the  physiological  principles  of  education  and 
training  are  far  better  understood  by  the  masses,  even  of  intelligent 
teachers  and  paients,  than  they  now  are,  the  present  wide  prevalence 
of  nervous  disorders  must  continue. 


In  closing  this  chapter,  Ave  have  still  a  word  to  say  concerning ^w&Ztc 
institutions,  as  an  iustrumentaUty  for  the  treatment  and  relief  of  misfor. 
tune. 

It  has  passed  into  a  proverb,  that  this  world  is  a  world  of  compensa- 
tions ;  that  no  advantage  in  one  direction  is  ever  purchased  except  at 
the  expense  of  some  other  advantage  in  some  other  direction.  This  remark 
is  preeminently  true  of  jiublic  charitable  and  educational  institutions. 
That  they  are  the  iudispeuwable  iiistruiueuts  of  a  wise  philanthropy  may  be 
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inferred  from  the  fact  of  their  having  so  long  endured  the  test  of  experi- 
ment, in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  and  from  their  rapid  multiplication,  as 
experience  demonstrates  the  benefits  which  flow  from  them.  But  they 
are  nevertheless  imperfect  and  in  some  respects  objectionable  agencies. 
As  Dr.  Pierce,  of  the  New  York  House  of  Refuge,  has  wisely  said,  "  we 
must  never  forget  that  all  institution-life  is  simply  a  necessary  evil" — 
an  evil  less  than  that  for  which  it  is  a  remedy,  no  doubt,  but  still  an 
evil.  We  ought  frankly  to  look  at  the  arguments  upon  both  sides  of 
the  question. 

Two  of  the  obvious  results  of  public  institutions  are,  the  aggregaiion 
of  the  victims  of  misfortune  in  large  numbers,  and  their  withdrawal  from 
the  bosom  of  the  community. 

Their  withdrawal  from  our  midst  is  felt,  but  perhaps  selfishly,  to  be  a 
relief.  Out  of  sight,  they  are  out  of  mind ;  and  while  we  may  congratu- 
late ourselves  that  they  cease  to  wound  our  sensibilities  by  their  pres- 
ence, we  are  in  danger  of  losing  the  moral  influence  of  that  presence  in 
the  creation  of  sympathy,  the  exercise  of  forbearance  and  the  develop- 
ment of  a  habit  of  individual  charity.  The  duties  which  we  perform  by 
proxy  are  never  fully  discharged.  They,  too,  are  affected  by  the  with- 
drawal, and  forego  the  salutary  effect  of  contact  with  society,  of  inter- 
course with  persons  of  healthier  mind  and  body  than  themselves,  which 
is  for  them  a  natural  stimulus  wholly  lost. 

On  the  other  hand,  their  aggregation  heightens  and  intensifies  their 
peculiar  characteristics.  They  become  clannish ;  they  develop  the 
sense  of  caste  ;  they  fall  beneath  the  power  of  a  rigid  system  ;  they  cul- 
tivate, by  association,  unnatm^al  habits  of  thought,  of  feeling  and  of 
action.  While  they  are  benefited,  they  are  also  injured  by  their  expe- 
rience. 

It  is  true,  that  the  much-discussed  family  system  of  organization  of 
public  institutions  is  a  task  of  great  difi&culty,  liable  to  serious  objection. 
It  is  also  true  that  no  artificial  family,  in  which  the  ties  of  blood  are 
lacking,  can  ever  be  a  substitute  for  the  true  family -life,  in  which  are 
alone  to  be  found  the  highest,  best  conditions  of  happiness  and  well 
being. 

Yet  the  fact  remains,  that  there  is  in  all  our  public  institutions  an  in- 
nate tendency  to  overgrowth,  to  inflexibility  of  regidations,  to  neglect  of 
individual  treatment,  to  extravagance  of  expenditure,  against  which  all 
men  who  have  the  welfare  of  others  at  heart  need  to  be  constantly  upon 
their  guard.  Selfish  arguments  of  ease  and  expense  blind  the  judgment 
of  many,  and  they  listen  confidingly  to  arguments  which  too  often  have 
their  birth  in  the  suggestions  of  personal  ambition  for  notoriety  and  for 
power.  How  is  it  possible,  as  the  number  of  inmates  of  a  public  institu- 
tion increases,  for  the  authorities  to   give  the  same  amount  of  personal 
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attention  to  each,  or  to  dispense  with  a  discipline  which  admits  fewer  and 
fewer  exceptions  to  established  rules,  however  urgent  the  necessity  for 
disregarding  them  in  particular  instances  ?  How  is  it  possible  for  a  su- 
perintendent to  exert  the  same  influence  in  originating  and  developing  a 
healthy  public  sentiment  in  the  institution  under  his  charge,  when  the 
population  is  overgrown,  as  when  it  is  sufficiently  limited  to  afford  the 
needed  opportunities  of  personal  intercoiu-se  and  attachment '? 

Ko !  we  are  con\iuced  that  opposition  to  the  undue  enlargement  of 
these  communities  made  up  of  diseased  or  abnormal  varieties  of  the  hu- 
man race,  has  become  a  imblic  duty ;  and  that  subdivision,  classifica- 
tion, individualization,  are  the  true  watchwords  of  the  hour. 

While  the  present  system  exists,  (for  we  believe  confidently  that 
though  it  may  be  the  best  system  yet  practicable,  it  is  not  ideally  the 
best  system,  nor  will  it  permanently  continue,  without  modification  in 
the  dh'ection  which  we  have  indicated,)  its  highest  usefulness  demands 
that  it  shall  receive  no  niggardly  support.  The  means  and  api)liances 
provided,  if  the  highest  results  are  looked  for,  must  be  the  best  attain- 
able. The  organization  must  be  thorough ;  the  accountability  minute 
and  searching ;  the  spirit,  a  happy  blending  of  benevolence  and  econ- 
omy. We  might  enlarge  upon  these  topics,  but  for  the  want  of  space. 
Many  valuable  treatises  have  been  written,  upon  the  subject  of  organiza- 
tion, in  i>articular,  and  we  should  only  be  traveling  over  ground  akeady 
well  worn.    We  may,  however,  recur  to  it  at  some  future  day. 
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NOTE  TO  CHAPTEE  SECOIn^D. 

The  absence  of  the  sense  of  hearing  in  deaf-mutes  and  of  the  sense  of 
sight  in  the  blind  are  serious  obstacles  to  theii'  education,  which  can 
only  be  overcome  by  extraordinary  effort.  The  senses  of  touch  and 
hearing,  in  blind  persons,  may  be  so  developed,  as  partially  to  supply 
the  lack  of  sight ;  and  with  the  deaf,  the  ey^e  and  the  hand  take  the 
place  in  part,  of  the  ear  and  tongue.  But  in  order  to  make  the  senses 
which  remain  available  for  educational  purposes,  peculiar  methods  of 
teaching  are  requisite.  Kot  on  account  of  any  novelty  in  the  subject, 
but  to  make  this  statement  of  the  manner  of  treating  infirmity  complete, 
we  append  the  following  note. 


The  blind  are  taught  to  read  by  means  of  books  printed  in  embossed 
letters,  which  they  learn  to  distinguish  with  the  tips  of  theii'  fingers. 

The  books  published  for  the  use  of  the  blind  are  not  all  alike.  On 
the  contrary,  quite  a  number  of  alphabets  in  reUef  have  been  invented. 
In  the  year  1836,  no  less  than  nineteen  different  alphabets  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  Society  of  Arts  of  Edinburgh,  in  competition  for  the  prize 
medal  offered  by  the  Society,  which  was  bestowed,  in  1837,  upon  Dr.  Fry 
of  London.  In  the  United  States,  at  this  time,  there  are  five  systems 
in  actual  use,  for  each  of  which  types  and  presses  have  been  manufac- 
tured, and  various  printing  houses  established,  in  connection  with  the 
various  institutions  for  the  education  of  the  blind.  Of  these  five  sys- 
tems, three  are  what  are  known  as  line  alphabets,  i.  e.,  the  letters  re- 
semble those  in  use  in  ordinary  j^rinting,  in  the  English  language.  The 
other  two  are  ©ailed  point  alphabets,  in  which  the  letters  are  formed  of 
raised  points  or  dots  made  within  the  limits  of  a  small  rectangle. 

The  "Boston  letter,"  as  it  is  called,  (or  angular  lower  case,)  is  an 
alphabet  containing  no  capitals,  and  without  curves.  While  the  gen- 
eral shape  of  the  letters  is  similar  to  that  ih  common  use,  the  curved 
lines  have  been  exchanged  for  straight  or  broken  lines,  to  enable  the 
blind  reader  to  recognize  and  distinguish  them  more  easily,  by  the  sense 
of  touch.  All  flourishes  and  points  about  the  letters  have  been  dis- 
pensed with.  The  staff  or  stem  line  also  extends  above  the  body  of  the 
letter.  The  advantages  of  this  alphabet  are,  that  pupils  have  only 
twenty-six  letters  to  learn  ;  the  space  occupied  is  not  excessive  f  and  as 
has  been  said,  the  individual  forms  are  ybtj  distinct.  The  Boston 
Printing  House,  connected  with  the  Massachusetts  Asylum  for  the  Blind, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  has  published  a  long  list 
of  books  in  this  letter ;  and  the  American  Bible  Society  publishes  an 
edition  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  in  the  same,  (which  is  furnished  gratui- 
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tously  to  all  blind  persons  who  desire  it,  and  can  produce  a  certificate 
from  a  superintendent  of  any  institution  for  the  blind,  that  they  are 
unable  to  pay  for  it.) 

The  "Philadelphia  letter"  is  an  alphabet  composed  entirely  of  capitals, 
deprived  of  the  seruphs,  or  small  strokes  at  the  extremities.  It  is  es- 
sentially the  same  as  the  Glasgow  letter,  in  which  the  Bible  was  pub- 
lished in  1837-40,  by  Mr.  Alston,  iu  Glasgow,  Scotland.  Printing  in 
Eoman  capitals  alone,  however,  has,  we  believe,  been  generally  aban- 
doned in  this  country,  for  the  reason  that  the  Boston  letter  occupies  less 
space,  thus  diniinisluug  the  cost  of  the  books  printed  for  the  blind,  and 
uniformity-  of  typography  is  evidently  too  desirable  to  be  needlessly 
sacrificed. 

The  third  of  the  line  alphabets  is  the  "combined  letter,"  invented  by 
N.  B.  Kneass,  Sr.,  which  is  a  union  of  the  Roman  capital  with  a  lower 
case  letter.  The  Philadelphia  Magazine  for  the  Blind,  i)ublished  by 
N.  B.  Ivneass,  Jr.,  is  printed  in  this  alphabet.  It  is  claimed  by  the  in- 
ventors, that  it  requires  less  space  than  the  Boston  lower  case  alone, 
and  that  the  same  advantages  are  derived  by  the  blind  from  a  combina- 
tion of  capitals  with  lower  case  letters  as  by  the  seeing.  The  objections 
to  it  are,  that  the  other  system  has  already  become  the  standard,  for 
this  country ;  that  the  introduction  of  a  second  destroys  the  uniformity 
of  typography,  which  all  regard  as  in  itself  desirable ;  and  that  to  teach 
the  blind  to  distinguish  fifty-two  characters  instead  of  twenty-six  is 
double  labor,  without  any  advantage  resulting  suflicient  to  comi)ensate 
teacher  or  pupil. 

In  addition  to  these  three  hue  alphabets,  others  have  been  invented, 
of  which  some  are  phonetic,  others  stenographic,  and  others  arbitrary. 
In  Great  Britain,  five  line  alphabets  are  iu  use,  each  of  whicii  has  its 
earnest  advocates.  These  are :  1.  The  Alston  or  Gl'asgow  (lioman 
capitals).  2.  Capitals  and  lower  case  combined.  3.  Frere's  (arbitrary, 
stenographic  and  phonetic).  4.  Lucas'  (arbitrary,  stenographic).  5. 
Moon's  (arbitrary).*  The  rivalry  between  these  systems  is  felt  to  be  a 
serious  e^-il;  and  there  appears  to  be  good  reason  for  condemning  the 
arbitrar}'  line  ali)habets  in  toto^  on  the  ground  that  the  blind  can  ordi- 
narily derive  no  assistance  from  seeing  persons  in  deciphering  them, 
and  an  adidt  blind  person  can  not  learn  to  read  in  them  without  the  aid 
of  special  school  instruction. 

But  while  the  capital  and  lower  case  letters,  singly  or  combined,  pos- 
sess the  advantage  just  intimated,  of  being  legible  by  all  seeing  ])crs()ns, 
who  have  learned  to  read,  they  have  one  great  disadvantage,  namely, 
that  not  all  the  blind  possess  sufficient  sensibility  in  their  finger  tips  to 
enable  them  to  distinguish  the  characters  so  as  to  be  able  to  read  at  all. 

*  38th  Report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instmction  of  the  Blind,  1870,  p.  20. 

—4 
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A  table  showing  the  number  of  pupils  in  seven  prominent  institutions 
for  the  blind  in  the  United  States  who  can  read,  and  ^ith  what  degree 
of  fixcility,  was  prepared  and  pubhshed  by  Mr.  Wm.  B.  Wait,  in  the  33d 
Report  of  the  N.  Y.  Institution  for  the  BUnd,  for  the  year  18G8.  The 
table  shows  that  of  604  blind  who  receive  school  instruction,  but  65'  i)er 
cent,  have  learned  to  read  at  all  in  the  line  system  of  alphabets. 

It  is  to  this  fact  that  the  point  system  owes  its  origin.  The  best 
known  alphabet  in  points  is  that  iuA^ented  by  M.  Braille,  of  Paris,  about 
the  year  1829.    It  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Wait : 

"The  letters  are  formed  of  raised  points  or  dots,  from  one  to  six  in 
number,  made  within  the  limits  of  a  small  rectangle,  which  is  about 
two-thirds  from  right  to  left  of  the  length  from  top  to  bottom.  If  the 
rectangle  were  filled  it  would  contain  six  points,  two  at  the  top,  two  half 
way  from  top  to  bottom,  and  two  at  the  bottom;  but  a  letter  composed 
of  a  single  i)oint  requires  as  much  sisace  as  one  composed  of  six  points. 

"The  name  of  Braille  is  ajDplied  to  this  ali^habet  because  of  the  method 
of  combining  the  points  suggested  by  M.  Braille,  which  was  to  make 
the  first  ten  letters  of  the  alphabet  consist  of  one,  two  or  three  points  in 
certain  i)ositions. 

"Thus  a  first  series  was  produced.  By  the  addition  to  each  of  these 
letters  of  a  single  point  in  the  lower  left  hand  corner  of  the  rectangle,  a 
second  series  of  ten  letters  is  produced,  and  by  the  addition  of  a  single 
point  to  each  of  the  second  series  in  the  lower  right  hand  corner,  the 
tliird  series  is  obtained." 

The  following  diagram  will  make  the  preceding  description  clear : 

al        b2        c3        d4        e5        f6        gl        hS        19       jO 


m 


u 


w  X  y  z  &  Sign  of  numbers. 


The  point  system  is  liable  to  the  objection  that  it  is  arbitrary,  and  un- 
intelligible to  an  ordinary  reader.  The  BraiUe  system  of  points  also 
requires  more  space  in  printing  than  the  line  alphabets  do.  But  it  has 
two  great  recommendations,  namely,  its  superior  tangibility,  and  its 
furnishing  the  blind  with  an  easy  means  of  tangible  writing.  The  blind 
learn  a  point  alphabet  sooner,  and  read  it  more  rapidly ;  the  recognition 
of  the  points  does  not  require  the  same  extra  sensibility  in  the  finger 
ends ;  they  can  be  felt  by  hands  hardened  with  toil ;  and  by  the  use  of 
metallic  slates  of  a  peculiar  form  and  construction,  they  can  themselves 
prick  the  letters  upon  paper,  so  as  to  correspond  with  each  other,  or 
keep  a  private  record  of  events,  thoughts,  and  financial  transactions. 
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While  tlie  point  alphabets,  therefore,  are  not  designed  to  supersede  the 
line  ali)habets,  they  supplement  them  admirably ;  and  in  most  institu- 
tions for  the  blind  both  systems  are  taught  to  all  pupils  capable  of 
learning  both. 

But  recently  an  improvement  of  great  value  has  been  made  upon  the 
Braille  system  of  points,  by  Mr.  Wm.  B.  Wait,  superintendent  of  the 
Ne\v  York  Institution.     The  following  is  the  I^ew  York  point  alphabet : 

THE  ALPHABET. 

CAPITAL  LETTERS. 
ABCDEFG  H 

IJKLMNO  P 

QE  STUVW  X 


Z 


SMALL  LETTERS. 

ab  cdef  g  hij 

kl  mnopq  rst 


w 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  capital  letters  are  derived  from  the  small 
letters,  by  Suffixing  to  each  of  them  as  many  points  as  will  form  a  new 
chsiTacteT  four  points  in  length,  in  the  following  manner  : 

1st.  When  the  small  letter  ends  with  a  point  in  the  upper  row,  as  in 
*'a,"  add  the  suffix  in  the  lower  row. 

2d.  When  the  small  letter  ends  with  a  point  in  the  lower  row,  as  in 
"c,"  or  in  both  upper  and  lower  rows,  as  in  "d,"  add  the  suffix  in  the 
upper  row. 
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WORD   AND  PART-WORD   SIGNS. 

the      and        of        that        mg        ch         on         sh         th         ^h 

NUMERALS. 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  90 

Prefix,  indicating-  that  the  characters  which  follow  are  numerals,  :  :  : 

PUNCTUATION  MARKS. 

Period, ,  or  a  blank  space  equal  to  five  points  in  length. 

Comma,  •  ,  preceded  and  followed  by  a  blank  space  equal  to  two 
points.  * 

Semi-colon,  .  ,  preceded  and  followed  by  a  blank  space  equal  to  two 
points. 

Colon •  •  •  :  Exclamation :  .  . 

Apostrophe :  •  •  :  Asterisk :  . 

Hyphen :  •  :  •  Quotation : 

Interrogation •  :  •  :  Dash  :  .  .  : 

Parenthesis  :  .  .  . 


The  writing  is  done  upon  a  tablet,  which  is  grooved  to  receive  the 
points. 

These  are  made  by  a  "style"  which  is  constructed  of  a  piece  of  small 
wire,  properly  rounded  at  one  end,  and  inserted  in  a  suitable  handle. 
In  writing  observe  the  following  rules : 

1st.  Write  from  right  to  left.  For  convenience  the  points  in  the  upper 
row  are  known  as  1,  3,  5,  7  ;  and  in  the  lower  row  2,  4,  6,  8.  This  order 
will  be  the  same  for  both  writing  and  reading. 

2d.  Between  all  letters  leave  a  blank  space  equal  to  one  point. 

3d.  Between  all  words  leave  a  blank  space  equal  to  two  points.  At 
the  end  of  a  phrase,  clause,  or  sentence,  the  x)roper  imnctuation  mark 
may  be  used,  or  a  blank  space  left  equal  to  three  or  foiu-  points  in  length. 

In  practice  the  capital  letters  and  pimctuation  marks  are  not  abso- 
lutely essential,  and  need  not  be  used. 

Pupils  will  find  great  benefit  in  carefully  writing  out  their  lessons  in 
every  branch  of  study.  These  manuscripts  should  be  preserved  and 
bound.  To  insure  preservation,  each  page  may  be  coated  on  the  back 
or  perforated  side  with  a  solution  of  bleached  shellac  and  alcohol. 
Books  made  in  this  manner  will  endure  constant  using  for  years. 
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Both  the  Braille  system  and  the  Xew  York  system  are  made  of  points ; 
but  while  the  Braille  system  makes  its  letter  vertical,  from  tox>  to  bot- 
tom, the  New  York  system  makes  its  letter  horizontal,  from  left  to  right. 
The  vertical  width  of  the  Braille  letter  is  three  dots,  and  that  of  the 
New  York  letter  two ;  hence  the  New  York  alphabet  is  sometimes  called 
"  the  two  dot  system."  The  advantage  gained  by  this  arrangement  is 
comparative  facility  of  reading.  In  striking  across  the  page  from  left 
to  right,  the  finger  of  a  child  often  covers  but  two  of  the  three  points  in 
the  Braille  letter,  and  in  the  New  York  letter  this  difficulty  is  obviated. 

Another  important  difterence  between  the  two  systems  is,  that  in  in- 
venting his  alphabet,  M.  BraiUe  had  no  reference  to  the  relative  fre- 
■  quency  with  which  the  several  letters  occiu'  in  the  English  language. 
]\I.  Braille's  plan  was  to  construct  the  first  ten  letters  arbitrarily,  and 
then  bj'  adding  a  single  point  to  each  of  these,  produce  the  second 
series  of  ten,  and  by  adding  a  point  to  each  of  these,  produce  the  third 
series  of  ten.  Thus  the  fii\st  ten  letters  were  designed  to  be  a  key  to  aU 
the  rest.  But  the  result  is,  that  many  of  the  letters  which  occiu^  the 
most  frequently  occupy  the  most  space  in  printing ;  and  in  consequence 
of  this  fact  and  also  of  the  vertical  position  of  the  dots,  a  given  amount 
of  matter  requires  one-tliird  more  space  in  the  Braille  system  than  in  the 
Boston  letter.  Mr.  Wait's  alphabet,  on  the  other  hand,  is  so  constructed 
that  the  letters  which  occur  the  most  frequently  have  the  simplest  forms, 
and  there  is  a  slight  gain  in  space  over  the  Boston  letter,  while  there  is 
a  very  great  gain,  as  compared  with  the  BraiQe  system,  in  the  facility 
and  rapidity  with  which  it  can  be  written. 


The  special  education  of  deaf-mutes  is  more  difficult  than  that  of  the 
blind,  because  the  blind  lack  only  one  facidty,  while  the  deaf-mute  lacks 
two — hearing  and  speech — both  of  which  deficiencies  must  be  supplied 
by  artificial  substitutes. 

The  natural  language  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  consists  in  pantomime. 
The  system  of  signs  in  use  in  the  institutions  for  their  education  is 
known  as  "the  sign  language."  Of  the  signs  made,  part  are  descrip- 
tive, part  suggestive,  and  part  arbitrary.  But  instead  of  attempting  an 
original  description  of  this  singidar  and  striking  mode  of  interchanging 
ideas  between  people  who  can  neither  hear  nor  speak,  we  subjoin  an 
extract  from  a  letter  by  Mr.  John  II.  Keep,  in  reply  to  certain  inquiries 
made  by  Gardiner  G  Hubbard,  Esq.,  of  Boston: 

The  language  of  signs  and  spoken  language  are  so  different  that  they  can  hardly  be  compared. 
Both  arc  eniploj-ed  in  the  comnjuuieation  of  ideas,  but  this  is  about  the  only  thing  thej'  have  in  com- 
mon. 

Grammar,  properly  speaking,  has  no  place  in  the  language  of  signs,  except  that  there  is  a  correct 
way  of  using  it  and  an  incorrect  way.  The  former  might  be  called  grammatical  and  the  latter  uu- 
grammatical. 
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Though  wo  have  occasion  to  speak  of  past,  present  and  future,  we  have  no  such  tenses  as  are  to  be 
found  in  spoken  language.  I  describe  for  example  an  event  occurring  yesterday,  last  week,  last  year,  or 
sometime  in  the  past,  and  this  one  indication  of  time  applies  to  the  whole  naiTation.  We  do  not  as  in 
spoken  language,  keep  repeating  the  fact  of  past  time  with  every  sentence,  tiU  the  narration  is  com- 
pleted. 

So  far  as  moods  necessarily  enter  into  communication  of  thoughts  they  are  to  be  found  in  signs.  "We 
can  command  and  entreat  in  signs.  "We  can  simply  assert  or  declare  or  ask  a  question.  "We  can  make 
hj'pothetical  or  conditional  statements. 

The  minds  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  when  they  are  brought  to  us  are  extremely  feeble,  and  scarcely  at 
all  developed.  "We  have  not  much  occasion  in  their  early  years  to  treat  of  abstractions.  Almost 
everything  is  necessarily  in  the  concrete. 

Our  sign  language  therefore,  that  which  we  employ  in  instruction,  is  almost  wholly  a  concrete  lan- 
guage, if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression.  And,  as  it  is  one  of  our  principles  to  use  signs  only  as  an  in- 
troduction to  written  language,  it  follows  that  the  language  of  signs  is  not  ordinarily  employed  much 
upon  abstract  subjects.     *       *        *        * 

But  to  your  questions. 

1.  You  ask  what  proportion  of  our  signs  are  natural  ? 

I  answer,  a  very  largo  proportion.  By  this,  I  do  not  mean  that  they  would  at  once  be  understood  by 
you  or  others  not  accustomed  to  this  mode  of  communication,  but  that  they  do  naturally  and  unavoid- 
ably call  up  in  the  minds  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  object  or  idea  intended.  If  I  incline  my  head  to  the 
right  and  put  my  open  hand  upon  the  right  side  of  my  head  and  face,  and  then  withdrawing  it,  thrust 
it  a  little  forward,  you  would  probably  see  nothing  natural  or  suggestive  in  the  act.  But  to  the  deaf  and 
dumb  this  sign  says,  with  unmista'iable  clearness  "one  sleep  forward,"  or  to-morrow. 

2.  Has  the  same  sign  different  meanings  dependent  upon  its  connection  1 

3.  Are  there  root  signs  which  make  a  part  of  other  signs  ? 

As  these  questions  are  substantially  one  I  will  consider  them  together.  The  sign  used  to  represent 
slavery  enters  also  into  the  representing  of  "habit  "  and  engrossing  occupations  or  "busy."  Other  ex- 
amples might  be  given,  but  you  will  understand,  I  think,  that  both  questions  I  design  to  answer  affirm- 
atively. 

4.  How  many  different  signs  do  you  use  ? 

As  many  as  wo  have  different  ideas  to  communicate. 

5.  How  are  now  signs  made  ? 

6.  What  rules  are  there  for  the  formation  and  use  of  this  language  ? 

All  I  can  say  in  answer  to  these  questions  is  that  when  new  signs  are  needed  wo  task  our  ingenuity 
to  frame  such  as  will  be  expressive  and  intelligible.  As  to  the  mode  of  employing  the  language  we 
have  one  simple  rule,  viz  :  to  follow  nature. 

7.  How  many  and  what  parts  of  speech  do  you  use  in  signs  and  what  are  they  ? 

8.  How  many  of  the  moods  and  tenses  of  the  verbs  do  you  use,  and  what  are  they? 
These  questions  you  will  find  answered  in  my  preliminary  remarks. 

9.  If  a  spoken  sermon  is  translated  into  signs,  what  proportion  of  the  words  or  exact  ideas  of  the 
preacher  is  actually  tran.slated  into  signs  ? 

All  the  ideas.     None  of  the  words. 

10.  "What  proportion  is  lost  by  the  different  hearers  ? 

Through  inattention,  preoccupation,  or  incapacity,  as  large  a  proportion  may  be  lost  by  those  who 
look  upon  the  signs,  as  by  those  who  hear  the  voice. 

11.  Could  a  grammar  or  dictionary  of  the  sign  language  be  made  ? 

Sicard  attempted  it  in  his  'theory  of  signs;'  partial  attempts  have  been  made  by  others.  "What  a  difficiilt 
and  cumbrous  work  it  must  be  to  express  in  words  all  the  bodily  motions  and  changes  of  countenance 
which  make  up  the  sign  language,  on  reflection  you  will  readily  see,  and  were  it  accomplished  it  would 
be  of  comparatively  little  use  in  learning  the  language. 

12.  Are  the  same  signs  used  in  the  different  Institutions  ? 
Essentially  ;  there  are  slight  differences. 

13.  How  would  you  describe  the  difference  between  arbitrary,  conventional,  descriptive  and  natural 
signs? 

There  is  no  real  difference  between  arbitrary  and  conventional  signs.  They  are  signs  which,  having 
no  natural  .significance  are  yet,  by  common  consent,  used  to  represent  certain  ideas.  Of  this  sort  are, 
as  you  know,  nearly  all  the  words  of  written  and  spoken  languages. 

Descriptive  signs  are  simply  natural  signs  used  in  description. 

Natural  signs  have  already  been  described. 

14.  Can  natural  signs  be  used  for  anything  save  stories,  and  every-day -matters  of  occurrence  ? 
Can  abstiact  ideas  be  translated  into  signs  ? 
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I  have  anticipated  partially  the  answer  to  this  question.  There  is  no  diflficnlty  in  translating  ab- 
stract ideas  into  signs  or  in  employing  signs  for  the  communication  of  ideas  on  any  subject,  bearing  in 
mind  only  this,  that  while  it  is  possilde  to  read  words  without  understanding  them,  it  is  impossible  to 
make  signs  unless  the  ideas  to  bo  conveyed  are  understood,  and  impossiljle  to  understand  signs  if  the 
subject  treated  of  is  beyond  the  comprehension  of  those  who  see  them. 

15.  In  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  deaf-mutes  in  the  sign  language,  is  much  attention  paid  to  gram- 
mar and  to  the  various  parts  of  speech  ? 

Ko  ;  answered  above. 

16.  Can  you  give  me  a  few  of  the  signs,  with  their  translation  into  English,  and  also  a  short  sentence 
in  English  with  its  translation  into  the  idiom  of  the  sign  language? 

I  could  describe  to  you  the  mode  of  making  certain  signs  and  explain  their  meaning,  but  I  cannot 
write  their  ideas  grai)hicallj^,  so  as  to  exhibit  them  in  a  connected  or  sentence  form.  And  iu  attempt- 
ing to  translate  an  English  sentence  into  signs,  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  English  om- 
ploj-ed  to  represent  signs,  whatever  be  their  form,  are  not  designed  to  express  cases  or  tenses  or  moods- 
By  the  use  of  words,  we  are  able  to   give  some  idea  of  tlie  order  of  the  signs,  and  this  is  about  all. 

Mr.  Turner  has  kindly  handed  me  the  story  you  s'ent  him.  I  will  give  first  a  Latm  version  of  it,  and 
then  show  j-ou  what  would  be  the  order  of  signs,  as  well  as  I  can  present  the  same. 

From  similarity  in  the  arrangement  and  order  of  tlioughts  in  the  two  languages,  I  trust  you  will 
see  that  one  is  no  more  a  confused  jargon  tlian  the  other. 

"  A  bear  killed  my  father'.s  geese  ;  this  made  him  mad.  He  shouldered  his  gun  and  went  to  look  for 
the  bear.  "When  he  discovered  it,  he  took  a  good  position,  fired  and  killed  the  bear.  The  family  were 
all  very  glad.' 

"Ursus  patris  an.seies  mei  interfecit.  Id  eum  iratnm  fecit.  Sclopetum  humero  accliuavit  et  ivit  ut 
nrsum  quacreret.  Quum  eum  inveniret,  loco  bono  occupato,  telum  misit  et  ursum  occidit.  Familia 
omnis  erat  laetissima." 

In  beginning  the  sign  version,  we  make  the  sign  for  past  time.    Then,  since  signs  require  that  the 

mode  of  killing  shall  be  true  to  nature  and  fact,  w^e  say  "catch  and  eat,"  instead  of  kill.     The  .story  as 

rendered  in  signs  will  be  :  "Bear,  geese  father  my  his  catch  eat.    Father  angry  very.    Gun  .shoulder  on, 

o  look  for  bear.  Discover.  Place  good  stand.  Fire  !     Bear  die.  Father,  mother,  children  all  glad  very." 

Mr.  Keep's  letter,  clear  and  interesting  as  it  is,  does  not  give  the  reader 
a  distinct  conception  of  the  method  of  sign-making.  The  sign  for  a 
horse  is  made  b}'  placing  the  two  thumbs  in  contact  with  the  head,  one 
on  each  side ;  opening  the  palms,  with  the  fingers  close  together ;  and 
then,  with  palms  turned  to  the  front,  gently  waving  them,  in  imitation  of 
the  motion  of  a  horse's  ears.  The  sign  for  drinking  is  made  by  grasping 
an  imaginary  bottle  and  turning  it  uj)  to  one's  lips,  with  the  head  slightly 
thrown  back,  as  if  in  the  act.  The  sign  for  water  is  three  fingers  of  the 
right  hand,  slightly  spread  in  imitation  of  the  letter  "  W,"  and  then 
brought  iu  contact  with  the  lips.  If  a  deaf-mute  wished  to  say,  '^  the 
horse  drinks  water,"  he  would  simply  make  these  three  signs  in  immedi- 
ate succession.  This  is  a  good  illustration  of  concrete  or  strictly  panto- 
mimic signs.  When  two  deaf-mutes  meet,  and  one  inquires  after  the 
other's  health,  he  does  it  by  doubling  both  fists,  with  the  thumbs  up- 
ward, extending  his  arms  in  front  of  him  with  the  elbows  pressed  to  his 
sides,  and  bringing  the  fists  down,  until  the  forearms  occupy  a  horizon- 
tal position,  and  then  suddenly  arresting  the  movement,  giving  the  im- 
jjression  of  firmness  and  solidity,  accompanying  this  dumb  show  with  an 
affectionate  look  of  inquir3\  If  the  answer  is  "well,"  the  other  repeats 
the  movement  precisely  as  described,  with  a  certain  look  of  contentment 
and  satisfaction.  But  if  he  wishes  to  say  that  he  is  not  feeling  very 
well,  he  extends  the  flat  palm  of  his  left  hand,  to  represent  the  ground ; 
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then  places  the  tips  of  tlie  first  two  fingers  of  the  right  liand  upon  the 
open  pahn,  to  represent  his  two  legs,  and  bends  them  backward  and  for- 
ward at  the  second  joint,  to  signify  that  he  is  a  little  shaky  on  his  legs. 
These  signs  are  infinitely  various,  and  there  is  a  great  difference  among 
deaf-mutes,  in  the  facility  and  grace  with  which  signs  are  made,  as  well 
as  in  their  perspicuity  and  in  the  rapidity  with  which  new  signs  are  invent- 
ed, as  they  are  needed.  In  practical  use,  they  are  ofen  greatly  abbre- 
viated, to  save  time  and  labor,  as  persons  who  can  speak  clip  their 
words,  omit  some  of  the  words  in  a  sentence,  and  fill  up  the  gaps  with 
significant  shrugs,  looks  and  gestures.  It  is  evident,  that  this  mode  of 
expressing  one's  ideas  is  at  best  exceedingly  imperfect.  To  the  uniniti- 
ated it  is  absolutely  a  foreign  language.  For  deaf-nnites  it  is  a  substi- 
tute for  something  better,  while  a  better  means  of  communication  is  un- 
attainable. Thus  the  IiuTians  on  the  plains  have  a  system  of  signs  in 
general  use,  by  which  members  of  tribes  ppeaking  different  dialects  are 
able  to  converse  with  each  other.  Thus  children,  in  a  foreign  country, 
manage  to  hold  intercourse  with  the  natives  of  the  country  m  which  they 
happen  to  be.  But  while  the  sign  language  is  one  of  the  languages  of 
nature,  and  indispensable  as  a  means  of  interchange  of  thought,  in  the 
early  stages  of  a  deaf-mute's  education,  it  is  also,  in  its  very  nature,  a 
hindrance  to  intellectual  progress,  because  the  ease  and  brevity  with 
which  simple  ideas  can  be  conveyed  makes  the  pupil  reluctant  to  exer- 
cise himself  in  the  use  of  words.  It  is  as  if  two  persons  both  of  whom 
have  spoken  the  English  language  from  birth,  should  resolve,  for  the 
sake  of  their  own  improvement,  to  converse  with  each  other  wholly  in 
French,  although  neither  can  speak  French  fluently,  nor  even  read  it, 
without  frequent  reference  to  the  dictionary.  Hence  we  find  in  the  re- 
ports of  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  frequent  comxdaints  of  the 
sign  language  and  the  difficulty  of  making  the  pupils  under  their  charge 
acquainted  with  the  written  English.  "  Pupils  think  in  natural  signs, 
and  they  converse  among  themselves  by  this  means  almost  exclusively 
when  left  to  their  own  choice."  "  They  are  always  foreigners  among 
their  own  kindred  and  neighbors,  nay,  more  than  foreigners,  for  our 
speech  is  for  them  absolutely  unattainable."  "  They  can  only  study 
written  language  as  we  do  the  foreign  or  dead  languages,  receiving  in- 
struction through  their  own  vernacular  of  signs."  Their  own  written  com- 
positions are  full  of  curious  expressions,  which  are  idiomatic  in  their 
"  vernacular  of  signs,"  as  Dr.  Peet  calls  it,  but  not  correct  English. 
"Please  you  let  me  ride  in  your  carriage."  "The  furnaces  we  like  bet- 
ter than  the  stoves."  "  My  soul  is  more  estimable  than  gold  and  silver." 
"Very  simply  our  clotlies  are  made  for  our  warm  protection."  "A  laugh- 
ing story  of  Jack." 
The  great  aim,  therefore,  of  institutions  for  the  education  of  deaf-mutes 
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is  to  encourage  the  use  of  written  language,  and  to  discourage  tlic  use  of 
sign-making.  The  larger  the  number  of  mutes  ayIio  are  aggregated  to- 
gether in  one  institution,  the  more  difficult  evidently  this  becomes. 

To  obviate  the  necessity  of  using  pencil  and  paper  for  every  commu- 
nication between  unites,  the  finger  alphabet  has  been  invented,  the 
knowledge  and  use  of  which  are  termed  "  dactylogy,"  or  "  dactylology.'' 
Although  the  manual  alphabet  which  consists  in  an  imitation  of  the  forms 
of  the  Roman  letters  with  the  fingers  either  of  one  hand  or  of  both,  it  may 
be  of  service  to  some  readers  of  this  report  to  re-produce  it,  which  we 
accordiuglj'^  do. 

But  the  most  interesting  experiment  in  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  is  *that  of  articulation  or  lip  reading.  The  system  of  instruction 
in  written  language  only,  by  the  aid  of  signs  and  dactylology,  is  that  in 
general  use  in  France,  and  is  known  as  the  system  of  de  I'Epee,  from  the 
distinguished  founder  of  the  Paris  institution,  who  died  in  1789.  It  is 
also  called  the  "natural "  method,  because  it  is  based  on  a  free  use  of 
the  natural  language  of  the  deaf-mute,  viz.,  pantomimic  gestures.  The 
system  of  instruction  in  spoken  language  as  well  as  in  written,  is  the 
one  in  general  use  in  Germany,  and  is  known  as  the  system  of  Hemicke, 
who  founded  the  institution  at  Leipsic,  in  1772,  and  died  in  1790.  This 
system  has  been  called  the  "  artificial"  method,  because  the  processes 
by  which  the  power  of  speech  is  developed  are  not  natm^al,  but  have 
been  ingeniously  invented.  The  French  system  was  introduced  into  this 
country  in  181G,  by  the  Kev.  Thomas  Gallaudet  and  Mr.  Clerc,  a  distin- 
guished deaf-nnite  pupil  of  Sicard.  Mv.  Clerc  had  had  nine  years'  expe- 
rience as  a  teacher  in  the  Eoyal  Institution  at  Paris.  From  that  time 
to  this,  the  French  system  has  retained  its  foothold  in  t\iQ.  American  in- 
stitutions. But  in  1800,  the  younger  Gallaudet  was  sent  to  Europe,  by 
the  directors  of  the  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and 
upon  his  return  he  made  a  report,  in  which  the  European  methods  of  in- 
struction are  carefidly  analyzed,  and  the  conclusion  reached,  that 
pantomime  and  dactylology  are  a  better  basis  for  general  instruction,  in 
schools  for  deaf  mutes,  than  articulation,  but  that  instruction  in  articu- 
tion,  on  the  other  hand,  should  not  be  denied  to  those  mutes  who  are 
susceptible  of  deriving  benefit  from  it.  What  proportion  of  unites  are 
in  fact  capable  of  learning  to  articulate,  is  a  point  which  nmst  be  de(ided 
by  experiment,  and  therefore  instru(;tion  in  articulation  should  be  given 
to  all  primary  pupils,  until  their  capacity  in  this  respect  is  tested.  The 
result  of  Mr.  Gallaudet's  visit  has  been,  that  articulation  classes  have 
been  formed,  in  nearly  all  the  American  institutions,  and  the  exijeriment 
is  receiving  a  careful  and  candid  trial.  One  institution — that  at  l!^orth- 
ampton,  Massachusetts — has  been  organized  ui)oii  the  sole  basis  of  ar- 
ticulation ;  but  the  general  sentiment  of  ^Vinerican  instructors  is  adverse 
to  organization  upon  this  principle. 
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The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  success  in  the  effort  to  teach  mutes  to 
speak  intelligibly  are  exceedingly  great;  but  success  involves  (1.) 
readier  communication  upon  their  jiart,  with  the  whole  world  at  large, 
and  (2)  better  mental  discipline  and  development  for  themselves.  Even 
partial  success  is  an  unspeakable  gratification  to  the  relatives  of  a  deaf 
and  dumb  child.  Accordingly,  we  cannot  withhold,  at  this  point,  a  word 
of  appreciative  admiration  for  the  exceedingly  self  denying  labors  of  Miss 
Cornelia  H.  Trask,  the  accomplished  teacher  of  articulation  in  the 
Hhnois  institution  at  Jacksonville. 

The  difficulties  of  which  we  speak  have  been  partly  obviated  by  the 
invention  of  "  visible  speech,"  a  clearly  written  description  of  which  we 
take  from  "Old  and  New,"  for  July,  1872.  Miss  Trask  was  sent  east,  by 
the  trustees,  to  receive  instruction  in  this  system,  and  is  now  engaged  in 
imparting  it  to  the  pupils  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Gillett.  The  state  of 
Illinois  has  no  more  interesting  spectacle,  within  its  limits,  than  that  of 
one  of  her  classes,  earnestly  at  work.  The  results  appear,  to  the  uniniti- 
ated, little  short  of  miraculous.  And  yet  we  doubt  whether  for  the  mass 
of  deaf-mutes,  articulation  and  lip-reading  are  possible  attainments.  But 
we  hasten  to  give  Mr.  Bell's  paper. 

NATURE  AND  USES   OF  VISIBLE   SPEECH. 

BT  A.   GRAHAM  LEE. 

There  have  been  many  attempts,  during  the  past  few  years,  to  solv  e 
the  problem  of  a  universal  alphabet.  Perhaps  the  most  notable  of  these 
was  that  made  by  the  late  Chevalier  Bunsen. 

In  1854  he  convened  an  assemblage  of  European  philologists  for  the 
puri)ose,  at  the  Prussian  Embassy  in  London. 

After  four  meetings,  the  convention  broke  up,  without  having  accom- 
plished any  thing  further  than  ascertaining,  that,  at  that  period,  the  re- 
quisite physiological  basis  for  a  universal  alphabet  had  stiU  to  be  dis- 
covered. 

In  1864  my  father,  Mr.  A.  Mehalle  Bell,  Professor  of  Vocal  Physiology, 
claims  not  only  to  have  discovered  the  true  organic  relations  of  speech 
sounds,  but  to  have  invented  a  universal  alphabet  based  upon  his  dis- 
covery. 

His  new  method  of  writing  he  termed  "Visible  Speech,"  from  a  pe- 
culiarity in  the  formation  of  the  letters. 

In  all  previous  alphabets,  the  different  lines  and  curves  of  which  the 
letters  are  composed  have  no  significance,  and  the  characters  themselves 
are  mere  arbitrary  signs  for  the  sounds  they  represent. 

In  the  visible  speech  alphabet,  on  the  other  hand,  every  letter,  and 
CA'ery  part  of  a  letter,  has  a  definite  physiological  meaning. 

The  elementary  lines  and  curves  are  pictorial  of  parts  of  the  mouth  ; 


and  they  are  capable  of  being  grouped  togetber  into  a  compound  fonn, 
just  as  the  various  parts  of  the  mouth  are  arranged  in  uttering  a  sound. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  representative  of  the  sound  M.  An  analysis  of 
the  character,  or  "symbol"  (see  diagram  and  explanation,)  will  reveal  the 
fact,  that  it  is  composed  of  four  of  the  elementary  signs  joined  together. 

One  of  these  is  seen  to  be  the  outline  of  a  lip  ;  another  symbolically 
pictures  a  closing  action;  a  third  exhibits  the  shape  of  the  glottis  in 
forming  voice  ;  and  the  fourth  is  the  outline  of  a  nose. 

If  we  translate  these  pictures  into  English  words,  we  may  call  the 
symbol  for  M,  "Lip-shut- voice-nose."  This  is,  in  effect,  a  direction  to 
shut  the  lips,  and  pass  voice  through  the  nose. 

The  inventor  claimed,  that,  in  a  similar  way,  he  could  represent  any 
sound  the  human  mouth  could  make,  so  that  another  i^erson  should  be 
directed  how  to  utter  it. 

He  desired  that  this  assertion  should  be  put  to  the  proof,  and  invited 
philologists  and  others  to  test  his  new  mode  of  writing. 

For  three  years  the  system  was  submitted  to  all  sorts  of  experiments, 
in  public  and  private ;  and  it  was  abundantly  proved — 

First,  that  the  sounds  of  any  language  can  he  written  hy  means  of  Visible 
Speech  ;  and  second,  that  a  person  unacquainted  with  a  lan'tjuage  can  pro- 
nounce it  at  sight,  with  vernacular  correctness,  while  deducing  his  pronuncia- 
tion solely  from  the  physiological  symbols. 

An  account  of  a  few  of  the  earlier  experiments  was  published  in  a 
pamphlet  entitled,  "Visible  Speech  :  a  New  Fact  Demonstrated."  (1805.) 

In  order  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  these  experiments,  I  quote 
the  record  of  one  made  by  the  late  P.  B.  Eeid,  Esq.,  of  Edinburgh,  Pro- 
fessor of  Hindostanee  and  Persian. 

Prof.  Eeid  sajs  : 

"Prof.  Melville  Bell,  having  requested  me  to  test  his  system  of  'Visible 
Speech'  as  regards  the  language  of  the  East,  I  selected  some  of  the 
most  difficult  words  I  could  think  of,  in  pure  Hindoo,  Urdu,  and  Persian, 
consisting  of  gutturals,  dentals,  and  nasals.  Students  of  Oriental  lan- 
guages can  only  pronounce  such  words  after  long  practice,  and  by  hear- 
ing them  uttered  by  natives  of  the  East.  After  Mr.  Bell  had  symbolized 
them  on  paper,  he  called  in  his  two  sons,  who  had  before  that  been  in  a 
separate  room,  and  asked  them  to  read  out  the  words.  To  my  astonish- 
ment, the  young  men  sounded  them  most  accurately,  and  just  as  one 
hears  from  natives  of  India.  I  am  sm^e  that  these  young  men  had  never 
heard  any  such  words.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  any  set  of  symbols  which 
can  produce  such  a  result,  must  be  the  most  perfect  thing  ever  discovered." 

Although  more  than  fifty  languages  and  dialects  have  been  ransacked 
for  sounds  supposed  incapable  of  representation,  and  though  noises  have 
even  been  invented  to  test  the  capabilities  of  the  new  alphabet,  no  soli- 
tary instance  of  failure  has  yet  occurred. 
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The  very  sounds  we  make  in  calling  dogs  and  cats  and  horses  have 
been  pictured,  and  ventriloquial  noises  duly  represented. 

Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  feature  of  the  invention  is  its  simplicity. 
Though  the  sounds  of  speech  may  be  infinite  in  variety,  they  are  all 
formed  by  a  limited  number  of  organs  ;  and  they  can  all  be  represented 
by  the  combinations  of  ten  elementary  symbols.  These  primary  forms 
are  in  themselves  no  burden  upon  the  memory,  because  they  are  picto- 
rial of  wluit  they  represent.  For  the  same  reason  thej^  can  be  explained 
without  the  use  of  language  at  all.  As  the  late  Sir  Da\dd  Brewster 
believed,  they  can  be  ^'rendered  intelligible  by  means  of  diagrams,  aided 
by  illustrations  from  the  voice  of  a  teacher." 

Alexander  J.  Ellis,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  probably  the  greatest  living  authority 
on  the  subject  of  phonetics,  states  his  opinion  of  visible  speech  in  a  let- 
ter to  "The  Reader,"  bearing  date  Aug,  5,  1865. 

After  referring  to  his  own  works,  those  of  Amman,  De  Kempelen, 
Johannes  Muller,  K.  M.  Rapp,  C.  R.  Lepsius,  E.  Brucke,  S.  S.  Haldeman, 
Max  Muller,  and  to  "a  host  of  other  works  of  more  or  less  i^retension 
and  value"  (the  treatises  enumerated  containing  perhaps  "a  complete 
account  of  the  present  state  of  phonetical  knowledge"),  he  says, — 

"Now,  it  \%  with  this  full  and  distinct  recollection  of  works  which  I 
have  not  oidy  read,  but  studied,  many  of  them  with  great  care  and 
attention,  that  I  feel  called  upon  to  declare,  that,  until  Mr.  Melville  BeU 
unfolded  to  me  his  careful,  elaborate,  yet  simple  and  complete  system,  I 
had  no  knowledge  of  ali)habetics  as  a  science.  Much  had  been  done .... 
But  alphabetics  as  a  science — and  I  have  looked  for  it  far  and  wide — 
did  not  exist.  We  did  not  know  what  elementary  sounds,  or  modifica- 
tions of  sound,  should  be  expressed ;  and  the  art  of  expressing  such  as 
had  been  pretty  generally  received  was  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  con- 
fusion." 

In  regard  to  the  uses  of  the  system,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
there  is  any  intention  of  superseding  existing  alphabets  by  the  new 
letters. 

Yisible  Speech  is  intended  solely  for  international  and  scientific  pur- 
poses, and  as  a  key  to  other  alphabets. 

In  the  words  of  the  late  Prof.  De  Morgan,  it  forms  "a  sound-bridge 
from  language  to  language,  from  no  speech  to  sjieech." 

USES  OF   THE  INVENTION. 

I.  The  first  and  legitimate  use  of  this  new  system  of  writing  is,  as  an 
instrument  for  facilitating  philological  researches. 

Sounds  that  no  other  alphabet  can  even  vaguely  imitate  can  be  written 
so  that  their  relations  to  other  sounds  are  seen  at  a  glance.  The  affini- 
ties of  languages,  often  concealed  by  differences  of  alphabet  or  by  a 
different  usage  of  the  same  alphabet,  may  be  rendered  manifest ;  and 
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fast-disappearing  dialects — most  valuable  from  a  philological  point  of 
vieAv — can  be  preserved  for  study  and  comparison. 

On  tlie  3d  of  December,  18G9,  the  fo^o^yillg  resolution  was  unani- 
mously carried  at  a  meeting  of  the  Philological  Society  of  London, 
England :  — 

"This  meeting  of  the  Philological  Society  desires  to  express  its  strong 
sense  of  the  beauty  and  great  value  of  Mr.  A.  Melville  Bell's  System  of 
Visible  Speech,  and  its  ready  applicability  to  purposes  of  iihilological 
investigation." 

II.  Since  hitherto  unwritten  languages  and  dialects  can  be  reduced  to 
writing  by  means  of  Visible  Speech,  the  blessings  of  knowledge  may  be 
difiused  among  the  most  ignorant  and  barbarous  nations. 

Sui>pose  that  a  missionary  is  sent  into  the  heart  of  Africa.  He  can 
at  once,  though  unacquainted  with  their  speech,  teach  the  natives 
to  read  and  write  their  own  vernacular.  If  works  have  already  been 
jtrepared  in  the  system,  he  can  read  such  books  intelligibly  to  them, 
while  he  himself  is  entirely  ignorant  of  the  meanmg  of  what  he  utters. 

in.  The  system  does  away  with  the  necessity  of  hearing  a  langiiage 
spoken  in  order  to  master  its  pronunciation. 

One  who  is  able  to  read  his  native  tongue  from  the  new  characters 
can,  with  little  difficulty,  deduce  the  sounds  of  other  languages  from 
their  symbols. 

Those  whose  duties  take  them  to  foreign  countries  can  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  utterances  of  the  natives  before  leaving  home.  The 
language  of  any  imperial  state  may  speedily  be  diffused  over  the  most 
remote  of  her  dependencies. 

IV.  If  children  in  i)rimary  schools  were  exercised  on  the  complete 
gamut  of  speech-sounds,  by  means  of  s;yTnbols,  it  would  not  only  be  pos- 
sible to  imiiart  to  them  a  uniform  and  standard  pronunciation,  but  they 
would  be  eminently  qualified  for  the  study  of  foreign  languages. 

V.  Teachers,  if  instructed  in  the  correct  actions  of  the  vocal  organs 
(as  they  can  be  by  means  of  Visible  Speech),  would  be  enabled  to  correct 
in  the  bud  all  the  various  forms  of  defective  speech.  The  prevalence  of 
defective  or  peculiar  articulation  is  entirely  owing  to  the  fact  that  speech 
is  ordinarily  acquired  by  imitation. 

Those  who  possess  little  imitative  power  speak  indistinctly,  or  substi- 
tute certain  elements  for  others  akin  to  them  in  souudj  while  others,  who 
have  the  imitative  faculty  more  developed,  are  apt  to  coi\y  too  well  the 
utterances  of  those  with  whom  they  come  in  contact. 

Stammering,  and  many  other  forms  of  defective  speech,  and  all  dia- 
lectic pecubarities,  are  i)erpetuated  by  imitation.  "Knowledge  is  power." 
When  teachers  themselves  know  tchat  they  do  in  speaking  well,  the  cor- 
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rection  of  all  peculiarities  of  utterance  will  be  a  matter  of  little  diffi- 
culty. 

VI.  To  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  system  is  equally  invalu- 
able, as  a  means  by  which  artificial  articulation  may  be  taught  to  those 
whose  ears  are  closed  to  sounds. 

The  deaf  are  only  dumb  because  they  cannot  hear  the  sounds  of 
speech  to  imitate  them.  All  intelligent  deaf-mutes  may  trained  to  cor- 
rect and  intelligible  utterance  by  means  of  Visible  Speech. 

VII.  Illiterate  adults,  in  all  countries,  may  be  taught  to  read  their  own 
language  from  books  printed  in  the  system.  The  impefectly  phonetic 
character  of  all  x>revious  alphabets  has  been  the  cause  of  the  great  length 
of  time  required  to  master  the  art  of  reading.  Had  each  sound  an  in- 
variable representative,  and  each  letter  an  invariable  sound,  a  pupil 
would  commence  to  read  whenever  the  powers  of  the  letters  had  been 
acquired.  Hence  the  hope  is  indulged,  that  when  works  have  been 
printed  in  the  Visible  Speech  typography,  illiterate  adults  may  be  en- 
abled to  read  such  books  in  a  few  days. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  recent  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
that  there  are,  in  the  United  States  alone,  3,637,422  adults  who  can 
neither  read  nor  write.  To  these  persons  an  ordinary  book  must  be  for- 
ever a  sealed  volume ;  but  a  Visible  Speech  literature  ivoulcl  be  ivithin 
their  reach. 

VIII.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  feeble-minded  persons,  who 
are  utterly  unable  to  master  the  difficulties  of  ordinary  letters,  may  be 
enabled  to  read  from  such  a  simple  means  of  writing  as  that  afforded  by 
the  new  alphabet. 

IX.  The  symbols  have  been  arranged  into  a  code  for  telegraphic  trans- 
mission, by  means  of  serial  numbers.  A  telegraphic  dispatch  may  thus 
be  sent  through  any  country  T^dthout  translation,  and  in  the  very  words 
and  sounds  of  the  original  message.  We  may  look  forward  to  such  pos- 
sibilities as  the  following : 

Suppose  that  a  Chinaman  in  America  wishes  to  send  a  message  in  Chi- 
nese to  a  fellow-countryman  in  Eussia.  If  he  is  not  acquainted  with  Visi- 
ble Speech,  he  goes  to  some  one  Avho  is,  and  to  him  he  utters  his  message. 
This  person,  without  knowing,  perhaps,  the  purport  of  Avhat  he  writes, 
represents  in  symbols  the  uncouth  sounds  he  hears,  and  then,  by  con- 
suiting  the  code,  translates  the  writing  into  numbers. 

This  cipher-dispatch  any  telegraph  operator  can  send  to  its  destina- 
tion. 

When  the  message  reaches  the  Chinaman  in  Eussia,  he  can  read  and 
understand  it  if  he  is  familiar  with  Visible  Speech.  If  not,  he  takes  it 
to  some  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  system.  This  person  carefully 
utters  the  strange  sounds  represented.  To  the  speaker  himself  it  may 
seem  nonsense,  but  to  the  Chinaman  it  is  Chinese. 
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Thus  two  Visible  Speech  experts,  in  different  countries,  may  be  en- 
abled to  direct  the  telegraphic  transmissions  of  messages  in  any  lan- 
guage, by  others  unacquainted  either  with  Visible  Speech  or  with  the 
languages  they  manipulate. 

X.  Prof.  Bell  has  long  been  known  as  the  inventor  of  a  system  of 
phonetic  short-hand  ;  for  which,  in  1854,  he  received  the  silver  medal  of 
the  Eoyal  Scottish  Society  of  Arts. 

^Alieu  the  successful  residts  of  the  experiments  with  Visible  Speech 
became  known,  he  was  repeatedly  requested  to  attempt  tJie  formation  of 
a  stenographic  alphabet  of  universal  apiilicability.  After  many  experi- 
ments, he  succeeded  in  combining  the  principles  of  the  two  inventions, 
so  as  to  produce  a  totally  new  alphabet  suited  to  the  wants  of  steno- 
graphic reporters  in  all  coimtries. 

XI.  The  simplicity  of  the  letters  of  this  "  line  alphabet "  suggested 
their  applicability  to  the  important  purpose  of  embossed  printing  for  the 
blind. 

Experiments  proved  the  very  easy  tangibility — by  persons  unaccus- 
tomed to  tactile  reading — of  most  of  the  symbols.  The  ambiguous  forms 
were  modified  to  suit  the  special  needs  of  the  blind,  so  as  to  enable  them 
to  i)rofit  by  a  common  international  literature.  The  words  are  capable 
of  contraction  according  to  the  rules  of  stenography,  so  that  works 
printed  in  this  system  need  not  be  nearly  so  bulky  as  those  at  present 
used  by  the  blind. 

Mr.  Ellis,  in  another  part  of  the  letter  referred  to  above  says  : 

"If  Mr.  Bell  were  to  publish  his  system  as  a  book,  it  might  be  doomed 
to  repose  on  the  same  shelf  with  the  "Real  Character"  of  Bishop  Wilkins 
(which  also  contains  an  admirable  analysis  of  speech-sounds).  Mr.  Bell 
can  only  teach  it  by  transfusing  it  into  living  organisms  which  will  give 
his  symbols  notion  and  meaning. 

.  .  .  .  "  Hence,  if  the  world  will  enjoy  the  benefit,  the  great  scientific 
and  practical  benefit,  of  Mr.  Melville  Bell's  discovery,  it  must  place  him 
in  a  position  to  communicate  it  to  proper  teachers,  by  whom  it  may  be 
conveyed  in  an  ever-widening  circle.  It  is  not  a  case  in  which  a  man 
can  do  this  for  himself  without  ample  independent  means  j  and  even  then 
he  would  have  little  chance  of  success,  if  the  importance  of  his  mission 
did  not  receive  a  jjublic  recognition.  For  this  reason,  Mr.  Melville  BeU 
appeals  to  the  Government  of  the  country  ;  and  this  appeal  should  be 
backed,  on  the  same  principle  which  induced  France  to  give  Daguerre  a 
pension  for  his  discovery.  The  benefit  is  one  for  mankind,  which  can- 
not sufihciently  reward  the  individual ;  and  the  benefit  may,  therefore, 
be  lost  by  death,  if  not  secured  at  once." 

The  inventor's  appeal  to  the  English  Government  for  aid  in  publishing 
and  applying  his  system,  though  unanimously  supported  by  the  British 
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press,  which  showed  a  most  enlightened  zeal  in  forwarding  the  cause  of 
the  new  science,  was  unsuccessful. 

So,  in  18G7,  he  published  the  inaugural  edition  of  the  system,  entitled 
"Visible  Speech ;  the  Science  of  Universal  Alphabet] cs." 

The  seed  thus  sown  has  slowly  been  producing  fruit.  It  is  more  and 
more  evident  every  year,  that  the  system  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  pass  in- 
to obscurity ;  but  that  the  pubhc  recognition  of  its  great  practical  value 
will,  erelong,  enable  the  inventor  to  carry  out  the  philanthropic  schemes 
he  has  proposed. 

KEY   TO  ILLUSTRATIONS  OP  VISIBLE   SPEECH. 

The  pictorial  nature  of  the  elementary  characters  will  perhaps  be  best 
understood  by  reference  to  such  a  diagram  as  that  in  fig.  1.  The  dark- 
ened parts  of  the  picture  are  the  Visible  Speech  sijmhols  for  the  organs  of 
which  they  are  the  outlines.  These  symbols  are  written  separately,  and 
in  one  line,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  diagram.  They  indicate  respectively, 
as  they  stand,  beginning  at  the  left  hand,  the  throat,  the  back  of  the 
tongue,  the  top  of  the  tongue,  the  point  of  the  tongue,  the  lower  lip,  and 

the  nose. 

The  sign  for  the  throat  (the  straight  line)  represents  a  mere  chink  or 
slit  in  the  throat,  and  is  pictorial  of  the  vocalizing  condition  of  the 
glottis.    It  is  therefore  used  to  denote  "voice." 

The  sign  for  the  nose  is,  in  reality,  pictorial  of  the  uvula,  the  pendu- 
lous extremity  of  the  soft  palate.  When  the  soft  palate  is  depressed, 
the  breath  passes  up  behind  it,  and  escapes  through  the  nostrils.  When 
it  is  raised,  the  communication  between  nose  and  mouth  is  cut  off. 

Hence  the  application  of  a  symbol  originally  pictorial  of  the  soft 
palate  to  the  nose. 

Its  strict  scientific  meaning  is,—"  soft  palate  depressed ;"  but  it  wdl 
be  more  popularly  understood  as  "aii-  passmg  through  the  nostrils." 

At  the  lower  part  of  fig.  1  are  two  additional  symbols,  like  paren- 
thesis laid  horizontally.  The  first  of  these  is  intended  to  convey  the 
idea  of  s^pipe;  and  the  second  exhibits  this  pipe  closed  at  one  end.  The 
first  is  used  to  denote  a  narroiv  passage  in  the  mouth,  through  which  the 
breath  may  pass ;  and  the  second,  complete  closure  of  the  mouth  passage. 

Fig.  2  illustrates  the  combination  of  these  signs.  The  first  com- 
pounded symbol  indicates  "a  narrow  passage"  for  the  breath,  over 
(plus)  the  "  back  of  the  tongue."  The  combination  indicated  by  the  plus 
sign  stands  after  the  sign  of  equality,  being  a  crescent  protracted  to 
three-fourths  of  a  circle.  This  is  the  position  of  the  mouth  in  sounding 
ch  (Cierman),  in  the  Avord  nacli. 

The  second  symbol  (bp  plus  closure)  directs  us  to  "close"  the  "lips." 
This  position  is  assumed  by  the  mouth  in  uttering  a  word  commencing 
withj;,  e.g.,  paper. 
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The  third  symbol  (lip  plus  oh)sin-e  phift  voice  7>/?/.<?  nose)  indicates  that 
the  "lip.s"  are  to  be  "closed,"  and  the  voice  passed  tlu'oagh  the  "nose." 

The  symbols  in  tig.  3  describe  certain  positions  of  the  mouth -which 
yield  sounds.  The  reader  can,  it  is  presumed,  readily  analyze  them 
from  the  preceding  figures. 

Key  words  are  so  variously  pronounced  by  difterent  speakers,  as  to 
be,  in  many  cases,  ■\V(U-thless  as  a  means  of  identifying  sounds. 

They  are,  therefore,  omitted  in  the  present  instance,  excei)t  in  those 
cases  where  they  will  be  likely  to  assist  the  reader. 

The  fact  that  the  Visible  Si)eech  symbols  exhibit  to  the  eye  all  the  re- 
lations the  sounds  themselves  do  to  the  ear,  and  that  the  organic  rela- 
tions are  just  as  clearly  sho^\Ti,  will  be  obvious  by  a  comparison  of  the 

characters  for 

P        B        I\I 

T        D        N 

K        G    NG. 

Compai'ing  these  as  thus  i>laced.  Visible  Speech  and  its  signs  say 
that— 

As  r  is  to  B,  so  is  T  to  D,  and  K  to  G. 

As  B  is  to  M,  so  is  D  to  X,  and  G  to  ISTG. 

As  r  is  to  T,  so  is  B  to  D,  and  M  to  N. 

As  P  is  to  K,  so  is  B  to  G,  and  M  to  NG.  &c.,  &c. 

P,  B,  and  M  (see  the  diagram.  Fig.  3)  have  the  "lip'^  and  "shut"  signs 
in  common  ;  and  in  soundmg  all,  the  lips  are  shut. 

T,  D,  IsT,  agree  in  shutting  off  the  breath  by  means  of  tlie  point  of  the 
tongue,  and  K,  G,  NG,  in  the  closing  action  being  ix'rformed  by  the 
back  of  the  tongue. 

Furthermore,  the  sounds  P,  T,  K  (represented  by  the  same  synd^ol 
turned  in  difterent  directions),  are  made  by  the  same  organic  action  per- 
formed at  difierent  parts  of  the  mouth ;  so  mth  B,  D,  G,  and  M,  N,  NG. 

Tlie  relations  between  the  symbols  guide  the  student  to  the  pronun- 
ciation of  foreign  sounds. 

Thus,  suppose  a  person  wished  to  find  out  the  French  i)ronunciation 
of  r,  in  such  a  word  as  f//m^?Y7  let  him  compare  its  .  symbol  with  that 
for  the  English  r.  It  is  the  same,  except  that  the  voice  nmrk  is  absent. 
The  position  of  the  tongue,  then,  is  the  same ;  but  the  sound  must  be 
AA'hispered. 

So,  again,  any  person  tcho  can  hlow  his  soup  tchcn  it  is  too  hot  {!)  can 
acquire  the  j)ronunciation  of  German  w;  for  the  symbol  tells  us  to  blow 
as  before,  but  to  make  a  nnirmur  of  A'oice  at  the  same  time. 

Such  an  article  as  this  can  only  give  a  rudimentary  idea  of  the  nature 
of  Msible  Speech.  For  further  i)articulars  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
Inaugural  Edition  of  the  system*. 

'This  may  l)e  obtained  on  ai)i)licati()n  to  tlie  antlior.  Prof.  A.  ilclville  Bell,  lirautfoid,  Ontario. 

— 5 


CHAPTER  THIRD. 

MiSFOETrNE  :      ITS  ExTENT  A]\^D  GENERAL  STATISTICS^. 


Statistics  :  their  use  and  value — Imperfection  of  statistical  recorfls — The  ninth  census — Concerning 
aggregates — Order  of  niniierical  prevalence — Ratios — luiinence  of  nativity,  of  race,  of  sex,  of  age, 
of  age  and  sex,  and  of  locality,  upon  misfortune — Agreement  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  Census — Con- 
version of  statistics  into  diagi-ams — Note,  on  the  omissions  discoverablb  in  the  ninth  census. 

Few  men  appreciate  tlie  value  of  statistics.  The  majority  regard  the 
time  and  money  expended  in  the  preparation  of  statistical  tables  as  a 
foolish  "waste  of  effort. 

Every  science,  in  its  infancy,  has  to  encounter  the  same  ojjposition. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  thought  by  his  landlady  to  be  a  limatic  when  she 
saw  him  with  his  head  out  of  the  window  blowing  soap  bubbles  by  the 
hour.  She  little  dreamed  of  the  gigantic  speculations  concerning  the 
nature  and  laws  of  light  wliicli  filled  his  mind. 

There  are  three  stages  in  the  development  of  any  science,  namely, 
first,  the  accumulation  of  observations  as  a  basis  of  generalization  ;  sec- 
ond, the  classification  of  facts  and  the  deduction  of  the  laws  of  which 
they  are  the  exponent ;  and  third,  the  practical  application  of  the  knowl- 
edge thus  obtained,  in  the  daily  affairs  of  Ufe. 

INIost  men  see  no  value  in  scientific  research,  untU  the  thml  stage  of 
development,  as  just  indicated,  is  reached.  But  it  is  the  first  and  second 
steps  whicli  alone  render  the  third  possible. 

Now  statistical  tables  are  the  first  step  in  the  elaboration  of  the 
science  of  society.  Since  government  rests  ux)on  the  knowledge  of  man- 
kind, they  are  an  indispensable  aid  to  statesmanship. 

An  objection  is  often  urged  against  them  on  the  ground  of  their  inac- 
curacy. They  are  necessarily  imperfect.  In  this  very  department  of 
misfortune,  for  instance,  it  is  impossible  to  secure  a  complete  enumeration 
of  the  insane,  idiotic,  blhid  and  deaf-mute  inhabitants  of  anj'  country. 
The  obstacles  to  be  surmounted,  in  order  to  its  accomplishment,  are  in- 
superable. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine,  in  many  cases,  whether 
a  given  individual  should  be  classed  among  the  unfortunates  or  not. 
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The  degrees  of  iulirmity  are  so  varied,  that  no  definite  line  of  demarcation 
separates  the  blind,  the  pnrblind  and  the  seeing ;  or  the  absolntely  deaf, 
the  partially  deaf  and  the  hearing-,  or  the  insane,  the  eccentric  and  the 
sane ;  or  the  idiotic,  the  half-witted  and  the  intelligent,  fi'oni  each  other 
The  precise  niunber  of  none  of  these  classes  can  be  certainly  stated. 

Especially  is  this  true  of  misfortune  in  infancy  and  in  early  childhood, 
when  the  incomplete  development  of  the  senses  and  of  the  mental  fac- 
ulties renders  it  impossbile  to  say  whether  a  verj-  young  child  is  deaf,  or 
blind,  or  idiotic,  or  to  distinguish  between  apparent  deafiiess  and  idiocy. 
We  are  naturally  reluctant  to  admit  to  ourselves  that  our  own  offspring- 
are  congenitally  defective. 

Again,  there  is  an  obstacle  to  the  complete  enumeration  of  the  unfor- 
tunate classes,  arising  from  the  reluctance  of  friends  to  publish  to  the 
world  the  infirmities  of  members  of  the  family. .  False  answers  are  very 
often  given  to  the  census-takers,  on  their  round  of  benevolent  inquiry. 

Still  another  obstacle  is  found  in  the  incompetence  or  indifference  of 
the  persons  charged  with  the  delicate  duty  of  asking  the  necessary  ques- 
tions. Both  in  large  cities  and  in  thinly  popidated  districts,  in  partic- 
ular, multitudes  of  unfortuuates  are  overlooked,  in  consequence  of  the 
tlifficulty  of  ^'isitiug  every  house  at  a  moment  when  the  head  of  the  house- 
hold, or  some  other  person  capable  of  representing  him,  happens  to  be  at 
home. 

But  in  addition  to  all  these,  the  inevitable  imperfection  of  the  records 
must  also  be  taken  into  account.  Entries  are  made  on  the  wrong  line 
or  in  the  wrong  colimin  of  the  schedule,  or  are  acxiidentally  omitted  ; 
and  the  errors  thus  arising  cannot  be  corrected.  It  is  unquestionably 
very  desirable,  for  the  ends  of  jtublic  charity,  that  the  census  of  the  un- 
fortunate classes  should  be  taken  upon  a  separate  schedule. 

On  the  other  hand,  notwithstanding  the  magnitude  of  the  difficulties 
in  the  way,  various  enumerations  have  been  made,  of  great  value  so  far 
as  they  go,  aud  sufficiently  accm-ate  to  determine  at  least  the  laws  which 
govern  the  distribution  of  misfortune,  by  age,  sex,  nativity,  color  and 
locality,  and  to  enable  us  to  form  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  ratio 
of  unfortunates  to  the  total  population,  in  various  regions  of  the  globe. 
In  addition  to  the  national  census,  at  stated  intervals,  of  civilized  na- 
tions, numerous  special  enumerations  have  been  published,  among  which, 
in  the  United  States,  those  of  insanity  and  idiocy,  in  Massachusetts,  in 
the  year  1854,  by  Dr.  Edward  Jarvis,  and  in  Illinois,  in  1809,  by  the  State 
Commissioners  of  Public  Charities,  deserve  especial  mention.  These 
were  both  the  result  of  systematic,  thorough  corresi)ondence  with  physi- 
ians,  and  are  more  comi)lete  than  any  census  has  ever  been. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  student  of  statistics,  (1)  that  the  cen- 
sus is  nu)re  valual)le  for  the  light  which  it  sheds  upon  the  laws  of  distri- 
bution, than  for  its  statements  of  aggregates ;  (2)  that  uniform  results 
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are  not  to  bo  looked  for  iu  limited  areas  or  in  limitedperiodsof  dimition; 
(3)  that  very  imperfect  statistics  reveal  the  secret  law  by  which  they  are 
goTerned,  if  only  they  are  sufficiently  extensive ;  and  (4)  that  the  trust- 
worthiness or  untrustworthiness  of  the  results  attained  may  be  tested,  to 
a  certain  extent,  by  the  regularity  or  irregularity  of  the  curves  produced, 
when  the  figures  in  which  tliey  are  expressed  are  converted  into  geomet- 
rical diagrams.  A  careful  consideration  of  these  suggestions  will  pre- 
serve one  from  erroneous  statistical  inferences,  and  from  overestimating 
or  underestimating  the  actual  value  of  the  census. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  examination  of  the  ninth  cen- 
sus, in  its  bearing  upon  public  charity. 

THE  NINTH  CEIS'SUS. 

Concerning  Aggregates. 

§  1.    The  aggregate  number  of  unfortunates  enumerated  falls  slioit, 
in  every  instance,  of  the  actual  number. 

This  is  a  necessary  conclusion  from  statements  already  maile.  But  tlie  reader  is  refeiTed,  for  its  dem- 
onstration, to  the  note  appended  to  this  chapter. 

§  2.     The  number  of  each  class  enumerated  in  the  ninth  census  (1870) 
is  as  follows : 

Insane 37,  382 

Idiots 24,527 

Blind 20,  320 

Deaf-mutes 16,  205 

Total 98,434 

Concerning  the  order  of  Kumerical  Prevalence. 

§  3.    The  order  of  numerical  prevalence,   therefore,   for  the  whoio 
country,  as  reported  in  the  census,  is — 

1.  Idiots. — 2.  Insane. — 3.  Deaf-mutes. — 4.  Blind. 

This  order  is  commonly  maintained,  on  the  Tvhole,  in  the  reports  from  the  states,  separately,  hnt  with 
certain  exceptions,  hereafter  to  be  noted. 

The  order,  as  stated,  mayor  may  not  be  the  true  order.  A  doabt  .irises,  as  to  this  point,  fiolu  the 
well  known  difficulty  of  recognizing  congenital  idiocy  and  congenital  deafness.  On  the  supposition 
that  a  sufficient  number  of  congenital  idiots  and  deaf-mutes  are  unreported,  on  account  of  tlieir  tender 
years,  the  order  would  probably  stand — 

1.  Idiots.— 2.  Insane.— 3.  Deaf-mutes.— 4.  Blind. 

Concerning  Batios. 

§  4.     The  following   statement  exhibits  the  ratio  of  unfortunates,  of 
each  class,  to  the  total  i^opulatiou  of  the  United  States : 

Insane 1 :  1, 0?1 

Idiots 1 :  i_  570 

Blind 1:  1  898 

Deaf-mutes , 1  :  2,  385 
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By  reversiiio;  thcvse  ratios,  "\ve  obtain  the  per  cent,  of  misfortune,  or 
the  number  of  unfortunates  in  every  million  of  the  population,  which  is 
another  mode  of  stating  the  same  fact,  as  follows  : 

Insaiio 970 

Idiots 036 

Blind 605 

Dcaf-iinitos 41!) 

These  ratios,  as  has  been  shown,  are  all  too  small. 

Th(<  ratios  in  the  difi'crent  states  vary  greatly,  as  was  to  be  expected. 

Concerning  the  Influence  of  I^ativity. 

§  .").  The  foreign  population  of  the  United  States  is  \ctj  much  more 
liable  to  insanity  and  somewhat  more  liable  to  blindness,  than  the  na- 
tive population  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  it  is  very  much  less  liable  to  idiocy 
and  to  deaf-mutism,  as  appears  from  the  tables  which  follow. 

The  total  population  of  the  United  States  is  divided  into 

Xative ;!2,  089,  437 

Foreign 5,  566,  546 

Total 38,55.5,963      ■ 

The  total  number  of  unfortunates  reported  is — 

Native.  Foreign- 
Insane 26,161  ....  11,221 

Idiots 22,  882  ....  1,  645 

Blind ' 17.  043  ....  3,  277 

Deal-nintes 14,  869  ....  1,  336 

Total 80,955     ....         17,479 

Tlie  ratio  of  foreign  unfortunates,  therefore,  to  the  foreign  population, 
and  of  native  unfortunates  to  to  the  native  population  of  the  United 
States,  is — 

Xative.  Foreign. 

Insane 1  :  1,261  ....  1  :  496 

Idiots 1  :  1,441  ....  1  :  3,384 

BUnrt 1  :  1,936  ....  1  :  1,698 

Deaf-mutes 1  :  2,219  ....  1  :  4,160 

Reversing  the  statement,  the  number  of  unfortunates  in  every  million 
is — 

Xative.  Foreign. 

Insane 793     ....  2,016 

Idiots G94     ....  295 

Blind 516     ....  589 

Deaf-mutes 451    ....  240 

§  G.  The  order  of  numerical  prevalence  is  the  same  for  t  lie  native  as 
for  the  total  population,  namely : 

1.  Insane.— 2.  Idiots. — 3.  Blind.— 4.— JJeaf-mutes. 

But  the  order  of  numerical  prevalence  for  the  foreign  population  ia 
different,  namely : 

1.  Insane. — 2.  Blind. — ?..  Idiots. — 4.  Deaf-mutes. 
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Concerning  tJie  Infuence  of  Race. 

§  7.  The  negro  XJopulation  of  the  United  States  is  more  liable  to 
blindness  and  idiocy  than  the  white  populution ;  bnt  on  the  contrary  it  is 
less  liable  to  insanity  and  to  deaf-mutism. 

The  total  population  of  the  United  States  is  divided  into 

WTute , 33,589,377 

Colored 4,880,009 

Cbiuese 63, 254 

niaiau .■ 25,731 


Total 38,  558, 371 

The  total  number  of  unfortunates  reported  is — 

White.                   Colored.  Cliiuese.  ludian. 

Insane 35,  SCO    1, 774    35        13 

Idiots 21,324     ....          3,188     ....  5        ....  10 

Blind 16,966     3,321     4        29 

Deaf-mutes 14,907     1,291     7 


Total 88,757  9,574 


The  ratio  of  unfortunates  of  the  foiu'  races,  therefore,  to  the  total 
number  of  each  race  in  the  United  States,  is — 


White. 

Insane 1  :  945 

Idiots 1:1,575     . 

Blind ." 1:.1,980     . 

Deaf-mutes 1  :  2,253 


Colored. 

Chiue.se. 

Indiau. 

1:2,751     ... 

1:1,807     ... 

1  :  1, 979 

1:1,531     ... 

. .       1  :  12,  651     . . . 

1  :  2,  573 

1  :  1,  469     . . . 

. .       1  :  15,  813     . . . 

1  :  887 

1  :  3,  780     . . 

1 :  3,  676 

The  number  of  Chinese  and  Indians  reported  is  too  small  to  give  any 
value  to  statistics  concerning  them.  Reversing  the  statement  of  ratios 
just  given,  as  to  the  colored  and  white  population,  we  find  that  the  num- 
ber of  unfortunates  in  everv  milhon  is — 


Insane 

Idiots 

BUnd 

Deaf-mutes . 


White. 

Colored. 

1,058     ... 

363 

C35     . . . 

653 

505     . . . 

681 

444     . . . 

265 

§  8,     The  Older  of  numerical  prevalence  is  the  same  for  the  \^'hite  as 
for  the  total  population ;  but  for  the  black  population  it  is  as  follows : 
1.  Blind. — 2.  Idiotic. — 3.  Insane. — 4.  Deaf-mutes. 

Concerning  tlie  Influence  of  Sex. 

§  9.  The  male  sex,  in  the  United  States,  is  more  liable  to  idiocy, 
blindness  and  deaf-mutism  than  the  female  sex ;  but  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  less  liable  to  insanity. 

The  total  population  of  the  United  States  is  di\ided  into 

Males 19,493,565 

Females 19,  064,  806 

Total 38,558,371 
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Tlie  total  number  of  imfortunates  reported  is — 

^lalp.  Female. 

Insane 18,174        19,208 

Idiots 14,485        10,042 

Blind 11,343        8,977 

Deaf-mntes ^ 8,916        7,289 

Total 52,918        45,506 

The  ratio  of  male  unfortunates,  therefore,  to  tlic  total  male  popula- 
tion, and  of  female  imfortunates  to  the  total  female  population,  is — 

Male.  Female. 

Insane 1  :  1,  073  1  :      993 

Idiots 1  :  1,346  ....    1  :  1,909 

Blind 1  :  1,719  ....   1  -.2,124 

Deaf-mntes 1  :  2, 186  1  :  2,  615 

Eeversing'  this  statement,  the  number  of  imfortunates  in  every  mil- 
lion, is — 

Male.  Female. 

Insane 932  1,007 

Idiots 743  ....  524 

Blind 588  ....  471 

Deaf-mutes 457  382 

§  10.  The  order  of  numerical  prevalence  is  the  same  for  either  one  of 
the  two  sexes,  as  for  the  total  i)opulation. 

Concerning  the  Infiuence  of  Age. 

§  11.  Persons  of  advanced  age,  in  the  United  States,  are  more  liable 
to  insanity  and  to  blindness,  than  those  who  are  younger,  in  proportion 
to  their  age;  but  idiocy  is  more  common  m  middle  life  than  in  old  age, 
and  deaf-mutism,  at  two  ages,  namely,  between  ten  and  thirty,  and  again 
between  sixty  and  seventy.*  The  largest  proportion  of  deaf-mutes  is 
between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty ;  and  of  idiotic,  (except  in  extreme 
old  age),  between  twenty  and  thirty. 

The  total  population  of  the  United  States  is  divided,  according  to  age, 
by  decades,  as  follows: 

Unknown 5,  Ifil 

Over  100 3.  .'i22 

Between  90  and  100 IC,  6,53 

"       80  and  90 129,077 

70  and  80 ." 520,044 

' '        60  and  70 1,  263,  324 

' '       .'iO  and  60 2,  244,  521 

40  and  50 3,518,644 

30  and  40 4,877,805 

20  and  30 6,  823,  417 

' '        10  and  20 8,  826,  777 

Fnder  10 10,  329,  426 

Total 38,  558, 371 


*The  explanation  of  this  anomaly  probably  is,  that  the  census  takers  have  confounded  the  hardness 
of  hearing  incidental  to  advanced  ycius,  with  deaf-mutism. 
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The  total  mimber  of  unfortunates  reported  is- 


Ages. 


Unknown 

Over  100 

Between  ilO  and  100. 

80  and  90. . 

' '        70  :ind  80. . 

■    "       tiO  and  70.. 

50  iind  60.. 

40  and  50.. 

"       30  and  40.. 

20  and  30.. 

10  and  20.. 

Under  10 


Insane. 

Idiotic. 

BUud. 

213    . . . 

19     .... 

7 

15     ... 

5     ... 

189 

62     ... 

18     ... 

388 

454     ... 

88     ... 

1,  505 

1,569     ... 

350      . . . 

2,  661 

3,307     ... 

814      . . . 

2,  78(5 

5,  264     . . . 

1,401     ... 

2,  386 

7, 976     ... 

2,  571     . . . 

2,  306 

9, 109     ... 

3,  938     . . . 

2,  036 

7, 096     ... 

6, 476     ... 

2,  255 

1,  992     . . . 

6, 794     ... 

2,  682 

324     . . . 

2, 053     ... 

2,119 

Total. 


37,  382 


24,  527 


Deaf-mutes. 

55 

2 

9 

47 

213 

574 

924 

1,270 

1,845 

3,211 

5,597 

2,  458 


16,  205 


Tlie  ratio  of  unfortunates  to  the  popuhition  in  each  decade,  therefore, 


18- 


Over  100 
Between 


90  and  100 

80  and  90 

70  and  80 

60  and  70 

50  and  60 

"       40  and  50 

30  and  40 

20  and  30 

10  and  20 1:4,431 

Under  10 1  :  31,  SSI 


Insane. 
1  :  234 
1  :  269     . 
1  :  284 
1  :  332     . 
1  :  382 
1  :  426     , 
1  :  441     . 
1  :  535 
1  :  962     . 


Idiots. 


704 

925 

1,467 

1,486 

1,  552 

1  :  1,  602 

1  :  1,  369 

1  :  1,  239 

1  :  1,  054 

1  :  1,  299 

1  :  5,  289 


19     .... 

43     .... 

86     . . . . 

195     .... 

453     . . . . 

941     . . . . 

1,  526     . . . . 

2,  396     . . . . 

3,  026     . . . . 

3,  291     . . . . 

9,  231     . . . . 

Deaf-mutes. 
1 : 1,  761 
1  :  1,  739 
1  :  2,  746 
1  :  2,  442 
1  :  2,  201 
1  :  2,  429 
1  :  2,  771 
1  :  2,  590 
1  :  2,  125 
1:1,  .'•.77 
1  :  4,  202 


Eeversing  the  statement,  the  number  of  unfortunates  in  a  million,  in 
each  decade,  is — ■ 


Ages. 

Over  100 

Between  90  and  100... 

80  and  90 

70  and  80 

60  and  70 

' '       50  and  60 

40  and  50.... 

30  and  40 

20  and  30 

10  and  20.... 

Under  10 


usane. 

Idiots. 

Blind. 

Deaf-mutes 

4,  268     . . . 

1,420     ... 

52,  632     . . . 

568 

3,717     ... 

1,081     ... 

23, 256     ... 

575 

3,  520     .  - . 

681     ... 

11,628     ... 

336 

3,012     ... 

673     . . . 

5, 128     . . . 

409 

2,618     ... 

644     ... 

2, 208     ... 

4.''.4 

2,347     ... 

624     ... 

1, 063     ... 

412 

2,  268     . . . 

730     . . . 

655     ... 

361 

1,  869     . . . 

807     . . . 

417     ... 

386 

1,  039     . . . 

949     . . . 

330     ... 

471 

226     ... 

770     . . . 

304     ... 

634 

31     ... 

189     ... 

108     ... 

236 

§  12.     The  numerical  order  of  prevalence,  in  the  several  decades  of 
life,  is  as  follows  : 


Ages.  1 

Under  10 Deaf-mute.^, 

Between  10  and  20 Idiots, 

"       20  and  30 Insane, 

"       30  and  50 

50  and  70 

Over  70 Blind, 


2 

3 

4 

Blind, 

Idiots, 

Insane, 

.    Deaf-mutes,     . 

Blind, 

" 

Idiots, 

Deaf-mutes,     . . . 

Blind, 

. 

Blind, 

Deaf-mutes, 

Blind. 

Idiots, 

" 

Insane, 

.. 

' ' 

It  appears,  from  this  table,  that  the  order  in  which  these  four  forms 
of  misfortune  advance  to  attack  the  human  lace  is,  iirst,  deaf-mutism  ; 
then  idiocy ;  then  insanity;  then  blindness.     Tn  the  earlier  years  of  life, 
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insanity  and  blindness  have  scarcely  commenced  their  attack ;  in  middle 
life,  the  order  of  numerical  prevalence  corresponds  with  that  for  the  total 
population;  in  the  later  years  of  life,  the  victims  of  deaf-mutism  and 
idiocy  have  i^erished. 

Concerning  the  Comparative  Influence  of  Age  iqmn  the  Sexes,  separately. 

§  13.  The  effect  of  sex,  in  modifymg  the  influence  of  age  upon  misfor- 
tune, as  stated  in  the  preceding-  paragraph,  is  scarcely  perceptible. 

The  total  popidation  of  the  United  States  is  divided,  according  to  age 
and  sex,  by  decades,  as  follows : 

Ages. 

Unknown 

Over  100 

Between  90  and  100 

80  and  90 

"       70  and  80 

fiO  and  70 

50  and  60 

40  and  50 

"       30  and  40 

20  and  30 

10  and  20 


Under  10. 


Male. 

Female. 

3,795 

1,  366 

1,286 

2, 230 

6,  922 

9,  731 

60,  042 

69,  035 

259,318 

260,  726 

658, 153 

605, 171 

1,  209,  855 

1,  034,  666 

1,  829,  599 

1,  689,  045 

2,  452,  999 

2,  424, 806 

3,  551,  617 

3,473,800 

4,  425, 280 

4,  401,  497 

5,234,699 

5,  094, 727 

Total 19,493,565        19,064,806 

The  total  iiuml)er  of  male  unfortunates  reported,  iii  each  decade  of 
life,  is- 


Ages. 

Unknown 

Over  100 

Between  90  and  100... 

"      80  and  90 

"      70  and  80 

"      60  and  70 

"      50  and  60 

"      40  and  50 

"      30  and  40 

"      20  and  30 

10  and  20 

Under  10 


Total. 


Ages. 

Unknown 

Over  100 

Between  90  and  100 

"       80  and  90 

"       70  and  80 

"       60  and  70 

"       50  and  60 

40  and  50 

30  and  40 

20  and  30 

10  and  20 

Under  10 


Insane. 

Idiots. 

Blind. 

Deaf-mutes. 

141     ... 

13     ... 

2     .. 

21 

5    ... 

60     .. 

24    ... 

7     ... 

156     . . 

2 

202     ... 

46     ... 

706     . . 

18 

692     ... 

183     . . . 

1,353     .. 

105 

1, 521     ... 

458     ... 

1,554     .. 

283 

2, 447     ... 

810     . . . 

1,  453     . . 

522 

3,715     ... 

1,469     ... 

1,510     .. 

710 

4, 547     ... 

2, 356     . . . 

1,286     .. 

1,025 

3, 665     ... 

4,045     ... 

1,278     .. 

1,810 

1, 042     ... 

3, 927     ... 

1,  381     . . 

3,  040 

173     ... 

1,171     ... 

604     . . 

1,  380 

18, 033     ... 

14,472     ... 

11,341     .. 

8,  895 

ifortuna 

bes  reportec 

1,  in  each  decade,  is — 

Insane. 

Idiots. 

Blind. 

Deaf-mute.s. 

72 

6    .. 

5    . 

34 

10     .. 

5     .. 

129     . 

2 

38     .. 

11     .. 

232    . 

7 

253     .. 

42     .. 

799     . 

29 

8,777     .. 

167     . . 

1, 308     . 

108 

1, 786     . . 

356     . . 

1, 232     . 

291 

2,817     .. 

591     . . 

933     . 

402 

4, 201     . . 

1, 102     . . 

796     . 

560 

4,  562     . . 

1,  582     . . 

750     . 

820 

3,  431     . . 

2,  431     . . 

977     . 

1,401 

950     . . 

2,  867     . . 

1, 301     . 

2, 557 

151     .. 

882     . . 

515     . 

1,  078 

Total. 


10,036 


8, 972 


—6 


7, 255 
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The  ratio  of  innlo  niifortiinatos  to  male 
tliercfore,  is — 


population,  ill  eaeli   decade, 


Ages. 
Ovor  100 

iictwoou  90  aud  100. 
"       80  iuul  90.. 

70  aud  80.. 

1)0  and  70.. 

50  and  CO.. 

40  aud  ;■)(».. 

:iO  and  10.. 

20  aud  :iO.. 

10  aud  -JO.. 
LTudcr  10 


lusane. 


Tdiot!- 


•JfSO     . . . 

989 

2!)9     . . . 

1.  30.-) 

:}75     . . . 

1,417 

4;«    . . . 

1,  437 

4'.l-l     . . . 

1,  494 

4!)2     . . . 

1,  245 

rvM    . . . 

1,  037 

914     ... 

829 

4,  i;47     . . . 

1,127 

30, 2:.8     . . . 

4,  470 

Uliud. 

Deaf-uiutes 

21     .. 

44     .. 

3,401 

85     .. 

3,  33C 

192     .. 

2,  409 

424     .. 

2,32G 

833     .. 

2,  318 

1,212     .. 

2,  577 

1,  907     . . 

2, 393 

2,G23     .. 

1,  852 

3,  204     . . 

1,  45<J 

8,  li67     . . 

3, 793 

The  ratio  of  female  uiifortiiiiates  to  female  population  iu  each  decade, 


is- 


"Dvor  100 
Between 


Ages. 


90  aud  100. 
80  aud  90.. 
70  aud  80.. 
CO  and  70.. 
50  aud  60.. 
40  aud  50.. 
30  aud  40.. 
20  aud  30.. 
10  and  20.. 


Insane. 
224 
25G 
273 
297 
339 
367 
370 
532 
1,012 
4,  633 


Under  10. 


33,  740 


Idiots. 

Blind. 

Doaf-nuite.9 

447 

17     .. 

1,118 

885     . 

42     . . 

1,300 

1,644 

86     .. 

2,  380 

1,  561 

199     . . 

2, 396 

1,700 

491     .. 

2,  080 

1,  751 

1,109     .. 

2, 574 

1,  533 

2, 122     . . 

3, 016 

1,533 

3,  233     . . 

2,  957 

1,  428 

3,  554     . . 

2, 478 

1,  535 

3,  383     . . 

1,721 

5,  776 

9,  893     . . 

4, 726 

Eeversiug"  these  ratios  we  have  the  followiiif;'  numbers  iu  a  mOlion, 
under  each  head: 


Ages. 


Over  100 

Between  90  aud  100 

80  and  90.. 

70  and  80. 

60  and  70.. 
' '       50  and  60 . 

40  and  50.. 

30  aud  40., 

20  and  30.. 

10  aud  20., 
Under  10 


Insane. 


M. 


891 
460 
344 
667 
300 
024 

033i  2 
860 
094 
235 
33 


Idiots. 


Blind. 


,011 
766 
706 
696 
6C9 
803 
964 

,206 
887 
224 


F. 


M. 


F. 


1 

2,  237! 

47,  619 

1,  130' 

22,  727 

547! 

11,  765 

641  i 

5,  208 

586; 

2,  358 

571 1 

1,200 

652i 

825 

652! 

524 

700 

381 

6511 

312 

173j 

115 

58,  824' 

23,  809! 

11,  628' 

5,  0251 

2,  037; 

902 

471 ! 

309 

281 

296 

101 


Deaf-mutes. 


M.    F. 


289 
300 
405 
430 
431 
388 
418 
540 
687 
264 


894 
7i9 
420 
417 
481 
388 
332 
338 
404 
581 
212 
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§  14.  The  order  of  u imierical  prevalence,  foi- the  (liffer(!iil  srxes,  in  the 
several  decades  of  life,  is  as  follows : 


A' 


Uiulcr   10 j^- 

Ik'twoeu  10  ami  'JO ^  J^ 

Bt'tweeniO  .wd  :!0 5  j^f 

Between  30 iind  40 j  J?- 

Between  JO  aud  50 5  j|J- 

Between  50  and  70 ^  ^J- 

Between  70  and  100 ^  ^f 

Over  100 ^^h 


Deaf-muteH 

Idiots. 

TdiofH. 

Insiiui-. 
liiMaiic. 

Insane. 

Insane. 

Blind. 

Blind. 


Idiots. 

Uoaf-iuute.s 

Insane. 
Idiots. 

Idiots. 

I'.lind. 
Idiots. 

Blind. 

Insane. 

Tn.sano. 


;i. 


Blind. 
Blind. 

L>o:if-niut» 


Blind. 
Deaf-mules 


Idiots. 
Blind. 


Idiot.-^ 
Idio;:. 


IdU)|.- 


■1. 


Insane. 

In.sane. 

liliud. 

Deat'-niutes 
Blind. 

Deaf-mutes 
Deafmntes 
Deaf-mute.^ 


Deaf-mutes 


This  comparison  appears  to  indicate  a  tendency  on  tlie  part  of  males 
to  become  blind,  at  an  earlier  a^^e  than  females;  and  on  the  part  of  fe 
males  to  become  insane  at  an  earlier  age  than  males. 

Concerning  the  Influence  of  Localifi/. 
§  15.    The  tendency  to  insanity,  as  appears  from  the  ninth  census,  is 
greatest  in  the  north-eastern  states,  and  ni)on  the  Pacific  coast ;    and  is 
least  in  the  extreme  sonthern  and  western  states. 

Among  the  ivhite  population,  the  region  of  maximum  prevalence  includes  the  six  Xew  England  slates 
with  ICew  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Virginia  and  California. 

Among  the  colored  population,  the  region  of  maximum  prevalence  includes  the  states  of  Xew  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Xew  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  AVest  Virginia,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  California  and  Oregon. 

Among  the  iotaZ  population,  the  region  of  maximum  prevalence  includes  the  same  states  precisely 
enumerated  above  under  the  native  population. 

§  10.  The  tendency  to  idiocy,  is  greatest  in  the  extreme  north-east, 
ami  in  the  central  and  what  were  known  before  the  abolition  of  slavery 
as  the  border  sonthern  states. 

The  region  of  maximum  ]irevalence,  anujng  the  »7i(>c  jiopulation,  conipri-ses  Maine,  Xcw  nampshirc. 
and  Vermont ;  Ohio  and  Indiana:  "N'irgiuia,  W«st  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  North  and  South 
Carolina  and  Alabama. 

Among  the  cofercfi  population:  Connecticut,  Delaware  and  Ohio;  Maryland  and  all  the  scmthern 
states  ju.st  ennnierated,  except  South  Carolina  and  Alabama;  aud  in  addili(m,  Caltfoniia  and  Oregon. 

Among  the  wflfioe  population :  Maine,  X^ow  nampshire,  Vennont  aiul  Coiniecticnt;  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois  and  Iowa;  with  Virginia,  AVest  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Xorth  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

Among  the /orciV/n.  popnlaticm:  Maine,  Xew  Hampshire  and  Vermont ;  Ohio,  Indi;in:i,  Illinoi.s,  Iowa. 
Mi<hig:in  and  AVi.sconsin:  and  "West  Virginia. 

Annnig  the  toted  population:  Maine,  X'ew  Uamiishiro  and  Vermont;  Ohio  and  Indiana;  Vii'ginia, 
West  Virginia.  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Xorth  (^'arolina,  Georgia  and  AlaViania  ;  or  ne;irly  tlie  same  as 
enunuM-aii^d  above  under  native  population. 

§  17.     The  tendency  to  blindness,  is  greatest  in  the  sonthern  states. 

The  region  of  niaximnm  prevalence,  among  the  white  |)Oi)nlntion,  includes  Vermont  anil  Khode 
Island;  Indiana:  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Xorth  and  South  Candina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mis- 
sissippi and  Arkansas. 
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Among  the  Mack  population :  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut ;  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Delaware ;  Indiana,  Kansas  and  Oregon,  with  West  Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Missouri. 

This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  while  the  whites  are  more  liable  to  blindness  in  southern  latitudes 
t  han  in  northern,  the  negroes  on  the  other  hand,  are  more  subject  to  blindness  in  northern  latitudes 
than  in  southern. 

Among  the  native  population :  New  Hampsliii-e,  Rhode  Island  ;  Indiana ;  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennes- 
see, North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Louisiana  and  Arkansas. 

Among  the /orcM/n poi)ulation  :  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware;  Virginia,  "West  Virginia,  Tennessee, 
North  and  South  Cai'olina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida,  Louisiana  and  Texas. 

Among  the  total  population :  New  Hampshire  ;  Indiana ;  and  all  the  southern  states,  (except  Mary- 
land, Floiida  and  Texas,) — or  the  same  as  enumerated  under  native  population,  omitting  Rhode  Island, 
and  substituting  for  it  West  Virginia. 

§  18.  The  teudeucy  to  deap-mutism,  is  so  variable,  that  it  cau 
be  scarcely  reduced  to  a  formula. 

The  region  of  maximum  prevalence,  among  the  white  population,  embraces  Vermont  and  Connecticut ; 
Ohio  and  Indiana  ;  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Keutiicky,  Tennessee;  Noi-th  Caio- 
liua  and  Arkansas. 

Among  the  colored  population:  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticixt ;  New  Jersey  and 
Delaware  ;  Maryland,  North  Carolina  and  Kentucky  ;  with  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas  and  California. 

Among  the  riaAiw  population  :  Maine,  Vermont  and  Connecticut;  Delaware  ;  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Ne- 
braska ;  Maryland,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  North  Carolina  and  Arkansas. 

Among  the /oj-cif/?!  population:  Vermont;  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  Iowa; 
Maryland,  West  Virginia,  Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Texas. 

Among  the  total  population  :  the  same  list  of  .states  enumerated  above  imder  native  poi)ulation,  with 
the  single  omission  of  Nebraska,  for  which  must  be  substituted  Iowa. 

In  a  foimer  section,  these  foui'  ex'ils  were  pictured  to  the  imagination  as  marching  ui  succession  to 
attack  the  different  ages  of  mankind,  in  the  following  order — deaf-mutism,  idiocj-,  insanity  and  blind- 
ness. We  may  now  imagine  them  marching  side  bj'  side  across  the  country,  from  east  to  west,  ranged 
in  order,  insanity  on  the  extreme  north,  then  deaf-mutism,  then  idiocy,  and  blindness  on  the  extreme 
south.    Of  course,  this  flgirre  is  only  an  approximate  conception. 

§  19.  Our  own  state  of  Illiuois  eujoj^s  a  peculiar  immuuity  from  mis- 
fortuuej  taking-  rank  among  the  other  states,  as  follows  : 

Rank.  In  respect  of  Among  the 

28th Insanity White  population. 

22d "       .' Black 

28th "      Native        " 

23d "       Foreign       " 

24th "      Total 

25th Idiocy Wliite        ' ' 

24th "       Black  " 

28th "      Native 

10th "      Foreign      " 

27th "       Total 

22d Blindness White        ' ' 

•ilst "        Black 

26th "        Native 

2"th ''        Foreign       " 

2Gth '■        Total 

30th Deaf  mutism White        ' ' 

tlth "  Black 

2'tli "  Native 

'3th "  Foreign       " 

26th "  Total 

The  average  rank  of  Illinois,  therefore,  among  the  states,  is  twenty-fourth.  The  causes  of  this 
immunity  aie  found  in  her  social  condition,  the  topography  of  her  surface,  and  the  comparatively  re- 
cent settlement  of  the  state. 
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Concerning  the  Agreement  of  the  Census  for  1860  and  1870. 

§  20.  The  results  reaehed  by  aii  examiuation  of  tlio  iiintU  census, 
are,  iii  the  nuiin,  coulii'med  by  a  siniihir  examiuatiou  of  the  returns 
made  in  1800,  ten  years  earlier. 

Number  enumerated. — The  number  of  uufortunalea,  of  each  cla.ss  eunmwateil,  is  greater  iu  1870,  thau 

in  18G0. 

18G0.  ISTO.  lucrcase. 

lusane i>4, 04G  ....  37,382  ....  13,336 

Iiliots 18,930  ....  24,527  ....  5,  M? 

Bliuil l'J,658  ....  y0,320  ....  7,662 

Deaf-mwtes :  12,821  ....  16,205  ....  3,384 

Total 68,455     ....        98,434     ....        29,979 

Order  of  yicmerwal  Prevalence. — 
In  1860: — Insane ;  Idiots ;  Deaf-mutes  ;  Blind. 
In  1870: — Insane  ;  Idiots ;  Blind ;  Deaf-mutes. 
Eatios. — The  number  reported,  in  proportion  to  the  i)opulatiou,  is  greater  in  1870  than  in  1860. 

1860.  1870. 

Insane 1:1,308    ....       1:1,031 

Idiots 1:1,661     ....        1:1,572 

Blind 1:2,484     ....       1:1,898 

Deaf-mutes 1:2,452     ....       1:2,385 

Nativity.— In  1860,  as  in  1870,  the  foreign  pojiulation  was  shown  to  be  more  liable  to  insanity  and 
blindness,  and  lessliabUi  to  idiocy  and  deaf-mutism,  than  the  native  population. 

Native.  Foreign. 

1870.  1860.  1860.  1670. 

Insane.: 1:1,261     ....         1:1,495     ....       1:     715     ....       1:     496 

Idiots 1:1,441     1:1,534     1:3,677     1:3,384 

Deaf-mutes 1:2,219     1:2,322     1:3,895     1:4,166 

Blind 1:1,936     ....        1:2,511     ....       1:2,318     ....       1:1,698 

In  1860,  as  in  1870,  also,  the  order  of  numerical  prevalence  for  the  native  and  for  the  total  population 
■were  identical ;  but  tlie  order  for  tlie  foreign  population  was  the  same  in  both  years,  namely  : 

1.  Insane ;  2.  Blind ;  3.  Idiots ;  4.  Deaf-mutes. 

Jtace.— The  influence  of  race,  as  shown  by  the  census  of  1860,  differs  slightly  from  that  shown  in  1870. 
In  both,  the  negro  race  appears  less  liable  to  insanity  and  deaf-mutism,  and  more  liable  to  blindness 
than  the  white ;  but  in  1860,  that  race  appeared  less  liable  to  idiocy  than  the  white,  but  more  liable 
in  1870. 

White.  Colored. 

18T0.                       1860.                         1860.  1870? 

lusane 1:     945  1:1,158  1:5,799     1:2,751 

Indiots 1:1,575  ....  1:1,590  ....  1:2,246  ....  1:1,531 

Deaf-mutes 1:2,253  1:2,274  1:4,603     1:3,780 

Blind 1:1,980  ....  1:2,513  ....  1:2,307  ....  1:1,469 

The  order  of  numerical  prevalence  for  the  white  and  tlie  total  population  were  in  lioth  years  identi- 
cal ;  but  for  the  colored  population,  it  differed  from  that  for  the  total,  both  in  1860  and  1870,  and  was 
ditt'ereut  in  tlie  two  years,  namely : 

Di  1860. — Idiots;  Blind;  Deaf-mutes ;  Insane. 

In  1870. — Blind ;  Idiots ;  Insane  ;  Doaf-mutes. 

Influence  of  <S'fa;.— Both  in  1860  and  1870,  tlie  female  se.x  appears  more  liable  to  insanity,  and  loss  liable 
to  blindness,  doaf-mutisni  and  idiocy,  than  the  male. 

Male.  Female. 

1870.  1860.  1860.  1^70? 

Insane 1:1,073     1:1,358     1:1,259     1:      993 

Itliots    1:1,346     1:1,452     1:1,956     1:1,909 

Deaf-mutes 1:2,186     1:2,258     1:2,696     1:2,615 

Blind 1:1,719     ....  1:2,226     ....       1:2,828     ....         1:2,124 

Influence  of  Aije.—T\ie  .same  statements  hold  good,  couccrning[the  iufluenco  of  age,  in  both  census. 
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Tnjfnenee  of  Localilt/. — Tho  tendencies  to  maximum  and  minimum  prpvalonce  of  these  four  ^^arieties 
of  misfortuue  are  iiuito  similar  in  1870  to  what  thoy  were  shown  to  be  in  1S60,  though  not  exactly  the 
sumo. 

In  gencial,  it  may  Vie  said,  that  the  one  eeusus  eoiiliriiis  the  other,  and  that  both  are  quite  reliable  as 
illustrations  of  the  laws  governing  the  distribution  of  niisfortuiie,  althouj^'h  very  unreliable  for  coiTect 
statements  of  aggi'egates,  or  for  coirect  I'atios  to  population. 

Concerning  the  Conversion  of  these  Statistics  into  Mai)s  and  into  Diagrams. 

Few  mental  efforts  are  more  difficult,  or  leave  less  pcrmaneiit  impres- 
sions iipou  tlie  mind,  than  tlic  inspection  of  tables  of  figures,  Avilh  a 
view  to  grasping  tlieir  significance. 

If  our  ordinary  topograpliical  maps  and  charts  were  published  in 
their  original  form,  of  surveyors'  tables  of  field-notes,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  form  any  but  the  most  vague  conception  of  tiie  course  of  riv- 
(Hs,  mountains  and  bomidary  Unes.  It  is  the  conversion  of  figures  into 
lines  palpable  to  the  eye,  which  has  rendered  geography  a  study  for  chil- 
dren in  |)rimary  schools. 

All  general  statistical  tables  may  be  reduced  to  maj)  form,  with 
(Miual  ease,  and  with  equal  profit,  by  calculating  ratios  to  area  or  to  pop- 
ulation, and  expressing  these  ratios  by  diiierent  colors,  or  by  different 
shades  of  the  same  color. 

A  more  exact  idea  of  the  significance  of  statistics  may  often  be  ob- 
laiued  from  geometrical  diagrams. 

The  simplest  of  all  geometrical  form,  is  the  cuTle.  Upon  any  given 
scale,  the  diameter  may  be  calcidated  of  a  circle  which  Mill  express  any 
given  number.  If  this  number  be  itself  a  sunr  of  other  numbers,  the 
fractional  parts  of  which  it  is  composed  may  be  expressed  by  sectors, 
measured  by  degrees. 

More  complete  figures  may  be  formed  by  taking  a  right  line,  either 
horizontal  or  perpendicular,  as  a  base,  and  measuring  from  it  with  di- 
viders, at  regular  or  irregular  hitervals,  tlistances  to  correspond  to  the 
number  which  it  is  desired  to  express. 

Without  piu'suhig  this  thought  into  detail,  the  reader  is  referred  for 
examples  of  this  method  of  illustration,  to  the  statigraphic*  charts 
accompanying  this  report. 


NOTE  TO  CHAPTEK  THIRD. 

The  lUiited  States  census  of  1850  gave  Massachusetts  a  total  population  of  094,511;  and  stated  the 
number  of  insane  in  that  state  to  be  1,  680,  the  number  of  idiots,  791.  According  to  the  census  of 
18.'J0,  therefore,  the  ratio  of  insane  to  the  total  ]>opulation,  was  1 :  593,  and  the  ratio  of  idiots  to  the  total 
population,  1 :1,  257.  In  1854,  Dr.  Jarvis,  by  corre.spondence  with  physicians,  found  the  number  of  in- 
sane in  Massachusetts  to  be  2,  6?2;  the  number  of  idiots,  1,0S7.  (Compare  these  figures :  1,680-2,032 
and  791-1,  087.)  The  population  of  Massachusetts  in  1854,  as  calculated  by  Dr.  Jarvis,  was  1, 124,  076. 
A  more  correct  caloulatiou,  based  on  the  increase  from  1850  to  1S60,  makes  it  1,089,134,   which   would 

'^fitatigraphic;  a  wordfonued  after  the  analogy  of  geography,  histograjihy,  etc.,  to  denote  the  pictorial 
representation  of  statistics,  as  geography  i.s  the  i>ictiorial  representation  of  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
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give,  as  tho  ratio  of  insane  to  llio  total  population,  1 :  4H,  and  of  idiots,  1 : 1,  002.  (Compaio  ajrain,  1 :  414- 
.  1 : 592 and  1:1, 003-1 : 1,  -'oT.)  Tlu-  iufi'ieucc  that  tliu ol'usus  of  18o0  was  iucuniplcte,  so  far  as  it.  related  to 
insanity  and  idiocy,  appears  to  be  iucontrovcrtiblo.  Tlie  census  of  lf<GO  and  that  of  1870,  altliough  a 
trifle  moi'e  accurate  as*to  insanit.^',  are  loss  accurate  with  rel'eienco  to  idiocy,  in  Massachusetts,  the  pro- 
portion of  idiots  in  lt:(iO  being  stated  at  1 :  1,  7-29,  and  in  lfi70  at  1 : 1,  873. 

Tlio  investigation  by  the  Illinois  Commissioners  of  I'ublic  Charities,  in  1609,  restilted  in  the  discov- 
ery of  2, 3G7  insane  and  1, 73d  idiots,  whose  names  are  recorded  in  our  office,  with  particulars  of  each 
case.  Tho  ratio  of  iusauo  to  the  totiil  population  of  lUiuois,  therefore,  could  not  have  been  less  than 
1 : 1,  0C4  J  and  of  idiots,  1 : 1,  4G1.  But  the  census  of  18(iO  made  the  ratio  of  insane  only  1 : 2,  491,  and  of 
idiots,  only  1 :  2, 911.  The  census  of  1870  shows  a  much  more  accurate  result,  viz  :  insane,  1 : 1,  563 ;  and 
idiots,  1 :  2,  043.  Even  this  statement  falls  far  short  of  tlu)  truth.  Tho  superintendent  of  the  cen.siis, 
Hon.  F.  A.  Walker,  kindly  forwarded  to  tlie  office  of  this  board,  foi'  examination,  an  abstract,  in  man- 
uscript, of  the  census  returns  concerning  iusaiiitj'  in  Illinois.  Xo  insane  were  returned  from  eleven 
counties,  out  of  one  huiulred  and  two  in  tho  state.  The  counties  omitted  were  Alexander,  Brown, 
Calhoun,  Cumberland,  Ford,  Hardin,  Jasper,  Moultrie,  Piatt,  Saline  and  Scott.  They  embrace  a  popu- 
lation of  111,586  souls,  and  are  known  to  contain  at  least  eightj--four  insane,  the  number  reported 
to  us  by  physicians,  three  years  ago-,  but  in  fact  they  contain  more  than  were  reported  to  us. 

The  testimony  of  all  experts  wlio  have  examined  the  MS.  returns  on  file  in  the  various  st^to  capitols, 
is  to  the  sJime  eft'ect,  viz  :  that  the  omissions  are  veiy  numerous,  and  in  some  inst.'iuoes  astonishing. 
'  We  append  a  few  interesting  extracts  upon  this  subject,  from  origiuiil  corrcspomUuco  upon  file  in 
our  office. 

From  Dr.  E.  Grissmn,  North  Carolina  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

In  Maj-,  1869, 1  addressed  a  circular  to  the  sheriffs  in  tho  state,  requesting  the  number  of  in.sane  and 
idiotic  iu  their  counties.  Answers  from  tliirty-oue  counties  indicated  a  larger  number  than  in  tlie  cen- 
sus reports. 

From  Dr.W.  21.  Covqiton,  2IUgii<sippi  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 
I  have  been  in  correspondence  with  sherifis  and  boards  of  superxisors  of  counties,  who  make  a  very 
diflerent  report.    At  the  very  time  the  census  was  taken,  I  bad  applications  on  my  books  for  iiatieuts 
rom  counties  iu  which  the  census  takers  reported  uonei 

From  Ihornas  H.  Little,  Wisconsin  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

I  know  of  many  omissions,  e.  g.  in  Madison  5,  ajid  in  Milwaukee  7.  At  d.ite  of  census,  I.'jO  blind  per- 
sons had  been  connected  w-ith  our  school.  Of  tliese,  AH  were  here  and  were  enrolled  liere,  and  10  were 
also  em-olled  at  their  homes.  Of  the  remaining  108,  I  know  reasons  (removal,  death,  recovery,  &c.,) 
why  40  were  omitted;  20  others  are  named,  leaving  58  unaccounted  for.  Of  57  since  connected  with  us, 
the  names  of  7  appear  iu  tho  census,  aud  I  know  sufficient  reasons  why  13  others  do  not ;  which  leaves 
37  unaccounted  for.     |  37  'A  56=95  omitted.J 

From  .  ir,'/)-.  Chapin,  Pennsylvania  hutitution  for  the  Blind. 
The  census  of  1860,  I  know  to  be  defective  in  a  number  of  counties  in  Pennsylvania.  In  1860,  tho 
numberof  blind  in  Pennsylvania  was  given  at  1185,  an  increase  of  40  per  cent,  in  ten  years.  In  1870, 
the  number  was  1767,  or  an  increase  of  45  per  cent.  In  1860,  there  was  one  blind  person  in  2448  ;  in 
1870,  one  in  1993.  The  census  of  1870  shows  an  increase  of  blind  in  the  United  States  from  12,  365  to 
20,  330,  or  sixty  per  cent.  I  regard  this  as  the  result  of  the  war,  and  of  greater  thoroughness  in  taking 
the  census  of  1870. 

From  Joshua  Foster,  Fennstjlvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

1  find  that  there  are  but  very  few  deaf-mutes  returned,  under  five  years  of  age.  In  m.any  of  the  countie.s 
the  numlKT  returned  is  less  than  I  know  to  have  boon  there  in  1870.  For  example,  Adams  county  is 
returned  as  having  but  one  male  deaf-mute  between  five  aud  twenty  years  of  age;  1  kiu»w  there  were 
several.  Chester  county  returns  but  one  mute  (a  female)  between  ten  and  eighteen ;  1  know  there  were 
several.  Clinton  county  returns  but  four  mutes  ;  I  know  of  one  family  iu  which  there  are  five.  Dela- 
ware county  returns  but  one  girl  under  ten;  we  have  since  received  thi'eo  girls  from  that  county.     *     * 

These  are  merely  instances  of  inaccuracies  of  which  the  table  is  full. 

"  From  P.  G.  Oillett,  Illinois  Institution  fur  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

I.  Of  374  pupils  present  to-day  (Oct.  10th  1873,)  only  89  are  found  on  census  returas.  II.  Of  over  300 
belonging  to  the  school,  only  1K»  are  found  on  returns.  IU.  In  some  families  having  two  or  more  njutes, 
only  one  is  returned. 
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From  F.  A.  Rising,  Listitutioti  for  the  Improved  Education  of  Deaf-Mutes,  Xetv  York. 

Ho  census  taker  officially  visited  this  institution  and  made  out  returns  of  its  inmates.  In  reply  to- 
the  question  frequently  propounded  to  parents,  "were  your  children  enrolled  as  deaf-mutes  by  the  cen- 
sus taker  ?"  the  reply  has  been  "  Ko. " 

From  J.  L.  Feet,  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

In  Iho  census  of  1870,  as  in  those  of  1850  and  1860,  a  very  small  number  of  deaf-mutes  are  returned  a« 
uuder  five  years  of  age ;  evidently  in  some  cases  because  their  deafness  was  not  j-et  recognized,  in  others 
because  their  parents  were  imvrilling  to  class  them  with  the  deaf  and  dumb,  in  many  others  because 
the  census  mai'shals  forgot  to  ask  if  there  were  any  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  family. 

lu  illustration  of  this,  we  present  the  following  table  of  deaf-mutes  (rejecting  the  deaf  over  25  years) 

returned  for  the  city  of  New  York  : 

Returned  from        Teachers  and  Era- 
Ages,  their  homes.            ployees  of  lusti-  Total. 

tution.  ' 

Under  5  years 8  ..  8 

Of   5  and  under  10 39  22  61 

Of  10  and  uuder  15 a2  55  87 

Of  15  and  under  20 28  50  78 

Of  20  and  uuder  25 21  ....                11  ....  32 

Of  25  and  under  30 27  ....                  4  ....  31 

Of  30  and  under  40 26  4  30 

Of  40  and  uuder  50 22  ..  22 

Of  50  and  under  60 6  2  8 

Of  60  and  upwai'ds 5  2  7 
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In  this  table,  allowance  has  been  made  for  pupils  from  the  city  returned  twice  (26  in  number)  once  from 
the  institution  and  again  from  their  homes.    The  pupils  from  the  city  only  are  included  in  this  table. 

From  this  table  you  will  see  that  seven  or  eight  times  as  manj-  are  returned  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  ten  as  uuder  five,  and  nearly  eleven  times  as  many  between  ton  and  fifteen,  and  ueaily  ten  times 
between  fifteen  and  twenty.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  these  children  are  seldom  returned  till  by  being 
sent  to  school,  their  deaf-mutism  is  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  census  taker. 

The  rapid  falling  off  of'the  numbers  between  twenty  aud  thirtj',  only  63  compared  with  the  165  re- 
turned between  ten  and  twenty,  shows  that  wheu  our  pupils  leave  school,  they  are  very  likely  to  be 
overlooked  by  the  census  takers.  It  is  therefore  highly  probable  that  an  examination  of  the  returns  for 
the  whole  state  would  give  a  result  similar  to  that  set  forth  in  om-  44th  lieport,  page  63,  to  which  I  refer 
you. 

2. A  comparison  of  of  our  list  of  admissions  from  the  city  between  June  1,  1870,  (the  census  date) 

and  Oct.  1,  1871,  with  the  census  list  shows  that  only  five  out  of  33  are  found  in  the  census. 

3. A  comparison  of  our  list  of  dismissals  of  pupils  from  the  city  in  the  two  years  before  the  census 

show  that  only  seven  out  of  20  are  returned  in  the  census.  A  few  may  have  removed  out  of  the 
city. 

4. —The  returns  fromthe  school  in  the  city  under  Mr.  Rising  showed  only  live  deaf-mutes  in  bis  in- 
stitution, whereas  there  were  then  36.     A  few  others  were  returned  from  their  homes. 

5. In  Essex  county,  Xew  Jersey,  there  are  three  women  aged  from  30  to  GO,  whom  we  know  to  be  deaf 

and  dumb  from  birth,  having  all  been  in  this  institution  long  ago,  who  were  all  returned  as  deaf  only. 
This  shows  that  there  is  no  dependence  to  be  placed  on  the  accuiacy  with  which  the  census  taker  marks 
the  case  of  "  deaf, "  "  deaf  and  dumb,"  or  "  dumb."  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  some  of  the  old 
people  returned  as  deaf  and  dumb,  over  seventy,  were  really  only  deaf  from  old  age,  and  were  marked 
"deaf  and  dumb,"  by  mistake. 

This  leads  me  to  consider  another  class  of  errors  by  which  the  number  returned  as  deaf  ■and  dumb 
was  increased. 

1.  As  above  by  returning  old  people  who  were  really  deaf  from  old  age. 

2.  By  returning  idiots  as  dumb. 

3.  By  returning  the  same  name  twice.  As  I  have  stated,  this  is  the  case  with  26  of  our  pupils  from  New 
York  city.  Ten  years  ago  we  found  80  of  our  pupils,  including  city  and  county,  returned  twice,  once 
from  this  institution  and  again  from  their  homos.    See  our  44th  Report,  page  56. 

After  making  every  allowance  for  these  errors  that  increase  the  numbers  retunied,  it  is  evident  that 
the  number  of  omissions  far  over-balanced  it,  for  which  see  our  44th  Report,  page  63,  where  the  pro- 
portion for  our  state  was  estimated  at  1 :  1600  giving  nearly  1000  more  than  were  returned  in  the  census 
of  1860. 
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Speaking  of  the  coiisus  of  this  citj',  it  may  bo  vrell  to  say  fliat  it  was  takoii  twice.  TliP  srhediilea 
taken  in  Juuo  andJuly  wore  those  wo  »>xamincMl.  Those  taken  later  in  tho  autumn  and  winter  were 
probably  note  deposited  in  tho  eoiuity  clerk's  otKce.  Tho  second  enniaeration  gave  an  increase  in  popu- 
lation for  the  city.    'Whether  it  shows  more  deaf  mute.s,  I  do  not  know. 

From  F.  i>.  Sanborn,  former  Secretary  of  the  MassaclmRettf;  Hoard  nf  State  Charitieif. 

1  will  proceed  to  give  at  greater  length  than  yonr  circular  will  permit  (for  want  of  blank  space) 
some  of  my  rea.scms  for  believing  that  the  census  returns  of  deaf-mutes  in  Ma.ssachusetts,  in  1870.  are 
grossly  defective.  These,  as  printed  in  tho  census  tables,  sent  me  last  year,  gave  only  538  as  the  total ; 
wliile  a  careful  examination  of  the  census  returns  themsidves,  made  by  a  clerk  in  the  ofHce  of  the  Mfis- 
sachusetts  Board  of  C'haiities,  gives  507"doafand  dvunb,"74  "  deaf  only,"  and  49  "dumb  only."  As 
weknow  many  ot  the  last  two  classes  to  bo,  practically,  deaf-mutes,  it  will  be  safe  to  reckon  .W  of  these 
li!3a-s  deaf-nmte.s,  which  raises  tho  census  number  to  557.  l?iif  Ixitli  numbers  are  absurdly  small,  as  I 
think  you  will  see  bj-  tho  following  facts. 

1.  Wo  have  now  actually  at  school,  in  this  and  other  states,  between  IfiO  and  170  deaf-mute  pupils, 
and  we  know  that  between  50  aud  100  more  of  tho  school  age — say  from  5  to  20  years — are  residents  of 
the  state  but  not  in  school.  Adding  these  to  the  number  in  school,  we  should  have  from  225  to  250 
children  of  tho  school  ago  iu  the  state.  Estimating  the  proportion  at  this  age  to  the  whole  number 
as  one  to  four — which  is  too  gi'oat  a  rate — our  deaf-mutes  would  ciuiul  up  from  000  to  1,000.  I  believe 
that  they  exceed  1,000,  and  may  even  reach  1,200. 

2  I  superintended,  in  1867-8,  a  partial  census  of  tho  deaf-mutes  in  Maasacluisetts,  much  more  care- 
fully taken,  in  the  cities  and  towns  canvassed — about  tliree-fourtlis  of  tho  state — than  any  state  or 
national  census  that  has  come  under  my  notice,  and  then  obtained  a  list  of  nearly  S.'iO  pei-.sons  liviu"  in 
the  state,  wiio  were  deaf-mutes.  Making  all  due  allowance  for  the  time  over  which  my  examination 
extended,  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  list  representcnl  800  deaf-mules  who  were  living  on  one  and  tho 
.same  day  in  the  cities  aud  towns  canvassed.  Of  762  of  these  I  had  the  ago  recorded,  and  of  these  98 
were  ten  years  old  or  under,  108  were  from  10  to  15,  and  92  from  15  to  20  ;  in  all,  298  ;  of  the  538  reported 
in  the  census  of  1870,  206  are  under  20;  almost  precisely  the  same  proportion.  Adding  to  my  800  i lie 
proper  increment  for  that  quarter  of  the  state  imperfectly  cauva.ssed  or  not  canvassed  at  all,  iind  tho 
number  of  deaf-mutes  in  Mas.sachusetts  in  1868  would  appear  to  be  about  1,000.  As  the  population  of 
the  state  probably  increased  from  1868  to  1870  about  8  per  cent.,  the  deaf-mutes  iu  the  latter  y<>ars  should 
have  numbered  nearly  or  quite  1,100,  by  a  moderate  estimate.  The  figures  next  to  be  given  will  raise 
this  estimate  even  higher. 

3.  I  have  had  the  list  of  1870  copied  from  the  United  States  census  returns,  minutely  compared  witli 
my  list  of  1868.  Out  of  630  names  given  in  1870,  only  277  are  also  on  my  list  of  two  years  before,  leav- 
ing 353  absolutely  new  names ;  or  taking  557  as  the  true  number  of  doaf-mutes  in  the  census  list,  as 
Iteforo  assumed,  nu)re  than  throe-fifths  of  these  names  are  now.  This  goes  to  show  that  iny  list  was 
considerably  below  the  truth.  I  know  that  it  did  not  exaggerate  the  number  of  deaf-mutes,  for  all  my 
observations  since  have  tended  to  enlarge  rather  than  diminish  it.  A  computation  based  upon  these 
figures  would  give  from  1,1G0  to  1,400  as  tho  actual  number  of  deaf-mutes  in  the  state  in  1870,  and  I 
will  venture  to  say  there  were  not  loss  thau  1,150  or  1,200. 

4.  An  examination  of  the  census  retuius  of  1870  by  counties,  shows  such  gross  blunders  as  to  de- 
stroy all  pi'obability  of  their  accuracy  in  the  aggregate.  The  couuty  of  llampshire,  with  a  popula. 
tion  of  only  44,388  is  given  as  containing  .50  "deaf  and  dumb,"  5  "deaf  only,"  and  4  "dumb  only  ;"  while 
tho  county  of  Suffolk,  with  a  population  of  270,802,  or  more  than  six  times  as  many,  returns  onlj'  50 
"deaf  and  dumb,"  5  "deaf  only,"  and  4  "dumb  only," — exactly  the  same  number  as  Hampshire  county. 
Ouo  reason  for  this  was  that  tho  census-taker  put  down  as  from  Hampshire  county  all  the  pupils,  about  ' 
40  in  number,  of  the  Clarke  Institution  at  Northampton.  The  actual  number  of  deaf-mutes  in  Hamp- 
shire couuty  was  probably  from  25  to  30,  aud  iu  Suffolk  county  from  160  to  220.  My  list  in  18»i7-8  gave 
141  in  Suffolk.  In  the  same  census  returns  of  1870,  Worcester  county  with  but  192,716  people,  or  three- 
fourtlis  as  many  as  Suffolk,  has  56  "deaf  and  dumb,"  4  "deaf  only,"  and  13  "dumb  only  ;"  and  Middle- 
.sex  county,  with  about  the  same  population  as  Bostim,  has  85  "deaf  and  dumb,"  7  "deaf  only,  '  and 
11  "dumb  only,"  nearly  twice  as  many  of  these  defectives  as  Suffolk  returns. 

5.  An  examination  of  tho  census  returns  by  towns,  as  compared  with  my  list  of  1867-8,  is  still  uiore 
damaging.  In  Boston,  my  list,  which  was  far  from  complete,  as  I  have  since  learned,  gave  136  deaf- 
mutes  in  1867  ;  the  census  lists  in  1870  gave  but  59  at  most;  yet  there  were  at  that  very  time  not  less 
than  50  deaf-mute' pupils  from  Boston  at  the  various  schocds  for  such  children;  live  or  six  of  them 
being  retuiTuod  from  the  town  of  Northampton.  In  the  city  of  Lowell,  my  list  showed  22,  and  Dr. 
Allen  assured  me  there  were  more  than  25;  but  the  census  only  reports  1 1,  and  only  7  of  these  wore 
on  my  list.  Of  17  that  I  found  in  Worcester,  tho  census  taker  ]-ep(u-ts  but  .5,  thougli  lie  found  5  that  I 
did  not.  In  Kandoliih  I  foun<l  1.3,  he  but  5  of  those  and  one  besides;  iu  Marblehead  1  found  12,  he  but 
7,  and  four  of  these  were  not  on  my  list ;  in  Lvnn  I  found  10,  he  6,  but  only  three  of  the.se  were  on  my 
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list  ;  ill  Liiwronco  I  foiuiil  11,  he  8  otlii'is,  but  only  two  of  luiuCi^in  Ifodway,  where  I  found  0,  he  re- 
ports iioiioi;  in  Siiudwioh  I  found  eiaht,  and  he  but  2,  and  so  on.  In  20  cities  and  towns  outside  of  Bos- 
ton, where  I  fouiul  182  deaf-mutes,  and  know  that  th(>re  were  more  than  200,  he  found  about  120,  and  at 
least  40  of  these  were  new  names  not  upon  my  lists  ;  that  is  to  say,  100  deaf-mutes,  out  of  182  that  I 
found  there  two  or  three  years  before,  liad  either  died,  left  town  or  been  overlooked  by  the  census- 
laker.  In  21  ri  ties  and  towns — including  Boston — where  I  found  318  deaf-mutes,  he  found  less  than 
180,  and  nearly  80  of  these  were  not  on  my  list  at  all ;  so  that  he  failed  to  find  more  than  one-tliird  of 
those  I  had  found  three  years  before.  The  two  best  kno\^Ti  deaf-mutes  in  Boston,  Mr.  Amos  Smith, 
lor  many  years  a  clerk  in  the  county  registry  of  deeds,  and  Mr.  P.  AV.  Packard,  who  had  been  an  editor 
lure,  and  whose  application  to  be  appointed  a  census-taker  for  the  deaf-mutes,  indorsed  by  me,  is 
now  probably  on  file  in  the  census  ofhce  at  "Washington, — were  omitted  from  the  list  in  Boston,  and  do 
not  appear  elsewhere.  At  the  time  the  census  was  taken,  Miss  Fuller  of  the  Boston  deaf-mute 
school  had  in  her  classes  34  Massachusetts  pupils,  29  of  whom  were  resident  in  Boston.  She  informs 
me  that  her  school  was  not  visited  by  the  census-taker,  and  I  know  from  other  sources  that  very  few 
of  her  pupils'  names  appear  on  the  census  lists.  And,  as  I  have  stated,  there  were,  at  that  date,  about 
50  deal-mute  pupils,  actually  in  school  ft-om  Boston  ;  namely,  29  at  Boston,  17  at  Hartford,  and  6  at 
Xorthampton,— just  about  as  many  as  the  whole  number  of  deaf-mutes  reported  as  residing  in  Boston 
at  the  date  of  the  census. 

In  short,  for  all  useful  pui-jioses,  the  deaf-mute  censtis  lists  of  Massachusetts  in  1870  have  very  little 
value.  As  regards  tlie  children,  they  seem  to  be  particularly  worthless,  and  probably  do  not  report  a 
tliird  part  of  those  under  the  age  of  10,  perhaps  not  more  than  that  proportion  of  those  under  15.  Of  the 
twenty  pupils  admitted  to  the  Clarke  Institution  since  June  1870,  who  were  then  residents  of  the  state, 
I  tind  only /o«r  on  the  census  lists.  In  the  Boston  schools  there  have  been  27  pupils  admitted  from 
Massachusetts  since  June  1870,  and  only  11  of  these  are  on  the  census  Uats.  Out  of  24  admitted  to 
Haitford  since  June  1870,  only  14  are  on  the  census  lists.  A  few  of  these  omitted  persons  have  perha]is 
come  into  the  state  since  the  census  was  made,  but  only  a  few.  Children,  a.s  you  are  aware,  are  more 
generally  omitted  in  such  enumerations,  unless  they  happen  to  be  in  some  school  when  the  census- 
taier  visits  it ;  it  is  therefore  probable  that  the  number  of  the  age  above-named  omitted  in  the  whole 
state  exceeds  70,  and  the  number  not  in  school,  who  might  be  there  is  perhaps  as  great.  But  we  have 
no  certain  means  of  knowing  how  this  is,  nor  shall  we  have  at  present.  I  hope  the  Clarke  Institution 
may  undertake  this  winter  to  complete  the  census  of  deaf-mutes  in  Massachusetts. 
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History  of  Charitable  L]':gislatiuis'  o  Illinois. 


List  oC  iuslitiitioiis,  willi  location — Chaitcrs — Orijiiiuil  coiiioiatois — Ubjcct  of  incorporation — Site. 
how  sscU'ctud — Nuiubor  of  trusteos.  with  list — Powers,  duties  and  responsibilities  of  trustoea — 
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of  a]>i>ropriations  made — Charges  for  clothin<i — Keports — Publication  of  repoiln — Itailroads — 
Board  of  Charities — Couchision. 

There  are  at  present  in  the  state  of  Illiuuis,  tbirteeu  public  institu- 
tions in  at^tual  operation  or  in  process  of  erection.  We  gi\'e  their  names, 
location,  and  the  date  of  their  respective  creation. 


>;anie.* 


Correctional. 


Penitentiai'V. .. 
lie  form  School. 


Charitable. 

Institntion  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Ilos]iital  for  tlie  Insane 

Institution  foi'  the  Education  of  the  Blind 

Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home 

School  for  Focl.le  IMinded  Childieu , 

Eye  and  Kai-  Infiruu<ry 

><orHiern  Hospital  and  Asylum  for  the  Insane. 

(Southern)  Asylum  for  the  Insane 


Educational. 


Xornial  l^niversity 

I  ndustrial  ITuivorsity 

Soutlu'rn  Normal  Uuiversity. 


Location. 


Joliet . . 
Pontiac 


Jacksonville  . 


Noi-mal 

Jacksonville. 

Chicago 

Elgin 

Anna 


Normal 

Urbana 

Carboudale. 


Created 


1827 
1867 


1839 
1847 
1819 
1865 
186.5 
KStio 
1809 
1869 


]8.')7 
lb67 
1869 


*Liiit  of  Siq)crintendciits. 
Name.  ~^  Superiutt^ndont. 

Correctional. 

Penitent iary A.  AV.  Edwards. 

Ueform  School J .  D.  Scouller,  M.  D. 

Cliarititble. 

Iii.stitntion   for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb Philip  G.  Gilhtt.  LL.  D. 

Hospital  for  the  Insane llinrv  F.  Carriel,  M.  ]). 

Institution  foi-  tlie  Ulind loshua  Klioads   M    1) 

School  for  F.elde  ^Hnde<l  Children Charlcl  '1.  Wilbcr.  M.  I). 

SoMiers'  Oiphans'  Home Ah's.  A'iiginia  C.  Ohi'. 

E>i-  and  Kar  Intlriiuiry E.  L.  Holmes,  :M.  1). 

Northcri:  Ilo.spifcil  and  Asylum  for  tlie  Insane E.  A.  Kilbouriie.  M.  J). 

[Southern]  Asylum  for  the  lu.sane Not  opened. 

Educational. 

"Normal  University  Kichard  Edwards,  LL.  D. 

Industrial  I'niveisity John  M.  Gregory,  LL.  D. 

Sout iiern  Normal  University Not  opened. 
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In  presenting"  a  snccinct  history  ol"  the  charitabU;  legislation  of  Illi- 
nois, we  think  that  an  analytical  rather  than  a  chronological  statement 
will  be  more  readily  comj)rehended  and  retained  in  the  memory. 

Charters. 

Nearly  all  the  public  institutions  of  this  state  are  chartered  corpora- 
ti(ms.  The  only  exceptions  are  the  Northern  and  Southern  Hos^ntals 
for  the  Insane  and  the  Reform  School. 

There  is  considerable  variation  in  the  acts  of  incorporation. 

The  act  creating  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  1839,  p.  162, 
provides  that  certain  persons  named  in  the  hrst  section  "  be,  and  they 
are  hereby  created  a  body  politic  and  corporate,  to  be  styled  and  known 
l»y  the  name  of  The  President  and  Directors  of  the  Illinois  Asylum  for 
the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  ])umb,  and  by  that  name  and  style  to 
remain  and  have  i)erpetual  succession,  with  power  to  sue  and  be  sued, 
plead  and  be  impleaded,  in  all  courts  of  law  and  equity ;  and  they  and 
their  successors  in  office  may  have  and  use  a  common  seal,  and  may 
change  and  alter  the  same  Jit  their  pleasure ;  and  shall  be  capable  in 
law,  by  the  name  and  style  aforesaid,  of  purcliasing,  holding  and  con- 
veying any  real  and  personal  estate  for  the  purposes  of  this  incorpora- 
tion, and  none  other :  Frovided,  That  the  individual  property  of  the 
commissioners  shall  be  bimnd  for  the  faithful  expenditure  of  all  moneys 
appropriated  for  the  purposes  provided  for  in  this  act.''  The  title  of  the 
institution  was  changed  in  1849,  (p.  93)  by  substituting  the  word  "  Insti- 
tution" for  "A  sylum." 

The  charter  of  the  Hosi)ital  for  the  Insane  (1847,  pp.  52-3,)  confers 
similar  powers,  (omitting  the  mention  of  a  common  seal,)  but  pro^'ides 
that  the  tiustees  shall  serve  without  compensation,  and  limits  the 
amount  of  land  which  they  may  purchase  or  obtain  by  grant  oi'  other- 
Avise,  to  three  hundred  acres. 

The  charter  of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  (1819,  p.  40,)  forbids  trus- 
tees from  taking  or  holding  property  of  any  kind  or  description,  or  by 
any  tenure,  except  su(;h  as  may  be  for  the  use  of  the  school  and  other 
purposes  contemplated  in  the  act. 

The  charter  of  the  Normal  University  (1857,  p.  299,)  like  that  of  the 
Insane  Hospital  requires  trustees  to  serve  without  compensation. 

The  amount  of  land  Mhich  the  trustees  of  the  Soldiers'  Oi'phans 
Home  (1865,  p.  76,)  are  authorized  to  hold  is  limited  in  the  charter  to  one 
thousand  acres. 

The  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  (Private  laws,  1865,  Yol.  I.  p.  GS,)  is  for- 
bidden to  hold  real  and  personal  estate,  exclusive  of  an  intirmary  budd- 
ing, exceeding  in  amount  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

To  tliese  must  be  added  the  Agricultural  College,  at  Irviugton,  owued  by  the  state. 
The  state  has  also  aided,  iu  time  past,  the  Soldiers'  College,  at  Ifultou,  aud  the  Soldiers'  Home,  in 
Chicago — both  i)rivate  iustitutious. 
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The  charter  of  the  Industrial  University  (18G7,  p.  124,)  provides  in 
section  third,  "  That  no  portion  of  the  funds  resulting  from  the  congres- 
sional grant  of  land  for  the  endowment  of  said  university,  or  from  any 
donation  Jiow  or  hereafter  to  be  made  by  the  county,  city  or  town  at  or 
near  which  the  university  is  located,  and  no  portion  of  the  interest  or 
proceeds  of  either  of  said  funds  shall  ever  bo  applied  to  the  support  of 
any  branch  or  department  located  outside  of  the  county  wherein  said 
university  is  located  by  this  act  5"  and  in  section  seventh,  (1807,  p.  120,) 
''That  the  trustees,  in  the  exercise  of  any  of  the  powers  conferred  by 
this  act,  sliall  not  create  any  liability  or  indebtedness  in  excess  of  the 
funds  in  the  hands  of  the  treasiu^er  of  the  university  at  the  time  of  cre- 
ating such  liability  or  indebtedness,  and  which  may  be  specially  and 
properly  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  same." 

The  charter  of  the  Southern  jS"ormal  University  (1809,  p.  30,)  contains 
a  section  providing  that  no  member,  ofiicer,  agent  or  emi^loyec  of  the 
board  of  trustees  shall  be  a  party  to,  or  interested  in  any  contract  for 
materials,  supplies  or  services  other  than  such  as  pertain  to  their  posi- 
tions and  duties.  The  fifteenth  and  seventeenth  sections  (1809,  p.  38,) 
appear  to  contemplate  the  compensation  of  the  trustees,  and  were  so 
construed  by  the  auditor  i^riorto  the  reorganization  of  the  board.  Since 
the  reorganization,  they  receive  the  sum  of  six  doUars^er  diem  (1871,  p 
277.)  for  actual  time  occupied  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

Original  Cotjwrators. 

In  several  of  the  acts  of  incorporation  the  governor  is  authorized  to 
appoint  trustees.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  original  corporators,  so 
far  as  they  are  named  iji  the  acts: 

Deaf  and  Dumb -.^Thomati  Carliu,  Dauiel  G.  Wliitney,  Thomas  Colo,  Otway  Wilkinson,  Sannicl  I). 
Lockwood,  Joseph  Duncan,  Dennis  Kockwell,  William  Thomas,  Julian  M.  Sturdovant,  (jeor^e  M.  Chani- 
liers,  Samuel  M.  Prosser,  Porter  Clay,  Mathew  Stacy,  liichard  1\  Barrett,  Samuel  H.  Treat,  Cyrus 
Walker,  BcuJamiuF.  Morris,  William  E.  Withrow,  James  McCrosky  and  Thomas  Worthiugtou — 'JO. 
( 18r»it,  p.  1C2.) 

Insane: — Joseph  Morton,  James  Dunlap,  John  J.  Hardin,  John  Hcnrj',  Samuel  D.  Loekwood,  William 
Tliomas,  Bezeleel  Gillett,  Nathaniel  English  and  OwenM.  Long— 9.    (ll?47,  p.  5-J.) 

JiZi/id;— Samuel  D.  Lockwood,  Dennis  Rockwell,  James  Dunlap,  William  W.  Happy  and  Sanuiel 
Hnnt— 5.     (1849,  p.  39.) 

Normal: — C.  B.  Deuio,  Simeon  AV right,  Daniel  Wilkins,  C.  E.  Hovey,  George  B.  Kex,  Samuel  W. 
Moulton,  John  Gillespie,  George Bunsi^n,  Wesley  Sloan,  Niuian  AV.  Edwards,  John  Eden,  Flavel Mostly, 
Wm.  H.  Wells,  Albert  R.  Sliannon,  and  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction — 15.     (1857,  p.  sys.) 

Eyeand  Ear: — Walter  L.  Newberry,  Luther  Haven,  Samuel  Stone,  Ezra  B.  McCagg,  William  Barry, 
William  H.  Brown,  Thomas  B.  Bryan,  Pliilo  Carpenter,  Wesley  Munger,  Eliplialet  W.  Blatchibrd, 
Cyrus  Bentloy,  Flavel  Mosely,  Daniel  Braiuard,  Joseph  W.  Freer,  Edwin  I'owell  and  Edward  L. 
Holnve.s— IG.     (Private  laws,  18C5,  Vol.  I.  p.  (iS.) 

Object  of  Incorporation. 
The  object  of  the  several  institutions  is  defined  to  be  as  follows: 
JJeaf  and  Jhimh. — "To  promote,  by  all  pro])er  and  feasible  means,  the 
intellectual,  moral  and  physical  culture  of  that  unfortunate  portion  of 
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the  coiiimunity  who,  by  the  niysterioiis  dispeusatioiis  of  Providence, 
liave  been  born,  or  by  disease  become  deaf,  and,  of  course,  dumb,  and 
by  a  Judicious  and  well  adapted  course  of  education,  to  reclaim  them 
^lom  their  lonely  and  cheerless  condition,  restore  them  to  tlie  ranlcs  of 
their  sjiecies,  and  tit  them  for  the  discharge  of  the  social  and  domestic 
duties  of  life."     (183<>,  p.  103.) 

Jilind. — "To  continue  and  maintain  the  school  for  tlie  education  of  th^ 
blind  established  at  JacksouAille,  and  to  <|ualify,  as  far  as  practi(;able, 
that  nnfoi'tunate  class  of  persons  lor  the  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of 
free  government,  obtaining  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  the  discharge 
of  those  duties,  social  and  political,  devohing  upon  American  citizens." 
(1849,  p.  40.) 

Xormal. — "To  qualify  teachers  for  the  common  schools  of  the  state 
by  imparting  instruction  in  the  art  of  teachuig,  in  all  branches  of  study 
which  pertain  to  a  common  school  education,  in  the  elem(?nts  of  the  nat- 
ural sciences,  including  agricidtural  chemistry,  animal  and  vegetable 
[>liysiology,  in  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  United  States  aiul  of  the 
state  of  Illinois,  in  regard  to  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizens,  and  such 
other  studies  as  the  board  of  education  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe." 
(1857,  p.  299.) 

Orphans'  Home. — "  To  proA'ide  a  Home  for  the  nurture  and  education, 
without  charge,  of  all  indigent  chikb'en  of  soldiers  who  have  served  in 
the  armies  of  the  Union  during  the  present  rebellion,  and  have  been 
disabled  from  disease  or  ^^ounds  therein,  or  have  died  or  been  killed  in 
said  service."     (1865,  p.  77.) 

Fceble-muulcd. — "To  promote  by  all  proi>er  and  feasible  means,  the  in- 
tellectual, moral  and  physical  culture  of  that  unfortunate  portion  of  the 
community  wlio  have  been  boi-li,  or  by  disease  have  become  idiotic,  im- 
becile or  feeble-minded,  and  by  a  jiulicious  and  well  adapted  course  of 
instruction  and  training,  and  management^  to  ameliorate  theu*  condition, 
and  to  develo])  as  much  as  possible  their  intellectual  faculties — to  reclaim 
tliem  from  their  hopeless  condition,  and  lit  them,  as  far  as  possible,  for 
future  usefulness  in  society."     (1871,  p.  471.) 

Iitthistrial. — "  The  leading  object  shall  be,  without  excluding  other 
scientilic  and  classical  studies,  and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach 
such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts,  in  such  numner  as  the  legislatures  of  the  states  may  respectively 
prescribe,  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the 
industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions  in  life."  (1867, 
p.  125.) 

llcform  ^School. — "  The  disciphne,  education,  employment  and  refor- 
mation of  Juvenile  oftenders  and  vagrants  in  the  state  of  Illinois." 
(1867,  p.  38.) 

Southern  Kormal. — (1869,  p.  3",)     Same  as  Normal. 
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Location. 

The  lo(;;itioii  of  tlie  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  ])uinb  is  fixed,  in  the 
charter,  "at  any  eligible  site  within  four  miles  of  the  town  of  Jackson- 
ville;^' (1830,  p.  163,) ;  of  the  hospital  for  the  Insane,  "at  or  within  four 
miles  of  the  town  of  Jacksonville;"  (1847,  p.  52,);  and  of  the  Institution 
for  the  Elind,  "  in  or  near  Jacksonville."    (1845),  p.  40.) 

The  Industrial  University,  also,  was  located  by  the  (Jeneral  Assembly 
at  Urbaua,  in  consideration  of  a  subscrii>tion  made  by  the  boai-d  of  su- 
])ervisorsof  Champaign  county,  under  authorit}^  of  a  former  act. 

Separate  commissions,  distinct  from  the  trustees,  were  ai>pointed,  to 
determine  the  location  of  the  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home  and  the  Northern 
Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

The  location  of  the  Eeform  School,  Southern  Hospital  for  the  Insane 
and  Southern  Normal  University  were  determined  by  the  trustees  of 
each  institution. 

The  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  was  established  at  Chicago,  before  coming 
into  possession  of  the  state. 

The  School  for  Feeble-minded  Children  was  established  at  Jackson- 
ville, in  consequence  of  its  having  been  originally  under  the  inunediate 
supervision  of  the  trustees  of  the  lustitutiou  for  the  Deaf  and  Dund> ; 
but  the  charter  recently  granted,  makes  no  mention  of  location. 

The  great  majority  of  these  institutions  were  located  where  they  are, 
on  account  of  gifts  of  greater  or  less  value,  in  land,  money  or  bonds, 
made  by  the  citizens  or  municipal  authorities  of  the  town  or  county  se- 
lected, for  the  benefit  of  the  iustitution. 

The  nominal  value  of  the  several  a(^cepted  bids  for  location,  was : 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb: — 

Cash $979  50 

I^ormal  University: — 

McLean  county,  proceeds  of  swamp  lands $70,  OOO 

L;inds  and  town  lots 9,200 

Trops  and  ornamental  planting 1,  loo 

ludi vidual  subscriptions  in  cash 2U,  275 

Site,  (157  acres, ) 39,  250 

? Ill,  Hi') 

The  amount  realized  from  this  subscription  was  $91,405  in  cash,  and 
the  site;  a  loss  of  $12,110 — which  was  principally  due  to  a  financial 
disaster,  which  swept  over  the  country,  during  the  erection  of  the 
building. 

Soldiers''  Orphans''  Home: — 

Site,  valued  at , $12,  000 

other  lands,  valued  at 21,  775 

Cash  and  notes 4,  r)25 

City  lots 920 

Ornamental  trees 1,  ooo         4 

Total 140,220 
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Lulusinal  University: — 

Cliaiiipaifrn  count j-  bonds $100,  000 

Illinois  Central  K.  R.  froiijlits 50,  OOO 

College  building,  and  lands  (980  acres) 298,  000 

Trees  and  sliinbbery 2,  000 

Total $4r)0,  000 

The  actual  value  of  this  bid  was  about  $150,000.  The  valuation,  as 
given,  was  purely  fictitious. 

Jxcform  School: — 

Livingston  county  bonds ?.")0,  000 

Bonds  of  the  to vrn  of  Pontiac 23,  000 

Chicago  and  Alton  11.  R.  freights 5,  000 

Lands,  (given  by  Jesso  "\V.  Fell) 10,000 

Total 190,000 

The  Livingston  county  bonds,  mentioned  in  tliis  schedule,  were  lost 
by  the  action  of  the  treasurer  of  the  institution,  who  converted  them 
into  cash,  mixed  the  proceeds  with  his  funds,  and  failed  in  his  business, 
which  Avas  banking".  A  suit  instituted  against  his  sureties  has  been  de- 
cided, we  imderstand,  against  the  state. 

Sonthern  Kormal  Unirersitij: — 

Bonds  of  the  city  of  Carbondale J:] 00,  000 

Jackson  county  bonds  (promised) TiO,  000 

Illinois  Central  railroad  freights 25,  000 

Lands,  valued  at 53,  500 

stone  for  foundation 500 

Total $229,000 

The  Jackson  county  bonds  here  mentioned,  were  never  issued,  and  the 
Carbondale  city  bonds  were  returned  to  the  city  for  the  sum  of  $30,000 
in  cash,  in  accordance  with  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Soutliern  Asylum  for  the  Insane: — 

The  donation  made  by  the  citizens  of  Union  county,  to  secure  the  lo- 
cation, was  forty  dollars  of  the  price  of  each  acre  thus  far  purchased  for 
the  use  of  the  asylum.  The  amount  thus  realized  was  $11,606  80. 
(rovernor  Dougherty  also  contributed  stone  for  the  foundation,  valued 
at  five  hundred  dollars. 

Northern  Hospital  for  the  Insane: — 

One  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  for  site,  valued  at 816,000 

Si)ring,  valued  at 2,500 

Chicago  and  Northwestern  railroad  freights 3,  000 

Total 1^1- SOO 

From  subscriptions  supposed  to  be  worth  nearly  one  million  dollars, 
in  the  aggTegate,  the  state  has  only  realized,  in  fact,  about  half  a  million. 

Kumher  of  Trustees. 
The  original  number  of  trustees  of  the  Institution  for  the  Beni'  and 
Dumb  (1838,  p.  103,)  was  nineteen,  exclusive  of  the  superintendent,  who 
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has  always  been  ex-officio  member  of  the  board,  and  exclusive  of  the 
president  of  the  board.  In  1849,  (p.  93,)  the  number  was  reduced  to 
twelve,  together  with  the  principal.  In  1853,  (p.  90,)  the  Assembly  re- 
quired a  majority  of  the  board  to  reside  without  the  county  of  Morgan, 
and  the  power  of  the  board  to  fill  its  own  vacancies  was  taken  away. 
In  1857,  (p.  84,)  the  number  was  again  reduced  to  six,  and  it  was  provided 
that  no  two  directors  should  reside  in  the  same  county.  In  18G9,  by  the 
act  creating  the  board  of  i)ublic  charities,  (p.  65,)  the  number  was  finally 
reduced  to  three. 

The  original  number  of  trustees  of  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane  was 
nine;  (1847,  p.  52,)  reduced,  in  1857,  to  six,  (p.  84,)  and  in  18G9,  to 
three. 

Of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind;  original  number,  five;  (1849,  p.  3G.) 
increased  to  six  in  1853;  reduced  in  1857,  to  five;  (p.  84,)  and  in  1869, 
to  three. 

The  board  of  education,  in  charge  of  the  JSTormal  University,  (pp.  298, 
301,)  consists  of  fourteen  members,  and  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  who  is  ex-offlclo  a  member  and  secretary  of  the  board. 

Soldiers' Ori)hans'  Home ;  original  number,  nine,  (1848,  p.  76);  reduced, 
in  1869,  to  three. 

The  Industrial  University  has  the  largest  board  in  the  state,  (1867, 
p.  123,) — one  member  from  each  judicial  grand  division,  and  one  addi- 
tional from  each  congressional  district,  together  with  the  regent  of  the 
university,  the  governor,  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and 
president  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  who  are  trustees  ex-officio. 
This  rpakes  thirtj-two  trustees  in  all.  The  board  meets  once  a  year  in 
full  session,  and  delegates  its  full  powers  to  an  executive  committee  of 
seven,  which  meets  monthly. 

The  Eeform  School  board  (1867,  p.  38,)  numbers  seven  ;  the  Eye  and 
Ear  Infirmary,  five,  (187.1,  p.  138) ;  the  Northern  Insane  Hospital,  (1869, 
J).  25,)  and  School  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  (1871,  p.  417,)  three  each. 

The  boards  of  the  Southern  Insane  Asylum  (1869,  p.  19,)  and  the 
Southern  Normal  University  (1869,  p.  35,)  consisted  of  five  members 
each  ;  but  at  the  last  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  a  single  board  of 
three  commissioners  Avas  created  to  take  the  j)lace  of  both,  (1871,  p.  274.) 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  trustees  at  present  in  charge 
of  all  the  state  institutions,  with  their  post  office  adtlress  and  the  date 
of  exi>iration  of  their  respective  term  of  service. 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Term  of  service,  four  years  :  oue  class. 

Robert  Boal,  3^1.  D Peoria Maj-,    1873. 

John  A.  Chesiiut Suriugfiekl ' '         " 

William  P.  Barr Jacksouville "         " 

Phillip  G.  Gillett,  LL.  D Jacksonville Ex-officio. 

—8 
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Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

Term  of  service,  three  years  ;  three  classes  ;  tine  trustee  appointed  every  year. 

Prof.  J.  B.  Turner Jacksonville June,  1S73. 

Gen.  John  Tillson Quinoy "       1^74. 

Isaac  Scarritt Alton "       1875. 

Institution  for  the  Blind. 

Term  of  service,  two  years. 

Matthew  Stacy Jacksonville May,   1873. 

Wm.  A.  Grimshaw Pitt.stield " 

E.  B.  Hawley Springfield " 

Normal  University. 

Term  of  service,  six  years  ;  three  classes  ;  one  class  appointed  every  two  years. 

Wm.  H.  Green Cairo Feb.,  1873- 

Calvin  Goiidy,  M.  D Taylorville " 

Thos.  R.  Leal Urbana " 

Jesse  ^Y.  Fell ]S'ormal , -    "  " 

Walter  L.  Mayo Albion "  1875. 

Samuel  W.  Moulton Shelby ville "  " 

George  C.  Clarke Chicago " 

W.  S.  Coy Xormal " 

Charles  F.  Koetling Belleville "  " 

Edward  L.  Wells Oregon "  1877. 

John  H.  Foster,  M.  D Chicago "  " 

Benaiah  G.  Koots Tamaroa "  " 

N.  E.  Worthington Peoria "  " 

Hon.  Newton  Bateman,  LL.  D Springiield Ex-officio. 

School  for  the  Feehle-Minded. 

Term  of  service,  six  years  ;  three  classes ;  one  trustee  appointed  every  two  years. 

Eev.  Wm.  J.  Eutledge Springfield June,  1873. 

Giaham  Lee Hamlet "       1875. 

David  Prince,  M.  D Jacksonville "       1877. 

Soldiers^  Orphans'  Home. 

Term  of  service,  two  years. 

James  M.  Beardsley Eock  Island April,  1873. 

John  Sweeney Xoi-mal "         " 

D. "D.  Evans Danville "        " 

Industrial  University. 

Term  of  service,  six  years;  three  classes;  one  class  appointed  every  two  j^ears. 

Wm.  B.  Anderson Mount  Vernon Feb.    1873. 

Geo.  S.  Brown Elgin 

Gen.  Mason  Brayman Springfield 

Emory  Cobb Kankakee 

M.  C.  Goltra Jacksonville 

C.  R.  Griggs* Frbana 

S.  S.  Hayes Chicago 

J.  W.  Scroggs,  M.  D Champaign 

J.  M.  Tan  Osdell Chicago , 

Alexander  Blackburn Macomb 

\.  M.  Brown Villa  Ridge 

Samuel  Edwards Lamoille 

J.  S.  Johnson Warsaw 

J.  S.  Mahany* Centralia 

L.  B.  McMurray Efhngham 

J.  L.  Pickard Chicago 

*Removed. 
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J.  R.  Scott Champai<m Feb.  1875. 

J.  P.  Slade : Belleville " 

P.  K,  "U'ri<rht South  Pas.s " 

J.  O.  Cunningham Urbana "  1877. 

O.  B.  Galusha ^loriis " 

L.  L.  Greenleaf Chicaso "  " 

L.  "W.  Lawrence Belvidere "  " 

J.  M.  Pearson Godfrey ' '  " 

J.  H.  Pickrell Hanistoivn "  " 

Burden  Pullcn Ccntralia "  " 

D.  C.  AVarner Shannon "  " 

H.  HaiTington* "  " 

Hon.  John  M.  Palmer Springfield Ex-offlcio. 

Hon.  Newton  Bateman,  LL.  D Springfield "  " 

Hon.  D.  A.  Brown Springfield "  " 

Hon.  John  M.  Gregory,  LL.  D Champaign "  " 

*Removed. 

Reform  ScJiool. 

Term  of  service,  seven  years ;  seven  classes  ;  one  trustee  appointed  every  year. 

Marcellus  E.  Collins Chicago Feb.  1873. 

"William  Reynolds Peoria "  1S74. 

William  J.  Yost Metropolis "  1875. 

Solon  Kendall Geneseo "  1876. 

Samuel  W.  Moulton Shelby villo "  1877. 

Lawson  A.  Parks Alton "  1878. 

Vacancj' "  1879. 

Northern  Insane  Asylum. 

Term  of  service,  six  years ;  three  classes ;  one  trustee  appointed  every  two  years. 

Oliver  Evarts,  AL  D Dixon April  1873 . 

C.  X  Holden Chicago "       1875. 

Henry  Sherman Elgin "       1877 

Southern  Insane  Asylum  and  Southern  Kormal  University. 

Term  of  service,  until  the  said  institutions  shall  have  been  constructed  and  completed.    (1871,  p.  25.) 

Col.  R.  H.  Sturgess Vandalia 

John  "Wood Cairo 

Bev.  Elihu  J.  Palmer Carbondale 


Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary. 


Term  of  service,  not  specified.     (1871,  p.  137.) 

E.  "W.  Blatchford Chicago 

Daniel  Goodwin,  jr Chicago 

H.  "W.  King Chicago 

B.  W.  Raymond (."liicago 

J.  T.  Ryerson Chicago 


Powers,  Duties  and  Eesponsibilities  of  Trustees. 

The  general  powers,  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  trustees  in 
charge  of  the  pubUc  histitutions  of  Illinois,  are  very  similar.  They  in- 
clude the  right  to  hold  property,  real  and  personal ;  to  sell  the  same, 
under  certain  restrictions ;  to  make  by-laws  for  their  own  goverameut, 
and  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  officers,  employees  and 
inmates  ;  to  erect  buildings,  with  moneys  appropriated  for  that  purpose ; 
to  purchase  all  necessary  articles ;   to  appoint  officers  and  emploj^ees, 
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define  their  duties  and  fix  tlieir  compensation;  to  discharge  the  same, 
and  fill  vacancies  thus  created;  and  to  elect  the  officers  of  the  board. 

Besides  these  general  powers,  there  are  peculiar  powers  granted  to  the 
trustees  of  certain  institutions,  and  peculiar  restrictions  upon  the  powers 
granted  to  others. 

The  trustees  of  the  Northern  (1868,  p.  25,)  and  Central  (1847,  p.  53,) 
Insane  Hospitals  and  of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  (1849,  p.  41,)  are 
required  to  give  bond  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  trust  committed 
to  them.  The  trustees  of  the  blind  asylum  are  also  declared  (1849,  p. 
40,)  to  be  "severally  liable  for  the  faithful  application  of  all  property, 
funds  and  effects  which  may  be  received  for  the  use  of  the  institution.." 

The  charter  of  the  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home  pro^ides  (18G5,  p.  78,) 
that  "for  any  misconduct  in  office,  each  one  shall  be  for  himself  only 
holden,  civilly  or  criminally,  as  the  cas6  may  be," 

Two  of  the  institutions — the  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home,  (1805,  p.  76,) 
and  the  [Southern]  Asylum  for  the  Insane  (1809,  p.  19,)  are  requii-ed  to 
appoint  one  of  the  trustees  treasurer  ;  while  four  of  them  are  forbidden 
to  do  this  very  thing,  viz :  the  formal,  (1857,  p.  301,)  Industrial,  (1807, 
p.  124,)  and  Southern  Xormal  Universities,  (1809,  p.  35 ,)  and  the  Eeform 
School.  (1807,  p.  39.)  ISiO  two  of  the  institutions  at  Jacksonville  are 
allowed  to  have  the  same  treasm^er.     (1853,  p.  241.) 

The  trustees  of  the  Jacksonville  institutions,  (1857,  p.  85,)  and  of  the 
institutions  at  Carbondale  (1869,  p.  36,)  and  Anna  (1869,  p.  21,)  are  for- 
bidden to  be  interested  directly  or  indirectly  in  any  contract  made  on 
behalf  of  the  institution.  The  acceptance  of  the  office  or  i>lace  of  direc- 
tor or  trustee  of  any  two  of  the  Jacksonville  institutions  at  one  time  is 
forbidden.     (1853,  p.  9.) 

i^early  all  the  boards  are  required  to  serve  without  compensation. 
But  there  is  no  such  enactment  concerning  the  trustees  of  the  Institu- 
tion for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  nor  of  the  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home ;  and 
the  trustees  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  Insane  Asylums,  and  of  the 
Southern  Normal  University,  are  allowed  compensation. 

Other  special  powers  and  restrictions  are  : 

Deaf  and  Dumb. — The  trustees  are  restrained  from  borrowing  money, 
upon  any  i)retext  wdiatever.     (1849,  p.  94.) 

Insane. — The  trustees  may  collect  charges  (1847,  p.  54,)  for  the  ex- 
penses of  county  patients  by  proceedings  in  any  court  of  competent 
jm^sdiction.  A  lien  is  declared  to  exist  (1847,  p.  54,)  upon  all  the  pro- 
perty, real  and  personal,  of  pay  patients,  in  favor  of  the  trustees,  to  the 
extent  of  the  regular  charges  of  the  institution,  for  the  care  and  atten- 
tion bestowed. 

Blind. — The  academic  year  is  declared  by  law  to  be  forty-two  weeks ; 
authority  is  given  to  confer  degrees  and  grant  diplomas ;  also,  to  charge 
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pupils  from  other  states  for  board  and  tuition,  uot  exceeding  one  hun- 
dred dollars  for  the  academic  year ;  but  the  admission  of  pupils  from 
other  states  to  the  exclusion  of  any  blind  persons  of  suitable  age  and 
capacity  residing  in  Illinois  is  strictly  forbidden. 

Normal. — The  trustees  are  required  to  give  officers  and  employees  ten 
days'  notice,  (1857,  p.  200,)  with  reasonable  time  and  opportunity  for 
defense  before  discharging  them ;  they  are  prohibited  from  using  any 
portion  of  the  interest  on  the  college  and  seminary  fuiul  for  the  pur- 
chase of  land  or  erection  of  buildings ;  they  are  empowered  to  recog- 
nize auxiliary  institutions  ;  and  have  discretionary  power,  if  any  can-, 
didate  does  not  sign  and  tile  with  the  secretary  of  the  board  a  declara- 
tion that  he  or  she  will  teach  in  the  i^ublic  school  within  the  state,  in 
case  that  engagements  can  be  secured  by  reasonable  eft'orts,  to  require 
such  candidate  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  such  fees  for  tuition  as 
the  board  may  prescribe. 

Soldiers''  Orphanti'  Home. — The  trustees  (1S60,  p.  30,)  are  constituted 
guardians  of  all  the  children  in  that  institution  who  have  no  other  legal 
guardians,  and  have  power  to  bind  any  of  them  out,  after  arriving  at 
the  age  of  fourteen,  but  not  without  the  consent  of  the  mother,  in  each 
case. 

Reform  School. — The  trustees  are  (1867,  p.  42,)  also  declared  to  be 
guardians  of  the  inmates,  and  may  let  them  out  on  ticket  of  leave,  or 
bind  them  out,  with  their  own  consent,  as  apprentices.  They  are 
specially  directed  (1807,  p.  40)  to  make  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
books  and  vouchers  of  the  treasurer  once  every  six  months,  and  of  the 
books  and  vouchers  of  the  superintendent  once  every  three  months. 

Industrial  University. — The  trustees  (1867,  p.  126,)  are  forbidden  to 
create  any  indebtedness  beyond  the  amount  of  funds  iu  the  hands  of 
the  treasurer,  and  misapplication  of  funds  committed  to  them  is  made  a 
criminal  offense.  They  are  not  allowed  to  confer  degrees  or  grant 
diplomas,  but  may  issue  certificates  of  attendance  and  scholarship  j 
they  cannot  receive  pupils  under  the  age  of  fifteen. 

Bfode  and  Terms  of  Admission. 

Deaf  and  Dumb. — The  original  charter  of  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  (1830,  p.  164,)  contemplated  the  support  of  the  institution  in 
part  by  tuition  fees.  Indigent  pupils  might  be  received  upon  the  certifi- 
cates of  any  two  justices  of  the  peace,  stating  the  inability  of  a  parent 
or  guardian  to  pay  for  board  and  tuition  of  a  mute,  and  each  indigent 
pupil  vso  received  was  entitled  to  board,  lodging  and  tuition  gratuitously, 
so  far  as  the  funds  would  admit.  In  1840,  (p.  93,)  all  individual  charges 
for  board  and  tuition  of  mutes  residing  within  the  limit  of  the  state 
were  abolished.    In  1851,  (p.  102,)  the  General  Assembly  authorized  the 
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payment  froin  the  state  treasury  of  a  sum  not  exceeding?  one  hundred 
and  twenty  dollars  per  annum  for  each  state  pupil.  This  provision  ex- 
pired Avith  the  abolition  of  the  special  tax  formerly  imposed  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  institution. 

Insane. — The  regulations  concerning  admission  to  the  Hospital  for 
the  Insane,  have  been  repeatedly  altered. 

The  act  of  1847  (]>.  52,)  authorized  county  commissioners'  courts  to 
send  to  the  institution  such  insane  paupers  as  they  may  deem  proper 
subjects ;  courts  of  the  state,  to  send  insane  criminals ;  and  circuit 
courts,  to  send  such  other  insane  persons  as  are,  by  reason  of  their  in- 
sanity, unsafe  to  be  at  large,  or  suffering  from  unkindness,  cruelty,  hard 
ship  or  exposure. 

The  act  of  1851  (p.  90,)  conferred  upon  the  county  courts  concurrent 
jurisdiction,  in  all  cases  of  insanity ;  and  authorized  the  superintendent 
to  receive  and  detain  married  women  and  infants,  without  the  evidence 
of  insanity  required  in  other  cases,  on  the  request  of  the  husband  of  the 
woman,  or  parent  or  guardian  of  the  infants. 

The  act  of  1853  (p.  211,)  gave  the  county  courts  exclusive  jurisdiction, 
and  prescribed  the  forms  of  trial,  but  without  repealing  the  provisions 
of  the  act  of  1851,  concerning  married  women  and  infants. 

The  act  of  1805  (p.  85,)  restored  to  circuit  courts  equal  authority  with 
county  courts  to  try  questions  of  insanity.  It  forbade  trial  in  the 
absence  of  the  j^erson  alleged  to  be  insane,  required  the  jury  to  be 
freeholders  and  heads  of  families,  and  gave  to  persons  upon  trial  the 
right  to  counsel,  process  for  witnesses,  and  examination  of  witnesses 
before  the  jury.  It  also  made  the  order  of  a  court  or  judge,  or  the  pro- 
duction of  a  warrant  issued  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
1853,  indispensable,  in  order  to  adnussion  to  the  hospital. 

The  act  of  2807,  (p.  139,)  known  as  the  ^'Personal  Liberty  Bill,"  pro- 
vided that  no  superintendent,  medical  director,  agent,  or  other  i)erson 
in  charge  of  any  hospital  or  asylum  for  insane  and  distracted  persons 
in  this  state,  shall  receive,  detain,  or  keep  in  custody,  against  his  own 
wishes,  any  person  who  has  not  been  declared  insane  or  distracted  by 
the  verdict  of  a  jury,  and  the  order  of  a  court,  as  provided  by  the  act 
of  1805,  under  penalty  of  a  line  (of  not  less  than  five  hundred,  nor  more 
than  one  thousand  dollars,)  or  imprisonment  (for  not  less  than  three 
months,  nor  more  than  one  year,)  or  both. 

Private  patients  have  been  charged  for  board  and  treatment,  in  this 
institution,  from  its  opening. 

Various  restrictions  have  been  placed,  at  different  times,  upon  the 
right  of  admission  to  the  insane  hospital.  The  original  charter  (1847, 
p.  55,)  provides  that  the  indigent  insane  shall  have  precedence,  in  this 
respect,  over  those  who  are  able  to  pay  for  treatment,  and  that  recent 
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cases  sliall  have  preference  over  those  which  are  chronic.  In  3851, 
(p.  98,)  tlie  trustees  are  forbidden  to  receive  any  person  with  any  infec- 
tious or  contagious  disease;  in  1853,  (p.  245,)  this  prohibition  was  ex- 
tended to  inehulo  idiots ;  in  1801,  (p.  134,)  the  legishiture  ordaiued  that 
no  insane  convict  shall  be  sent  to  tlie  hospital,  witliout  the  consent  of 
the  superintendent:  in  1805,  (p.  18,)  tluit  provision  sliall  be  made  in  the 
institution  for  lioniieidal  and  suicidal  patients,  but  that  not  more  than 
hfty  incurables  shall  be  retained  at  any  one  time. 

Authority  was  given  the  trustees,  in  1853,  (p.  245,)  to  discharge 
patients,  at  discretion.  Incurable  and  harmless  cases  may  be  discharged, 
to  make  room  for  those  of  more  recent  date.  In  case  of  neglect  on  the 
part  of  the  county  or  the  friends  to  remove  a  discharged  patient,  at  the 
expiration  of  thirty  days  after  notice  given,  the  superintendent  may 
return  the  patient  to  the  county  from  which  he  came  at  the  exi)ense  of 
the  responsible  partv. 

According  to  the  act  of  1853,  (p.  245,)  the  trustees  may  admit  non-resi- 
dent patients,  when  there  is  room  and  the  superintendent  pronounces 
the  cases  curable,  taking  bond  for  the  payment  of  such  charges  as  thej'' 
may  hx,  and  requiring  two  months'  pay  in  advance.  But  in  conseqnence 
of  there  not  being  sufiicient  room  even  for  resident  patients,  this  enact- 
ment is  a  dead  letter. 

N'ormal. — "  Each  county  in  the  state  is  entitled  to  gratuitous  instruc- 
tion in  the  Normal  Universities,  for  one  pupil,  and  each  representative 
district  for  as  many  pupils  as  there  are  representatives  in  said  districts, 
(1857,  pp.  299-300,)  to  be  chosen  in  the  followhig  manner:  The  school 
commissioner  in  each  county  shall  receive  and  register  the  names  of  all 
applicants  for  admission  in  said  normal  university,  and  shall  present  the 
same  to  the  county  com-t,  or  in  counties  acting  under  township  organi- 
zation, to  the  board  of  supervisors,  which  said  county  court  or  board  of 
supervisors,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall,  together  with  the  school  commis- 
sioner, examine  all  a])plicants  so  presented  in  such  manner  as  the  board 
may  direct,  and  from  the  number  of  such  as  shall  be  found  to  possess 
the  requisite  qualifications,  such  i)upih  shall  be  selected  by  lot;  and 
in  representative  districts  composed  of  more  than  one  county,  the 
school  commissioner  and  county  judge,  or  the  school  commissioner  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  supervisors,  in  counties  acting  under  township 
organization,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  the  several  counties  composing  such 
representative  district,  shall  meet  at  the  clerk's  office  of  the  county  court 
of  the  oldest  county,  aiul  from  the  applicants  so  presented  to  the  county 
court,  or  board  of  supervisors,  of  the  several  counties  represented  and 
found  to  possess  the  requisite  qualifications,  shall  select  by  lot  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  to  which  said  district  is  entitled.  The  board  of  education 
have  discretionary  power,  if  any  candidate  does  not  sign  and  file  with 
the  secretary  of  the  board,  a  declaration  that  he  or  she  will  will  teach  in 
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the  iniblic  schools  within  the  state,  in  case  that  engagements  can  be  se- 
cured by  reasonable  efforts,  to  require  such  candidate  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  such  fees  for  tuition  as  the  board  may  prescribe." 

The  trustees  of  the  Industrial  University  (1SG7,  p.  123,)  have  power  to 
fix  rates  of  tuition  ;  but  each  county  in  this  state  shall  be  entitled  to  one 
honorary  scholarship  in  the  University,  for  the  benefit  of  the  descend- 
ants of  the  soldiers  and  seamen  who  sers^ed  in  the  armies  and  na\ies  of 
the  United  states  during  the  late  rebellion— preference  being  given  to 
the  children  of  such  soldiers  and  seamen  as  are  deceased  or  disabled; 
and  the  board  of  trustees  may,  from  time  to  time,  add  to  the  number  of 
honorary  scholarships  when,  in  their  judgment,  such  additions  will  not 
embarrass  the  finances  of  the  University  ;  nor  need  these  additions  be 
confined  to  the  descendants  of  soldiers  and  seamen ;  such  scholarships 
to  be  filled  by  transfer  from  the  common  schools  of  said  coimty,  of  such 
pupils  as  shall,  upon])ublic  examination,  to  be  conducted  as  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  university  may  determine,  be  decided  to  have  attained 
the  greatest  proficiency  in  the  branches  of  learning  usually  taught  in 
the  common  schools,  and  who  shall  be  of  good  moral  character,  and  not 
less  than  fifteen  (15)  years  of  age.  Such  pui)ils,  so  selected  and  trans- 
ferred, shall  be  entitled  to  receive,  without  charge  for  tuition,  instruc- 
tion in  any  or  all  departments  of  the  university  for  a  term  of  at  least 
three  (3)  consecutive  years :  Provided^  said  pupil  shall  conform,  in  all 
respects,  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  university,  established  for 
the  government  of  the  pupils  in  attendance. 

No  pupil  can  be  admitted  to  either  of  these  universities,  who  is  not 
fifteen  years  of  age,  or  who  cannot  pass  an  examination  in  the  branches 
ordinarily  taught  in  the  common  schools. 

The  trustees  of  the  Illinois  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  (private  laws,  1865, 
vol.  I.  p.  68,)  have  discretionary  power  to  charge  for  board  and  treat- 
ment, except  in  the  case  of  state  beneficiaries  from  the  several  counties, 
who  are  entitled  to  gratuitous  treatment,  (1871,  p.  138,)  and  the  cost  of 
their  maintenance  while  in  the  infirmary  is  a  charge  against  the  state 
appropriation. 

All  the  other  public  institutions  of  Illinois  are  absolutely  free  to  aU 
citizens  of  the  state  and  their  children,  except  that  in  the  Soldiers'  Or- 
phans' Home  (1867,  p.  29,)  there  shall  be  first  received  into  the  institution 
children  under  the  age  of  five  years,  who  are  in  indigent  circumstances, 
and  then,  if  the  means  and  endowments  of  the  institution  justify  it,  indi- 
gent orphans  above  that  age  but  below  the  age  of  ten  years  shall  be  re- 
ceived, and  then  if  there  .are  sufficient  means,  aU  other  indigent  orphans, 
but  none  who  are  over  the  age  of  fourteen.  But  in  special  cases  of  pe- 
culiar iuabUity  of  a  pupil  to  support  himself  or  herself,  the  said  board  of 
trustees,  or  its  executive  committee,  may  retain  such  pupil,  although 
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above  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  and  until  said  pupil  has  reached  tl  e  age 
of  sixteen.     (18G9,  p.  39). 

All  portions  of  the  state  are  equally  entitled  to  all  the  benefits  of  all 
the  institutions. 

Mode  of  SiqyjJort. 

The  funds  of  the  various  institutions  are  derived  from  several  sources. 

College  and  Seminary  Fund. — The  school  fund  proper  of  the  state  of 
Illinois,  consists  of  three  i)er  centum  of  the  net  proceeds  of  thes-a'es  of 
the  public  lands  in  the  state,  one-sixth  part  excepted.  Hence,  it  is 
usually  known  as  the  "  three  per  cent,  fund."  It  was  donated  to  the 
state,  for  the  benefit  of  common  schools,  by  act  of  Congress.  This 
fimd  is  cumulative,  additions  being  made  to  it  from  time  to  time,  as  the 
public  lands  within  the  state  are  putin  market  and  sold.  The  principal 
of  this  fund  was,  by  acts  of  the  legislature,  in  ]83.")-7,  loaned  to  the 
state,  which  pays  an  animal  interest  of  six  per  cent,  upon  the  whole 
amount  of  the  principal.  The  principal  itself  is  forever  to  be  inT:act  and 
inviolable,  for  the  use^  designated  in  the  act  of  Congress.  The  amount 
of  the  principal  of  this  fund  is  $613,362  96. 

The  college  or  university  fund  consists  of  ouivsixth  of  tlie  tliree  "  per 
cent.,"  or  school  fund  i^roper,  and  was  originally  required  by  act  of 
Congress  to  be  devoted  to  the  establishment  and  support  of  a  state  col- 
lege or  university.  This  fund  is  cumulative,  increasing  vnth  the  three 
per  cent,  fund,  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  six.  The  principal  of  this  fund 
also  was  loaned  to  the  state  and  bears  interest  at  the  rate  of  six  per 
centum  per  annum.  The  amount  of  the  princij)al  of  this  fund  at  the 
present  time  is  $156,613  32. 

The  seminary  fund  consists  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  what  are 
known  as  the  "  seminary  land,"  donated  to  the  general  government,  for 
the  purpose  of  founding  and  maintaining  a  seminary  for  the  education 
of  the  children  of  the  state  in  the  "several  branches  of  learning  which 
may  qualify  them  for  their  future  employments."  This  fund  has  received 
additions,  from  time  to  time,  from  the  sales  of  the  seminary  lands,  and 
w^ould  have  continued  to  do  so  till  all  were  sold  and  the  proceeds  in- 
vested, but  by  the  act  of  the  legislature  of  February  21, 1861,  all  of  said 
lands  remaining  unsold  were  donated  to  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. The  principal  of  this  fund  cannot,  therefore,  be  fiu'ther  increased. 
The  amount  of  the  fund  is  $59,838  72. 

The  college  and  seminary  funds  were  loaned  to  the  state  at  the  same 
time  ^^•ith  the  beforementioned  funds,  and  the  state  pays  the  same  in- 
terest thereon,  six  per  centum  per  annum.  The  interest  of  the  aggre- 
gate of  these  two  funds,  the  college  and  seminary,  less  one-fourth  of  one 
per  centum,  was,  by  act  of  the  legislature,  February  18,  1857,  set  apart 
—  9 
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and  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  the  State  l^ormal  University,  and  has 
ever  since  been  applied  to  that  object.  The  whole  amount  of  interest 
paid  by  the  state  on  the  college  and  seminary  funds  is  $12,987  12,  of 
which  amount,  $12,445  99,  is  annually  paid  to  the  State  I^ormal  Univer- 
sity, and  the  remainder,  $541,13,  to  the  State  In§tituion  for  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.* 

Special  Tax. — For  the  purchase  of  lands  and  erection  of  buildings  for 
the  use  of  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at  Jacksonville,  (1847,  p.  53,)  a 
special  tax  of  one-fifth  of  a  mill  on  every  dollar  of  taxable  property  in 
the  state,  was  originally  levied,  the  said  tax  to  continue  thi-ee  years 
(from  1847).  In  1849,  (p.  93,)  this  special  tax  was  extended  for  one  year. 
In  1851,  (p.  9G,)  it  was  increased  to  one-third  of  a  mill,  the  residue  after 
completion  of  the  buildings  to  be  used  for  ordinary  expenses,  at  the 
rate  of  not  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  annum  for  each 
state  patient ;  and  was  extended  for  two  years. 

A  similar  special  tax  of  one-tenth  of  a  mill  to  aid  in  the  establishment 
of  the  institution  for  the  education  of  the  blind  was  created  in  1849,  (p. 
41,)  and  in  1851,  (p.  101,)  to  complete  the  building  then  in  course  of  erec- 
tion, an  additional  tax  of  one-tenth  of  a  mill  upon  every  dollar's  worth 
of  taxable  property ;  and  in  1851,  (p.  102,)  another,  of  one-sixth  of  a  mill, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  institution  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

In  1855,  (p.  42,)  all  these  special  taxes  were  abohshed,  and  they  have 
never  been  renewed. 

Apiyropriations. — ^.The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  all  appropriations 
made  by  the  state  for  the  establishment,  maintenance  p^nd  support  of  the 
public  institutions  now  asking  and  receiving  aid,  (not  including  the  Peni- 
tentiary, at  Joliet ;  the  Soldiers'  Home,  at  Chicago  ;  the  Soldiers'  Col- 
lege, at  Fulton  )  or  the  Agricultural  College,  at  Irvington.) 


Nature  of  Appropriation. 


Per  an'm.    Specific 


1839 


1847 
1849 


1851 

1855 
1857 


IXSTITUTION  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  Dl'MB. 

In  order  to  aid  the  funds  of  the  asylum,   one  quarter  of  one  per  cent,  upon 
the    whole   amount   of  the  .school,  college  and  seminary  fund,  annually. 

In  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  asylum 

Ordin.iry  expenses 

For  twenty  acres  of  land 

Building  workshops 

Smoke-house,  wood-house,  &c., 

ClothinK  indigent  pupils 

Erectioh  of  additional  building 

Ordinary  expenses 

Completion  of  centre  building 

Twelve  acres  of  land 

Expenses  and  repairs 

Kepairs  on  main  building 

Ordinary  expenses 

Repairs  and  improvements 

North  wing  and  centre  building 

Lighting  with  gas 

Furniture 

Heating  apparatus 

Completion  of  building 


3,  000  00 
5,  367  50 


20, 000  00 
'22,' 500 '66 


I   1,  600  00 

1,  500  00 

600  00 

300  00 

10,  000  00 


10,  000  00 
1,  000  00 


5,  000  00 


700  00 
6,  508  13 
2,  000  Oo 
1,  500  00 
P,  000  00 
5,  000  00 


*Keport  of  Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  1807-8,  p.  131 
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Xature  of  Appropriations. 


Institution  for  the  Dkaf  and  Dumb. 


Heating  and  lighting , 

Ueticiency 

Jiiliuary  expenses  (one  quarter). 

liisurauce 

liepuiis.  per  annum 

Jrdiiiary  expenses 

Jrdinary  expenses 

Repairs 

Insurance 

Barn 

Knlargiug  cabinet  shop 

ice  liou.se 

Coping  and  iron  railing 

Wells  and  cisterns 

Ordinary  expenses 

Ordinary  expenses 

furniture 

insurance , 


Improvements  and  repairs 

Land,  (seven  and  a  half  acres). 

Ordinary  expenses 

Repairs 

Insurance 

.Smoke-house 

Water  supply 

Ordinary  expenses 

Repairs  and  improvements 

Furniture 

Printing  press,  etc 

Deliciency 

Ordinary  expenses 

liepairs'and  improvements 

Insurance 

Pupils'  library 

Relaying  floors 

Kebuilding  south  wing 


Hospital  fou  the  Insake. 


Building  and  improvements. . . 

Completion  of  building 

C  urreiit  expenses 

Additional  buildings 

Current  expenses 

Current  expenses 

Completing  additions 

Furuisbiug  west  wing 

Fire-proof  roof 

Current  expenses 

Completing  west  win^ 

Completing  rear  building , 

Kitclieu  aud  laundry  tixtiu'es. 

Water  supply 

Kemo val  of  privies 

Lightning  rods 

Inclosing  private  grounds 

Current  expenses 

Repairing  water  works 

Current  expenses 

Completing  east  wing 

Furuisbiug  east  wing 

Completing  east  wing 

C urrent  expenses 


Completing  east  wing 

Funii.sliiug  east  wing 

Kepainting  old  building.. 

Kniarjiing  of  sewers 

Finishing  chapel 

C ui-rent  expenses 

Fire  proof  corridor 

Improving  ventilation... 
Improving  water  works. 
New  cooking  ranges  etc. 

Patients'  lilirary 

lasuiauce 


Per 
Annum. 


ij:iOO  00 

500  00 

27,  Ol'O  00 

'28,  000  00 

1,  500  00 

500  00 


Specific. 


i  8,  458  12 
10,000  00 
4,  500  00 


28,  000  00 
45,  000  00 


530  00 
1,  000~00 


45,000  00 

2,  OUO  00 

500  00 


5G,  250  00 
2,  000  00 


58,  250  00 

1,  000  00 

500  00 


|30,  000  00 


36,  000  00 
40,  000  00 


45,  000  00 


45,  000  00 
55,000  00 


2,  000  00 

1,  500  00 

1,  000  00 

2,  750  00 
1,  000  00 


3, 000  00 
3,' 500  66 


1,  500  00 
1,  800  00 


2,  500  00 
4,000  00 
7,  74a  77 


1,  000  00 

1,  200  00 

45,  000  00 


000  00 
000  00 


66,  666  66 


70,  000  00 


750  00 


000  00 
000  00 
300  00 


, 000  00 
,715  00 
, 000  00 
, 000  00 
, 600  00 
150  00 
750  00 

093  39 

,'666  66 

, 000  00 

873  31 

,205  53 

,'466 '66 

, 500  00 
, 200  00 
800,  00 
,  500  00 

,666  66 

, 500  00 

,  000  00 

, 000  00 
,  000  00 
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Year 


Nature  of  Appropriation. 


Doflciency 

Cuireiit  expenses 

Kepairs  and  iniiirovements 

Fiiiniture 

Biiilers,  lioiler  liouse  and  laundry 

Insurance  

Lil)rary 

Additional  reservoir 

Ordinary  expenses , 


Per  an'm. 


Specific. 


1100,000  00 


1,  500  CO 


INSIITUTIOS  FOE  THE  Bl.INT). 


To  commence  building 
To  complete  building. 
Ordinary  expenses.  . . . 


Eepairs 

Ordinary  expenses. 

Kepairs 

Ordinary  expenses. 


NORSIAL  UNI^'ERSITY. 

Interest  of  University  and  Seminary  fund, — less  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent.* 

Bonds,  (interest  refunded) 

Licjuidating  indebtedness  on  building 

New  lidilev 

iruseum  and  curator 

Ornamenting  site 

Salaries 

Pence 

Chemical  apparatus 

Side  walks 

Ptuuiture 

Kepairs  

Water  closets 

Salaries 

Library 

Kepairs 

Care  of  grounds 

Museum  and  curator 

Expenses  of  board 

Fuel 

Janitor's  supplies 

Chemicals  and  apparatus ;  

Fence 

Heating  apparatus 


School  for  the  Feeble-Minded. 


Ordinary  expenses. 

Additional  building 
Ordinary  expenses. 

Insurance 


SOLDLERS'    ORrHAXS'  HOME. 


Deserters'  fund 

Land  and  building 

Completion  of  building  . . 
Heating  aud  ventilation  . 
Outside  improvements. . . 

Furni.shiug 

Insurance    

Ordinarj'  expenses 


Kepairs.  .. 
) Insurance. 


14,  000  00 
14,000  00 
12,  000  00 
12,  000  00 
12,  000  00 
•20,  000  00 
20,  000  00 
1,  000  00 
25,  000  00 


20,  000  00 


2,  500  00 


9,  000  00 


9,  000,  00 
750  00 

1,  000  00 
2.=i0  00 

2,  500  00 
500  00 
750  00 
100  00 

1,  500  00 


§22,  000  03 


5,  000  00 
10,  000  00 
20,  000  00 


250  00 

5,  000  00 

25,  000  00 


2  000  00 
5,  000  00 


5,  000  00 


65,000  00 

32, 000  CO 

1,  500  00 


500  00 
,  !)00  00 

500  00 
, 000  00 
,500  00 

500,  00 


5,  000  00 
14,  000  00 


20,  000  00 

23,  000  00 

500  CO 


500  00 

45,  000  00 

50,  000  00 

1,  000  00 

500  00 


1,200  00 
4,  000  00 


3,  000  00 


30,  400  00 
70,  000  00 
25,000  00 
(i,  500  00 
3,  000  00 
10,  000  00 


*  In  no  case  shall  any  part  of  the  interest  of  said  fund  be  applied  to  the  jjurchase  of  sites,  or  for 
buildings  for  said  University. — [Laws,  1857,  p.  300.] 
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Kature  of  Appropriation. 


School  buildin<;  and  dormitories 

St(';iiu  licuting  iippnnit  us 

Ivitcliou.  laundry  and  boiler  house. 

Delicieucy 

Liinary 

.Deficiency 


Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary. 


Board  of  county  patients. 


Kent  of  a  building. 
Furniture 


iKDUSTHIAL  TJNIvEESITY. 


Agricultural  department. . 
Horticultnral  department- 
Chemical  department 

Apparat  us  and  books 

Mam  building 

Mechanical  liuilding, 

Chemical  (lc])artuieut 

lliirti<  lilt ural  department. 
Agricultural  department. 
Apparatus  and  Ijooks 


Southern  Issakk  IIosi-ital. 


Land  and  building 

Comideting  mirth  wing 

Krection  of  rear  building 

Heating  apparatus  etc 

Reservdir,  sewers  and  air  ducts. 

Fencing,  grading,  etc 

Furniture ^ 

( )rdinary  expenses 

Sewerage 

Furnishing  chapel 

Ice-iuiu.se  and  meat  cellar 

Drug  stuck  and  fixtui'cs 

Barn 

Kailroad  freights 

Gas  lixtures  for  rear  building. . . 

' '  ' '  north  wing 

Extras  on  north  wing 

Kepairing  roof 

itailroad  track  under  building  . . 

.Setting  Iieating  coils 

iCxtra  jihinibing 

Liiilitiiing  rods 

Bringing  water  from  .spring 

J leat iug  and  gas  woi'ks 

Fitting  up  drying  room 

Temporary  passage 


Southern  Insane  Asyluji. 


Land  and  buildings 

Completion  of  north  wing 

Erection,  completion  and  furnishing. 


Southern  Normal  University. 


Building  and  furni.shing 

Settlement  with  J.  M.  Campbell. 


Land 

Building 

Ordinary  expenses 

Payment  of  imlebtedness. 

Live  stock  and  to(ds 

Furniture 

Outside  improvements 

CuiTcnt  expenses 

Payment  of  indebtedness. 


ItEFORM  Sciiooi,, 


Per  an'm. 


85,  (inn  nn 
5,  nnn  nn 

,5,  000  00 


12,  .'■jOO  00 
10,  000  00 


1,  ir^o  on 

3,  000  00 
5,  000  00 


33,  750  00 


25,  000  00 


Specitic. 


Il.'i,  000  00 
l-i,  000  00 
6,  000  00 
21,'2-l-l  81 
500  00 
50,  001  00 
11,250  00 


2,  500  00 
1,  500  00 


5,  000  00 
10,  000  00 
75,  000  00 
25,  000  00 

5,500  00 


125 

000  00 

38 

585  20 

48 

500  00 

2<i 

800  00 

7 

500  00 

8,  000  00 

9 

000  00 

5 

500  00 

9G0  00 

1 

000  00 

1 

000  00 

1 

500  00 

() 

000  00 

650  00 

550  00 

400  00 

650  00 

350  00 

700  00 

100  00 

650  00 

2 

257  04 

4 

400  00 

425  00 

240  00 

125,  000  00 
65,  000  00 
143,  000  00 


75,  000  00 
50,  000  00 


5,  000  00 

.50,  (100  00 

30,  000  00 

30,  ,!2t  32 

5,  000  00 

10,  000  00 

5,  000  00 


24, 532  75 
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Amount  paid  to  Institutions. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  amount  realized  by  the  several 
state  institutions,  from  the  date  of  their  organization,  respectively,  until 
the  30th  of  ISTovember,  1872,  from  the  state  treasury,  in  accordance  with 
the  foregoing  list  of  appropriations,  and  also  on  account  of  the  special 
taxes  for  charitable  i)urposes  already  mentioned. 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb $1,  Oil,  389  65 

Hospital  for  the  Insane 1,  656, 170  02 

Institution  fov  the  Wind 393,  0:3  11 

School  for  Feeble-Minded  Children 127, 125  00 

Normal  University 335,  689  85 

Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home 434,  746  81 

Industiial  University 182,  500  00 

Reform  School 189,  789  89 

Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary 34,  000  00 

Southern  Normal  University 159,  785  28 

Southern  Asylum  for  the  Insane 214, 166  62 

northern  Hospital  for  the  Insane 324,  467  50 

Total 15,062,903  73 

Charges  for  Clothing. 

"In  all  cases  where  the  parents  of  pupils  sent  to  the  institution  for 
the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  education  of  the  blind, 
are  too  poor  to  furnish  them  with  good  and  sufficient  clothing,  or  where 
said  pupils  are  without  parents  and  unable  to  furnish  themselves  with 
such  clothing,  the  judge  of  the  county  court  of  the  county  from  which 
they  are  sent  shall  certify  the  same  to  the  principal,  who  shall  procure 
such  necessary  clothing  and  charge  the  same  to  said  county,  and  present 
the  account,  with  the  vouchers,  to  the  auditor  of  public  accounts,  who 
thereupon  shall  draw  upon  the  county  treasurer  for  the  amount  so 
charged  to  the  county ;  and  the  said  county  shall  annually  assess  and 
collect  by  tax  the  amount  necessary  to  pay  said  order  or  orders  ;  and  if 
said  county  shall  fail  so  to  do,  the  circuit  court  in  said  county  shall,  on 
application  therefor,  compel  the  same  by  mandamus.'^ — (1857,  p.  85.) 

"If  the  person  (admitted  to  the  hospital)  be  a  pauper,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  judge  of  the  county  court  to  see  that  he  is  furnished  with 
the  necessary  amount  of  substantial  clothing  at  the  expense  of  the 
county,  and  his  successors  in  office  shall  be  held  responsible  in  their  of- 
ficial capacity  for  keeping  him  suitably  furnished  with  clothes,  while  a 
patient  in  the  hospital,  and  for  removing  him  therefrom  if  required  by 
the  trustees  to  do  so. 

"If /the  person  be  not  a  pauper,  then  one  or  more  persons,  relatives  or 
friends  of  the  patient,"  shall,  upon  his  admission  into  the  hospital,  be- 
come responsible  to  the  trustees  for  finding  the  patient  in  clothes  and 
removing  him  when  required ;  and  shall  execute  a  bond  conditioned  as 
follows,  viz: 


"Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  we and of  the  county  of and 

state  of  llliuois,  are  held  and  lirmly  bound  nnto  the  trustees  of  the  Illinois  State  Ilospital  for  tho 
Insane,  in  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars,  for  the  payment  of  which  we  jointly  and  severally  bind  our- 
selves firmly  by  these  presents. 

"The  condition  of  this  obligation  is,  that  whereas I insane  person  of  the  county  and  state 

aforesaid,  has  been  admitted  as  a  patient  into  tho  Illinois  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  ;  now,  therefore, 
if  we  shall  find  said  patient  in  suitable  and  sufficient  clothing  whilst may  remain  in  said  in- 
stitution ;  and  shall  promptly  pay  for  such  articles  of  clothing,  ns  it  may  bo  necessary  to  procure  for 

said at  the  hospital,  and  shall  remove from  said  hospital  when  required  by  the 

trustees  to  do  so,  then  this  obligation  to  be  void,  otherwise  to  remain'in  full  force. 

"Witness  our  hands  and  seals  this day  of A. D."  [seal.] 

(1853,  p.  243.) 

"The  clothing  to  be  furnished  each  patient  upon  being  sent  to  the  hos- 
pital shall  not  be  less  than  the  following :  For  a  male,  three  new  shirts, 
a  new  and  substantial  coat,  vest  and  two  pairs  of  woolen  socks,  a  black 
or  dark  stock  or  cravat,  a  good  hat  or  cap,  and  a  pair  of  new  shoes  or 
boots,  and  a  pair  of  slippers  to  wear  within  doors.  For  a  female,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  same  quantity  of  under  garments,  shoes  and  stockings, 
there  shall  be  two  woolen  petticoats  or  skirts,  three  good  dresses,  a  cloak 
or  shawl,  and  a  decent  bonnet.  Unless  such  clothing  be  delivered  in 
good  order  to  the  suj^erintendent,  he  shall  not  be  bound  to  receive  the 
patient."— (1853,  p.  245.) 

"In  all  cases,  where  the  parents  of  pupils  sent  to  the  Institution  for 
the  Education  of  Feeble-]\Iinded  Children,  are  too  poor  to  furnish  them 
with  good  and  sufficient  clothing,  and  expenses  for  transportation  from 
and  to  their  homes,  or^ where  other  pupils  are  without  parents,  and  are 
unable  to  furnish  themselves  with  such  clothing  and  expenses  for  trans- 
portation, in  all  cases  of  pauper  children  who  are  idiotic  or  feeble- 
minded, the  parents,  guardians,  or  next  friend  of  any  such  children,  or 
any  officer  of  the  county  or  township  in  which  such  children  may  reside, 
may  make  application  to  the  county  court  or  board  of  supervisors  of  the 
county,  and,  upon  a  decision  by  such  county  court  or  board  of  super- 
visors, that  such  child  or  children  are  paupers,  and  proper  subjects  for 
the  care  of  this  institution,  an  order  shall  be  passed  to  that  effect,  and 
the  judge  of  the  county  court  of  the  county  from  which  they  are  sent 
shall  certify  the  same  to  the  superintendent,  who  shall  procure  such 
necessary  clothing  and  transportation,  and  charge  the  same  to  said 
county,  and  present  the  account  to  the  auditor  of  public  accounts,  who, 
thereupon,  shall  draw  upon  the  county  treasurer  for  the  amount  so 
charged  to  the  county,  and  tlie  said  county  shall  annually  assess  and 
collect  by  tax  the  amount  necessary  to  pay  said  order  or  orders,  and  if 
said  county  shall  fail  so  to  do,  the  circuit  court  in  said  county  shall,  on 
application  therefor,  compel  the  same  by  mandamus.^' — (1871-2,  p.  419.) 
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Trans27orfation. 

The  payment  of  the  traveling  and  personal  expenses  of  the  trustees  of 
the  several  state  institutions,  when  incurred  in  the  discharge  of  their  of- 
ficial duty,  is  either  provided  for  or  at  least  not  forhidden,  in  the  laws 
enacted  relating  to  each.  But  there  are  different  methods  of  payment 
in  the  different  institutions.  In  most,  they  are  paid,  after  the  manner 
of  all  other  current  and  incidental  expenses,  n])on  order  of  the  board.  In 
the  Institution  for  the  Education  of  Feeble-Minded  Children,  trustees' 
expenses  are  paid  only  as  follows: 

The  auditor  of  public  accounts  sliall  issue  his  warrant  upon  the  treas- 
urer in  favor  of  such  trustees  for  the  amount  of  his  actual  expenses  in 
his  attendance  upon  said  board  of  trustees,  upon  the  filing  in  the  oifice 
of  the  said  auditor  of  the  voucher  of  the  said  trustee,  setting  forth  in  de- 
tail the  amount  and  nature  of  each  and  every  such  expense,  and  the 
auditor  shall  charge  the  amount  of  the  said  warrant  to  the  fund  appro- 
priated to  the  said  institution." — (  1871,  p.  418. ) 

The  expenses  of  the  trustees  of  the  Southern  Normal  University  are 
j)aid  directly  from  the  state  treasury,  and  do  not  come  out  of  the  appro- 
priation for  the  maintenance  of  the  institution.  The  commissioners 
to  construct  (1809,  p.  38.)  the  Southern  Normal  University  and  the 
Southern  Insane  Asylum  receive  thek  compensation  and  expenses  in  the 
same  manner. 

With  regard  to  the  transportation  of  inmates  to  and  from  the  institu- 
tions, the  General  Assembly  has  enacted  as  follows  : 

Insane  Hospiial. — "The  expenses  of  conveying  paupers  to  the  hospital 
(1851,  p.  1)8,)  shall  be  paid  by  the  counties  in  which  they  reside,  and  the 
expense  of  carrying  others  shall  be  paid  by  conservators,  husbands, 
parents  or  guardians;  and  in  no  case  shall  any  such  expense  be  paid  out 
of  the  '  fund  for  the  insane.' " 

"  In  conveying  patients  to  the  hospital  for  the  insane,  the  sheriff  may 
employ  one  assistant  for  each  patient,  and  the  compensation  to  the 
sheriff  shall  be  five  cents  x)er  mile,  going  and  retui-ning,  and  two  dollars 
per  day,  computing  one  day  for  every  thirty-five  miles  travel,  on  the 
usual  route  of  the  United  States  mail,  and  one  half  of  said  amount  to  the 
assistant,  which  compensation  shall  be  paid  by  the  counties,  in  cases  of 
paupers,  and  by  conservators,  husbands,  i^arents  and  guardians  in  other 
cases." 

In  1853,  the  mileage  specified  above  was  reduced  to  four  cents,  instead 
of  five,  (1853,  p.  244,)  and  the  same  mileage  is  allowed  to  the  assistant 
as  to  the  sheriff,  while  the  payment  for  ser\aces  is  ordered  to  be  com- 
puted in  accordance  with  the  time  actually  sj^ent. 

lieform  School. — "  The  costs  of  conveying  children  (1867,  p.  42,)  from 
the  place  of  their  con^^ction  to  the  reform  school,  by  the  sheriff,  shall 
be  rated  at  twenty  cents  per  mile,  by  the  shortest  available  route,  for 
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one  coii\dct,  and  ten  cents  per  mile  for  eacli  additional  one,  the  money 
to  be  paid  in  the  same  manner  as  sheriffs  are  paid  for  conveying:  ])ris- 
oners  to  tlie  jjenitentiary." 

Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children. — See  above,  nnder  "charges 
for  clothing." 

Accounts. 

The  accounts  of  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  Blind,  were 
ordered,  in  1853,  to  be  settled  with  the  governor  quarterly,  "and 
at  every  settlement  all  money  i)reviously  paid  or  advanced  shall  be  fully 
accounted  for,  and  the  vouchers  for  the  same  filed  with  the  auditor,"  (p.  91 ,) 
In  1857,  it  was  ordered,  further,  that  the  accounts  of  all  the  institutions 
then  at  Jacksonville,  including  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  "shall  be  so 
kept  and  reported  as  to  show  the  kind,  (luantity  and  cost  and  of  whom 
bought,  every  article  purchased  for  the  use  thereof."  (1857,  p.  85.)  In 
1859,  the  officers  of  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  were  directed 
to  "  adopt  the  manner  of  keeping  accounts  now  in  use  at  the  Hospital  for 
the  Insane  in  Jacksonville."  (1859,  p.  12.)  In  1861,  the  Assembly  or- 
dained that  "  no  account  (of  the  Institutions  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and 
BUnd)  shall  be  paid,  or  any  order  ui)on  the  treasurer  of  the  institution 
drawn  for  the  same,  until  such  account  shall  have  been  approved  by 
the  board."  (1861,  p.  120.)  In  1863,  a  condition  was  attached  to  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  institutions  at  Jacksonville,  fi^equently  occurring  in 
subsequent  appropriation  acts,  (1863,  j).  16,)  that  "no  money  appropri- 
ated by  this  act  for  one  pui'pose  shall  be  applied  to  uny  other  object; 
and  if  tlie  sum  hereinbefore  appropriated  for  a  specific  object  of  imj)rove- 
ment  shall  be  found  insufiicient  to  complete  the  same,  no  part  of  said 
sum  so  aijpropriated  shall  be  expended,  or  drawn  from  the  state  treasury." 
In  1865,  a  section  was  attached  to  the  act  making  provision  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  which  reads  as  follows :  "The  accounts 
of  said  institution  shall  be  so  kept  and  reported  to  the  General  Assembly 
as  to  show  the  kind,  quantity,  and  cost  of  any  articles  purchased  for  use  ; 
and,  upon  quarterly  settlements  with  the  auditor,  a  list  of  the  accounts 
paid  shall  be  filed  and  also  the  original  vouchers,  as  now  required."  In 
1871,  nearly  all  the  appropriation  acts  passed  by  the  twenty-seventh 
General  Assembly  required  the  institutions  to  deposit  with  the  auditor 
of  public  accounts  proper  vouchers,  approved  by  the  governor,  exhib- 
iting the  items  of  expenditure  of  appropriations  previously  draw]i. 

The  trustees  of  the  Experimental  School  for  Idiots  were  directed,  in 
1865,  to  keep  the  accounts  of  that  institution  in  the  same  manner  as 
those  of  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.     (1865,  p.  78.) 

The  provisions  respecting  the  accounts  of  the  Industrial  University  are 
as  follows :   "Xo  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  of  the  univer- 
sity, except  by  order  of  the  board  of  trustees,  on  warrant  of  the  regent, 
—10 
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drawn  upon  the  treasurer,  aud  countersigned  by  the  recording-  secre- 
tary." (1867,  p.  125.)  Upon  the  treasurer  of  the  institution  making  sale 
of  any  of  the  hind  scrip  issued  to  this  state  by  the  United  States,  (18G7, 
p.  129,)  "he  shall  at  once  invest  the  fund  so  received,  report  the  same  to 
the  board,  stating  amount  sold,  price  obtained  and  how  the  same  was 
by  him  invested ;  which  report  shall  be  filed  with  the  recording  secre- 
tary, who  shall  transmit  a  copy  of  the  same  to  the  governor  of  the  state, 
and  he  to  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  in  accordance  with  the  act 
of  congress."  The  board  of  trustees  "  shall  order  upon  its  minutes  which 
of  the  several  kinds  of  securities  mentioned  in  the  fourth  section  of  said 
act  of  congress,  said  treasurer  shall  invest  proceeds  of  sales  in."  (1867, 
p.  129.) 

The  treasurer  of  the  Southern  Insane  Asylum  is  required  to  "  keep  an 
accurate  account  of  all  moneys  received  and  paid  out.  The  account  for 
articles  and  supplies  of  every  kind,  shall  be  kept  and  reported,  so  as  to 
show  the  kind,  quantity  and  cost  thereof.  (1869,  p.  20.)  Precisely  the 
same  language  is  used  concerning  the  treasurer  of  the  Southern  Xormal 
University.     (1869,  p.  35.) 

There  are  no  special  enactments  concerning  the  accounts  of  the  ^S'or- 
mal  University,  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home,  Eeform  School,  and  the 
Northern  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

Eeports. 

The  charter  of  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  makes  it  the 
"  duty  of  the  president  and  directors  to  present  to  the  speaker  of  the 
senate  and  house  of  representatives,  respectivelj^,  at  each  regidar  session 
of  the  legislature,  within  the  first  week  of  the  session,  a  statement  of  the 
funds  and  expenses  of  the  institution,  and  of  the  number  of  chikken  re- 
ceived and  educated  therein,  designating  the  parts  of  the  state  whence 
they  have  come,  and  distinguishing  between  those  who  have  been  sup- 
ported gratuitously,  and  others."     (1839,  p.  164.) 

In  1851,  the  act  to  amend  an  act  establishing  the  Illinois  Hospital  for 
the  Insane  contained  a  section  providing  that  "the  biennial  report  of 
the  trustees  to  the  General  Assembly  shall  hereafter  be  printed,  imder 
the  dii'ection  of  the  board,  before  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly, 
so  that  said  reports  may  be  placed  on  the  tables  of  the  members  during 
the  first  week  of  the  session :  Provided,  that  not  more  than  one  thousand 
copies  shaU  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  a  like 
number  for  the  use  of  the  hospital."     (1851,  p.  99.) 

In  1857,  it  was  ordered  that  the  biennial  reports  of  aU  the  institutions 
at  Jacksonville  "  shall  be  prepared  and  printed,  under  the  dii'ection  of 
the  board,  resijectively,  so  as  to  fm^nish  printed  copies  tliereof  to  the  gov 
ernor  ten  days  before  each  regular  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  and 
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to  furnish  twenty -five  copies  to  each  member  of  tlie  General  Assembly 
during-  the  first  week  of  the  session."    (1857,  p.  82.) 

In  the  same  year,  the  ]S^ormal  University  was  chartered.  The  foUow- 
is  an  extract  from  the  charter — "  The  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, by  virtue  of  his  office,  shall  be  a  member  and  secretary  of  said 
board,  and  shall  report  to  the  legislature  at  its  n^gular  session  the  con- 
dition and  expenditures  of  said  ^STormal  University,  and  commimicate 
such  fiu'ther  information  as  the  said  board  of  education  or  the  legisla- 
ture may  direct."    (1857,  p.  298.) 

The  charter  of  the  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home,  in  1865,  makes  it  "  the 
duty  of  the  said  trustees  to  submit  annually,  on  the  first  day  of  Jan- 
uary, to  the  governor  of  this  state,  a  full  report  of  the  said  institution, 
in  which  tliey  shall  state  the  number  of  its  pupils  during  the  year,  their 
names  and  residence,  the  amount  of  funds  received,  and  whether  do- 
nated or  not,  and  from  whom  received,  the  amount  expended  and  in 
what  way  expended,  and  show  the  condition  of  said  institution  fully, 
and  in  case  of  faihu"e  so  to  do  they  may  be  removed  and  others  ap- 
pointed."   (1865,  p.  77.) 

In  1869,  this  law  was  changed,  and  it  was  provided  "  that  the  reports 
of  the  trustees  provided  for  in  the  act  of  February  16th,  1865,  estabUsh- 
ing  the  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home,  be  made  biennially  to  the  governor  of 
this  state."     (1809,  p.  40.) 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  correspon<ling  secretary  of  the  Industrial  Univer- 
sity to  "prepare  an  annual  report  regarding  the  progress  of  the  univer- 
sity, in  each  department  thereof,  recording  any  improvements  and  expe- 
riments made,  with  cost  and  residts,  and  such  other  matters,  including 
state,  industrial  and  economical  statistics,  as  may  be  supposed  useful ; 
not  less  than  five  thousand  copies  of  which  report  shall  be  published 
annually,  and  one  copy  be  transmitted  by  said  corresponding  secretary, 
by  mail,  free,  to  each  of  the  other  colleges  endowed  under  the  provisions 
of  an  act  of  congress,  approved  July  2, 1862,  entitled  "An  act  donating 
lands  to  the  several  states  and  territories  which  may  provide  colleges 
for  the  benefit  of  agricultural  and  mechanic  arts ;  one  copy  to  the  United 
States  secretary  of  the  interior  ;  and  one  thousand  copies  to  the  secre- 
tary of  state,  of  this  state,  for  the  state  library,  and  for  distribution 
among  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly." 

The  Reform  School  board  are  required  to  "jjrepare  an  annual  report 
of  its  proceedings,  showing  the  condition  and  wants  of  the  reform  school, 
with  a  financial  statement  of  all  moneys  received  and  disbursed,  which 
shall  be  forwarded  to  the  governor  of  the  state,  to  be  by  him  transmit- 
ted to  the  General  Assembly." 

The  trustees  of  the  Northern  Hospital  and  Asylum  for  the  Insane, 
(1869,  p.  27,)  on  or  before  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly,  at 
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every  session  thereof,  shall  lay  before  each  branch  of  the  same  an  exact 
account  of  all  contracts  and  expenditures  which  they  shall  have  incur- 
red in  the  execution  of  their  duties,  with  vouchers  for  the  same." 

The  trustees  of  the  Southern  Insane  Asylum  are  required,  (1869,  p. 
21,)  "fifteen  days  previous  to  each  regular  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, to  submit  to  the  governor  a  report  of  all  their  actions  and  pro- 
ceedings in  the  execution  of  their  trust,  with  a  statement  of  all  the 
accounts  connected  therewith,  to  be  by  the  governor  laid  before  the 
General  Assembly." 

The  trustees  of  the  Southern  Normal  University  shall,  (1869,  p.  30,) 
ten  days  previous  to  each  regular  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  sub- 
mit to  the  governor,  a  report  of  all  their  actions  and  proceedings  in  the 
execution  of  their  trust,  with  a  statement  of  all  accounts  connected 
therewith,  to  be  by  the  governor  laid  before  the  General  Assembly." 

On  the  subject  of  reports,  required  by  law  to  be  made  to  the  Board 
of  Public  Charities,  see  below,  under  the  head  of  legislation  concerning 
that  board. 

FubUcation  of  Reports. 

In  1869,  an  act  to  regulate  the  publishing  .of  reports  of  state  officers 
and  other  persons,  was  approved  by  the  governor,  which  pro\ddes  that 
"the  trustees  and  directors  of  state  institutions,  and  aU  other  persons 
who  are  now  required,  by  law,  to  make  reports  to  the  General  Assembly, 
shall  make  their  reports,  annually,  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  of 
December,  to  the  governor,  instead  of  to  the  General  Assembly  as  here- 
tofoi'e  required. 

"  Said  reports,  and  such  as  are  now  required  to  be  made  to  the  gov- 
ernor, shall  be  transmitted  to  the  General  Assembly,  by  the  governor, 
who  is  hereby  authorized  to  cause  to  be  pviblished,  prior  to  the  meeting 
of  the  General  Assembly,  such  reports,  or  such  portion  thereof,  not  to 
exceed  three  thousand  copies,  as  in  his  judgment  the  public  interest 
may  require." 

The  following  Gxti-acts  are  also  in  point,  fi'om  the  act  to  provide  for 
and  regulate  the  execution  of  the  public  printing. 

"  The  x)rinting  for  the  state  shall  be  divided  into  five  classes,  to  be 
let  in  separate  contracts  as  follows  :  The  printing  of  all  reports,  commu- 
nications or  other  documents  ordered  by  the  General  Assembly,  or 
either  branch  thereof,  or  by  the  executive  departments  of  the  state 
government,  to  be  printed  in  pamphlet  or  book  form,  together  with  the 
volumes  of  public  documents,  shall  constitute  the  tlijrd  class,  and  shall 
be  let  in  one  contract.  *  *  *  The  journals  of  the  two  houses  of  the 
General  Assembly,  (p.  015,)  specitied  in  the  second  class,  shall  be  printed 
in  long  primer  tj^ie,  with  at  least  sixteen  hundred  ems  in  a  page,  with- 
out unnecessary  leads,  blanks  or  broken  hues  or  pages :  Prorided,  that 
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indexes,  tables,  resolutions,  the  yeas  and  nays  and  quoted  matter  be 
l)rinted  in  nonpareil  type.      The  matter  shall  in  all  cases  be  solid. 

*  *  *  Public  documents  and  reports,  conununicatious  and  other 
matters  embraced  in  the  third  class,  shall  be  printed  in  the  same  kind 
of  type,  and  on  pages  of  the  same  size  as  required  for  the  journals. 

*  *  *  All  documents  (p.  616,)  required  by  the  legislature  or  any  de- 
partment of  state  to  be  printed,  shall  be  of  uniform  size,  so  as  to  admit 
of  their  being  bound  together  in  compact  form.  *  *  *  j\ji  matter 
which  may  be  ordered  printed  shall  be  delivered  to  the  printer  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible,  (p.  618.)  *  *  *  State  institutions  may  be 
contractors  for  any  class  of  the  public  printing,  on  complying  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act."  The  last  provision  quoted,  authorizing  state 
institutions  to  contract  for  public  printing,  is  practically  nullified,  how. 
ever,  by  the  requirement  of  a  b(md  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  in  the  third 
section,  (p.  614:.) 

Railroads. 
"  No  part  of  any  land  heretofore  or  hereafter  conveyed  to  the  state 
of  Illinois,  for  the  use  of  any  benevolent  institutions  of  the  state,  (1867, 
p.  165,)  (or  any  such  institutions,)  shall  be  entered  upon,  appropriated 
or  used  by  any  railroad  or  other  company  for  railroad  or  other  purposes, 
without  the  previous  consent  of  the  General  Assembly;  and  no  coiu-t 
or  other  tribunal  shall  have  or  entertain  juiisdiction  of  any  proceeding 
instituted  or  to  be  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  appropiiating  any  such 
land  for  any  of  the  purposes  aforesaid,  without  such  previous  consent." 

Board  of  Fuhlic  Charities. 

Tlie  following  are  the  acts  relating  to  the  Board  of  Public  Charities, 
which  h.ave  been  enacted.  There  are  only  two  of  them;  the  act  creat- 
ing the  board,  and  a  second,  eidarging  its  powers. 

An  act  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  Board  of  Conimissioners  of  Public  Charities,  and  defining 

their  duties  and  i)0wers. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  repre- 
sented in  the  General  Assembly.,  That  within  ten  days  after  the  passage 
of  this  act,  the  governor,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  shall 
appoint  iive  persons,  to  be  called  and  known  as  "  The  Board  of  State 
Commissioners  of  Public  Charities."  One  of  the  persons  so  appointed, 
shall  hold  his  office  for  one  year,  one  for  two  years,  one  for  three  years, 
one  for  four  years,  and  one  for  live  years,  as  indicated  by  tlie  governor 
in  making  the  appointments  ;  and  all  appointments  tliereufter,  except  to 
till  vacancies,  shall  bo  for  live  years.  In  case  of  any  vacancy-  occasioned 
by  the  removal  from  the  state  by  any  such  person  so  appointed,  or  death 
ov  resignation,  or  non-acceptance  of  the  office,  or  removal  from  office  by 
the  governor,  by  any  such  person  so  ax)pointed,  the  governor  shall  imme- 
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diately  fill  such  vacancy ;  and  all  appointments  made  by  the  governor 
when  the  senate  is  not  in  session,  shall  be  valid,  until  the  next  session 
of  the  senate. 

§  2.  Before  entering  ui)on  their  duties,  the  said  commissioners  shall, 
respectively,  take  and  subscribe  the  constitutional  oath  required  of  other 
state  officers,  which  sliall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state, 
who  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  administer  sucli  oath.  The 
said  commissioners  shall  have  power  to  elect  a  president  out  of  their 
number,  and  such  otlier  officers  and  agents  as  they  may  deem  proper, 
and  to  adopt  such  by-laws  and  regulations,  for  the  transaction  of  their 
business,  as  they  may  consider  expedient. 

§  3.  The  said  commissioners  shall  have  full  power,  at  all  times,  to  look 
into  and  examine  the  condition  of  the  several  institutions,  which  they 
may  be  authorized  by  this  act  to  visit,  financially,  and  otherwise;  to  in- 
quire and  examine  into  their  methods  of  instruction,  and  the  govern- 
ment and  management  of  their  inmates,  the  official  conduct  of  trustees, 
directors,  and  other  officers  and  employees  of  the  same ;  the  condition  of 
the  buildings,  grounds,  and  other  property  connected  therewith,  and  into 
all  other  matters  pertaining  to  their  usefidness  and  good  management; 
and  for  these  purposes  they  shall  have  free  access  to  the  grounds,  build- 
ings, and  all  books  and  papers  relating  to  said  institutions;  and  all 
persons  now  or  hereafter  connected  with  the  same  are  hereby  directed 
and  required  to  give  such  information  and  afford  such  facilities  for  in- 
spection as  the  said  commissioners  may  require. 

§  4.  The  said  commissioners,  or  some  one  of  them,  are  hereby  au- 
thorized and  requii'ed,  at  least  twice  in  each  year,  and  as  much  oftener 
as  they  may  deem  necessary,  to  visit  all  the  charitable  and  correctional 
institutions  of  the  state,  excepting  prisons  receiving  state  aid,  and  as- 
certain whether  the  moneys  appropriated  for  their  aid  are  or  have  been 
economically  and  judiciously  expended;  whether  the  objects  of  the  sev- 
eral institutions  are  accomplished ;  whether  the  laws  in  relation  to  them 
are  fnlly  complied  with ;  whether  all  parts  of  the  state  are  equally  ben- 
efited by  said  institutions,  and  the  various  other  matters  referred  to  in 
the  third  section  of  this  act ;  and  report  in  writing  to  the  governor,  by 
the  fifteenth  of  December,  annually,  the  result  of  their  investigations, 
together  with  such  other  information  and  recommendations  as  they  may 
deem  proper;  and  the  said  board  of  public  charities,  or  one  of  them, 
shall  make  any  special  investigation  into  alleged  abuses  in  any  of  said 
institutions,  whenever  the  governor  shall  direct,  and  report  the  result  of 
the  same  to  the  governor. 

§  5.  The  said  commissioners,  or  one  of  them,  shall  also,  at  least  once 
each  year,  visit  and  examine  into  the  condition  of  each  of  the  city  and 
county  alms  or  poor  houses,  or  other  places  where  the  insane  may  be 
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coutiiied,  and  shall  possess  all  the  powers  relative  thereto,  as  mentioned 
in  the  third  section  of  this  act ;  and  shall  report  to  the  legislature,  in 
writing,  the  result  of  their  examination,  in  connection  with  the  annual 
report  above  mentioned. 

§  6.  \^Tienever  any  charitable  or  correctional  institutions,  subject  to 
the  inspection  herein  pro^^ded  for,  require  state  aid  for  any  piu-pose  other 
than  their  usual  expenses,  the  said  commissioners,  or  some,  or  one  of 
them,  shall  inquire  carefully  and  fully  into  the  groimd  of  such  want,  the 
purpose  or  purposes  for  which  it  is  proposed  to  use  the  same,  the  amount 
W'hich  will  be  required  to  accomi)lish  the  desired  object,  and  into  any 
other  matters  connected  therewith;  and  in  the  annual  report  of  each 
year  they  shall  give  the  result  of  such  inquiries,  together  with  their  own 
opinions  and  conclusions  relating  to  the  w^hole  subject. 

§  7.  The  said  commissioners,  or  any  one  of  them,  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  administer  oaths,  and  examine  any  person  or  persons  in  relation 
to  any  matters  connected  with  the  inquiries  authorized  b}^  this  act. 

§  8.  The  said  board  of  commissioners  shall  have  power,  and  they  are 
hereby  authorized  to  appoint  a  clerk,  who  shall  hold  his  office  during 

thek-  pleasui'e,  with  a  salary  not  exceeding dollars  per  annum, 

who  shall,  when  required,  act  as  an  accountant,  from  time  to  time,  as 
they  may  have  occasion  1  o  investigate  the  financial  or  other  aliau's  of 
any  of  the  institutions  affected  by  this  act,  or  the  accounts  or  official 
conduct  of  any  of  their  officers ;  and  when  acting  as  such  accountant, 
he  shall,  in  addition,  be  allowed  his  actual  traveling  expenses. 

§  0.  The  number  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  "Hospital  for  the 
Insane,"  the  board  of  directors  of  the  "Illinois  Institution  for  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  the  board  of  directors  for  the  "Institu- 
tion for  Educating  the  Blind,"  and  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  "  Sol- 
diers' Orphans'  Home,"  respectively,  shall,  immediately  after  the  passage 
of  this  act,  be,  by  the  governor,  reduced  to  three. 

§  10.  The  said  commissioners,  or  some,  or  any  one  of  them,  shall  at- 
tend upon  the  session  of  the  legislature  whenever  any  committee  of 
either  house  shall  r/?quire  their  attendance. 

§  11.  Said  board  of  commissioners  shall  be  furnished  by  the  secretary 
of  state  with  the  necessary  blank  books,  blanks  and  stationery. 

§  12.  The  said  commissioners  shall  receive  no  comi)ensation  for  their 
time  or  serx-ices,  but  the  actual  exi)enses  of  each  one  of  them,  while  en- 
gaged in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  their  office ;  and  any  actual 
outlay  for  any  actual  aid  and  assistance  required  in  examinations,  and 
ijivestigations,  on  being  made  out  and  verified  by  tlje  allidavit  of  the  com- 
missioners making  the  charge,  and  approved  by  the  governor,  shall  be 
paid  quarterly  by  the  treasurer,  on  the  warrant  of  the  auditor  of  public 
accounts,  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated ; 
and  the  clerk  of  the  board  shall  be  paid  in  like  manner. 
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§  13.  No  member  of  the  board  of  said  commissioners  shall  be,  di- 
rectly or  indii'ectly,  interested  in  any  contract  for  building,  repairing  or 
furnishing  any  of  the  institutions  which  by  this  act  they  are  authorized 
to  Adsit  and  inspect ;  nor  shall  anj^  trustee  or  other  officer  of  any  of  the 
institutions,  embraced  in  this  act,  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  commissioner 
hereby  created. 

§  14.  The  governor  is  hereby  authorized  to  remove  any  of  the  trustees 
and  directors  of  any  of  the  institutions  named  in  the  ninth  section  of 
this  act,  whenever,  in  his  opinion,  the  interests  of  the  state  require  such 
removal ;  and  in  case  of  removal,  he  shall  communicate  to  the  legisla- 
ture the  cause  of  such  removal. 

§  15.  Ko  two  members  of  the  aforesaid  boards  of  trustees  or  directors 
of  said  institutions  shall  be  residents  of  the  same  county,  nor  shall  more 
than  one  trustee  or  director  aforesaid  reside  in  the  county  where  said 
institutions  shall  be  respectively  located.  The  principal  of  the  "  Insti- 
tution for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  shall  continue  to  be, 
ex-officio^  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  that  institution. 

§  16,  All  laws,  or  parts  of  laws,  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  are  hereby  repealed. 

§  17.    This  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Approved  Ami\  9,  1869. 

Au  act  to  secure  uniform  and  reliable  statistics  concerning  tlie  Dependent  and  Criminal  Classes,  and 
their  treatment  in  State  and  County  Institutions. 

Whereas,  it  is  exceedingly  desirable,  in  order  to  intelligent  legisla- 
tion concerning  the  dependent  and  criminal  classes  in  the  state  of 
Illinois,  that  the  General  Assembly  should  have  information  as  to  the 
number  of  persons  who  need  public  care  or  restraint,  the  number  who 
receive  it,  the  amount  of  relief  rendered,  the  cost  of  the  same,  the  av- 
erage duration  of  such  restraint  or  care,  and  the  effect  upon  individuals 
and  upon  society ;  therefore, 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  repre- 
sented in  the  General  Assemhly,  That  every  superintendent  of  any  public 
institution  which  derives  its  income  in  whole  or  in  part  from,  the  treas- 
ury of  the  state,  shall  prepare  and  transmit  quarterly  to  the  board  of 
state  commissioners  of  public  charities  the  folloAving  tabular  statements: 
A  statement  or  the  number  of  applications  for  admission  to  the  institu- 
tion of  which  he  is  sui)eriutendent  which  have  been  refused  during  the 
quarter,  with  the  name  and  address  of  each  applicant,  and  the  reason 
for  refusal ;  a  statement  of  the  admissions,  with  the  name,  residence, 
age,  sex,  color,  civil  condition,  nativity,  i)arentage  and  pecuniary  ability 
of  each,  and  such  other  information  as  the  commissioners  aforesaid  may 
deem  necessary  or  desirable;  a  statement  of  the  discharges  and  ab- 
sences of  inmates,  officers  and  employees,  with  the  reason  for  the  same, 
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and  a  statement,  in  such  detail  as  the  commissioners  aforesaid  may  pre- 
scribe and  require,  of  the  receipts,  expenditures,  liabilities  and  resources 
of  the  institution. 

§  2.  Similar  statements,  in  such  form  as  the  commissioners  of  public 
charities  may  prescribe,  shall  be  prepared  and  transmitted  semi-annually 
by  the  sherift"  of  each  county  concerning  the  prisoners,  and  by  the  clerk 
of  each  county  concerning  the  paupers,  of  each  county  respectively. 

§  3.  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  county  officers  to  make  the  returns 
required  by  this  act,  the  county  court  in  each  county  in  the  state  shall 
provide  and  furnish  to  each  sherift'  and  county  clerk  a  suitable  blank 
book,  with  the  necessary  rulings  and  headings,  which  shall  be  the  prop- 
erty of  the  county. 

§  4.  Any  superintendent  of  a  public  institution  of  this  state,  or  any 
county  officer,  who  shall  refuse  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  this 
act,  shall  be  liable  to  a  line  of  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars,  to  be 
sued  for  in  the  name  of  the  Peojile  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  for  the  use 
of  auy  person  suing  for  the  same. 

Approved  March  15,  1872. 

There  are  a  few  minor  provisions  in  the  acts  relating  to  the  state  in- 
stitutions, which  may  ha^^e  been  omitted,  in  the  foregoing  resume,  but 
WQ  think  that  we  have  included  everything  of  mu(;h  importance,  except 
some  of  the  regulations  relating  to  insanity,  a  full  statement  of  which 
may  be  found  in  Gross'  Revised  Statutes. 

It  will  be  seen  upon  examination,  that  the  legislation  concerning  the 
state  institutions  has  been  of  a  very  heterogeneous  and  even  contradic- 
tory nature,  and  that  the  whole  of  it  needs  thorough,  careful  revision.* 

*  A  large  part  of  the  work  tipon  this  chapter  was  done  by  George  S.  Robinson,  Esq.,  the  legal  mem- 
ber of  this  board,  and  credit  should  be  given  him  for  the  same. 
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CHAPTER  FIFTH. 
Appropriations  Asked  by  the  State  Institutions. 


Difflcnlty  of  estimating  claims  of  the  State  Institutions— Practical  testa — Extent  and  intensity  of 
suffering— Amount  of  alleviation  practicable— Expense  of  treatment— Amounts  already  appropriated 
— Saving  to  the  community — Relations  of  the  Board  of  Charities  to  the  question — Action  of  the 
hoard — Action  of  the  trustees — Classification  of  therequests  made  by  the  institutions — Class  first; 
ordinary  expenses — Class  second;  extraordinary  expenses — Summary — Arguments  for  liberality — 
Necessity  for  economy — Improved  system  of  accounts — Xote  :  Einancial  statements  of  the  institu- 
tions, for  1S71-2. 

The  system  of  public  charity  in  the  state  of  Illinois  has  grown  to  such 
vast  proportions,  that  the  state  institutions  this  year  ask  for  the  appro- 
priation to  their  use  of  at  least  one-half  the  revenue  of  the  state  for 
revenue  purjioses.  It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  arrive  at  a  correct  esti- 
mate of  the  justice  of  this  demand,  and  of  the  relative  importance  and 
necessity  of  the  several  applications  in  detail. 

There  are  several  practical  tests  by  which  to  determine  the  various 
questions  which  arise,  in  attempting  to  solve  this  x^roblem. 

First  of  these,  of  course,  is  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  alleviate,  both  as  to  (1)  extent,  and  (2)  intensity. 

As  has  been  shown  in  a  previous  chapter  of  this  report,  it  is  imi)ossi- 
ble,  for  many  reasons,  to  state  the  precise  number  of  suiferers  from  the 
various  forms  of  misfortune,  in  any  given  locality.  But  we  think  it 
susceptible  of  demonstration,  that  the  order  stands,  in  respect  of  nu- 
merical prevalence,  as  foUows : 

Insanity — Idiocy — Blindness — Deafness — 
— The  insane  being  the  most  numerous,  and  the  deaf  and  dumb  the 
least  so.  A  wide  distance  also  separates  the  two  groups ;  insanity  and 
idiocy  being  nearly  coextensive,  numerically,  and  blindness  and  deafii- 
ness  are  nearly  coextensive,  also;  but  insanity  and  idiocy  are  both  far 
more  prevalent,  numerically,  than  either  deafness  or  blindness. 

The  question,  however,  is  not  as  to  the  absolute  magnitude  of  these 
evils,  relatively  to  each  other,  but  as  to  the  amount  of  each  which  re- 
mains unreheved,  after  aU  the  effort  made  by  state  and  county  authori- 
ties and  by  private  persons. 

There  is  no  doubt,  that  the  least  has  been  done  for  the  relief  of  idiocy^ 
principally  because  a  wide  spread  (but  an  erroneous)  opinion  exists  in 
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the  community  that  nothing  can  be  clone  for  this  class  of  sufferers.  Out 
of  (let  us  say)  twenty-five  hundred  idiots  in  Illinois,  provision  has  been 
made  by  the  state  for  the  care  of  only  eighty.  The  next  greatest  aggre- 
gate of  unrelieved  misfortune  is  among  the  insane,  of  whom  there  are 
probably  not  less  than  three  thousand  in  the  state,  of  whom  not  more 
than  eight  hundred  can  be  accommodated  in  all  the  public  and  private 
insane  hospitals  in  the  state.  Even  when  the  new  hospitals  in  process 
of  erection  are  completed  and  occupied,  one-half  of  the  insane  popula- 
tion of  Illinois  will  still  be  in  county  almshouses  and  jails  and  in  private 
houses,  or  wandering  over  the  face  of  the  country.  The  blind  come  next. 
The  existing  institution  will  not  hold  over  sixty  or  seventy  pupils,  and 
not  so  many  as  this  comfortably.  The  want  of  room  renders  it  useless  to 
make  any  efforts  to  persuade  parents  who  have  blind  cliildi^en,  to  send 
them  to  Jacksonville  to  be  educated;  and  although  blindness  is  most  prev- 
alent among  persons  of  advanced  years,  and  the  number  of  blind  child- 
ren is  relatively  small,  yet  there  are  many  deprived  at  present  of  the 
benefits  of  an  education,  granted  to  more  fortunate  children,  to  which 
they  are  equally  entitled  and  of  which  they  are  nearly  equally  suscep- 
tible. The  smallest  number  of  unrelieved  unfortunates  is  among  the 
deaf-mutes,  for  which  the  state  is  lai-gely  indebted  to  the  zeal  and  fidelity 
of  the  present  principal  of  the  institution  for  their  education,  Mr.  Philip 
G.  Gillett.  The  deaf-mute  children  of  a  state  can  never  all  be  gathered 
into  a  school,  and  it  is  probable  that  very  nearly  all  who  could  be  in- 
duced to  attend  are  now  in  attendance,  though  the  special  efforts  made 
to  bring  them  in  a  few  years  ago,  have  been  discontinued. 

As  to  the  relative  intensity  of  suffering  in  consequence  of  the  parti- 
cular form  of  misfortune  to  which  an  individual  is  subjected,  no  abso- 
lute and  universal  formula  can  be  framed.  The  suffering  consequent 
upon  misfortune  is  of  two  kinds,  that  endured  by  the  unfortunate  person 
himself  and  that  endured  by  the  circle  of  his  friends  and  acquaintance. 
There  is  also  an  absolute  pecuniary  loss  to  the  community,  difficult  to 
estimate,  but  partly  the  residt  of  extra  expense  for  care  and  treatment, 
and  partly  of  the  comparative  or  total  inability  of  one  thus  afflicted  to 
earn  his  own  support. 

We  believe  that  personally,  the  insane  suffer  most,  and  are  the  occa- 
sion of  greatest  suffering  to  their  friends.  Many  of  them  are  not  wholly 
disqualified,  however,  for  self-support,  and  while  a  portion  of  them  cost 
more  than  any  other  class  for  care  and  treatment,  others  cost  little  or 
nothing.  The  idiots  are  least  able  to  support  themselves,  perhaps,  as  a 
class;  although  the  blind,  without  special  education,  are  nearly  or 
quite  equally  incapacitated  for  profitable  labor.  But  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  majority  of  idiots  are  great  sufferers  in  person,  however 
great  the  anxiety  and  distress  of  their  friends.  The  hli7id  suffer  prin- 
cipally from  the  sense  of  solitude;  and  the  deaf  and  dumb  do  not  appear 
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to  suifer  at  all,  while  they  nearly  always  are  able  to  pay  the  cost  of 
their  living',  by  their  labor,  even  without  special  training.  Their  chief 
defect,  as  has  been  already  indicated,  is  the  lack  of  language,  either  to 
express  their  ideas,  or  as  an  instrument  of  thought  and  of  mental  de- 
velopment. 

Besides  these  tests,  there  are  others  within  our  reach,  of  which  one  is, 
the  amount  of  alleviation  i^racticable,  by  judicious  treatment  of  the 
various  kinds  of  misfortune.  Undoubtedly,  most  can  be  done  for  the 
insane.  Provided  that  insanity  receives  medical  attention  immediately, 
on  the  appearance  of  the  first  symptoms  of  its  presence,  it  is  a  perfectly 
curable  disease,  and  the  cure  effected  is  ordinarily  radical  and  complete, 
so  that  little  api)rehension  of  a  second  attack,  if  care  is  taken,  need  be 
felt.  And  in  the  case  of  incurable  insanity,  a  very  large  part  of  the 
suffering  which  ensues  is  the  result  of  neglect,  of  which  the  patient  is 
often  keenly  conscious.  Attention  and  kindness  go  far  to  soften  the 
rigor  of  a  lunatic's  distress,  even  though  they  cannot  entirely  remove 
the  physical  cause  which  produces  it.  The  infirmities  of  blindness  and 
deafness  are  also  susceptible  of  vast  alleviation,  by  affording  the  afflicted, 
through  a  si)ecial  education,  the  means  of  establishing  and  maintaining 
social  relations  with  the  world  at  large ;  and  the  si)ecial  training  which 
they  receive  in  the  industrial  arts  fits  them  to  battle  succesfully  with 
poverty,  so  that  to  a  great  extent,  if  not  altogether,  they  cease  to  be 
objects  of  charity  in  the  sense  of  alms-giving.  Idiocy  is  of  all  misfor- 
tunes the  most  irremediable.  The  true  idiot  can  never  attain  to  any- 
thing more  than  a  glimmer  of  reason,  but  in  some  instances,  perhaps  in 
many,  he  may  learn  obedience,  self-control,  and  the  use  of  his  limbs  and 
muscles,  so  as  to  become  an  efficient  laborer,  imder  the  diiection  of  a 
master. 

Other  tests  are  the  amount  which  it  costs  to  treat  successfully  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  misfortune,  the  amount  which  the  state  has  already 
expended  for  the  relief  of  each*,  and  the  estimated  saving  of  money  to 
the  community  at  large. 


The  act  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  board  of  commissioners  of 
pubhc  charities,  and  defining  their  duties  and  powers,  makes  it  tlie  duty 
of  the  board,  whenever  any  charitable  or  correctional  institutions,  sub- 
ject to  the  insx^ection  contemplated  in  the  act,  require  state  aid  for  any 
purpose  other  than  their  usual  expenses,  to  inquire  carefully  and  fully 
into  the  groimd  of  such  want,  the  puri)Ose  or  purposes  for  which  it  is 
proiJosed  to  use  the  same,  the  amount  which  will  be  required  to  accom- 
plish the  desired  object,  and  into  any  other  matters  connected  there- 

*See  p.  86  of  thie  report. 
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with  ;  and  in  their  report  to  give  the  result  of  such  inquiries,  together 
with  their  own  opinions  and  conchisions  relating  to  the  whole  subject. 

A  question  has  arisen  as  to  the  interi^retation  of  tliis  act,  in  respect 
of  the  number  of  institutions  which  the  commissioners  of  public  chari- 
ties are  authorized  and  required  to  visit.  The  language  of  the  fourth 
section  is  as  follows : 

§  4.  The  said  commissioners  or  some  one  of  tliem,  are  hereby  authorized  and  n-eijuired.  at  least 
twice  in  each  year,  and  aa  much  oftoner  as  they  may  deem  necessary,  to  riait  all  the  charitable  and 
coirectional  institutions  of  the  state,  excepting  prisons  receiving  state  aid,  and  ascertain  whether  the 
moneys  appropriated  for  their  aid  are  or  have  been  economically  and  .juiliciously  expended  ;  whether 
the  obje<:ts  of  the  several  institutions  are  accomplished ;  whether  the  laws  in  relation  to  them  are 
fully  complied  with  ;  whether  all  parts  of  the  state  are  equally  benefited  by  said  institutions,  and  the 
various  other  matters  referred  to  in  the  third  section  of  this  act ;  and  report  in  writing  to  the  governor, 
by  the  fifteeuth  day  of  December,  annually,  the  result  of  their  investigation,  together  with  such  other 
information  and  recommeudations  as  they  may  deem  proper ;  and  the  said  board  of  public  charities,  or 
some  one  of  them,  shall  make  any  special  investigation  into  alleged  abuses  in  any  of  said  institutions, 
whenever  the  governor  shall  direct,  and  report  the  result  of  the  same  to  the  governor. 

There  is  a  question,  first,  as  to  the  meaning  of  "charitable  and  cor- 
rectional j"  Avhether  this  phrase  applies  to  the  purely  educational  insti- 
tutions of  the  state,  namely,  the  Normal  University,  at  Normal ;  the 
Industrial  University,  at  Champaign ;  and  the  Southern  Normal  Uni- 
versity, at  Carbondale.  There  is  also  a  question  as  to  institutions  pre- 
paring for  their  work,  but  not  yet  having  entered  upon  it,  such  as  the 
Southern  Insane  Hospital  at  Anna,  where  building  commissioners  are 
erecting  an  edifice  which  is  not  yet  ready  for  the  reception  of  jjatients. 

Acting  under  the  advice  of  the  governor,  we  have  included  all  the 
institutions  named  in  the  circle  of  our  olScial  visits,  and  our  jurisdiction 
over  them  has  never  been  disi'uted  by  the  authorities  in  charge.  The 
ground  taken  by  the  governor,  as  we  understand  it,  is,  that  the  same 
necessity  exists  for  the  inspection  and  super\ision  of  them  all,  and  that 
the  educational  institutions,  even,  are  charitable,  to  the  extent  to  which 
a  higher  education  is  given  to  students  at  public  expense,  and  therefore 
gratuitously.  It  is  desirable,  however,  that  the  General  Assembly  it- 
self should,  by  some  modification  or  amendment  of  the  original  act, 
settle  definitely  questions  which  have  not  arisen,  but  which  may  arise 
at  any  moment,  and  create  conflict  of  authority,  to  the  injury  of  all  the 
interests  involved. 

How  far  this  board  is  authorized  or  expected  to  go,  in  making  re- 
commendations to  the  General  Assembly  concerning  the  requests  for 
appropriations  by  the  several  public  institutions  of  the  state,  is  another 
point  not  clearly  defined  in  the  act.  This  appears  to  be  left  entirely  to 
the  discretion  of  the  commissioners. 

In  the  exercise  of  our  discretion,  we  invited  the  presidents  of  the 
various  local  boards  of  trustees  to  meet  us  at  our  office  in  Springfield, 
on  the  30th  October,  1872,  for  the  purpose  of  consultation  with  them. 
We  had  already  received  official  statements  of  the  amounts  requested 
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by  eacli,  and  a  simple  sum  in  addition  showed  that  they  desired,  in  the 
aggregate,  an  appropriation  of  $2,300,000  by  the  General  Assembly  for 
the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  expenses  of  the  state  institutions  for  the 
coming  two  years.  We  had  also  obtained  from  the  auditor  of  public 
accounts  a  statement  of  the  probable  revenue  and  expenses  of  the  state 
for  the  same  period  ;  and  according  to  his  estimates,  the  income  of  the 
state,  for  revenue  i^urposes,  will  be  : 

1873.  Surplus  on  hand  (Cook  county) $500,000 

Proceeds  of  levy 1,  500,  000 

1874.  Proceeds  of  levy 1,500,000 

«  

Total 13,500,000 

Per  contra, 
The  expenses  will  probably  be — 

1873 .  Ordinary  expenses  of  state  government $500,  000 

Cost  of  session  of  legislature 200,  000 

Current  expenses  of  institutions 450,  000 

Erection  of  buildings,  etc 850,  000 

1874.  Ordinary  expenses  of  state  government 500,  000 

Adjouraed  session  of  legislature  ? 200,  000 

Cunent  expenses  of  institutions 450,  000 

Erection  of  buililings,  eto 350,  000 

Total $3,500,000 

In  this  estimate,  the  amount  of  the  income  to  be  derived  from  Cook 
county,  when  her  arrears  of  taxes  are  paid,  is  uncertain.  It  is  also  un- 
certain whether  the  General  Assembly  will  hold  an  adjourned  session. 
The  calculation  is  a  rough  one* ;  but  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  after 
paying  the  current  expenses  of  the  state  government,  and  of  the  state 
institutions,  including  the  cost  of  the  General  Assembly,  there  is  not 
likely  to  be  over  one  and  a  quarter  millions  of  dollars  ($850,000  the 
fii\st  year  and  $350,000  the  second ;  or  $550,000  the  second  year,  if  there 
is  no  adjourned  session  of  the  legislature,)  for  the  completion  of  the. 
buildings  in  i)rocess  of  erection,  including  the  new  state  house,  and  for 
all  the  other  extraordinary  exjjenses  of  the  state  institutions ;  while  the 
institutions  alone  ask  for  more  than  this.  The  special  object  of  our 
consultation  with  the  presidents  of  the  boards  of  trustees  was  to  lay 
these  facts  before  them,  and  ask  whether  they  would  agree  to  revise 
their  estimates,  cutting  down  the  amounts  requested  by  them,  or 
whether  they  would  insist  upon  their  requests  and  trust  to  the  General 
Assemblj'^  authorizing  an  increased  levy  next  year. 

The  result  of  this  conference  was  an  agreement,  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
stitutions, that  the  amounts  necessary  for  defraying  current  expenses 
and  for  insurancet  and  repairs  are  indispensable,  and  shoidd  be  voted 
first ;  that  then,  the  most  pressing  demands  for  special  appropriations 
should  be  met  from  the  funds  in  the  treasury  in  1873  ;  and  that  special 

*  The  estimate  furnished  us  by  the  auditor  has  since  proved  to  be  in  part  inaccurate.    The  amount 
to  be  appropriated  by  the  General  Assembly  will  be  less  than  is  stated, 
t  Provided  that  the  General  Assembly  should  adopt  the  policy  of  insuring. 
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appropriations,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  funds  in  the  treasury  in  1874,  can 
only  be  provided  for  by  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  levy  author- 
ized by  law.  There  was  also  an  agreement  upon  the  part  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  various  institutions  present,  that  the  commissioners  of 
public  charities  should  be  requested  to  indicate  which  are,  in  their 
opinion,  the  most  pressing  immediate  demands. 

In  accordance  Mith  the  law,  therefore,  and  also  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  state  institutions  themselves,  we  proceed  to  make  such 
statements  as  will,  we  think,  enable  the  General  Assembly  to  decide  for 
itself  as  to  the  advisability  of  making  the  various  appropriations  re- 
quested. We  have  decided  to  make  no  formal  recommendations  upon 
the  subject,  but  to  giv^e  to  the  Assembly  such  information  as  is  in  our 
possession,  and  leave  the  responsibility  of  decision  where  it  properly 
belongs. 

We  take  up,  first,  the  requests  for  ordinary  or  cui-rent  expenses,  and 
for  repairs. 

I.    ORDmAEY  EXPENSES. 

1.  The  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at  Jacksonville^  asks  an  annual 
appropriation  of  $100,000  for  current  expenses,  and  $10,000  per  annum 
for  repairs  and  improvements. 

Tlie  sum  asked  for  repairs  appears  to  be  large ;  but  we  are  satisfied, 
from  a  thorough  i)ersonal  inspection  of  the  premises,  that  it  is  not  more 
than  is  needed.  Indeed,  more  could  be  judiciously  expended,  were  it 
not  for  the  care  necessary  to  avoid  accidents  in  a  building  crowded  with 
the  insane,  and  the  consequently  slow  progress  of  the  work.  Our  ob- 
servation of  tXxQ  management  under  Dr.  Carriel,  and  its  results,  has  con- 
vinced us  that  in  addition  to  a  thorough  accpiaintance  with  the  principles 
of  medical  science  in  their  general  application,  and  an  extensive  knowl- 
edge of  insanity,  derived  from  long  practical  experience,  he  has  a  re- 
markable talent  for  mechanism ;  that  every  dollar  expended  by  him 
accomplishes  the  full  work  of  a  dollar ;  that  no  alterations  will  be  made 
by  him  which  are  not  well  considered  and  thoroughly  judicious;  and 
that  there  will  be  no  waste  of  old  materials  nor  want  of  economy  iu  the 
expenditure  of  money.  If  he  is  furnished  with  the  necessary  funds,  he 
will  put  the  institution  in  first-chiss  condition. 

With  regard  to  the  $100,000  per  annum  asked  for  current  expenses, 
we  are  of  the  opinion  that  for  four  hundred  and  fifty  patients,  this 
amount,  which  was  granted  by  the  last  General  Assembly,  is  a  fair  esti- 
mate, i^rovided  that  the  receipts  from  pay  patients  are  not  cut  off". 

The  liospital  has  been  in  the  receipt,  however,  of  a  small  sum,  hitherto, 
annually,  from  this  source.  We  append  a  table,  showing  the  amounts 
received  for  board  of  patients  for  the  years  1871  and  1872,  the  number 
pacing  board  and  the  rate  charged  respectively : 
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Table 

Kate 

Number 

$1  50 

12 

$2  00 
3 

12  50 
1 

$3  00 
22 

f 4  00    $4  50 
3            1 

$5  00 
2 

16  00 

1 

P  00 
6 

$8  00 
1 

110  00 
2 

Amount  received $21,220  94 

From  this  table,  it  appears  that  fifty-four  patients  have  paid  into  the 
treasury  of  the  institution,  during  the  past  two  years,  an  average  sum 
of  a  little  less  than  $400  each. 

The  view  which  we  take  of  this  subject  is,  that  if  the  rich  pay  their 
share  of  taxes  for  the  support  of  the  hospital,  they  are  entitled  to  their 
share  of  the  benefits  accruing  from  it,  one  of  which  is  admission  to  this 
hospital,  in  case  of  need,  without  extra  charge.  The  duty  imposed  upon 
the  superintendent,  under  the  present  law,  of  inquiring  into  the  pecu- 
niary ability  of  each  applicant  to  pay  for  board  and  treatment,  is  one 
of  great  delicacy  and  very  disagreeable  to  both  parties ;  and  it  is  im- 
possible for  him  to  ascertain  the  truth,  as  some  persons,  unwilhng  to  rest 
under  the  stigma  of  pauperism,  represent  themselves  as  more  able  to 
pay  than  they  really  are,  while  others  are  avaricious  and  falsely  plead 
poverty,  as  an  excuse  for  pacing  less  than  they  are  actually  able.  It  is 
impossible  in  the  hospital  to  graduate  the  amount  of  attention  given  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  paid ;  the  brand  of  pauperism  upon  the  ma- 
jority of  the  inmates  is  unkind  and  often  unjust ;  the  presence  of  pay- 
patients  creates  an  artificial  class  distinction ;  and  a  comparison  of  the 
amounts  paid  by  different  individuals  creates  outside  dissatisfaction. 
All  the  other  state  institutions  are  free.  The  amount  received  by  the 
hospital  from  private  persons  is  too  small,  in  our  judgment,  to  compen- 
sate for  the  evils  which  we  have  indicated. 

We  therefore  recommend  the  total  abolition  of  the  pay  list.  In  that 
case,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  the  annual  appropriation  for  the  cm*- 
reut  expenses  of  the  hospital,  $110,000,  instead  of  $100,000,  as  asked. 

2.  The  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  at  Jack- 
sonville, asks  for  $20,000  per  annum,  for  current  expenses. 

The  last  General  Assembly  granted  the  amount  now  asked,  viz  : 
$20,000.  At  the  expiration  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  however,  without 
the  exercise  of  any  unusual  economy,  the  institution  has  a  surplus  of 
$5,000  on  hand,  over  and  above  aU  outstanding  liabilities.  According 
to  this  showing,  an  appropriation,  two  years  ago,  of  $17,500  per  annum 
would  have  been  sufficient,  (or  $35,000  for  two  years).  With  the  $5,000 
now  on  hand,  the  sum  of  $30,000,  (or  $15,000  per  annum)  would  probably 
run  the  institution  satisfactorily  for  the  next  two  years.  But  to  giiard 
against  any  possibility  of  a  deficiency,  it  will  probably  be  advisable  to 
appropriate  Jlgl7,500  per  annum,  and  this  amount  for  two  years  with  the 
$5,000  now  on  hand,  will  make  the  income  of  the  institution  $40,000, 
which  is  precisely  the  sum  appropriated  by  the  last  Assembly. 
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3.  The  School  for  Feeble-JMinded  Childress,  atJaclcsonville,  asks 
for  $24,000  per  aimum,  for  current  expenses. 

This  is  a  larger  amount  per  capita  tban  is  asked  by  any  other  institution; 
but  it  has  some  expenses  to  meet  which  are  unusual.  It  has  to  pay  rent 
for  the  premises  occupied ;  the  terms  of  the  lease  require  the  trustees  to 
keep  the  property  insured ;  the  accommodations  for  storing  supplies  are 
so  limited,  that  all  the  purchases  have  to  be  made  in  small  quantities, 
and  consequently  at  a  disadvantage ;  and  the  children  are  so  helpless, 
that  they  require  extra  care,  involving  extra  cost.  Possibly  a  small  re- 
duction in  the  appropriation  might  be  made,  but  Ave  do  not  see  our  way 
clear  to  ad\ise  it.  Any  redaction  would  necessarily  be  so  trilling  as  to 
be  of  very  little  consequence. 

4.  The  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at 
JacUonvUle,  asks  for  $75,000  per  annum,  for  current  expenses ;  $20,000 
for  repairs  and  improvements :  and  $500  per  annum,  for  insurance. 

The  amount  appropriated  by  the  last  General  Assembly  for  repairs, 
etc.,  was  $1,000  per  annum  ;  but  the  premises  are  very  much  out  of  re- 
pair, and  a  larger  appropriation  is  unquestionably  necessary.  The  re 
quest  for  $2,000  appears  to  be  entirely  reasonable. 

As  to  insm-ance,  the  last  General  Assembly  made  an  appropriation  of 
$500  per  annum  for  this  purpose,  but  afterwards  passed  a  joint  resolution 
directing  the  trustees  of  all  the  state  institutions  not  to  insure.  The  in- 
stitution for  the  deaf  and  ilumb  drew  the  money  from  the  state  treasury 
and  expended  it  in  procuring  additional  safeguards  against  fire,  such  as 
a  new  tire-proof  safe  for  the  office,  etc.  An  examination  of  the  history 
of  the  results  of  the  policy  of  insuring  the  state  institutions,  in  Illinois, 
hitherto,  would,  in  our  opinion,  show  that  the  state  has  lost  money  by  the 
operation  ;  and  the  view  taken  by  the  last  Assembly  was,  that  the  st^ite 
can  afford  to  be  its  own  insurer.  The  experience  of  the  state,  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  burning  and  rebuilding,  upon  the  same  site,  of  the  Blind 
Asylum,  shows  further,  that  the  possession  of  insurance  money  some- 
times works  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  state,  where  a  change  of  location 
would  be  desirable.  It  is  argued  on  the  other  hand,  that  in  case  of  the 
burning  of  an  institution  during  the  recess  of  the  General  Assembly, 
under  the  new  constitution,  which  forbids  the  borrowing  of  money  by  the 
trustees,  an  extra  session  of  the  legislature  would  be  necessary,  in  order 
to  its  re-establishment  and  reopening,  and  that  the  cost  of  an  extra  session 
would  involve  pecuniary  loss  as  well  as  delay.  Our  judgment  is,  that 
if  any  of  the  institutions  are  insured,  all  should  be.  The  policy  of  the 
state  in  this  respect  should  be  uniform. 

AYith  regard  to  the  $75,000  j;cr  annum  asked  for  current  expenses,  we 
have  had  two  conflicting  statements  as  to  the  amount  which  will  be 
needed.    On  the  27th  September,  Mr.  Gillett,  the  superintendent,  wrote: 
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"We  now  have,  on  our  rolls,  .is  nearly  as  I  can  tell,  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  school,  two  hundred  and 
ninety-live.  There  may  be  a  few  more.  The  uncertainty  arises  from  removals  which  I  hear  of  only 
as  rumor  but  of  which  I  have  as  yet  no  reliable  information.  There  are  a  number  yet  to  make  appli- 
cation for  admission,  who  are  detained  at  home  by  sickness,  so  that  I  have  no  doubt  that  within  a  month 
the  number  will  somewhat  exceed  three  hundred.  These  should  all  be  in  school,  but  I  estimate  that 
the  average  attendance  will  be  two  hundred  and  seventy-five.  We  have  based  our  estimates  hereto- 
fore upou  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  per  annum  for  each  pupil,  but  this  is  too  low.  I 
think  that  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  each  is  needed.  This  would  make  the  sum  required  for  ordi- 
nary expenses  sixty-eight  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  [$68,750]  per  annum. 

On  the  30tli  October  this  estimate  was  received,  aud  the  probable 
average  number  in  attendance  was  stated  at  three  hundred  pupils. 

This  is  the  only  institution  in  the  state,  (except  the  Northern  Hospital 
for  the  Insane,)  which  asks  for  an  increased  appropriation  pei'  capita;  and 
we  are  unable  to  see  the  necessity  for  the  increased  cost.  We  are  in 
clined  to  give  it  the  benefit  of  the  increase  in  the  estimated  number  of 
pupils  in  attendance,  but  not  of  the  increased  price  i>erc«^i^«;  and  think 
that  if  we  were  to  recommend  anything,  we  should  recommend  an  an- 
nual appropriation  of  $07,500  per  annum,  which  is  $9,250  in  excess  of 
the  appropriation  made  by  the  last  Assembly  ;  or  an  appropriation  at 
most  of  not  over  $70,000  per  annum. 

5.  The  Soldiees'  Orphans'  Hoime,  at  Normal,  asks  for  $50,000  per 
ammm  for  current  expenses,  and  $2,000  for  improvements  and  repairs. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  prejudice  awakened  in  the  public  mind,  two 
years  ago,  against  the  home,  in  consequence  of  the  mismanagement  of 
its  affairs  pre%aous  to  that  time.  The  discovery  of  a  very  large  outstand- 
ing indebtedness,  unpro\ided  for  and  not  reported  to  the  General  As- 
sembly, led  to  an  investigation  by  a  joint  committee  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, of  which  the  Hon.  James  Shaw  was  chairman,  which  revealed 
the  fact  that  Col.  Snyder,  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  home,  had  failed 
to  account  for  about  two  thousand  dollars  of  the  funds  in  his  hands,  and 
also  developed  a  very  strong  probability  that  the  institution  had  been 
largely  defrauded  by  the  former  steward,  although  no  actual  proof  of 
any  fraud  on  his  part  could  be  obtained. 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  stating  that  this  stain  upon  the  home,  un- 
der the  present  management,  has  been  entirely  effaced;  that  the  trus- 
tees and  the  ladies  in  charge  have  carefully  guarded  the  funds  commit- 
ted to  their  hands,  and  have  done  a  good  work  in  the  care  of  the  chil- 
dren, for  which  they  deserve  the  thanks  and  the  confidence  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  Their  accounts  are  a  model  of  accuracy  and  precision. 
The  cost,  per  capita,  of  taking  care  of  the  soldiers'  orphans,  including 
the  expense  of  clothing,  feeding  and  educating  them,  has  not  exceeded 
$150  per  annum,  which  is  less  than  in  any  other  institution  in  the  state. 

In  view  of  this  record,  we  think  that  the  whole  amount  asked  may 
be  safely  granted. 
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6.  The  Normal  University,  at  Normal^  asks  for  precisely  the 
aiuounts  granted  by  the  General  Assembly  for  several  years  past,  name- 
ly :  8-^,794.99  in  varions  items,  as  enumerated  in  tlie  former  acts,  in- 
cluding 23-24  of  the  interest  on  college  and  seminary  funds,  salaries, 
library,  ordinary  repairs,  care  of  grounds  and  museum,  expenses  of  the 
board  of  education,  fuel,  janitor's  supplies,  and  chemicals  and  ap])aratus. 

The  keej^ing  so  many  funds  of  small  amounts  separate,  is  a  source  of 
diffi(;ulty  and  annoyance ;  and  it  would  apj)ear  to  be  wiser  to  vote  the 
sum  recpiested  in  gross. 

The  University  was  opened  in  October,  1857.  The  appropriations  for 
its  suppport  did  not  commence  until  January,  1858.  As  a  result,  one 
quarter's  expenses  have  never  been  met  by  the  General  Assembly.  Un- 
til the  adojition  of  the  new  constitution,  the  appropriations  for  the  entire 
year  were  drawn  annually  in  January,  and  the  funds  applied  in  part  for 
the  licpiidation  of  previous  indebtedness.  They  are  now  drawn  cpuirter- 
ly,  and  in  order  to  square  the  books,  an  additional  appropriation  of 
$6,915  AvUl  be  requu-ed,  whicli  is  not  of  the  nature  of  a  deficiency,  and 
will  not  increase  the  annual  cost  of  the  institution  by  one  penny,  but 
will  simj^ly  give  it  its  quarterly  allowance  in  advance.  The  trustees 
ask  this,  and  we  endorse  the  application. 

7.  The  Industrial  University,  at  Champaign,  requests  an  appro- 
priation of  $4,500  per  annum,  in  aid  of  the  experiments  in  progress 
upon  the  farm ;  of  which  $1,500  is  for  agricultural  experiments  and  the 
cost  of  lecture  sessions  in  the  state  at  large,  $1,500  for  the  salary  of  the 
corresi)onding  secretary,  Hon.  W.  C.  Flagg,  who  prepares  the  annual 
report  and  superintends  the  experiments  aforesaid ;  and  $1,500  for  hor- 
ticultural experiments  and  the  forest  plantation. 

The  amount  asked  is  moderate,  and  less  than  the  last  Assembly  al- 
lowed for  these  piu'i^oses. 

8.  The  Illinois  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  was  formerly  a  private 
charity  in  Chicago;  and  for  several  years  the  legislature  made  an  an- 
nual gi-ant  of  $5,000  towards  its  support,  which  was  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  payment  of  the  boai'd  of  paui)er  patients  from  the  several  coun- 
ties, while  receiving  gratuitous  medical  treatment  at  the  hand  of  the  sur- 
geons in  charge.  The  new  constitution  forbids  the  payment  of  any 
moneys  from  the  state  treasury  in  aid  of  any  institutions  except  those 
owned  and  controlled  by  the  state.  The  trustees  of  the  infirmary  made 
a  tender  to  the  state  of  all  the  i)roperty  and  franchises  of  W\q.  institution 
upon  the  single  condition  that,  in  case  of  the  fjiilurc  of  the  (xeucual  As- 
sembly, at  any  future  time,  to  make  appropriations  on  its  behalf,  the  title 
slioidd  revert  to  them,  in  order  that  the  aim  of  its  founders  might 
not  be  frustrated.  This  offer  was  accei)ted,  in  view  of  the  fact  of  its 
very  great  usefulness,  the  remarkable  economy  exhibited  in  its  manage- 
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ment,  and  the  derivation  of  a  large  part  of  its  income  from  individual 
donations  and  other  sources.  The  usual  appropriation  was  continued 
accordingly,  but  with  the  same  restriction  as  heretofore.  In  the  great 
Chicago  fire,  the  infirmary  was  burned.  The  inmates  were  all  saved. 
The  Assembly  then  made  an  additional  appropriation  of  $2,500  for  rent, 
and  $1,500  for  furniture.  The  institution  now  asks  for  the  appropria- 
tion of  $7,500  per  annum,  for  the  payment  of  the  board  of  pauper 
patients  from  the  counties,  $1,500  per  annum  for  rent,  and  $1,000 
per  annum  for  furniture,  for  the  next  two  years.  In  our  opinion,  judg- 
ing from  the  management  hitherto  and  our  knowledge  of  its  beneficent 
results,  this  amount,  if  granted,  will  be  judiciously  and  profitably  ex- 
pended. 

0,  The  Northern  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at  Elgin,  requests 
$45,000  per  annum,  for  current  expenses  in  maintaining  patients,  from 
the  1st  of  January,  1873,  to  the  expiration  of  the  first  fiscal  quarter 
after  the  adjournment  of  the  next  General  Assembly.  This  request  is 
based  upon  an  estimated  average  population  of  150  patients,  who  will 
cost  for  treatment  $250  each. 

This  amount  is  the  merest  trifle  larger  per  capita  than  that  which  we 
regard  as  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  Jacksonville  hospital  for  the 
insane;  but  the  number  of  patients  is  somewhat  smaller,  which  involves 
a  little  additional  expense.  After  the  completion  of  the  centre  building, 
fifty  additional  patients  can  be  accommodated,  and  then  the  appropria- 
tion will  need  to  be  increased.  We  think  that  $45,000  per  annum  fi-om 
the  expiration  of  the  present  appropriation  until  the  occupation  of  the 
centre  building,  and  $50,000  per  annum  thereafter,  would  be  the  proj)er 
amount  to  appropriate. 

10.  The  trustees  of  the  Southern  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at 
Anna,  have  made  no  estimate  of  the  amoimts  needed  for  current  ex- 
penses. This  hospital  will  accommodate  more  patients  than  the  north- 
ern. We  estimate  that  until  the  completion  of  the  centre  building, 
two  hundred  patients  can  be  treated,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  there- 
after. At  the  same  rate  per  patient,  this  will  require  an  appropriation 
of  $50,000  per  annum  from  the  opening  of  the  hosi)ital  Imtil  the  com- 
Ijletion  of  the  centre,  and  $G2,500  afterward. 

The  same  objections  apply  to  a  pay  list  in  either  of  these  hospitals  as 
at  Jacksonville. 

11.  No  estimate  has  been  made  by  the  trustees  for  the  expenses  of 
the  Southern  Normal  University,  at  Carbondale.  We  recommend 
an  appropriation  of  $15,000  per  annum  from  the  first  day  of  the  first 
actual  school  term,  for  all  expenses  .of  teaching,  books,  apparatus,  heat- 
ing, lighting,  care  of  building  and  grounds,  and  other  incidental  and 
contmgent  expenses. 
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12.  With  regard  to  the  Reform  School,  at  Pontuic,  which  has 
never  been  visited  by  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities,  on  ac- 
count of  the  want  of  jurisdiction,  we  have  nothing-  to  remark,  on  account 
of  our  want  of  information.  The  trustees  have  submitted  to  us  a  re- 
quest for  $25,000  per  annum,  for  ciuTent  exi)enses,  which  is  the  amount 
of  their  former  api)ro])riation. 

We  present  below  a  list  of  the  sums  which  we  sui)pose  to  be  neces- 
sary for  the  current  expenses  of  the  various  institutions,  in  detail  and 
in  the  aggregate,  as  just  stated  : 

Now  asked.    Previously  granted. 

Hospitaljfor  the  Insane $120,000  $107,500 

Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes 72,000  60,250 

Institution  for  Blind 17,  500  20,  000 

Institution  for  Idiots 24,  000  28,  500 

Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home 52,  000  51,  500 

Normal  University 28,795  28,795 

Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary 10,000  9,000 

Northern  Insane  Hospital 45,000  33,750 

state  Reform  School '. 25,000  2.5,000 

Industrial  University 4,  500  12,  500 

Southern  Normal 15,  000  Nothing. 

Southern  Insane  Asylum 50,  000  ' ' 

$463,795  $371,795 

In  addition  to  the  total  just  stated  there  must  be  included  three  items 
not  contained  in  this  table,  of  which  one  is  a  request  for  an  appropria- 
tion of  $6,915  to  the  i^ormal  University,  at  Normal,  payable  in  1873,  to 
square  the  books  and  make  good  the  want  of  an  ai)propriation  for  the 
exi)enses  of  the  first  quarter  after  the  opening  of  the  institution.  The 
other  two  are  :  an  increase  of  $5,000  in  the  appropriation  for  defraying 
the  current  expenses  of  the  Xorthera  Insane  Hospital,  and  of  $  12,500 
in  the  approi)riation  for  defraying  the  ciu-rent  expenses  of  the  Southern 
Insane  Hospital,  per  annum,  after  the  opening  of  the  two  new  centre 
buildings  of  these  two  institutions,  respectively,  for  the  reception  of  pa- 
tients. 


We  now  proceed  to  the  requests  for  appropriations  for  other  than  or- 
dinary or  ciu-rent  expenses. 

II.     EXTEAORDIXARY  EXPENSES. 

The  Northern  Hospital  for  the  Insane  asks  for  an  appropria- 
tion, in  the  aggregate,  of  $317,950,  to  complete  the  building,  and  put  it 
in  a  condition  for  occupation,  of  which  $186,525  is  ft)r  the  completion 
and  fiu-nishing  of  the  south  wing,  which  may  be  ^'ery  well  delayed  until 
1874.  The  remainder,  namely,  $131,425,  is  for  expenses  which  are  of 
immediate  and  pressing  necessity,  as  set  Ibrth  in  the  following  schedule  : 
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Jiear  building. 

For  furnishing  re.ar  building  and  kitchen |1,  500  00 

For  brick  coal  bouse,  (40  by  68  feet,  with  iron  roof,  18  feet  high) 5,  350  GO 

For  hose  and  tiro  apparatus,  for  rear  building  and  north  wing 600 

Central  building. 

For  construction  of  central  building 72,  000 

For  furnishing  the  same 7,  000 

For  steam  heating,  ventilating  and  plumbing 7,  500 

For  gas  fixtures 850 

For  lightning-rods 200 

For  sewerage,  and  rain  water  conductors  to  reservoirs 700 

Outside  iinprovements. 
For  water-works,  including  excavation  of  reservoir  (near  the  river)  98  by  28  feet,  and  15  feet 
deep,  and  pump  house  (of  brick)  together  with  boilers,  pump,  S  COO  feet  of  3  Inch  pipe,  and 

cost  of  laying  same  to   building 5, 140 

For  excess  in  cost  of  barn,  built  of  briok  instead  of  wood 1, 500 

For  corn-barn,  20x50  feet 500 

For  cai'penter-shop,  tools  and  fixtures 1,  500 

For  vegetable  cellar  and  general  store-room 2,  000 

For  800  feet  earthen  pipe  for  rain-water,  and  laying  of  the  same 450 

For  grading,  shade  trees,  and  walks 2, 000 

Expense  of  superintending,  etc. 

For  architect's  commission  on  north  wing,  rear  buildings,  and  other  work 6, 125 

For  office  rent,  published  reports,  books,  paper,  etc.,  together  with  trustees'  per  diem  and  ex- 
penses, from  1869  to  January,  1873 10,060 

Miscellaneous. 
For  additional  furniture,  at  $60  per  patient  for  30  extra  patients,  not  heretofore  appropriated 

for 1,800 

For  horses,  carriages  and  sleighs,  with  equipments,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  patients 2,  500 

For  library  for  patients 1,  000 

For  musical  instruments  for  female  patients 800 

For  safe,  for  valuable  papers,   etc 350 

Total 1131,425 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  approving  all  the  items  contained  in  this 
schedule,  except  that  of  $10,060  for  office  rent,  etc.,  of  which  we  have 
not  seen  a  detailed  account,  and  have  therefore  no  oi^inion  as  to  its  pro- 
priety other  than  a  general  confidence  in  the  accuracy  and  integrity  of 
the  trustees.  For  some  of  these  items,  the  money  has  been  already  ex- 
pended, and  a  debt  created,  which  was  perhaps  a  necessity,  under  the 
circumstances,  but  we  regard  the  contraction  of  debts  by  state  institu- 
tions, beyond  the  amount  of  funds  already  appropriated  by  the  General 
Assembly,  as  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  new  constitution,  and  under 
any  ordinary  circumstances  reprehensible.  We  think  the  precedent  a 
bad  one.^ 

The  Southern  Hospital,  for  the  Insane  requests  an  additional 
appropriation  of  $260,000,  for  building,  furnishing,  etc.  Of  this  amount 
$99,000  is  for  the  completion,  furnishing  and  heating  of  the  centre  build- 
ing, and  $161,000  for  the  completion  of  the  south  wing.  We  think  it 
not  ad^^sable  to  make  any  appropriation  for  the  south  wing,  until  the 
question  of  a  sufficient  water  supply  is  fully  determined  by  exj^eriment. 
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The  main  reliance  of  the  institution  for  water  must  be  upon  storage,  by 
means  of  a  dam  and  reservoir,  and  while  there  appears  to  be  a  strong 
probability  of  success  in  the  attempt,  yet  experience  has  taught  us  the  ' 
impropriety  of  making  large  investments,  where  any  uncertainty  as  to 
this  point  exists.  The  $99,000  for  completing  the  centre  building  is 
needed  immediately.  The  trustees  have  failed  to  make  estimates  for  a 
number  of  incidental  expenses  which  will  have  to  be  met,  in  opening 
the  hospital  for  the  reception  of  patients;  but  if  they  are  allowed  $50,- 
000  from  the  date  of  opening,  they  will  have  suflicient  funds,  which 
they  can  apply  in  completing  their  preparations. 

The  Southern  ]S'oii:mal  University  ask  for  $85,088  23,  to  complete 
the  building  and  furnish  it,  and  fence  and  grade  the  groimds.  The  esti- 
mate for  fencing  and  grading  ajipears  to  be  rather  large,  and  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  furnish  the  whole  building  immediately,  as  the  house  is 
probably  larger  than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  some  time  to  come. 
Probably  an  appropriation  of  $8,000  for  furnishing,  $5,000  for  grading, 
and  $2,000  for  incidental  expenses,  with  $65,000  for  building,  or  $80,000 
in  all,  would  answer. 

The  Institution  for  the  Education  of  Feeble-Minded  Chil- 
dren asks  for  $200,000  for  a  new  building. 

if otice  has  been  verbally  given  to  the  trustees  by  Mr.  Kirby,  the  agent 
for  Mrs.  Gov.  Duncan,  who  owns  the  property  now  occupied  by  this  in- 
stitution, that  at  the  expiration  of  the  present  lease  the  premises  must 
be  vacated,  as  the  owner  designs  resuming  possession.  The  enterprise 
must,  in  that  case,  either  be  abandoned  entirely,  or  new  quarters  provi- 
ded. The  incorporation  of  the  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  children  by 
the  last  General  Assembly  was  a  step  looking  to  its  permanent  ingraft- 
ing into  the  system  of  public  charities  of  Illinois,  and  the  expunguig  of 
the  word  "experimental"  from  the  title,  indicated  that  in  their  judg. 
ment  the  success  of  the  experiment  is  no  longer  a  question.  It  appears, 
tlierefore,  advisable  that  any  new  provision  should  be  of  an  enduring 
character.  While  we  doubt  the  exi^ediency  of  appropriating  so  large  a 
sum  of  money  without  having  first  seen  j^lans  and  detailed  specifications 
of  the  proposed  new  structure,  we  think  that  $10,000  might  be  voted  for 
the  expense  of  selection  and  purchase  of  a  suitable  site,  and  the  i)repa- 
ration  of  plans  and  specifications,  in  1873 ;  and  that  whatever  amount  is 
needed  and  can  be  judiciously  expended,  might  be  appropriated  for  the 
erection  of  a  building,  in  1874. 

The  Reform  School  asks  for  $45,000  for  family  buildings,  $15,000 
for  workshops,  fence,  water-closets,  etc.,  $10,000  for  enlargiug  wash- 
room, laundry  and  heating  apparatus,  and  $5,000  for  farm,  drainage, 
stock,  etc. 
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We  have  no  Imowledge  as  to  the  necessity  for  these  appropriations, 
but  have  been  requested  to  include  them  in  this  statement.  We  under- 
stand that  the  necessity  for  family  buildings  is  urgent,  on  account  of 
the  increasing  number  of  inmates,  the  want  of  discretionary  power  on 
the  part  of  the  trustees  as  to  their  reception,  and  the  insufficiency  of  the 
present  accommodations. 

The  Eye  and  Eak  Infiemary  wishes  $28,000  for  a  new  building — 
the  old  one  having  been  destroyed  in  the  Chicago  fire.  The  applica- 
tion is  based  on  careful  estimates  by  an  architect,  who  has  prepared 
plans  for  a  hospital,  to  cost  $-48,250,  and  to  accommodate  —  patients  •; 
$1.5,000  of  this  amount  is  now  in  the  treasury  of  the  institution  ;  $5,000 
additional  will  be  derived  from  soiu'ces  outside  of  the  state  treasury. 
An  appropriation  of  $28,000,  therefore— $10,000  in  1873,  and  the  re- 
maining $18,000  in  1874 — as  shown  by  the  letter  of  Dr.  E.  L.  Holmes, 
which  we  append,  will  put  the  state  in  possession  of  a  property  worth 
nearly  double  the  money.  Of  the  wisdom  of  this  appropriation  we  have 
not  the  slightest  doubt. 

137  KOUTH  MOKGAX  STHEBT,   CHICAGO, 
November  25,  1872. 
Eev.  Fkkd.  H.  Wines, 

Secretary  Board  of  Public  Charities  : 

The  elevation  I  send  you,  with  ground  plans,  has  been  prepared  by  one  of  the  most  experienced  ajchi- 
tects  in  Chicago,  who  has  an  extensive  reputation  at  the  east  for  his  methods  of  ventilation.  He  urges 
us  to  retain  the  smoke-flues  and  adjoining  air-flues  in  the  chimney  of  each  room,  and  to  secure  all  the 
natural  ventilation  possible  by  the  windows  in  the  halls,  transoms  over  all  the  inside  and  outside  door.s, 
and  by  sky-lights  in  the  Tipper  hall  through  the  roof.  In  addition  to  this,  and  of  greatest  moment,  he 
urges  the  importance  of  having  air-flues  under  the  floor  of  each  room  leading  to  the  smoke  stack  in  the 
rear  of  the  house.  He  accepts,  almost  without  criticism,  the  general  internal  arrangements.  One  of 
the  oculists  of  the  Boston  City  Hospital  was  recently  here.  After  examining  the  plans  carefully,  he 
said  he  could  not  find  anything  he  would  change.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Davenport  and  myself  that  the 
main  sitting-room  for  males  should  be  in  the  basement,  as  this  will  prevent  much  confusion  and  noise. 
The  room  will  have  good  ventilation,  both  under  and  in  it,  and  will  be  fi-ee  from  damp  ness. 

After  our  meeting  at  Springfield,  and  after  consulting  with  the  trustees,  I  think  there  is  but  one  way 
in  which  this  building  can  be  erected.  After  the  ^450,  000  in  the  state  treasury  for  building  purposes, 
has  been  so  divided  that  those  institutions  which  need  their  buildings  (additions)  most,  may  complete 
them,  possibly  iflO,  000  may  remain — a  sum  too  small  for  the  larger  institutions  even  to  make  a  begin- 
ning of  their  building  extensions.  This  could  fall  to  the  infirmary,  and  with  the  $15,  000  in  our  trea- 
sury, would  make  $25,  000, 

If  the  Boaril  of  Public  Charities  could  recommend  $10,  000  a  year  for  current  expenses,  of  which 
§1,  000  should  be  for  furniture,  §1,  500  for  rent,  and  9i7,  500  for  the  support  of  patients,  we  could  save  and 
collect  enough  to  make  the  sum  §30,  000.  The  architect  says  his  plans  can  be  carried  out,  and  a  build- 
ing of  the  best  construction,  faced  with  pressed  brick,  erected,  by  leaving  for  the  present  the  mansard 
roof,  all  the  external  ornaments,  cornice,  piazza,  front  steps  (except  ])laiu  plank),  outside  kitchen, 
laundry  and  boiler-room,  smoke  stack,  and  oven  the  stair  rails — substituting  for  them  temporarily  pine 
boards.  The  plastering  should  be  entirely  finished  ;  but  the  doors,  window-casings,  and  all  other  fin- 
ishing and  painting,  except  in  the  portions  needed  at  once, could  be  put  in  place,  as  required  at  a  future 
time.  The  steam  pipe  mains  could  be  put  in  place,  but  the  boiler,  radiators,  smoke  stack  and  connec- 
tions, with  ventilating  flues,  left  for  a  subseqiient  period. 

The  architect  says  the  building  can  be  tlius  constructed  and  fiually  completed  without  detriment 
either  to  the  appearance  or  the  quality  of  the  whole  or  any  of  its  ])arts.  Will  it  not  be  possible  for 
your  board  to  recommend  such  a  distribution  of  the  state  money  among  the  charities  that  the  largest 
number  may  secure  the  greatest  good,  and  yet  leave  $10,  000  for  the  inttrmary  ? 

We  can  see  no  other  way  in  which  a  c(mimencement  can  be  made.  If  we  are  delayed  two  years  the 
natural  increase  of  the  state  will  demand  large  sums  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  various  institu- 
tions.   This  will  render  it  again  difficult  to  secure  a  large  appropriation.    If  we  can  commence,  we  are 
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almost  absolutely  certain  of  fiuishing  our  structure  in  four  if  not  in  two  years,  with  comparatively 
little  aid  from  the  state,  if  we  are  certain  of  the  means  of  meeting  our  current  expenses. 
Tours,  most  respectfully, 

E.  L.  HOLMES. 

ESTDIATES  FOR  EYE  AltD  EAE  INFIRMAUY. 

Brick  work,  $S,  400,  pressed  brick,  §4,  000 $12,  400 

Cut  stone  work 4  qoO 

Foundation  stone 1  0-JO 

Excavating  (leas  if  good  sand  is  found) 1  OOO 

Carpenter  work  and  lumber 10,  280 

Plastering 3_  500 

Asphalt  roof  (non-combustible) 500 

Plumbing  (at  very  lowest) 1  oOO 

Front  steps  (stone) 1  qoo 

Heating  apparatus 4^  300 

Smoke  stack 740 

Sewer.s,  $180;  fence,  §230;  stairs,  $2,000 2,  4G0 

Iron  cornice,  §1,  .'JOO;  mantles,  §250 1^  750 

Plaster  cornice,  for  hall,  etc 400 

Gas  pipe,  §500;  grading  and  sodding,  §200 700 

Architect 1  700 

Painting 1_  5O0 

Total $48,250 

The  Industrial  University  requests  $75,000  for  the  completion 
of  the  new  building ;  $18,000  for  the  necessary  heatiug  apparatus  ; 
$12,000  for  gas  fixtures  ;  $7,350  for  fitting  and  furnishing;  and  $3,000 
for  furniture  and  apparatus  for  the  pliysical  laboratory. 

The  United  States,  in  18G2,  granted  to  the  several  states,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  industrial  education,  an  amount  of  public  land,  to  be 
apportioned  to  each  state,  in  quantity  equal  to  30,000  acres  for  each 
senator  and  representative  in  congress,  to  which  the  states  were  respec- 
tivel}"  entitled  by  the  apportionment  under  the  census  of  18(30.  The  grant 
to  the  state  of  Illinois,  under  this  act,  was  480,000  acres.  The  money 
derived  from  the  sale  of  these  lands  is  required  to  be  invested  in  safe 
stocks,  and  constitutes  a  perpetual  fund  for  the  endowment,  support  and 
maintenance  of  at  least  one  college  for  the  liberal  and  practical  educa- 
tion of  the  industrial  classes. 

The  state  of  Illinois,  in  18G7,  invested  in  the  Illinois  Industrial  Uni- 
versity all  the  right,  title  and  interest  of  the  state  in  and  to  the  land 
scrip  issued  by  the  United  States,  as  trustee  for  the  state,  to  carry  out 
the  design  of  the  United  States  law. 

In  addition  to  this  property,  the  university  holds  in  trust  for  the  state 
the  donation  made  by  Champaign  county,  to  secure  the  location  of  the 
institution  at  that  point,  the  nominal  value  of  which  is  $150,000  ;  but 
the  actual  value,  very  much  less.  Part  of  this  donation  consisted  in 
$100,000  in  Champaign  county  bonds,  due  and  payable  in  ten  years,  and 
bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  United  States,  in  making  the  aforesaid  grant,  provided  by  law 
that  no  portion  of  the  said  fund  nor  the  interest  thereon  shall  be  applied, 
—12 
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directly  or  indirectly,  under  any  j^retense  whatever,  to  the  purchase, 
erection,  preservation  or  repair  of  auy  building  or  buildings. 

Two  courses,  therefore,  were  open  to  the  state,  in  the  matter  of  fur- 
nishing buildings  for  the  use  of  the  university,  namely :  to  requii-e  the 
institution  to  erect  buildings  with  the  proceeds  of  the  Champaign  county 
donation,  or  to  make  appropriations  directly,  for  this  purpose,  from  the 
state  treasury. 

The  last  General  Assembly  made  an  appropriation  of  $75,000  "for  the 
erection  of  a  main  building,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  when  completed."  No  allusion  is  made,  in  the  act, 
to  the  Champaign  county  bonds  in  the  j)ossession  of  the  institution,  and 
the  trustees  regard  the  language  employed  as  a  virtual  pledge  of  the 
faith  of  the  state  for  an  additional  appropriation  of  $75,000,  when  re- 
quired. Application  was  made  to  the  last  Assembly,  at  its  adjourned 
session,  for  the  approi^riation  of  the  second  $75,000,  and  the  request  was 
refused. 

The  building,  however,  was  in  such  a  state  of  partial  completion  as  to 
make  it  absolutely  necessary  to  proceed  with  the  work  upon  it,  and  carry 
it  at  least  to  the  point  of  inclosure  and  roofing.  The  trustees  proceeded 
to  inclose  it,  using  for  this  purpose  the  money  obtained  by  the  exchange 
of  $00,000  Champaign  county  bonds  for  $60,000  Illinois  sixes,  belonging 
to  the  endowment  fimd. 

The  present  application  is  for  the  replacing  of  this  amount  by  funds 
from  the  treasury  of  the  state,  and  for  a  further  appropriation  for  the 
completion  of  the  building,  and  for  heating  apparatus,  furniture  and  fix- 
tures, to  fit  it  for  use. 

On  the  hypothesis  that  the  faith  of  the  state  is  pledged  to  the  univer- 
sity, as  the  trustees  understand  it  to  be,  the  request  appears  to  be  rea- 
sonable and  just. 

We  wish  it  to  be  understood  that,  in  view  of  the  past  action  of  the 
General  Assembly,  we  favor  the  application  made  by  the  imiversity  for 
further  state  aid  in  the  erection  of  this  building,  in  the  form  in  which  it 
is  requested  by  the  trustees,  namely :  $25,000  for  building,  with  the 
amount  asked  for  heating,  furnishing,  etc.,  in  1873 ;  and  the  remaining 
$50,000  for  completing  the  payments  on  building,  in  1874. 
•  But  the  act  creating  the  board  requires  us  to  rei)ort  to  the  General 
Assembly  the  residt  of  our  investigation  and  our  own  opinions  and  con- 
clusions, relating  to  the  whole  subject  of  the  state  institutions,  their 
management  and  their  necessities.  Under  this  act  we  are  comj>elled  to 
speak  of  a  certain  transaction  which  the  authorities  of  the  university  re- 
gard as  legitimate — and  of  their  honesty  of  purpose  in  it  we  have  no 
doubt — but  we  dissent  both  from  the  action  taken  and  from  the  ground 
of  it. 
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In  the  schedule  of  donations  made  by  Champaign  county  to  the  state, 
to  secure  the  location  of  the  university  at  Urbana,  one  of  the  items 
named  is, 

Freights  by  I.  C.  R.  E S50,  000 

After  the  location  had  been  made,  the  trustees  approached  the  I.  0. 
E.  E.  yvith  a  proposition  that,  inasmuch  as  this  donation  would  be  worth 
more  to  the  university  in  its  infancy,  as  an  aid  to  its  establishment,  than 
at  any  future  time,  the  road  sliould  allow  them  the  amount  of  all  freights 
sliipped  to  Champaign,  until  the  whole  should  be  paid.  This  proposi- 
tion was  met  by  a  refusal,  and  a  statement  that  the  subscription  was 
designed  to  include  freights  on  materials  shipped  for  the  use  of  the  uni- 
versity, and  nothing  else. 

In  the  contract  with  the  builder  (E.  F.  Gehlman),  therefore,  in  order 
to  secure  the  benefit  of  the  I.  C.  11.  E.  subscriptiou,  the  uuiversity  stipu- 
lated that  it  "should  x)ay  for  the  transi)ortation  of  all  stone,  lumber, 
lime,  iron  and  other  materials  which  may  run  over  the  line  of  the  I.  C. 
E.  E."  Under  this  stipulation,  Mr.  Gehlman's  contract  was  for  materials 
furnished  and  labor  performed,  exclusive  of  the  freights  herein  referred 
to.  We  regard  this  provision  of  the  contract  as  eminently  wise  and 
proper. 

In  the  act  appropriating  seventj^-five  thousand  dollars  for  building, 
no  reference  is  made  to  the  subject  of  freights,  nor  to  the  donation  of  the 
I.  C.  E.  E.  We  take  it  for  granted  that  the  attention  of  the  General 
Assembly  was  not  directed  to  it. 

The  trustees  have  construed  the  silence  of  the  law  as  authorizing  them 
to  charge  the  amount  of  free  freight  received  from  the  I.  C.  E.  E.  to 
building  account,  as  one  of  the  items  of  the  cost  of  building ;  they  have 
included  it  in  the  statements  filed  with  the  auditor  of  public  accounts, 
as  vouchers  for  the  expenditure  of  the  seventy-five  thousand  dollars 
aijpropriated  by  the  General  Assembly ;  and  ha^e  thus  drawn  from  the 
state  treasury  seven  thousand  dollars,  in  addition  to  sixty-eight  thou- 
sand dollars  j^aid  to  Mr.  Gehlman,  under  his  contract,  which  seven 
thousand  dollars  they  have  applied  to  the  purchase  of  apparatus  and 
machinery. 

The  \iew  taken  by  them  is,  that  altliough  no  money  was  paid  out  for 
I.  C.  E.  E.  freights,  yet  the  amount  saved  to  the  state  was  a  diminution 
of  the  Champaign  county  donation  to  that  extent,  and  that  equity  re- 
quired the  state  to  reimburse  that  donation  by  pacing  the  whole  cost  of 
buildiug,  including  what  the  state  would  have  been  compelled  to  pay, 
but  for  this  subscription  by  the  I.  C.  E.  E. 

Without  questioning  the  integrity  of  the  trustees  in  this  transaction, 
we  think  that  the  policy  thus  inaugurated  is  wroug  in  principle  and 
injurious  to  the  interests  both  of  the  university  and  of  the  state.  If  the 
Champaign  county   donation  were  the  property  of  the  donors,  held  in 
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trust  for  them  by  tlie  state,  (and  tliis  is  a  claim  wliich  lias  been  ad- 
vanced), or  if  the  university  were  an  independent  corporation,  with 
property  of  its  own,  to  which  the  state  had  no  claim,  then  there  might 
be  a  divei'sity  of  interests  and  of  rights  on  the  part  of  the  institution 
and  of  the  state.  But  the  university  is  the  creature  and  agent  of  the 
state ;  it  has  no  independent  rights  or  powers ;  and  without  express 
authority  from  the  state  to  use  for  other  purjioses  money  appropriated 
for  building,  this  action  appears  to  us  to  have  been  an  assumption  of 
jurisdiction  and  a  real  though  unintentional  violation  of  the  constitution 
and  the  law. 

The  error,  however,  has  w^orked  no  serious  detriment  to  the  state,  if 
it  is  not  allowed  to  become  a  precedent.  The  money  drawn  w^as  all 
honestly  expended  for  the  benefit  of  the  university,  and  is  accounted  for 
on  its  books. 

We  cannot  regard  our  duty  as  fully  discharged  without  calling  atten- 
tion to  financial  embarrassments,  arising  in  part  from  the  loose  manner 
in  which  the  contract  for  this  building  was  drawn,  out  of  which  litiga- 
tion is  likely  to  grow,  and  which  will  probably  require  legislative  investi- 
gation, such  as  we  have  not  been  able  to  give. 

The  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
prefers  a  request  for  $800  for  relaying  fl[oors,  $3,850  for  renewing  the 
roof,  $1,400  for  repairing  the  centre  building  and  north  wing,  $3,717  20 
for  the  piu'chase  of  additional  beds  and  bedding  for  the  increased  num- 
ber of  pupils  in  attendance,  and  $1,200  for  a  receiving  vault,  which  it  is 
proposed  to  build  in  the  Diamond  Grove  Cemetery,  for  the  use  of  all  the 
state  institutions. 

The  last  item  is,  in  our  opinion,  an  unnecessary  appropriation.  The 
reasonableness  and  immediate  necessity  of  the  others  will  be  apparent, 
we  think,  to  any  one  who  examines  the  condition  of  the  premises. 

The  trustees  also  ask  for  $100,000  with  which  to  enlarge  the  institu- 
tion, by  building  a  new  chapel  and  school  house,  $17,000  for  heating 
apparatus,  including  a  new  boiler  house  and  boilers,  and  $2,500  for  a 
laundry. 

From  our  first  visit  to  this  establishment  we  have  been  impressed 
with  the  insufficiency  of  its  accommodations  for  so  large  a  number  of 
pupils,  and  every  year  the  fact  becomes  more  palpable,  as  the  number 
steadily  increases.  A  building  designed  for  two  hundred  is  made  to 
hold  three  hundred,  to  the  detriment  of  the  health  and  especially  of  the 
discipline  of  the  institution.  On  the  male  side,  in  the  dormitories,  the 
boys  are  so  crowded  that  they  are  comx)elled  in  many  cases  to  sleep  two 
in  a  single  bed,  and  four  rows  of  beds  in  a  room,  while  many  of  them 
XJass  the  night  in  the  halls.  The  dining  room  will  not  seat  the  whole 
school  at  one  time,  and  about  sixty  of  the  pupils  have  to  eat  at  a  second 
table.    The  school  rooms  and  chapel  are  almost  equally  crowded.  Indeed, 
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all  the  parts  of  the  establishment  are  adjusted  to  a  scale  of  two  hundred, 
and  the  presence  of  three  hundred  strains  the  working  capacity  of  the 
institution  to  the  utmost,  producing;  daily  and  universal  friction,  and  in- 
creasing the  cost  as  well  as  the  diiliculty  of  supervision. 

But  whether  the  enlargement  of  the  present  institution  is  the  correct 
solution  of  the  difficulty,  is  another  fjuestion. 

Three  methods  of  obtaining  relief  have  been  suggested.  One  of 
these — the  removal  of  the  institution  from  Jacksonville  altogether — has 
already  been  rejected  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  need  not  be  further 
discussed. 

The  second  ijlan  is  that  suggested  by  the  trustees,  namely  :  enlarge- 
ment. After  devoting  a  good  deal  of  careful  attention  to  this  i)roposi- 
tion,  we  are  not  favora])ly  imi^ressed  with  it.  It  is  proposed  to  place  a 
third  building,  of  awkward  shape  and  dimensions,  (enfolding  the  rear 
building  between  projecting  wings,)  in  the  centre  of  the  open  space  be- 
tween the  present  front  and  rear  buildings,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pro- 
duce a  sombre  and  unnatural  effect,  by  the  exclusion  of  the  sunlight  and 
the  free  air.  Whether  the  proposed  extension  can  be  erected  for 
$100,000,  is,  in  oiu' judgment  doubtful,  though  we  understand  that  esti- 
mates of  its  cost  have  been  prepared,  which  ought  perhaps  to  dispel  our 
doubts.  But  the  i)rincipal  objections  to  enlargement  are  founded  upon 
the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  deaf  mute  pupils,  from  year  to  year. 
Taking  the  rate  of  increase  during  the  past  ten  years  as  the  basis  of 
calculation,  at  the  expiration  of  the  next  ten  years  there  will  be  five 
hundred  deaf  and  dumb  children  at  school  in  Illinois.  The  maximum 
mmiber  who  ever  ought  to  be  in  one  institution,  is  not  over  two  hundred 
and  fifty  or  three  hundred ;  and  if  the  existing  institution  were  enlarged 
to-day,  it  would  either  be  larger  than  it  shoidd  be,  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  inmates,  or  it  would  not  be  large  enough  to  meet  the  demand  upon 
it.  In  ten  years,  there  will  be  of  necessity,  two  institutions  of  this  class 
in  the  state,  and  both  of  them  will  be  filled.  With  this  certainty  before 
us,  we  regard  it  as  exceedingly  unwise  to  make  temporary,  rather  than 
permanent  provision  for  the  wants  of  the  immediate  future.  Besides, 
we  are  thoroughly  convinced  that  eidargement  in  one  dei)artment  of  the 
institution  will  necessitate  enlargement  in  all ;  that  all  the  parts  of  it 
will  require  to  be  readjusted,  and  proportioned  to  each  other ;  that  this 
will  involve  tearing  down  and  rebuilding,  at  an  expense  greater  than 
that  of  building  from  the  foundation ;  and  that  the  final  result  will  be 
unsatisfactory  to  the  authorities  in  charge  and  to  the  peojde  of  the  state. 
Against  these  objections,  we  see  no  valid  and  weighty  arguuient  upon 
the  other  side,  except  the  difficulty  of  rising  to  a  comprehension  of  the 
situation  and  its  necessities,  on  the  part  of  persons  whose  sux)posed 
interests  may  affect  theii-  opinion. 
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The  third  method,  and  in  our  judgment,  the  true  one,  is  division,  or 
the  building  of  a  second  institution,  at  some  other  point.  We  suggest, 
though  with  diffidence,  the  propriety  of  making  an  appropriation,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  School  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  for  the  selection  and 
purchase  of  a  site,  and  the  preparation  of  plans  and  specifications  to  he 
submitted  to  the  governor  for  his  approA^al.  A  further  appropriation,  of 
"whatever  amount  may  be  necessary  for  the  erection  and  equipment  of 
an  entirely  new  institution  would  obviate  all  the  objections  urged  against 
the  i)roposition  of  the  trustees,  and  the  pro\dsion  made,  would  be  per- 
manent in  its  nature. 

The  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  asks  for 
$125,000  for  the  comiiletion  of  the  centre  and  east  wing. 

If  the  present  location  is  regarded  by  the  General  Assembly  as  suit- 
able to  be  permanently  retained  as  the  site  of  this  institution,  certainly 
the  building  ought  to  be  completed,  as  soon  as  is  practicable ;  but  we 
have  always  been  of  the  opinion  that  the  rebuilding  on  this  site  was  an 
original  error  of  judgment,  and  that  it  can  only  be  rectified  by  the  sale 
of  the  site  and  premises,  whenever  a  purchaser  can  be  found.  Our 
principal  objection  to  the  location  is  its  proximity  to  the  junction  of 
several  raih-oads,  which  have  already  encroached  ujjon  the  premises, 
and  the  force  of  this  objection  wiU  be  felt  more  and  more,  every  year. 

The  Noemax,  Univeesity  asks  for  a  special  appropriation  of  $6,000 
■with  which  to  perfect  the  heating  and  ventilation  of  the  building  now 
occupied.  The  last  General  Assembly  appropriated  $4,000,  which  was 
not  sufficient,  and  was  not  used — $10,000  being  the  estimated  cost  of 
this  improvement. 

The  Hospital  foe,  the  Insane,  at  Jacksonville,  wishes  $1,000  with 
which  to  purchase  additional  beds ;  and  the  Soldiees'  Oephans'  HoiiE 
asks  for  $1,000  for  the  purchase  of  a  library.  We  think  that  with  econ- 
omy these  purchases  can  be  made  from  the  current  expense  fund  with- 
out a  special  appropriation. 

It  will  be  seen  upon  examination  that  according  to  this  statement  the 
applications  of  the  state  institutions  for  appropriations  have  been  di- 
vided by  us  into  four  classes. 

Class  First — Appropriations  for  ciu'rent  expenses,  $151,000,  or  with 
the  addition  of  various  items  included  in  the  preceding  statement,  such 
as  the  interest  of  the  college  and  seminary  fund  for  the  Normal  Univer- 
sity, etc.,  $463,705  per  annum,  as  stated  in  a  preceding  table,  page  109. 

Class  tSecond — Appropriations  for  completing  buildings  now  in  course 
of  erection  and  for  other  extraordinary  expenses  of  immediate  and  i)res- 
sing  necessity,  $445,742,  payable  out  of  the  funds  in  the  state  treasury 
in  1873. 
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Class  Third — Appropriations  for  the  completion  and  erection  of  new 
bnildings,  and  for  other  extraordinary  expenses  of  less  immediate  neces- 
sity, $725,025,  which  will  require  an  increase  of  the  tax  levy  in  1873, 
before  they  can  be  granted. 

Class  Fourth — Appropriations  of  doubtful  expediency  at  present, 
$169,288. 

The  total  footing  of  these  four  classes,  including  appropriations  for 
current  exi)enses  for  two  years  is  $2,207, ()4.  If  to  this  amount  be 
added  $6,915  necessary  to  square  the  books  of  the  Normal  University, 
and  $17,500  increase  in  the  annual  expense  of  the  two  new  insane  asy- 
lums, after  the  completion  of  the  centre  buildings  respectively,  the  total 
will  be  between  $2,290,000  and  $2,300,000. 

Table. 


Institution. 

Class  First. 

Class  Second. 

Class  Third. 

Class  Fourth. 

Deaf  and  Dumb 

In.sane  Hospital 

Blind 

iJ7-2,  000  00 
120,000  00 
17,  500  00 
■=^1(),  000  00 
»4,  000  00 
52,  000  00 
4,  500  00 
25,  0(10  00 
15,001)  00 
150,  000  00 
;,45,  0(0  00 
10,  000  00 

|9,  767  00 

1119,  500  00 

$1,  200  00 
1  000  00 

125,  000  00 

C,  000  00 

190,  000  00 

6,  000  00 
10,  000  00 

1  000  00 

54,  550  00 
45,  000  00 
80,  000  00 
9!),  000  00 
13l,4-:i5  00 
10,  000  00 

50,  000  00 
30,  000  00 



5  088  23 

161,000  00 

186,  525  00 
18,  000  00 

Eye  and  Ear 

Total 

$451,  000  00 

$445,  742  00 

$725,  025  00 

1169,  288  23 

*  In  addition  to  the  intere.st  on  the  college  and  seminary  fund,  and  §6,  915  for  deficiency, 
t  $02,  500  after  completion  of  centre  building. 
1 150,  000  after  completion  of  centre  building. 

We  have  not  thought  it  to  be  our  duty  to  advise  the  General  Assem- 
bly how  much  or  how  little  of  this  amount  should  be  voted  by  them ; 
but  simply  to  indicate  where  a  reduction  may  judiciously  be  made,  if 
the  appropriation  of  the  entire  amount  be  deemed  unadvisable. 


The  aggregate  sum  asked  by  the  state  institutions,  is  undoubtedly 
large.  But  we  call  the  attention  both  of  legislators  and  of  tax-payers 
to  the  following  arguments  for  an  enlightened  liberality  in  the  direction 
of  public  charity. 

(1.)  The  number  of  unfortunates  in  the  state — ^blind,  deaf,  insane  and 
idiotic — cannot  fall  far  short  of  ten  thousand.  These  persons  must 
either  be  left  to  perish,  or  they  must  be  cared  for,  somewhere — at  home, 
or  in  county  almshouses,  or  by  the  state.  Whatever  method  of  caring 
for  them  is  adopted,  they  are  in  any  case  a  source  of  expense  and  a 
drain  upon  the  resources  of  the  commonwealth.  The  (]uestion  of  ap- 
propriations is  simply  one  of  method — whether  state  aid  is  more  eco- 
nomical and  efficient  than  private  or  county  relief.  As  to  this  i)oint,  we 
regard  the  policy  of  the  state  as  settled  by  the  past  action  of  the  Gen- 
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eral  Assembly,  wliieli  has  received  the  sanction  of  popnLar  approval, 
and  is  snstuined  by  the  exi)ei'ieuce  and  example  of  all  the  older  states  of 
the  nnion.  Witli  regard  to  the  insane  especially,  the  principle  ennucia- 
ted  by  Horace  Maim,  tliat  they  are  the  wards  of  the  state  api)ears 
to  be  thoronghly  inwrought  into  the  popular  thought  and  legislation  of 
the  age.  But  the  same  principle  is  equally  applicable  to  the  deaf,  the 
blind  and  the  idiotic;  and  in  some  of  the  states,  the  written  constitution 
makes  provision  for  all  these  classes  by  the  legislature,  from  year  to 
year,  a  matter  not  of  choice  but  of  obligation. 

(2.)  It  might  possibly  be  shown  that  private  and  county  relief  cost 
less,  in  dollars  and  cents,  than  state  aid ;  but  it  certaiidy  can  be  shown, 
that  state  aid  is  many  times  more  efficient  and  remunerative.  Cook 
county  is  the  only  county  in  the  state  of  Illinois,  which  has  made  formal 
provision  for  the  treatment  of  insanity,  and  compared  with  the  insane 
asylums  supported  by  the  different  states,  in  all  parts  of  our  land,  the 
Cook  County  Insane  Asylum  cannot  take  rank  as  anything  higher  than 
second  or  third  class,  if  so  high  5  while  in  an  ordinary  almshouse,  the 
insane  are  victims  of  the  most  shameful  neglect.  The  blind,  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  the  idiotic  cannot  be  educated,  without  the  intervention 
of  state  institutions. 

(3.)  Any  attempt  to  estimate  the  pecuniary  results  of  state  aid  can 
only  be  an  approximation  to  the  truth.  But  the  education  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  and  of  the  blind,  is  a  pecuniary  gain,  in  so  far  as  it  enables 
these  classes  to  defray  the  cost  of  their  own  support  by  their  own  labor. 
The  exi)eriment  of  special  training  for  idiots  is  still  in  its  infancy,  and 
we  cannot  yet  definitely  estimate  the  result.  The  annual  saving  to  the 
community  effected  by  hospitals  for  the  insane,  expensive  as  these  in- 
stitution are,  is  innnense.  A  calculation  of  the  pecuniary  benefit  of  the 
hospital  at  Jacksonville,  given  in  detail  in  the  last  report  of  this  board, 
upon  recognized  principles,  shows  that  the  money  value  to  society  of  the 
patients  restored  to  health  by  this  agency,  foots  up  somewhere  between 
five  and  ten  millions  of  dollars  in  excess  of  aU  that  has  been  expended 
upon  the  institution,  for  land,  building  and  current  support.  In  general, 
we  may  safely  say  that  the  public  institutions  of  Illinois  have  many 
times  repaid  their  cost,  as  a  cash  investment. 

(4.)  The  true  ^dew  of  these  charitable  institutions  is,  that  they  are 
of  the  nature  of  all  insurance  against  disaster.  Every  man  is  liable  to 
misfortune  in  his  own  person  or  in  the  person  of  his  family.  The  tax 
imposed  for  the  support  of  public  charity  is  a  premium  for  insurance 
ao-ainst  such  a  calamity^the  only  difierence  between  this  premium  and 
one  for  protection  against  loss  by  fire,  being  that  that  is  voluntary,  while 
this  is  compulsory.  In  both  cases,  he  who  derives  no  direct  personal 
benefit  from  the  payment  of  Ms  premium  is  more  fortunate  than  the 
man  w^ho  docs.    But  in  both  cases,  also,  the  insured  are  interested  to 
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see  tliat  the  pro^^sion  made  is  snflEicient,  and  of  the  best  character,  at 
the  least  relative  cost.  Insurance,  however,  is  the  i^rincipal  considera- 
tion, and  the  question  of  cost,  however  important  in  itself,  is  after  all 
of  secondary  consequence. 

(5.)  The  relief  of  suffering  by  the  sj'stem  of  jmblic  charity  does  not 
merely  extend  to  the  individual  sufferers,  but  to  their  families  and 
friends.  ^Mien  we  consider  how  manj'  sufferers  there  are  in  a  great 
state  like  this,  and  hoAv  extensive  must  be  the  circle  of  those  dependent 
upon  or  connected  with  them,  we  begin  to  see  what  a  multitude  of  per- 
sons are  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  the  system. 

(6.)  Finally,  while  the  amounts  necessary  for  the  support  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  public  institutions  are  large  in  themselves,  they  are  small, 
in  comparison  with  the  population  and  wealth  of  the  state.  The  entire 
sum  now  asked,  if  every  penny  of  it  were  granted,  for  the  next  two  years, 
woidd  cost  the  people  of  Illinois  less  than  fifty  cents  each  j^er  annum. 
It  is  not  the  state  government  which  is  oppressive  to  the  taxpayers  of 
Illinois,  but  the  extravagance  of  many  of  the  counties,  cities  and  towns. 

While  we  thus  advocate  an  enlightened  liberahty  toward  the  public 
institutions  of  the  state,  believing  that  the  expenditure  of  a  portion  of 
the  surplus  accumulations  of  the  public,  every  year,  for  j^ublic  nses,  by 
public  authority,  is  a  wise  and  just  policy,  to  which  we  owe  much  of  our 
general  prosperity  and  advanced  civilization ;  yet,  on  tlie  other  hand, 
we  are  con\inced  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  institutions  (as  of  all  other 
state  officials,)  to  exercise  the  strictest  economy  in  the  expenditure  of 
public  funds,  and  of  the  state  to  insist  upon  the  most  rigid  accountability 
for  every  dollar  appropriated. 

There  are  many  ways  m  which  the  money  taken  from  the  pockets  of 
the  people  by  taxation  may  be  foolishly  squandered :  in  the  granting  of 
excessive  salaries,  in  imnecessary  or  useless  i)urchases,  in  the  i)ayment 
of  exorbitant  prices,  and  in  extravagant  and  ostentatious  ornamenta- 
tion and  display,  or  needless  luxury  in  living.  The  money  disbursed  by 
an  agent  is  not  his  own  ;  losses  from  mismanagement  fall  not  upon  him- 
self, but  upon  his  principal ;  and  when  that  principal  is  not  an  indi%adual, 
but  a  community,  numbering  two  and  a  half  million  soids,  the  loss  to 
each  one  is  ordinarily  so  trilling,  that  the  careless  delinquent  is  secure 
against  deser^^ed  punishment.  Hence,  there  is  ahvays  a  tendency  to 
extravagance  in  the  expenditure  of  public  money,  even  Avhere  there  is 
no  reason  to  suspect  dishonesty. 

But  extravagance  is  often  the  outward  sign  of  hidden  corruption. 

The  public  money  may  be  directly  or  indirectly  stolon,  and  the  fact  be 

well  concealed  from  observation.     One  method  is  by  the  purchase  of 

supphes,  and  their  conversion  to  private  uses ;  another  is  by  duplicated 

or  fraudulent  vouchers  ;  but  the  most  common  is  by  a  corrupt  agi'eement 

between  a  purchasing  agent  and  the  party  from  whom  pui'chases  are 
—13 
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made,  to  pay  a  larger  price  for  supplies  j)urcliased  than  their  actual 
value,  and  di^ide  the  excess,  thus  securing  a  receipt  in  due  form  as  a 
voucher  for  the  expenditure,  while  a  secret  discount  from  the  face  of  the 
bill  is  allowed,  at  the  time  of  settlement,  so  that  the  state  pays  more  for 
what  it  receives  than  it  would  have  paid,  but  for  the  infidehty  of  its 
agent.  Or  it  may  be,  that  instead  of  a  cash  discount,  other  privileges 
are  given  to  the  purchasing  agent,  to  induce  him  to  pay  excessive  i)rices, 
such  as  the  use  of  money  as  a  loan,  without  interest,  or  a  protitable 
partnership  in  some  paying  business,  or  frequent  i)resents,  of  greater  or 
less  value,  or  the  privilege  of  buying  goods  for  his  personal  use,  at  cost. 
Where  the  parties  to  the  transaction  are  sure  enough  of  each  other,  the 
excessive  prices  paid  may  be  concealed,  by  a  fictitious  statement  of  the 
quantitj^  or  quality  of  the  articles  paid  for,  or  an  article  of  one  descrip- 
tion may  be  entered  on  the  bill  under  a  false  name,  as  an  article  of  an- 
other. These  peculations  are  dangerous,  but  difficult  of  detection  ;  and 
the  oidy  security  against  them  consists  in  a  thorough  system  of  checks, 
and  constant  vigilance. 

We  have  no  reason  to  think  that  any  of  the  public  institutions  of  this 
state  are  managed ,  at  present,  with  anything  but  the  most  scruim- 
lous  integrity.  There  have  been  instances  of  a  lack  of  this  admirable 
quality,  in  the  past  history  of  some  of  them. 

But  an  examination  of  the  system  of  accounts  and  checks  in  use  in  our 
public  institutions  will  show,  that  it  is  far  from  affording  any  sufficient 
means  of  detecting  frauds  that  may  be  perpetrated. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  uniformity  in  the  accounts  kept.  Each 
institution  has  its  own  system  of  books  and  accounts,  its  own  method  of 
making  purchases  and  paying  indebtedness,  its  ownway  of  auditing  and 
allowing  bills  rendered,  its  own  style  of  vouchers,  its  own  classification 
of  exijenditures,  and  its  own  mode  of  drawing  money  from  the  treasury 
of  the  state.  A  dozen  difierent  sets  of  books,  kept  in  a  dozen  different 
ways,  at  a  dozen  difierent  points,  cannot  be  subjected  to  a  satisfactory 
examination,  even  by  this  commission,  much  less  by  a  committee  of  the 
General  Assembly;  and  occasional  partial  examinations  are  almost 
worse  than  none. 

It  is  true  that  the  last  Assembly  required  most  of  the  institutions  to 
file  vouchers,  approved  by  the  governor,  with  the  auditor  of  public  ac- 
counts ;  but  practically  this  is  the  slightest  possible  check,  for  the  reason 
that  the  examination  of  the  vouchers  is  a  mere  form.  Without  a 
special  clerk,  a  record  of  vouchers  x>reviously  approved,  and  a  reference 
in  case  of  uncertainty  to  the  vouchers  on  file,  the  governor  knows  al- 
most as  little  of  the  financial  condition  and  history  of  an  institution, 
after  glancing  over  the  file  of  receipted  bills  handed  to  him  for  his  ap- 
proval, as  he  did  before ;    and  the  auditor  depends  entirely  upon  the 
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gOYernor's  examination,  so  that  lie  scarcely  gives  the  matter  a  second 
thought. 

But  if  we  press  our  examination  of  the  accounts  of  the  institutions 
still  closer,  we  discover  many  things  which  are  at  least  open  to  criti- 
cism. 

The  money  appropriated  by  the  General  Assembly  is  often  made  pay- 
able in  advance,  in  large  sums;  this  money  is  deposited  in  x>rivate  banks, 
where  it  lies,  subject  to  use  for  private  gain,  until  the  end  of  the  quarter, 
when  it  is  paid  out,  and  immediately  replaced  from  the  treasury  of  the 
state  ;  so  that  it  makes  a  large  standing  addition  to  the  available  re- 
sources of  the  bank  where  it  is  deposited.  The  state,  of  course,  takes 
the  risk  of  losing  the  entire  amount,  in  case  of  incompetency  or  want  of 
integrity  on  the  part  of  the  bank  in  wliich  its  money  is  deposited,  as  was 
the  case  at  Pontiac. 

Every  institution  has  to  contend  with  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  town  where  it  is  located,  that  in  some  way  and  for  some 
reason  they  have  a  special  interest  in  it,  and  are  entitled  to  exercise 
special  control  over  its  affairs.  There  is  a  constant  effort,  conscious  or 
unconscious,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  compel  the  officers  of  each  institution 
to  "  run  "  it,  as  it  is  called,  in  local  interests,  instead  of  in  tlie  interest  of 
the  tax-payers  of  the  whole  state. 

This  is  especially  true  of  all  new  institutions,  and  of  all  institutions 
whose  location  has  been  determined  by  an  accepted  bid  for  location.  In 
such  a  case,  the  bidders  feel  that  they  have  a  right  to  receive  their 
money  back,  in  the  shape  of  larger  profits  than  the  public  interest  will 
allow  to  be  paid. 

The  superintendent  of  a  public  institution  becomes  a  citizen  of  the  par- 
ticular comniunity  in  which  his  lot  is  cast.  He  forms  strong  local  attach- 
ments and  connexions.  These  are  often  abused,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
state,  and  of  the  unfortunate  classes  themselves,  by  designing  men, 
uiion  whom  he  is  to  a  certain  extent  dei)endent,  at  least  for  comfort  in 
life  ;  in  order  to  promote  the  wealth  and  financial  ijrosperity  of  a  given 
locality.  Should  he  form  an  independent  judgment  and  take  an  inde- 
pendent counse,  he  is  at  once  accused|of  not  being  loyal  to  local  interests, 
and  his  position  becomes  exceedingly  uncomfortable. 

The  residt  is,  that  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  his  neighbors,  every  su- 
perintendent is  tempted  to  make  all  his  purchases  in  the  home  market, 
regardless  of  cost ;  to  buy  at  retail,  and  deal  with  everybody  in  town, 
for  the  sake  of  local  popularity ;  to  pay  very  liberal  prices ;  to  be  a  little 
careless  as  to  weights  and  measurements,  as  well  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
goods  purchased  :  and  all  this,  without  the  slightest  conscious  depar- 
ture from  absolute  integrity. 

When  the  trustees,  or  a  majority  of  them,  are  residents  of  the  commu- 
nity where  an  institution  is  located,  or  closely  connected  with  it  in  inter- 
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est,  the  superiutendent  is  likely  to  become  a  mere  cipher,  an  instrumeut 
in  their  hands. 

To  guard  against  the  evils  of  which  we  speak,  the  law  provides  that  aU 
accounts  shall  he  audited  by  trustees,  before  payment;  but  in  some  of 
the  institutions,  no  attention  whatever  is  paid  to  this  requirement,  and  in 
others,  it  is  practically  evaded  by  granting  the  superintendent  a  large 
contingent  fund,  or  aUowing  him  to  draw  contingent  checks  upon  the 
treasurer. 

It  is  also  necessary,  to  protect  the  state,  that  every  institution  should 
have  a  store-keeper,  wlio  shaU  be  held  responsible  for  the  receipt  and 
issue  of  all  suppUes,  of  every  descrii)tion ;  who  shall  be  required  to  re- 
ceive no  goods  not  accompanied,  at  the  time  of  dehvery,  by  a  descriptive 
invoice ;  to  correct  aU  errors  in  the  invoice,  immediately ;  to  compare 
purchases  with  the  invoices,  both  as  to  quantity  aud  quality  5  to  keep  a 
complete  record  both  of  receijjts  and  disbursements  of  stores ;  to  take 
inventories  from  time  to  time,  of  stock  on  hand  ;  and  to  countersign  all 
bills  presented  for  payment,  after  comparing  them  with  the  invoices, 
which  should  be  filed  and  permanently  preserved. 

The  liuancial  records  of  a  imblic  institution,  in  order  to  their  complete- 
ness, perspicuity  and  accuracy,  should  embrace, 

(1.)  A  perfect  list  of  moneys  received,  from  every  source,  with  the 
dated,  consideration,  and  name  of  the  party  from  whom  received. 

(2.)  A  complete  list  of  purchases,  in  the  form  of  invoices  or  pass- 
books. 

(3.)  A  comi)lete  list  of  bills  rendered  by  parties  with  whom  transac- 
tions are  had. 

(4.)     A  complete  list  of  payments,  by  check  or  draft. 

(5.)    A  complete  record  of  the  con sumiition  of  stores. 

By  deducting  the  total  footing  of  the  invoices  on  file  from  the  total 
footing  of  bills  rendered,  we  ascertain  the  amount  of  bills  outstandmg ; 
by  deducting  the  total  footing  of  payments  by  check  or  draft  from  the 
footing  of  all  bills  rendered,  we  ascertain  the  amount  of  bills  unpaid ;  by 
deducting  the  same  from  the  total  cash  receipts,  we  ascertain  the  amount 
of  cash  which  should  be  on  hand,  for  the  payment  of  liabilities.  Add  to 
the  total  cash  on  hand  the  amout  due  the  institution,  and  we  ascertain 
the  available  resources.  The  record  of  consumption  of  stores  should  Ve 
kept,  as  a  check  on  extravagance  or  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  subordi- 
nates, and  to  enable  the  institution  to  defend  itself  agamst  any  allega- 
tion of  this  nature. 

Accounts  should  be  kept  in  detail. 

Accounts  should  also  be  classified,  so  as  to  show  the  amount  expended 
for  particular  articles  or  for  particular  groups  of  articles  of  a  similar  de- 
scription, such  as  furniture,  salaries,  etc.    This  classification  should  be 
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uniform  for  all  tlie  iiistitutious,  so  as  to  admit  of  a  comparison  of  ex- 
I)enses. 

Where  an  institution  is  divided  into  departments,  more  or  less  distinct 
from  each  other,  a  second  classitication  shoidd  be  required,  exhibiting 
the  expense  of  each  department  sei^arately. 

It  will  be  found  a  great  practical  convenience  to  make  the  vouchers 
and  the  checks  for  their  payment  correspond,  in  a  numerical  series. 

The  only  precise  and  trustworthy  system  of  bookkeeping  is  by  double 
entry.  The  principle  of  double  entry  book  keeping  is  very  simj)le,  and 
a  clerk  who  is  incapable  of  mastering  it  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as 
competent.  It  does  not  prevent  mistakes,  but  it  insures  their  being  dis- 
covered, and  the  difficulty  often  experienced  in  himting  an  error  upon  a 
set  of  double  entry  books  is  a  lesson  of  caution  in  making  the  entries. 

Once  a  month,  or  at  least  once  a  quarter,  all  accounts  should  be  bal- 
anced. The  outstanding  bills  should  all  be  collected,  and  a  statement 
prepared,  showing  the  total  receipts,  imrchases,  payments  and  liabili- 
ties of  the  institution  for  the  past  three  months,  with  an  account  of  stock 
on  liand,  and  an  estimate  of  the  exi>euses  of  the  next  quarter.  This 
statement  should  be  uniform  for  aU  the  institutions  in  the  state,  and  the 
classitied  items  of  expense  should  be  divided  by  the  average  attendance, 
to  show  the  cost  of  each  article  per  capita. 

A  copy  of  this  statement  should  be  regidarly  transmitted  for  the  in- 
spection of  the  governor,  and  it  should  be  acconq^anied  by  duplicate 
copies  of  all  original  vouchers  for  the  expenditure  of  money  received 
from  any  and  every  source,  whether  from  the  state  treasury  or  not.  The 
result  should  be  entered  upon  a  general  set  of  books,  kei)t  at  the  capi- 
tal; and  no  vouchers  should  be  accepted  or  approved  without  thorough 
examination,  nor  should  any  farther  sums  be  drawn  from  the  state  treas- 
ury without  such  examination  and  approval.  False  returns  should  be 
sufficient  cause  for  the  removal  of  trustees  or  of  a  superintendent. 

Without  such  thorough  inspection  of  accounts  as  is  here  proposed,  the 
state  will  always  be  liable  to  loss,  through  want  of  competency  or  of  in- 
tegrity ;  and  in  our  judgment,  such  inspection  is  the  only  safe  basis  on 
which  to  vote  the  appropriations  asked,  anu)unting  as  tliey  do,  in  the 
aggregate,  to  such  large  sums.  But  it  is  inq^ossible  for  this  board,  as  at 
present  organized,  to  act  the  part  of  a  "second  auditor"  and  discharge 
the  duties  of  that  position  with  any  approach  to  thoroughness. 
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NOTE  TO  CHAPTER  FIFTH. 
Financial  Statements  of  the  State  Institutions. 


1.     IJ^STITUTIOX  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF 
AND  DUMB,  1871. 


RECEIPTS  AND  DISBUESEMEKTS. 


1870. 

Dec.  2  . . . 

1871.  Jan.  24... 

"      April  7... 

' '      June  27.. 

"      Sept.  13.. 

"  13.. 

"  13.. 

"  13.. 

"  13.. 

"  13.. 

"  13.. 

"  13.. 

"  13.. 


To  amount  brought  up  from  last  report 

To  amount  received  from  state,  on  account  of  current  expenses,  for  quar- 
ter eudinji  Feb.  28,  1871 

To  amount  received  from  state,  interest  on  school,  college  and  seminary 

fund 

To  amount  received  from  state,  on  account  of  current  expenses,  for  quar- 
ter ending  May  31,  1871 

To  amount  received  from  state,  on  account  of  current  expenses,  for  quar- 
ter ending  August  31,  1871 

To  amount  received  from  state,  on  account  of  current  expenses,  for  quar- 
ter ending  Nov.  30,  1871 

To  amount  sundry  receipts  from  clothing 

"  "  "  "    printingofflce 

"  ' '  "  ' '    shoe  shop 

''  "  ''  "    cabinet  shop ." 

''  "  "  "    garden 

"  ''  ''  ''    scales 

"  ''  ''  ''     sewing  room 

''  ''  "  ''    miscellaneous 

Total 


Dr. 


$5,  32G  62 

14,  062  50 

2,  913  51 

14,  562  50 

14,  562  50 

14,  562  50 

933  44 

676  98 

812  66 

221  00 

34  28 

56  22 

4  33 

232  47 


8,  961  51 


CONTEA    CE. 


Household  Expenses. 

Beef,  fresh,  28,438  lbs 

Beef  corned,  7,277  lbs 

Beef  dried,  72  lbs 

Ham,  275  lbs 

Tongues,  3 

Turkey,  746  lbs 

Cliicken,  24  doz 

Pish,  fresli  and  salt 

Flour,  212  hbls 

Meal,  16  bush 

Buckwheat  and  Graham 

Crackers,  4.t1  lbs 

Cheese,  257  lbs 

Butter,  5.4S4  lbs , 

Eggs,  1,101  doz 

Sugar,  6,838  lbs 

Coffee,   1,279  lbs 

Tea ,  1 59  1 1)8 

Honey,  63  lbs 

Kice,  140  lbs 

Beans,  17i  bush 

Potatoes,  250^  bush 

Pumpkins,  3 

Homin V,  200  lbs 

Salt,  7i  bbls 

Spices 

Hops,  yeast  and  extracts 

Currants,  raisins  and  citron 

Vinegar,  125  galls 

Green  and  dried  fruit 

Apple-butter.  22  galls 

Table  linen,  29i  yds 

Knives  and  forks 

Spoons 

Queensware 

Stoneware 


is, 


414  33 

616  63 

17  36 

47  31 

90 

94  36 

59  50 

285  85 

533  50 

12  80 
17  75 
41  97 
51  15 

599  47 

173  62 

916  46 

266  39 

231  80 

16  44 

15  75 

50  28 

218  58 

45 

6  15 
21  80 
77  53 
33  47 

30  35 

31  02 
203  06 

13  20 
29  25 

7  50 
19  00 
93  05 

7  50 
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Household  Expenses. — Continued. 

Tinware  and  kitchen  furniture 

TTasdiboards,  clothes  linea  and  pins 

Soft  soap 

Tubs,  -i 

Buckets,  5 

Baskets,  3 

Brooms,  1  doz 

Floor,  scrub  and  dust  brushes  and  pans 

Furniture. 

Carpeting,  mats,  matting  and  oil  cloth 

Mattresses  and  repairs 

Ticking.  4  yds 

Crash,  138  yds 

Calico,  34G  yds 

Batting,  :i61bs.» 

Domestic,  427  yds 

Chairs  and  repairs 

Stoves  and  repairs 

Salaries. 

Resident  officers  of  institution,  principal,  matron,  three  assistant  matrons  and  clerk 

Physician  and  tifteen  teachers 

Superiutendents  of  shops ■- 


Gardener,  engineer,  fireman,  watchman,  teamster,  yard-man,   porter,   baker,  three  cooks, 
one  laundress,  two  iliniug-room  girls,  three  chambermaids,  and  one  nui'se 

Fuel  and  Lights. 

"Wood,  S^  cords 

Coal,  633  tons 

Gas 

Coal  oil 

Clothing. 

Coats,  81 

Pants,  94 

Vests,  .54 

Hats.  78 

Shirts,  9 

Collars 

Suspenders,  44  prs 

Satchels,  10 

Handkerchiefs,  7  doz 

Oveialls,  2 

Sock.s,  147  prs 

Dress  goods,  179  yds 

Gingham.  106  yds 

Calico,  340  yds 

Domestic.  422  yds 

Drilling,  1yd 

Flannel,  24  yds 

Cambric,  46  yds 

Thread 

Needles,  thimbles,  hooks  and  eyes,  and  pins 

Tweed,  6  yds 

Tarn,  5h  lbs 

Gloves  and  mitts 

Boots  aiid  shoes 

Shoo  laces,  5  gi-oss 

Hoso   137  prs 

Hats,  1 

Shawls,  1 

Skirts.  5 

Shirt  fronts.  24 

Tape,  braid  and  trimming 


$94 

25 

36  93 

501 

78 

2 

00 

1 

85 

6 

00 

3 

20 

41 

55 

$10,  943  09 

2.58  93 

847  23 

1 

30 

23 

20 

41 

67 

14 

57 

74 

77 

83  35 

18 

25 

U,  363 

17 

4,  450  00 

12, 198  92 

2, 125 

00 

$18, 773  92 

4,  878  36 

»4,  878 

36 

410 

00 

1,876 

44 

989  80 

2  70 

$3, 278 

94 

397  00 

350  00 

104 

50 

69 

on 

13 

45 

25 

30 

11 

15 

8 

00 

11 

70 

2 

40 

44 

45 

52  63 

15 

31 

41 

00 

74 

00 

5 

17 

5 

37 

19 

25 

7 

90 

4 

50 

6 

83 

15 

10 

44  35 

3 

85 

33 

.50 

3 

05 

5 

.50 

5 

75 

9 

30 

22 

25 

|1,  410 

71 
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Stock  and  Stable. 

Corn,  1,095  bush 

Oats,  11-J  bush 

Hay,  20i  tous '.'."'.W.'.'.'.'.W.'.'.'.'.'.'.V.'.'.'. 

Straw .\\... 

Pasture [ 

Bran  aud  shorts 

Bull,  1 

Hogs,  1 !.!!"!!!!!;!!"!]!];!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!; 

Shoeing,  harness  and  repairs \[[\..\\\'..\. 

IXSUKANCE. 

Premium  paid  London,  Liverpool  and  Globe  Insurance  Company 

"  ' '     Merchants'  Insurance  Company 

"  ' '    State  Insurance  Company 

"  "    Republic  Insurance  Company 

• 

Lmprovements  and  Repairs. 

^faterial  and  repairs  for  heating  apparatus 

Brick,  brick-laying,  plastering  and  repairs , 

Plumbing; 

I'apcriug 

P'eiuing 

Cash  transferred  to  smoke  house  fund 

Water  Works  : 

Land  for  water  works 

Surveying  line  for  water  pipe 

"Water  i)ipe,  and  laying  same 

Opening  and  till i}i2,' ditch » 

Steam  piiniji,  boiler  and  fixtures 

Brick  and  brickwork 

Lumber 

Excavating  at  lake 

Stone  pipe 

lYeights 

Labor,  hauling,  etc 

Repairing  pumps 

Tin  pijie  and  labor 

Stock  anil  material  for  repairs,  work  done  in  cabinet  shop 

Labor,  hauling,  etc ,. 

Miscellaneous. 

Stock  and  material  for  printing  oflice 

Stock  and  material  for  shoe  shop 

Trayeliny;  expenses  of  trustees  and  others  in  service  of  institution,  and  of  indigent  pupils, 

Freight,  telegraph  and  express  charges 

Postage ; 

Starch,  U7  lbs 

Lead  pencils 

Slates,  1  (loz 

Ink,  i)ens  and  holders 

Axes  and  iiandles 

Combs  and  bi'ushes 

Garden  tools,  seeds  and  labor 

Books  and  stationery 

Matches 

Mucilage 

Blacking 

Bath  brick 

Surveying  of  old  south  wing 

Chemical  lectures 

Binding  books '. 

Butchering 

Cojiying  press 

Collection  of  .stuffed  birds 

Cuttiiis  pupils'  hair 

Ste]!  hidder 

Boat  

"Window-rods 

Stamjts 

liejiairing  scales 

Ground  rent 

"\\'"hei-l-barrow8 

Alcohol 

Door  plates 

Doctoring  horse 


$394  17 

38  94 

316  47 

3^   50 

140  00 

80  00 

50  00 

30  00 

262  37 

SI,  347  45 

75  00 

75  00 

75  00 

243  75 

1468  75 

t642  98 

470  20 

239  42 

17  40 

252  33 

212  52 

600  00 

62  50 

4,  305  82 

653  90 

1,876  73 

329  92 

411  83 

470  31 

194  50 

74  38 

640  47 

2  50 

11  70 

2,  337  29 

272  17 

ei4,  078  87 

$1,501  58 

134  28 

951  60 

263  53 

147  46 

11  40 

3  70 

1  82 

8  60 

6  90 

9  70 

795  65 

424  00 

10  70 

75 

2  60 

2  00 

72  00 

SO  00 

107  25 

20  00 

15  00 

145  50 

18  75 

4  50 

28  00 

13  00 

18  00 

15  00 

10  00 

9  75 

5  00 

9  00 

5  00 
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Miscellaneous— Continued, 

Grate  blowers 

Fountain  Jets 

Trunk  keys 

Scale  book 

Door  sprinirs 

Drugs  iiud  medicines  

Miscellaneous 


$3  75 

8  00 

2  no 

2  75 

2  00 

149  99 

199  26 

$5,  310  27 

Total  .iniDiint  receipts  brought  forward 

Total  amount  disbursements  brougbt  forward. 
By  balance 


$G8,9G1  51 


To  balance. 


§7,  107  98 


^1,  853  53 
7, 107  98 


08,961  51 


South  Wing  Fund. 

To  appropriation  from  state,  for  re-erection  of  south  wing  . 
To  cash  received  from  sale  of  old  material 


Contra  Or. 
By  cash  paid  for  removin;;  old  south  wing 

"  "    J.  Kodrigues,  for  cleanuig  brick 

"  ''    for  advertising 

"  "    David  Spencer,  for  excavating  cellar 

"  "    E.  E.  Myers,  architect ' 

"  ''    Thos.  Waddell,  superintendent  of  construction. 

''  ''    John  Carter,  for  window  pullies 

"  "    J.  T.  "Waddell,  for  can)enter  work 

' '  ' '    James  McKay,  ' '  ' '    

"    S.  W.  Breea,  "  "    

"  "    J(jhn  Goodin,   for  gas  pipe 

"  "    Howard  &  Thompson,  contractors 

By  balance 


To  balance. 


Eep.vir  Fund. 


1871.    To  balance  on  hand  at  date  of  last  report 

June  3.     To  appropriation  for  year  ending  Kov.  30,  1871 

Contra  Cr. 
By  cash  paid  IToward  &  Thompson,  for  paving  and  cementing  reservoir. 

By  cash  paid  David  Spencer,  for  grading  embankment 

By  balance 


To  balance. 


Furniture  Fund. 
To  balance  on  hand  at  date  of  last  report 


Contra  Or. 
By  cash  paid  T.  "W.  "Wright,  for  walnut  lumber. 
"  "    Robert  Elliott,  for  labor 


Printing  Fund. 

To  balance  on  hand  at  date  of  last  report 

Contra  Or. 
By  balance 

To  balance 


|45,  000  00 
326  85 


145,  326  85 


$12,449  53 


$319  94 
1,  000  00 


$158  59 


^91  61 


8:91  61 


?402  64 


1402  64 
$402  64 


1796  50 

122  00 

175  64 

552  40 

200  00 

600  00 

5  87 

80  62 

50  00 

75  00 

131  79 

30,  687  50 

12,  449  53 


^45,  326  85 


1,  0,^0  00 
111  35 
158  59 


1.  319  94 


173  53 

18  08 


$402  64 
$402  64 
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Insurance  Fund. 


To  appropriation  for  year  eniling  Nov.  30,  1871 

To  auiouiit- retunuHl  by  Republic  Insurance  Company. 

Contra  Or. 

By  cash  paid  M.  Stacy,  for  premium 

By  balance 


To  balance. 


Floouing  Fund. 


To  appropriation  from  .state 

Contra  Or. 
By  cash  paid  Tlussel  &  Brother,  for  lumber  .. 

"    M.  V.  Harbor,  for  labor 

' '    F.  Walker,  for  labor 

' '    Georpe  Monk,  for  labor 

"    J.  T.  Waddell,  for  labor 

' '   Kockwell  &  Adams,  for  nails. . . 


Library  Fund. 


To  appropriation  from  State 

Contra  Or. 

By  ca.sh  paid  Sturtevant,  for  books 

"         "    "\V.  F.  Goheen,  for  books 

By  balance 


To  balance. 


Deficiency  Fund. 

To  balance  on  hand  at  date  of  last  report 

Contra  Or. 


By  balance 


To  balance. 


Water  Fund. 

To  balance  on  hand  at  date  of  last  report 

Contra  Or. 


By  balance. 


To  balance. 


$500  on 
40  00 


$.510  00 


G5  00 


1,  200  00 


1,  200  00 
1500  00 


1500  00 


420  50 


$56  12 


%:^&  12 


$16  09 


$16  09 


$16  09 


$75  00 
465  00 


$540  00 


$634  75 
133  75 
149  50 
126  25 
120  00 
35  75 


$1,  200  00 


$43  00 

36  50 

420  50 


$500  00 


$56  12 


$56  12 


$16  09 


$16  09 


STATEMENT  OF   INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENTS. 


Cabinet  Shop. 

Dr. 
To  stock,  material  and  wajies  of  journeymen. . 

To  salary  of  .superintendent 

To  balance 


Contra  Or. 
By  building,  work  manufactured  and  repairs. 


By  balance. 


$4,  431  25 
$4,431  25 


$820  43 


$2,  410  82 

1,  200  00 

829  43 


$4,  431  25 
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Shoe  Shop. 
Dr. 


To  stock  and  material 

To  s^ary  of  superintenJeut. 
To  balaiice 


By  work  manufactured. 


Contra  Or. 


By  balance. 


To  stock  and  material 

To  .salary  of  superintendent. 
To  b;»laucc 


Pkinting  Office. 
Dr. 


By  stock  and  material  on  baud. 
By  work 


Contra   Or. 


By  balance. 


Garden. 
Dr. 


To  tools,  seeds  and  labor. 
To  salary  of  gardener. . . . 
To  balance. 


Bv  fruit  and  vegetables. 


Contra  Or. 


By  balance . 


To  stock  and  material 

To  salary  of  superintendent. 
To  balance 


Sewing  Room. 
Dr. 


By  clothing  and  furnisliing  goods. 


Contra  Or. 


By  balance. 


S1,52G  30 


11,526  30 


8957  59 


$237  34 
2,  473  81 


$2,711  15 


$536  34 


$2,  330  85 


$•2,  330  85 


$734  68 


$976  72 


$293  34 


$134  2(i 
4;'4  45 
957  59 


1, 526  30 


$1,  591  58 
583  33 
536  24 


$2,711  15 


$796  17 
800  00 
734  68 


$2,  330  85 


$283  38 
400  00 
293  34 


$976  72 


RECAPITULATION   OF    INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTIVIENT. 


Cabinet  shop.  Dr.  to  amount  brougbt forward. 

' '  Cr.  by  "  " 

Shoe  Shop,        Dr.  to 

Cr.  by 
Printing  Office,  Dr.  to  "  " 

Cr.  by 
Garden,  Dr.  to  "  " 

Cr.  by 
Sewing  room    J  )r.  to  "  ' ' 

Cr.  by 
Balance 


Bj' balance. 


$4,  431  25 
'  i,  526  30 


2,711  15 

'2,336  85 

'976 '72 


$11,976  27 
'  $3,  342  28 


3,610  82 


568  71 

2,  174  91 

1,596  17 

683  38 

3,  342  28 

$11,  976  27 
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1872. 

RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS. 


1871. 

Dec.  14... 

1872. 

March  30 

June  12 . . 

Sept.  18  . . 


Br. 

To  amount  broTiglit  down  from  last  report 

To  amount  receiver!  ft-oiu  state  on  account  of    current  expenses  for 

quarter  ending  Feb.  29,  1872        

To  amount  received     from  state  on  account  of  current  expenses  for 

quarter  ending  May  31,  1872 

To  amount  received    from  state  on  account  of  current   expenses  for 

quarter  ending  Aug.  31,  1872 

To  amount  received    from  state  on  account  of  current  expenses  for 

quarter  ending  Nov.  30,  1872 , 

To  amoimt  sundi'y  receipts  from  clothing 

"  ''  ''  ''        slioe  shop 

"  ''  ''  ''        printing  office 

"  ' '  ' '  ' '        ealiiuet  shop 

"  "  ''  ''        garden 

"  ' '  ' '  "        .stock 

"  ''  ''  "        tuition 

"  "  ''  "        postage 

"  "  ''  '■        scales 

"  "  "  "       miscellaneous 

Total 


7, 107  98 


14,  562  50 

14,  562  50 

14,  561 

50 

14,  502 

50 

2,837 

09 

2,051 

94 

1,  687  26 

363 

82 

188  51 

466 

93 

210 

50 

36 

59 

23 

85 

200 

43 

$73,  424  90 

Contra  Cr. 

Household  Expenses, 

Beef,  fresh,  39,  472  lbs 

Beef,  corned,  7,  008  lbs 

15eef,  dried 

Sausage,  265  lbs 

Ham,  516  lbs 

Tongue,  42 

Turkey,  838  lbs 

Chickens.  7 J  doz 

Fish,  fresh  and  salt 

Flour,  293  bbls 

Meal 

Buckwheat  and  Graham 

Crackers,  2,  812  lbs 

Cheese,  1,054  lbs 

Butter,  8,  468  lbs , 

Lard 

Eggs,  1, 617  doz 

Sugar,  1.3,164  lbs 

Coflee,  2,  733  lbs 

Tea.  227  l,bs 

Syrups,  2  galls 

Molasses.  765  galls 

Honev,  43  lbs.'- 

Rice,  500  lbs 

Beans,  15J  bu.sh 

Potatoes,  '463  bush 

Other  vegetable 8 

Homiuv.  600  lbs 

Salt,  15  bbls 

Spices 

Hops,  yeast  and  extracts 

Currants,  raisins  and  citron 

Green  and  dried  fruit. 

Table  linen,  219  yards . . . '. 

Knives  and  forks'. 

Spoons 

Oueensware 

Stoneware 

Tinware  and  kitchen  furniture 

"Washboards,  clothes-lines  and  pins 

Starch,  398  lbs 

Soft  soap 

Hard  soap 

Tubs,  19 

Buckets,  4i  doz 

Baskets,  9 

Brooms,  33  doz 

Floor,  scrub,  dust-brushes  and  pans 


83,947  15 

350  45 

51  92 

26  50 

84  64 

12  85 

108  90 

20  91 

362  27 

2,  336  55 

12  90 

47  30 

265  57 

201  41 

2,  062  20 

1  05 

207  63 

1,  698  04 

669  53 

309  95 

3  50 

404  29 

11  41 

52  50 

43  08 

333  95 

12  25 

17  25 

41  00 

150  10 

62  38 

60  08 

305  45 

156  69 

123  63 

102  04 

625  26 

2  40 

406  00 

12  72 

33  40 

800  88 

72  69 

18  60 

13  50 

19  40 

85  00 

37  54 

116,784  71 
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FUUNITURE. 

Carpeting,  mats,  matting  and  oil  clotha 

Mattresses  and  repairs 

Tickiujii.  28  yils 

Feathers,  31  lbs 

Blankets 

Bed  spreads 

Crash.  7G9  yds 

Calii-o,  ,s39'  yds 

Battinj;.  -J'.t-  lbs 

Domestic,  8.i8  j'ds 

Ctu'tain  goods 

Chairs  and  repairs 

Stoves  and  rcjjairs 

tUocks  and  rrpairs 

Chamber  furniture,  mannfactirred  in  cabinet  shop 

Salaries. 

Kesident  officers  of  institution,  principal,    matron,    three   assistant  matrons 

and  clerk 

Physician  and  fifteen  teachers 

Superintoudenta  of  shops 

Wages. 

Gardener,  engineer,  fireman, watchman,  teamster,  yard-man,  porter,  baker,  four 
cooks,  one  laundress,  two  dining  room  girls,  thiee  chamber  maids,  and  one 
nurse 


Fuel  and  Lights. 


Wood.  71  cords , |257  20 

Coal,  1,192  tons 3,2.58  25 

Coke,  1,  450  bushels 43  50 

Gaa 1, 644  67 

Candles 7  20 


$884  03 

1,  52(; 

4t 

12 

03 

18 

75 

29 

50 

130 

.";^ 

146 

57 

99 

51 

200 

94 

140  75 

6 

75 

292 

50 

146 

85 

43  00 

1,  000  00 

$4,  500  00 
14,  118  or> 
3  050  00 


*4,  696  31 


Coal  oil. 


CLOTHDiG. 

Coats,  180 

Pauls,  195 

Vests,  143 

Hats,  107 

Shirts  and  drawers 

Collars 

Siispenders,  72  pairs 

Trunks  and  aatclitds 

Han<lkcrclii<'t'»,  22  dozen 

Overalls,  29  pairs 

Socks,  309  ])air8 

Dress  goods,  65  yards 

Gingham,  286  yards 

Flannel,  79  yards 

Hickory.  47"yards 

Calico,  839  yards 

Domestic,  828  yards 

Tliread 

Needles,  thimbles,  hooks  and  eyes  and  pins 

Cassini  ere,  7  yards 

Yarn 

Gloves  and  mitts 

Shoes 

Shoe-laces 

Ho.se,  151  pairs 

Skirts,  20 

Shirt  fronts,  81 

Tape,  braid  and  trimmings 

Stock  and  Staule. 

Com,  1,311  bushels 

Oats,  302  bushels 

Hay,  22  tons 

Straw 

Pasture, 


3  40 


lf976 

761 

286, 

97 

102 

63 

20 

38 

34 

31 

114 

14 

53 

17 

9 

99 

140 

25 

24 

7 

6 

.57 

27 

4 

47 

35 

32 

49 


$400  93 
83  85 

316  21 
57  00 

100  00 


$4,  078  19 


21,668  06 


4,  696  31 


5, 214  22 


3, 181  47 
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Bran,  2, 558  bushels 

Cows,  4 

Hogs,  1 

Shoeing,  hai-ness  and  repairs 


EErAIRS. 


Material  and  repairs  for  heating  apparatus. 

One  Blake  steam  pump.  No.  

Repair  ou  boilers 

Wall  paper 

Painting 


493  70 1 

220 

00 

20 

00 

156 

20 

11 

427 

07 

802 

95, 

71 

02 

Pumps . 

Fenciag 

Repairing  roof 

Tin  pipe  and  labor. 


Miscellaneous. 

Stock  and  material  for  printing  office 

Stock  and  material  for  shoe  shop 

Material  ami  labor  (m  reservoir 

Brick,  bricklayiii'i;  aTid  plastering 

Brick,  brickwork  and  labor  ou  sewer , 

Labor  and  hauling 

Stock  and  material  for  cabinet  shop 

Traveling  of  trustees  and   others  in  service  of  institution,  and  of  Ludigent 

pupils 

Freight,  telegraph  and  express  charges 

Postage 


Revenue  stamps 

Slate  and  lead  pencils , 

Cravons,  126  gross 

Slates,  23  dozen 

Ink,  pens  and  holders 

Axes  and  handles , 

Combs  and  brushes 

Looking  gla.sses 

Garden  seeds,  tools  and  labor. 

Books  and  stationery 

Matches 

Mucilage 

Blacking. 


Bath  biick 

Ventil.itors  

Philosophical  apparatus 

Transcribing  names  of  deaf-mutes. 

Slate  mantel 

Lawn  mower 

Architect's  estimates 

Ice 


Book  binding. 
Mo  .Iding 

Pruit  jars 

Cutting  hair. . 

Alcohol 

Ground  rent.  - 
Ribbon  stamp. 
Door  springs. . 
Carpet  paper. . 
Alum 


Copj)er  retort 

Step  lalder 

Slate  rubbers 

Basket,  ball  and  jet 

Picture-cord  and  nails .' 

Sad  irons 

Twino 

Drugs  and  medicines 

Exix'Mscs  attending  removal  of  18  bodies. 

Fniicral  cx])cnses 

Miscellaneous 


Total  amount  receipts  brought  forward 

Total  amount  disbursements  brought  forward 
By  balance 


7  70 

12  00 

32  50 

251  71 

128  02 

10  10 


$1,  026  76 

854  00 

1,021  14 

1,244  94 

782  47 

596  55 

1,  738  13 

762  59 

214  50 

168  48 

2  00 

8  75 

21  50 

43  61 

34  81 

11  92 

15  43 
23  62 

868  47 
963  94 

16  50 
2  45 

16  00 
2  50 
100  00 
132  35 
100  00 
58  00 
25  00 
25  00 
34  56 
93  60 
18  47 
23  50 
16  00 
16  00 
10  00 

10  06 

11  25 
6  72 
6  00 
6  00 
5  00 
5  00 
5  00 

5  37 

6  64 
1  60 

315  25 
90  00 
15  00 

211  89 


$73,  424  90 


To  balance. 


1 873,  424  90 
i       $815  13 
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South  "Wlng  Fund. 


To  balance  on  hand  at  date  of  last  report 

Contra  Or. 

By  cash  paid  Thos.  Mc^NIahan.  for  phinibing 

A.  I,.  Wiiiiic  >.t  Cii.,  tVir  hoatiug 

>;icliiil.s  tV  Brcinian  for  tin 

Mathers  &.  Wadsworth,  for  hardware 

Chambers  it  Taylor,  lor  lumber 

iTohiisiin  &,  Glover,  for  niaiitols 

Elia.s  Kieiner,  for  Idackamithius 

Scott  it  JaiiK'son,  for  blacksmithlug 

Edjiwood  &.  Hilly,  for  brick 

(;a.s,  Li^lit  &  Coke  Co.,  for  pipe  and  fittings. 

John  Fidlcr,  for  castings 

James  McKay,  for  labor 

J(din  T.  Wad'deil,  for  labor 

S.  \V.  Bruse,  for  labor 

John  McAb.an,  for  shutters 

Howard  Sc  Thompson,  contractors 


§12,  149  53 


Peter  Corapton,  for  painting 

Thos,  WaddcU,  for  superintending. 
By  balance 


To  balance. 


Kepaik  Fund. 


1872.  To  balance  on  hand  at  date  of  last  report 

May  IH.     To  appropriation  for  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1872 

Contra  Cr. 

By  cash  i>aid  Thomas  McMahan,  for  plumbing 

J.  T.  Waddell,  for  labor 

' '        Fred,  ^^'alker,  for  labor 

' '        Irving  Clement,  for  icpairing  roof 

"        Chicago  and  Alton  Railroad,  for  freight 

' '        In.s.'iiie  Hospital,  for  cc-iiient 

' '        J.  Cunningham,  for  labor 

' '        W.  H.  Wilson,  for  labor 

' '        M.  BeFrates,  for  labor 

' '        Chas.  Noons,  for  labor 

E.  C.  Lax,  for  ccuient 

' '        JacksonvilU'  Brick  and  Mining  Company,  for  brick. 

"        J.  Marvin,  for  labor 

' '        J.  F.  Farmer,  for  labor 

' '        J.  Delaney,  for  labor 

To  balance 


By  balance 


Printing  Fund. 
To  balance  on  hand  at  ilate  of  last  report 


Contra  Cr. 
By  cash  paid  Mackeller,  Smith  &.  Jordan,  for  stock  , 
By  balance : . . . 


To  balance. 


iNsuiiAN'f'E  Fund. 

1872.  To  balance  on  hand  at  date  of  last  reixu't 

May  18.     To  appro])riation  for  jear  ending  November  30,  1872  . 

Contra  Cr. 
By  cash  paid  American  Central  Insurance  Company 

' '         Hoini!  Insurance  C"omj)any  

' '        Loniloii   Livi  ipool  and  (Hohe  Insurance  Company. 

' '        Amazon  Insurance  Company ,„ 

' '        Franklin  Insurance  Com])any , 

' '        Hall's  Safe  and  Lock  Company,  for  safe 

' '        John  Goodiii,  for  hose '. 

By  balance 


§12,  449  53 
|8r63 


$158  59 
1,  000  00 


8581  62 

2, 263  69 

34  25 

28  39 

388  63 

183  00 

39  93 

146  20 

229  50 

118  88 

82  50 

30  00 

30  00 

30  00 

541  51 

2,  736  50 

2,  605  50 

1,  389  69 

556  U 

352  00 

81  63 


12,  449  53 


278  25 


$1,  436  84 


$402  04 


02  64 


$399  64 


465  00 
500  00 


31965  00 


To  balance $240  82 


?239  42 

65  00 

58  75 

402  85 

90  OD 

80  00 

22  25 

42  00 

15  75 

24  00 

101  32 

210  00 

40  00 

21  00 

24  50 


$1,  436  84 


$278  25 


$3  00 
399  64 


8.50  00 

lou  on 

100  00 
100  00 
50  00 
210  00 
114  18 
240  82 


»965  00 
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Library  Fltnd. 


To  baliuipo  oTi  liiind  at  dato  of  last  report 

To  a]i|inn)i'iiitii)u  for  year  cudiiiy  November  30,  1872.. 
To  cash  Jouatod  by  Johu  A.  Cbesnut    


Contra  Or. 
By  cash  paid  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  for  books  . , 

L.  B.  IJrady,  for  books , 

' '        CM.  Eames,  for  books 

' '        F.  E.  Grafton,  for  books 

AV.  Catliu  i  Co.,  for  books 


By  balance. 


To  balance. 


$420  50 
500  00 
100  00 


$1,  020  50 
$56  56 


"Water  Furd. 
To  balance  on  hand  at  date  of  last  report 


Contra  Cr. 
By  cash  paid  J.  Ensmingor,  for  cement 


DeI'ICIESCY  Fukd. 

To  balance  on  hand  at  date  of  last  report , 

Contra  Or. 

By  cash  paid  Fred.  "Walker,  for  labor 

' '        Chambers  &  Taylor,  for  lumber 


$16  09 


$56  12 


§56  12 


STATEMENT  OF  rt^DUSTRLA.L  DEPAETMEISTT. 


Cabinet  Shop. 

J>r. 
To  stock,  material  and  wages  of  journeymen... 

To  salary  of  superintendent 

To  balance 


Contra  Or. 
Hy  building,  work  manufactured  and  repaira. 


By  balance. 


$5,  097  70 
|5,  097  70 
Si,  087  36 


To  stock  and  material 

To  salary  of  superintendent. 
To  balance 


By  work  manufactured. 


By  balance 


Shoe  Shop. 
I>r. 


Contra  Cr. 


2, 135  87 

$2, 135  87 

§431  78 


To  stock  and  material 

To  salary  of  superintendent 
To  balance 


Printing  Office. 
Dr. 


By  stock  and  material  on  hand. 
By  work 


Contra  Cr. 


By  balance. 


150  38 
3,241  85 

2,  392  23 

$362  47 
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To  tiOols,  apftds  and  laVior   .  .      . . 

Gaeden. 
Dr. 

§888  47 

600  00 

To  balance .     - 

782  65 

By  fruit  and  vegetables    

Contra  Cr. 

S2,  451  12 

$2,451  12 

#2,451  12 

$782  55 

Sewing  Room. 

I>r. 
To  stock  and  material 

$1,  058  65 

To  salary  of  Superintendent 

400  00 

To  hfl.lnnVfi 

1  086  82 

By  clothing  and  fumisliing  goods 

Contra  Cr. 

$2,  545  47 

$2,  545  47 

82,  545  47 

$1,  086  82 

RECAPITULATION  OF  INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


Cabinet  shop,  Dr.  to  amount  brought  forward. 

Cr.  " 

Shoe  shop,        Dr.  "  " 

Cr. 
Printine  office.  Dr.  "  " 

''  Cr.- 

Garden,  Dr.  •  "  " 

Cr. 
Sewing  room.   Dr.  "  " 

Cr.            "                    " 
Balance 


By  balance. 


$5,  097  70 
"2,135' 87 


2,  392  23 
2,  451  12 
'2,545  47 


114,  622  39 


, 751  08 


$4,  010  34 

1,  704  09 

2,  029  76 

1,  668  47 

1,  458  65 

3,751  08 

114,  622  39 

2.    HOSPITAL  FOE  THE  INSAINE. 
treasurer's  report. 

Receipts  and  Expenditures  of  the  Illinois  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  from  Dec.  1, 1870,  to  Dec.  1,  1872. 

RECEIPTS. 


Transferred  from  furnishing  fund 

Sales  from  farm 

For  clothing  and  incidental  expenses  of  private  patients 

For  clothing  and  incidental  expenses  of  coimty  patients 

For  board  of  patients 

From  state  treasury,  amount  of  appropriation  for  two  j'ears. 

Total  receipts 


$  46 

6,  072  14 

11,624  45 

20,831  75 

31,2G0  39 

200,  000  00 


S259,780  19 


—14 
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EXPENDITURES. 


Impko\T!:mi!nts  and  Repairs. 


Tacks 

Rope  and  sash  cord 

Glue,  putty,  saud-paper,  etc. 

Shades  and  wall-paper 

Felt :. 


Belting  and  packing. 

Hooks  and  screws 

Damper  regulator 

Sewing  machines 

Nails 


Alarm  gauge 

Gas  fixtures 

Bath  tubs,  basins  and  fittings. 

Lightning  rods 

Glass  


Cooking  range  . 

Wire  cloth 

Registers . 


Turpentine  and  linseed  oil. 

Paint  and  tools 

White  lead 

Boiler  repairs 

Stone  pipe 

Machinists'  work 

Locks,  butts,  iron,  etc 

Radiators 

Lathe  for  iron  work 

Heater. 


Hot  air  blast 

Moulding  machine  and  wood  lathe. 

Repairs  on  roof 

Sand 

Lime,  plaster,  cement  and  hair 

Bricks 

Lumber 

418  days'  labor  of  masons'  tender. . . 

710  days'  labor  of  masons 

1, 267  days'  labor  of  painters 

1,  911J  days'  labor  of  carpenters 

Pipe  and  steam  fittings 

Steam  pumps 

Washing  machine  and  mangle 

Iron  pipe  to  reservoir 

Marble  mantles  and  grates 

Asphalt 

Drill 

Window  frames,  sash  and  blinds. . . 

Pig  lead 

Wool  carpet 

Hangers 

Plans  for  chapel 

Stone 

Stone  sills  and  posts 

Marble  wash-boards  and  hearth 

Governor 

Shafting 

Saw-dust 

Water-tank 

Hose 


'2, 114  lbs,  cheese  . 
38,  805  lbs.  butter 


BUEADSTUFFS. 


l.")3  lbs.  corn  starch  . . . 

14  bbls.  meal 

1,  2(i.'5  lbs.  tapioca 

34  bbls.  crackers 

272  lbs.  baking  powder 

18  bbls.  hominy 

418  lbs.  hops 

6,  533  lbs.  rice 

Malt 

Macaroni 

1,67!)  bbls.  flour 

(Jlothiug 

Purnishing  goods 


S29  58 

120  9C 

80  52 

277  75 

56  55 

240  70 

119  26 

84  88 

146  53 

220  75 

101  20 

272  19 

222  78 

134  95 

241  97 

123  00 

135  39 

144  29 

329  24 

669  85 

641  65 

203  84 

645  45 

931  46 

1,  051  02 

820  85 

410  00 

469  64 

589  32 

729  90 

1,  288  80 

512  88 

742  24 

1,  039  50 

4,  796  91 

741  00 

2, 169  40 

2,  795  44 

4,  869  97 

1,  799  4:. 

1,  465  00 

2,  050  00 

2,  284  2;:; 

325  00 

241  H'l 

190  00 

149  00 

136  95 

132  87 

100  00 

100  OU 

87  60 

110  00 

77  00 

55  00 

46  00 

48  00 

525  80 

37  00 

$341  88 

9,304  14 

|18  02 

42  05 

94  79 

178  87 

123  80 

108  25 

166  73 

585  07 

9  65 

7  90 

12,  058  15 

26,  669  38 

331  52 
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FURXITUKE,   CUOCKKKY,  CUTLERY 

Looking  glasses 

Kepairs  oi'  chairs 

Two  hat  racks 

Seven  rockers 

Ten  tallies 

Seven  wash-stands 

Tweuty-eijiht  bureaus 

Seventeen  bedsteads 

Foiu'  desks 

Matrasst  s  and  material 

1  ")J  doz.  ch;urs 

Two  parlor  sots  and  table 

Chamber  set 

Wardrobe 

Nine  barber's  chairs 

Five  lounges  and  repairs 

Straw 

Ice  box 

Eight  water  coolers 

Two  refrigerators 

Chandeliers,  shades  and  globes 

Clothes  pins 

3J  doz.  tubs 

20J  doz.  jiails 

IJ  doz.  clothes  baskets 

19  doz.  mop  heads  and  2  gross  mops 

43  5-6  doz.  scrub  brushes 

11  7-12  doz.  floor  brushes 

OJ  doz.  boot  brushes 

30  doz.  boxes  blacking 

Tripoli  and  bath  brick 

Bathing  sponges 

Matches 

Broom  handles 

Reflectors 

AV'Tiippiug  paper  and  twine 

Combs  iiiid  brushes 

Step  ladders 

2^  doz.  spittoons 

3i  doz  ewers  and  basins 

16  doz.  bowls 

16  d(iz.  pitchers 

6  doz.  molasses  pitchers 

linjt  doz.  cups  and  saucers 

65  doz.  plates 

4i  doz.  vegetable  dishes 

159J  doz.  tumblers 

Soap  dishes 

Castors  and  cruets 

2  5-6  doz.  lanterns  and  extra  globes 

18  5-12  doz.  fruit  cans 

Sealing  wax 

114  11-12  doz.  chambers 

Tin  dishes  an.i  repairs 

Razors  and  strops 

Shears  and  scissors 

25i  doz.  spoons 

30  doz.  knives  and  forks 

Hammers  and  hatchets 

Glazier's  diamond 

Copper  wire 

Fifes 

Clocks  

Laundry  stove 

Traps 

Milk  safe 

Two  secretaries 

Medicine  case 

Stencils 

Scales 

Ice  cream  molds 

Fans 

Basin  cock 

Flower  pots 

Flag 

Rubber  matting 

Piano 

Grates 

Tape  measures 

Fluting  machine - 

Wringer  and  wash-boards 


m 

2G 

35 

131 

43 

389 

97 

116 

6-10 

365 

360 

100 

27 

72 

145 

271 

27 

67 

107 

79 

8 

74 

54 

42 

144 

1H2 

68 

46 

20 

77 

19 

21 

20 

15 

50 

119 

67 

68 

62 

28 

110 

30 

222 

102 

53 

160 

G 

80 

71 

176 

9 

488 

878 

89 

48 

86 

103 

11 

10 
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Gas,  candles,  oil 
Lard  6.  437*  Iba  . 
Viue^ar,  33  bhls  . 
Eggs,  11,  074  doz 


Fruits  and  Vegetables. 


Three  boxes  quinces  

1()  1  lbs.  cu  rrants 

44  lbs.  citron      , 

13  boxes  raisins 

7*  bus.  cherrit'S    

148  (loz.  (irauires  

SlO  5-tJ  (loz.  lenums  

21*  bus.  pears 

633  lbs.  dried  peaches 

138  bus.  green  peaches  

2. 128  qrts.  berries 

15J  bbls.  prunes   

12r470  ll)s.  jrrapes 

1.  S.Vj  bus.  apples  

802  lbs.  dried  apples 

9  l)bls.  cranberries 

3,  930  melons  

10  bbls.  cider 

12  cases  corn   

104  7  12  bus.  beans 

2,  254  bus.  potatoes 

Expenses  of  Farm  and  Garden 

Brushes,  cards  and  combs 

Boar 

Sweet  potato  plants 

Use  of  stallion  

Vegetable  and  p-ass  seed 

Farm  implements    

Harness  aud  repaii  s,  robes  and  blankets 

Shoeing 

Painting,  and  repairs  of  carriages  and  wagons 

Grain  and  fine  feed 


Fuel. 


40  bus.  coke 

One  ton  anthracite. 
94, 147;^  bus.  coal... 


Salaiies  and  wages. 


Meats  and  Fish. 


Tongues 

Tripe 

60  boxes  sardines 

lloi  lbs.  dried  beef 

452  lbs.  codfish   

94J  doz.  chickens 

5.  328i  lbs.  turkey 

506  caii.s  oysters 

13,154  lbs!  ham 

54i  bbls.  mess  pork 

15,'6.i7  lbs.  fresh  flsh 

146  half  bbls.  mackerel 

One  kit  tongues  and  sounds. 

10  boxe.s  salmon 

352  lbs.  tallow 

58,  610  lbs.  corned  beef 

202,  491  lbs.  roast  and  steak  . 


Medicine  and  raedical  supplies 

Freifflit,  postage,  express  and  telegraphing 

Small  groceries 

Salt  and  soap 

17  galls,  maple  sirup 

55  bbls.  sirup 

41, 197  lbs.  sugar 


S69  96 

386  85 

1,  423  47 


54  20 
20  54 
27  40 
49  68 
18  85 
67  75 

55  05 
43  90 
83  31 

189  55 

373  66 

280  08 

725  72 

594  24 

104  42 

121  60 

412  30 

51  75 

53  85 

279  39 

, 740  00 


|20  03 

15  00 

43  20 

25  00 

80  50 

233  43 

310  75 

328  20 

846  45 

2,  622  85 


12  00 

15  00 

9,  926  03 


|15  10 
9  75 

26  80 

27  35 
41  36 

244  53 
647  96 
210  98 
586  81 
963  24 
329  37 
219  00 
2  50 
7  13 

28  16 
998  86 
810  68 


$36  30 
1,  472  59 
5, 213  63 


?5,  497  82 


2,  512  28 


5,  297  35 


4,  525  41 


9,  943  03 
57,  094  21 


51, 169  58 

3,  892  63 

3,225  21 

543  32 

1,589  22 
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83  half  chests  tea. 
14,  417  lbs.  coffee.  . 


Stationery. 


Miscellaneous  Expenses. 


Surveyins: 

Caniajre  hire 

Keinsurauce  

Tines  and  shruVis 

Abstract  

Boiler  compound 

Interest  

Books  and  papers 

Ice,  ice  tools  and  cutting 

Inspection  of  boilers 

TuniuK  and  repairs  of  instruments 

Revenue  stamps 

Indelible  ink 

Returnius  elopers 

Pumps  and  weU  boring 

Amusements 

Refunders 

Paper  for  special  report  of  trustees,  1868. 

Printing 

Payment  on  contract  for  dam 

Means  of  restraiut  

Pictures  and  frames 

Ammunition 

Repairs  of  clocks 

Stock  

Commissions  and  express  charges 

Tobacco  

Rent  of  land 

Traveling  expenses  of  Trustees 

"  "       other  otficers 

"  "       patients 

Undertaker's  furnishings 

Carriage 

Fire  extLngnishers 

Land 


Total  expenditures 

Balance  in  hands  of  treasurer. 


S2,  567  55 
3,  092  71 


«311  02 


$7  00 

£0  00 

300  00 

32  00 

18  50 

19  50 
23  20 

641  62 

351  25 

36  00 

43  50 

65  00 

97  04 

69  35 

229  65 

177  79 

123  85 

189  00 

289  30 

348  37 

274  80 

205  50 

4  40 

23  90 

492  50 

024  52 

667  97 

, 127  78 

94  25 

4150  50 

282  02 

664  00 

775  00 

180  00 

057  22 


$5,  663  26 
311  02 


$259, 151  52 
S637  67 


SPECIAL  APPROPRIATIONS. 
Corridor  Fund. 


Bal.ince,  as  per  report  of  treasurer.  December  1,  1870 
Expended  for  matrass  material 


Ch.u'el  Fund. 

Balance,  as  per  report  of  treasurer,  Dec.  1,  1870. 
Expended  for  matrass  material 


Ventilation  Fund. 

Balance,  as  per  report  of  treasurer,  Dec.  1,  1870.. 
Expended  for  matrass  material 


Water  Works  Fl-nd. 


Balance,  as  per  report  of  treasurer,  Dec.  1,  1870. 

Expended  for  matrass  material 

' '  dam 


|96  09 


S411  30 


.?200  73 


Library  Fund. 


Balance,  as  per  report  of  Dec.  1,  1870.. . 
Amount  of  appropriation  April  4, 1871. 


Expended  for  books 

Balance  in  bauds  of  Treasurer. 


127  63 
406  63 

S434  26 

^41  91 

250  00 

S41  91 
250  00 

$291  91 


|96  09 


1411  30 


$200  73 


$434  26 


1291  91 
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Kepair  Fund. 


Amouut  of  appropriation 

Balance  in  hands  of  treasurer. 


Reservoir  Fund. 


Amotmt  of  appropriation 

Expended  for  3  cars  stone  and  freight  on  same. 
For  fountain 

' '  eighteen  cars  sand 

' '  350  barrels  cement 

' '  151,  950  brick 

Steam  pump 

Masons  and  laborers 

Balance  in  hands  of  treasurer 


Furnishing  Fund. 


Amount  of  appropriation 

Expended  for  4  libriiry  tables 

3i  doz.  office  chairs 

1  fountain 

23  wash  stands 

iJ3  bureaus 

Billiard  and  pigeon  hole  table 

Mattress  making 

Carpets 

Ticking,  moss  and  springs 

4007  lbs.  curled  hair 

tJ4'2  bedsteads 

151  wire  mattress 

2  pianos  and  covers 

Transferred  to  current  expense  account . 


Insurance  Fuxu. 


Amount  of  appropriation. 
Expended  for  iusunuice. .. 


Boiij:r  House  Fund. 


Amount  of  appropriation 

Expended  for  paint 

For  lightning  rods 

'  hangers 

' '  winelow  frames 

' '  nonconducting  cement 

' '  cement 

' '  stone  pipe 

' '  hot  air  liue 

' '  fire  brick  and  clay 

' '  hardware 

' '  iron  tanks 

' '  castings  and  work 

' '  work  on  boilers 

' '  24  cars  sand 

' '  iron  pipe 

' '  6  cars  of  lime 

"11  ciirs  of  stone 

' '  lumber 

' '  rooting 

' '  487, 150  bricks 

' '  3  boilers 

' '  masons,  caxpenters  and  laborers. 


Deficiency  Fund. 


Amount  of  appropriation 

Expended  for  improvements  and  repairs. 

For  furniture,  crockery  and  cutlery 

•  •  clothing  and  furnishing  goods 

fuel 

provisions 


§147  80 
204  02 
:VM  00 

m:i  00 

911  70 

700  00 

1,248  40 

771  08 


15,  000  00 


873  50 

84  00 
83  61 
184  00 
379  50 
390  00 
400  00 
476  04 
858  29 
001  96 
164  78 
861  36 
042  50 
46 


^10,  000  00 


83, 000  00 


$42  68 
57  50 
90  00 
102  00 
109  50 

112  75 

113  70 
121  79 
188  40 
219  41 
323  95 
374  98 
384  02 
432  00 
511  2; 
726  75 
793  68 
412  27 
518  01 
102  47 
488  92 
774  00 


820,  000  00 


1,  500  00 
1,  .=500  33 
3,999  70 
4,  000  00 
11,  000  00 


85,  000  00 


8,  5,  000  00 


810, 000  00 


83, 000  00 


822,  000  00 


822,  000  03 


822,000  00 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 

Of  the  Illinois  State  Ilospital  for  the  Insane,  for  the  quarter  ending  Xovember  30.  \B1-2. 


CURRENT  EXPENSE  ACCOUNT. 
Receipts. 


Received  from  patient  fund  from  Doc.  1,  1870,  to  Ang.  31,  1872 . . . 

From  Aug.  31,  to  Nov.  30,  1872 

Received  from  farm  account  from  Dec.  1,  1870,  to  Aug.  31,  1872. . . 

From  Au^.  31,  to  Nov.  30,  1872 

Received  from  state  treasurer  from  Dec.  1,  1870,  to  Aug.  31,  1872. 

"  '  •  for  quarter  ending  Nov.  30,  1872. 

Received  from  furnishing  fund 


Total  receipts . 


$47,  354  26 

6,  362  33 

5,593  10 

479  04 

175,  000  00 

25,  000  00 


$53,  716  59 

6,  072  14 

200,  000  00 
46 


1259,789  19 


Expenditures. 


Superintendent's  orders  paid  fiom  Dec.  1,  1870,  to  Aug.  31, 1872. 

From  Aug.  31,  to  Nov.  30,  1872 

Balance  in  hands  of  treasurer 


1206,  899  43 
34.  497  68 
18,  392  08 


$259,789  19 


Assets. 


Balance  in  hands  of  Treasurer. 


$18,  392  08 


Liabilities. 


Bills  i)ayable  for  quarter  ending  Nov.  30,  1872. 
Balance 


$637  67 


3.    INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND— 1871-2. 


1872,  Nov.  30. 


1872,  Nov.  30. 


To  balance  from  last  lepor t 

' '    Cash  received  on  auditor's  warrants  . 
"       "  "       from  sales  and  receipts . 

CR. 

By  cash  paid  on  orders  of  board 

' '    Balance  in  treasury 


11,818  51 

36,  250  00 

606  42 


138,674  93 


^6,  479  02 
2, 195  91 

$38, 674  93 
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ABSTRACT  OF  EXPENDITUEES  FOR  TWO  YEARS  ENDING  NOT.  30,  1872. 


Proviaiona 

Building  and  repairs 

Worli  department 

Salaries 

Wages  and  labor 

Eurhiture 

Music  and  instruments 

Corn  and  hay 

Stoves  and  tin-ware 

Gas  light 

Smithing  and  repairs 

Postage 

Physician,  four  years,  and  medicine 

Books  and  maps 

Insurance  

Wood 

Coal 

Trustees'  expenses 

Scales 

Hauling  water 

Horse,  carriage,  etc 

Printing 

Copying  census 

Washing  machine 

Clothing 

Engraving 

Passages 

Miscellaneous 

Total  for  two  years 


$8, 960  77 

2,  012  96 

954  95 

11,  740  95 

4  293  40 

1, 100  51 

1,  086  20 

442  93 

447  60 

329  90 

313  65 

81  80 

1, 089  00 

466  38 

395  00 

452  05 

685  21 

81  70 

305  00 

139  65 

481  45 

68  25 

125  00 

50  00 

115  90 

30  00 

33  25 

395  55 

§36,  479  02 

4.    NOKMAL  UNIYEESITY— 1871. 


I.    Assets. 
Real  estate,  buildings  and  improvements 

n.    Receipts. 

Cash  on  hand,  Dec.  1,  1870 

Current  expense  appropriation 

Interest,  college  and  seminary  fund 

Museum  fund * 

Appropriation  for  fence 

Tuition  fees,  model  school 

Total  receipts 

m.     EXPE^T1ITURKS. 


Fence  about  grounds 

Improvements  and  repairs 

Furniture 

Fuel 

Legal  services 

Janitor's  supplies 

Salaiies 

Printing  and  advertising,  books  and  stationery. 

Expiess,  postage,  etc 

Insurance 

Trustees'  expen.ses 

Chemicals 


Total  cash  expenditures. 


Resources  xsv  Liabiuties. 


Cash  on  hand,  Dec.  1,  1871.. 

Salaries  and  wages  unpaid. 
Bills  due 


1312, 050  00 

|1,  792  98 

9,  000  00 

12,  445  99 

1,  875  00 

1,  200  00 

3,  252  00 

129,  565  97 

$1,  200  00 

1,  686  34 

56  70 

603  50 

10  00 

79  04 

22,  899  56 

1,110  43 

504  72 

875  00 

426  10 

42  85 

129,  494  24 

$71  73 


12,  283  43 
2,  360  11 


4,  663  44 


Balance  against  the  institution. 


S4,  591  71 
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18  72 


ASSHTS. 

Real  estate,  buildings  and  improrements 

IlECEITTS. 

Cash  on  hand,  Dec.  1,  1871 

Current  expense  appropriation 

Interest  (•^.J-24)  cnl!e;:e  and  seminary  fund 

Museum  appropriation 

Library  appropriation 

Kepairs  a])proi)riatioii 

Care  of  <irouii(ls  appropriation 

Expenses  of  trustees  appropriation 

Fuel  appropriation 

Janitor's  supply  appropriation 

(Chemistry  fund  appropriation 

Tuition  in  model  school 


EXPESDITUEES, 

Salaries 

Museum,  curator's  salary,  and  improvements 

Library 

Kepairs 

Care  of  grounds 

Expense  of  trustees 

yael 

•Janitor's  supplies 

Printing,  advertising  and  stationery 

Insurance 

Labor,  hauling  water,  etc 

Express,  postage,  etc 


Kesources  axd  Liabilities, 

Cash  now  on  hand 

Salaries  unpaid 

Bills  now  due 

Total  liabilities 

Balance  against  the  institution 


6312,  050  00 


$71  7.3 

9,  000  00 

12,  444  !'9 

2,  708  33 

1,  125  00 

1,  000  00 

37,5  00 

750  00 

1,  123  50 

150  00 

2,  2.50  00 

3,324  12 

$34,  822  67 

$25,  448  96 

2,  346  32 

321  70 

459  31 

413  C3 

485  00 

C22  43 

45  01 

820  14 

562  50 

10  00 

27  89 

§31,  568  94 

§3,  253  73 

2,  445  00 

5,  332  68 

17,  777  68 

04,  523  95 


5.     SCHOOL  FOE  FEEBLE-MINDED  CHILDEEX— 1871. 

FINANCIAL,  REPORT. 

Seceipts  and  Expenditures  for  the  Tear  ending  December  1,  1871. 
RECEIPTS. 


Cash  remaining  Dec.  1.  1870 

From  state  treasury,  for  quarter  ending  Feb.  28,  1871. .. 

"'      May  31,  1871  . 

"       Aus.  31,  1871 

Nov.  30,  1871  . 

' '    Pupils,  for  clothing  and  board  during  vacation 

' '    Sale  of  stock,  etc , 


Total. 


S76  84 
5,  000  00 
5,  750  00 
5,  7.';0  00 
5,7.50  00 
2,301  55 

394  85 

$25,  023  24 


15 
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EXPE2TDITUEES. 


Pko\isions  and  Household  Surri.iKs. 

Beef,  fresh,  4,  857  lbs 

' '    salt,  1,  091  lbs 

' '    dricil,  42J  lbs 

Butter,  1,  447 ,^  lbs 

Beans,  4  bus 

Buckwheat,  1  bus 

Bread 

Crackers,  507  lbs 

Cheese,  2,  C02  lbs 

C offee,  (J 55  1  bs 

Candles  and  oil 

Cream  tartar  and  soda 

Cider,  10  gal 

Extracts 

Eggs,  1,  300  doz 

Elour,  11,  675  lbs 

Fish,  fresh 

' '    salt 

Fruit,  fre.sh 

' '      dried 

Farina,  490  lbs 

Ham,  1,  o45J  lbs 

Hominy 

Honey 

Hops 

Indigo  and  starch 

Ice,  '34,  724  lbs 

Lard,  932  lbs 

ileal,  5  bus 

Macaroni 

Molasses,  552  gal 

Mutton,  863i  lbs 

Potatoes  and  vegetables 

Poultry 

Pork,  fresh.  693'-  lbs 

' '     salt,  20  lbs 

Pickles 

Bice,  235  lbs 

(  Shanks.  74  lbs 

Sugar,  1,  7361  Iba 

Salt,  1, 100  lbs 

Spices 

Soap 

Tapioca 

Tea,  black,  43  lbs 

' '    green,  53  lbs 

Tongues  and  tripe 

Vinegar,  69  gal ■ 

FURKITUBE,  Bedding,  etc. 

Barrels,  tvibs,  buckets  and  baskets 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Batting 

Bed  spreads 

Buttons 

Clothes-lines  and  pins 

Carpeting,  oilcloth  and  binding 

Crash,  413i  yds - 

Calico,  558|  yds 

Combs.  C J  doz 

Clothing 

Cambric,  97  yds 

Cas.simere,  115J  yds 

Clocks ; 

Domestic,  757i  yds 

Drilling,  34  yds 

Delaine,  41*  yds 

Furniture 

Flannel,  247  yds 

Feathers 

Gingham,  336|  yds 

Glass 

Glassware 

Hickory,  372  yds 

Hose.  57  prs 

Hoods 
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ruKxrruRE,  Bedding,  Etc. — Continued 

Hoolcs  and  ej'es 

Hard  ware 

Kiii VPS  and  forks 

Kitchen  t'lirnituro 

Linen  ta\)le-cIotlis 

Linen  napkins 

!Mats  and  matting 

Matrasses 

Plaid 

Pins  and  needles 

Qiiee.nsware 

Shoe,  laces 

Slums  and  repairs 

Skirts 

Stoneware 

Towels 

Tiju "s  and  braids 

Tweed,  ^i  vds  

Thread  an(\  trimmings 

Ticking,  51  yds 

Stock  a^v  Stable. 

Carriages 

Cows  (three) 

Feed — corn,  oats  and  bran 

Hay,  19,  335  lbs 

Horses 

Harness  (two  sets) 

Pigs  (twelve) 

Repairing  carriages,  harness,  horse-shoeing  and  blacksmithing.. 

Straw 

Wagons  (one) 

Salaries,  Wages  and  Labor. 

Salaries 

Wages 

Labor , 

Miscellaneous. 

Apparatus  for  school-room 

Burial  expenses 

Books  

Bath  brick 

Blacking  

Chalk  and  crayons 

Card  board  . . .' 

Christmas  presents 

Drugs  and  medicines 

Exjjress 

Freiiiht 

Fuel,  wood,  9C  cords 

■ '    coal,  3,  539A  bus 

Furnaces  (two) 

Gas,  95,  TOO  cubic  ft 

Gas  fixtures 

Garden  tools 

House  rent 

Ink,  i)eus,  penholders  and  pencils 

Lumber 

Lawn  mower 

Lime,  39i  bus 

Ladders  (four) 

Matches 

Machines 

Plow  and  harrow 

Postage 

Piano  repairing  and  tuning 

Printing 

Paints  and  oils 

Plumbing  and  gas  fitting 

Plastering  and  brick  laying 

Repairs 

Sponge 

Sewing  machiues 


331 
99 

28 

30 

12 

36 

211 

4 

16 

42 

20 

221 

6 

33 

47 

6 

2 

EC 
15 


^3,  242  22 

$500  00 

140  00 

254  48 

141  10 

300  CO 

113  00 

42  00 

70  99 

5  00 

75  00 

!jl,(i41  57 

?4,  067  50 

2,  775  04 

221  49 

$7,  064  03 

1145  35 

24  00 
139  75 

2  00 

3  4C 
2  50 
7  40 

60  53 

158  15 

17  65 

97  13 
421  85 
391  00 
600  00 
382  80 

6  60 

56  75 

, 000  00 

21  60 

333  02 

30  00 

19  75 

48  76 

5  95 

56  00 

25  50 

98  25 
16  00 
39  50 
43  48 
12  76 
71  38 
60  00 

2  73 

4  73 
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Miscellaneous— Continued. 

Seeds  (garden) 

Stationery 

Stoves  and  repairs 

Tree 

Tilins 

Traveling  expenses 

Trustees  expenses 

'.L'eleirrapliing 

"Wall  paper 

Total  expenditures 


S24  .11 
2-!0  17 
4D7  52 

1  50 

12  30 

IflO  38 

159  25 

159  25 

1  75 


95,  498  65 

$22,  850  20 


EECAPITTTLATION. 


Total  receipts  for  Dec.  1,  1870,  to  Dec.  1,  1871 

Total  disbursements  for  the  year  ending  Dec  1,  1871 

Cash  remaining  Dec.  1,  1871 


.  25,  023  24 
22,  850  20 


S2, 173  04 


FUENITUKE  AND  INSUEANCE  FUND. 


RECEIPTS. 

From  state  treasury,  for  quarter  ending  May  31,  1871. 

"  "  "  Aug,  31,  1871 

"  Nov.  30,  1871. 

Total  receipts 

Total  expenditures  lor  insurance. 


§125 

00 

125 

00 

125 

00 

1375 

00 

338  24 

ii3G  76 


1872. 

FINANCIAL   EEPOHT. 

Receipts  and  Expenditures  for  the  year  ending  December  1,  1872. 
EECEEPTS. 


Cash  remaining  Dec.  1.  1871 

From  state  treasurj"^  for  quarter  ending  Feb.  29,  1872 

"      May  31,  1872 

'•  "  "      Aug.  31,  1872 

"  "  "  "      Nov.  30,  1872 

counties  and  parents,  for  clothing,  traveling  and  other  expenses. 

sale  of  stock,  etc 

city  of  Jacksonville,  for  labor  of  pupils  on  streets 


Total. 


$2 

162  21 

5 

750  00 

5 

-."^O  00 

5 

7.-0  00 

5 

7.i0  00 

1 

391  65 

47  03 

20  00 

S26, 620  89 

EXPENDITUEES. 


Provisions  and  Household  Supplies. 

Beef,  fresh 

Beel^  salt 

Beef,  dried 

Butter 

Beans 

Buckwheat 

Bioad  

Crackers 

Cheese 

Cofleo 

C.indles  and  oil 

Cream-tartar  and  soda 

Cider 


t635  58 
70  28 

7  28 
390  32 

9  80 

8  95 
186  90 

53  91 
25  16 
1.57  00 
25  45 
14  35 
50 
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Pro\isions  and  other  Sltpues — Continued 

Extracts 

Esgs 

Flour 

Fish,  fresh 

Fish,  salt 

Frui t,  fresh 

Fruit,  ilripd 

Fai  iua 

Hiiui 

Houiinv 

Hoiiev : 

Imli;j;o  anil  starch 

Ice  ; 

Laril ' 

ilacaroni 

Molasses 

Mutton 

Potatoes  and  vegetables 

Poultry 

Pork,  fresh 

Pickles 

Rice 

Shanks 

Suirar 

Salt 

Spices 

Soda 

Soaj) 

Tapioca 

Tea,  black 

Tea,  green 

Tongue  and  tripe 

Vinegar , 

FUENITUEE,   EEDDIXG,   ETC. 

Barrels,  tubs,  buckets  and  baskets 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Blaiilcets 

Bed  spreads 

Buttons 

Clothes  lines  and  pins 

CarpetiuiT,  oilcloth  and  bindings 

Crash....': 

Cuitaiu  goods 

Combs 

Ch)thuig 

Cambric 

Cassimere 

Clocks 

Domestic 

Dnlliug 

Furniture 

Flannel , 

Gingliam 

Glass 

Glassware 

Hiclvory 

Hose 

Hoods 

Hoolss  and  eyes 

Hardware,  iron,  etc • 

Je.ius 

Knives  and  forks 

Kitchen  furniture 

Linen  table  cloths 

Lin(-n  napkins 

Mats  and  matting 

Mattresses 

Piano  cover .' 

Pius,  needles 

Queesware 

Slioe  laces 

Shoes,  boots  and  repairs 

Skirts 

Towels 

Tapes,  braid,  etc 

Thread  and  trimmings 

Ticking , 

Yam , 


84  95 

103  58 

843  '14 

li:4  63 

51  00 

528  ■la 

53  35 

27  C4 

125  fcO 

13  00 

7  10 

26  18 

186  00 

74  17 

1  26 

67  05 

111  21 

403  26 

157  23 

80  32 

Oi  75 

41  55 

26  40 

530  02 

15  65 

26  04 

1  20 

304  22 

1  20 

15 

70  00 

18  00 

33  39 


$5,  781  73 


$42  35 

73  48 

307  12 

70  50 
8  65 

•     16  ao 

364  47 
28  15 

12  ro 

24  72 
483  51 

5  30 

22  71 
3  75 

01  68 

17  03 

416  75 

60  65 

54  no 

46  11 

23  95 
31  65 

27  03 

6  25 
1  50 

317  41 

1  60 

11  10 

115  70 
6  63 
6  68 

3  75 
4'.>1  97 

10  00 

4  25 
172  47 

13  72 
210  79 

22  50 

39  45 

8  03 

28  12 
26  40 

3  95 

$3,  733  49 
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Stock  and  Stable. 

Bugsy 

Blankets 

Feed,  corn,  oats  and  bran , 

Hay 

Kepairs,  blacksmitlnug  and  horseshoeing 

Straw 

Wagon 

Salaries,  Wages  and  Labor. 

Salaries , 

Wages 

Labor,  including  that  of  mechanics 

MISCELLA^■EOUS. 

Apparatus  for  school  room  and  pupils 

Architect's  expenses  for  drawings 

Books 

Bell 

Blacking 

Chalk  crayons 

Carbolic  acid,  47i  gallons 

Christmas  presents,  (refunded  by  parents) 

Drugs  and  medical  sujiplies 

Dra.\'age 

Express 

Freight 

Fuel,  wood 

Fuel,  coal 

Gas 

Gas  fixtures 

Garden  tools 

Galvanized  iron  for  pipes,  flues  and  chimneys 

House  and  laud  rent '. 

Ink,  pens,  pen  holders  and  pencils 

Lumber 

Lime 

Hatchets 

Machines,  (washing) 

Postage 

Piauo  repairs,  etc 

Printing 

Paints  and  oils 

Plumbing,  iron  pipes,  valves,  stop  cocks,  etc.,  for  introduction  of  water,  and  gas  fittin 

Plastering  and  brick  laying 

Repairs 

Sewing  machines,  fitting  and  repairs 

Seeds,  (garden) 

Stationery '. 

Stoves  and  repairs 

!Money  returned  which  had  been  paid  in  advance  for  clothing,  etc 

Tiling,  (drain) 

Traveling  expenses,  (partially  refunded) 

Trustees'  expenses 

Telegraphing 

Tin  rooling  for  covered  ways 

Wall  paper 

Total  expenditures 


$285  00 
14  00 
324  r>8 
154  50 
158  54 
4  00 
200  00 


§1, 140  62 

S4,  481  25 

2,  783  33 

705  38 

£7,  CG9  96 

1333  55 

50  00 

43  43 

25  00 

4  85 

5  00 

47  50 

21  34 

143  80 

5  37 

5  15 

135  72 

345  50 

911  60 

394  39 

48  95 

12  91 

98  30 

1,  000  00 

27  25 

1, 199  95 

19  78 

8  25 

8  00 

138  21 

32  00 

235  25 

961  37 

691  94 

408  65 

112  15 

6  99 

14  38 

17.T  28 

247  68 

24  70 

36  CO 

192  43 

138  00 

60 

80  50 

65 

$7,  764  37 

|26,  SCO  17 


RECAPITULATION. 


Total  receipts  from  December  1,  1871.  to  December  1.  1872 
"    disbursements  for  year  ending  December  1,  1872 

Cash  remaining  December  1, 1872 


$26,  620  89 
26,  390  17 


$230  72 
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FTIRNITTIRE  AND  UTSHRANCE  FFND. 


Receipts. 

Cash  rprnainincc  December  1,  1871 

From  state   treasury  for  the  quarter  ending  February  29,  1872 • 

"    '  "  "     'Mav31,   1872 

"      August  31,  1S72 

"         ''  "  "  "      November  30,  1872 

Total  receipts 

Expended  for  insurance $279  87 

furniture 251  00 

Total 

Cash  remaiuing  December  1,  1872 


636  76 

125 

00 

125 

00 

125 

00 

125 

00 

$530 

76 

530 

87 

es  £9 

G.     SOLDIEES'  ORPHAKS'  HOME— 1871-2. 

Schedule  "^,"  sJioicing  receipts  from  all  sources  to  March  1st,  1871,  and 
expenditures  on  account  of  claims  contracted  prior  to  that  date. 

KECEIPTS. 


1871.  Jan.   4 1  From  state  treasurer,  on  Tvarrant 

''    18 1      "    Jesse  W.  Fell,  paid  on  note 

Feb.  1       "  "  balance  on  note. 


Ill,  250  00 

1,  000  OC 

2.  908  00 


ijl.5, 158  00 


EXPENDITURES. 
"We  omit  the  list  of  payments  in  detail,  as  given  in  the  report  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Home. 


Total  payments  prior  to  March  1,  1871. 
Balance  to  schedule  "  B  " 


15, 119  45 
38  55 


$15, 158  00 


Schedule  ''  B." 

The  following  classified  statement  shows  the  Receipts  from  all  sources, 
and  Expenditures  on  current  expense  account,  from  March  1,  1871,  to 
December  1, 1872. 

CLASSIFIED  STATEMENT  OF  RECEIPTS. 


Treasurer's  Wakrakts. 

From  Other  Sources. 

1871.    April  25 

$8,969  13 
4,  600  00 
4,000  00 
2,  406  78 
2,  3!tG  41 

2,  754  08 
3  423  52 

3,  G80  92 
3,  527  57 
2,991  :>9 

762  79 
9,  475  36 
9,  980  00 
10,  000  00 
10,  000  00 
3,141  72 

Balance  March  1,  1871 

1        "         Imp.  and  Rep. 

S38  55 
09 

Mav29 

August  10 

67 

September  9 

Sale  of  rags 

5  00 
97  30 

November  7 

15  00 

December  4 

1872.    Jauuarv  11 

' '        live  stock 

309  32 

1G8  28 

Fel)ruary  10 

March  18 

rye 

' '       live  stock 

From  T.  Coultas 

Sale  of  stoves,  rags,  etc 

Kent  of  home  laud 

58  80 
5  00 

April  13 

April  19 

Mav22 

Julv  17    

500  00 
83  13 

120  00 
72  00 

November  20 

$1,  473  14 

$82, 109  87 
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CLASSIFIED  STATEMENT 


Date. 

Clothing. 

Groceries 

auil 
Provisions. 

Furniture. 

Iraprorem't 

and 

Eepair.s. 

Fuel. 

Lights. 

Live 

stock. 

1871.  March 

April 

May 

Jui'io 

July 

Aujrust 

Septenibcr  . .. 

October    

November 

December 

1872.  January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

1147  80 

2,451  85 

308  20 

527  27 

00  :iO 

73  20 
111  88 
298  42 
304  74 
442  47 
360  46 
541  74 
1,  260  89 
707  34 
3,426  40' 
408  65 
336  13 

93  90 
104  60 
343  13 

96  80 

11,351  40 

1,055  02 

1,  069  07 

624  73 

522  88 

4,53  19 

779  33 

893  81 

925  13 

1,  088  51 

718  39 

896  31 

850  10 

749  55 

1,  172  37 

919  64 

742  34 

571  43 

095  30 

1,012  17 

665  59 

$92  14 
10  75 
37  48 
20  45 
25  00 
7  00 

115  85 
95  20 
73  15 

111  15 
50  00 
42  44 

671  27 
33  85 

284  86 
15  80 
17  25 
13  38 

794  80 

374  68 

003  35 

$335  29 

U4  25 
29  70 
50  25 
45  00 

$130  00 

$11  75 
55  92 
34  47 

86  63 

55  00 

872  00 

1  65 
152  53 
61  20 
159  50 
130  72 

5  75 
121  49 

116  00 

488  84 
209  29 
84  06 
278  59 
103  60 
220  67 
1,746  67 

1,  604  50 
668  03 

2,  206  56 
249  07 
295  14 

376  31 
405  75 
746  00 
340  00 
203  08 
96  43 

"9506 

"io  06 

July 

Aupust 

September 

October 

November 

258  53 
85  60 
4  86 

160  72 

$12,  411  98 

117,  757  46 

$3,  489  85 

|8,  790  31 

$3,  020  48 

1895  70 

1406  00 

Recapitulation. 


Total  receipts  from  state  treasurer 

' '  ' '  all  other  .sources 

' '     expenditures  on  account  current  expenses. 
Balance  ou  hand  December  1,  1872 


182, 109  87 
1,473  14 


$83,  583  01 


,  254  51 
328  50 


183, 583  01 
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or  EXPENDITURES. 


Tools 
and  Im- 
plem'ts. 


$3  40 
4  05 

10  00 
3  30 


80 


i  50 

32  75 

1  50 


15  18 
3  95 

16  C3 
18  15 

17  80 


Books 

and 

Stat'n'ry. 


189  25 
26  80 
74  32 

19  10 
4  45 

85  25 

20  45 
94  45 
19  25 

8  00 

6  55 

78  08 

101  54 

59  17 

51  20 

93  38 

29  45 

23  48 

6  75 

106  07 

185  33 

,  182  32 


Hospital 
and  Aled'l 
supplies. 


$14  05 

30  35 

6  90 

6  65 

1  55 

1  35 
6  20 

13  10 

22  05 
16  72 
53  15 

27  25 
9  00 

23  45 

28  50 
10  15 

2  55 
9  10 

19  55 

35  35 

8  05 


Sarrics. 


$345  62 


$1,  298  93 
1,  224  90 
1,  183  .52 
966  58 
743  98 
1,110  51 
1,012  15 
1,001  03 
1,  164  17 
1,407  14 
1,  515  66 
1,  268  58 
1,246  56 
1,  166  01 
1, 1.59  33 
1, 182  82 
953  72 
937  42 
1,  196  17 
1,215  48 
1,  213  91 


Miscella- 
neous. 


$190  58 

88  87 
143  62 
126  .52 

46  35 
26  88 

89  83 
138  17 
339  71 
156  81 

64  33 
119  47 
147  90 
118  75 
226  35 

66  03 

57  20 
110  55 
130  02 
202  37 

93  40 


Inciden- 
tal. 


§24,168  57 1 12,  683  81 


1.38  10 

117  85 

i:iU  25 

314  40 

198  -M 

249  67 

50  00 

111  49 

149  48 

181  57 

49  58 

3  55 

8  44 

28  75 

30  54 

65  79 

72  51 

3  92 


1  00 

82  89 


$1,  887  98 


Earm. 


$136 
294 
243 
203 
212 
199 

35 
120 
303 
314 
806 
131 
208 
210 
453 
104 
254 

64 

62 
131 

72 


Building. 

Trust's 
expen's. 

$88  50 

96  81 

549  81 

325  40 


53  60 
105  00 


130  00 


Total. 


,864  13    $1,060  52    |412  75  :  $83, 254  51 


'SOTE.— Clothing. — Under  this  head  is  classified  all  .such  articles  properly  known  as  dry  jjoodij.  and 
used  for  clothing,  bedding,  table  linen,  etc. 

Salaries. — Under  this  head  is  included  expenses  for  service  or  labor  in  all  departments. 

ifisccllanenuJi.—'UnAeT  this  head  is  included  all  expenses  that  cannot  be  definitely  classified,  such  aa 
soap,  concentrated  lye,  baskets,  mops,  brushes,  buckets,  etc. 

Incidentals. — Under  this  head  is  included  all  contingent  expenses,  such  as  freight,  telegraphing,  bii 
nal  expenses,  transportation  of  children,  amusements,  etc.,  etc. 

Farm. — Under  this  head  is  included  all  expenses  that  cannot  properly  be  classified  to  other  depart 
ments,  such  as  the  constructing  of  fences,  building  of  sheds  and  outhouses  for  stock,  beautifying  the 
grounds,  purchase  and  repairs  of  wagons,  carts,  harness,  agricultural  implements,  purchase  of  seeds, 
subsistence  of  horses,  cows,  hogs,  etc.:  in  .short,  all  expenses  not  directly  connected  with  the  institution 
proper. 


-16 
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Schedule  "B"— Coutiuuwl. 


Total  amount  appropriated  for  current  expenses,  from  March  1, 1871  to  March 
1.  ls73 

Aniouut  appropriated  to  reimburse  the  current  expense  fund  for  an  equal 
amount  piiiJ  on  deflcicncies  of  tlie  Home  out  of  that  fund 

Amount  drawn  from  state  treasury  on  account  of  cuirent  expenses,  from 
March  1.  187 1,  to  I>eceiuber  1,  lH7i    

Amount  drawn  and  paid  on  deficiencies,  as  per  Schedule  "A" 

Balance  remaiuiuu;  in  state  treasury  at  date  of  report 


Total  receipts  fram  state  treasurer 

Receipts  from  all  other  sources 

Total  disbursements  on  account  of  current  expenses  and  deficiency. 
Balance  remaining  in  hands  of  treasurer 


SCHC'OL  BUILDLNG  FUND. 


Appropriation. 
Disbursed. 


Boiler  House  akd  Laundry  Fund. 


Appropriation . 
DisDursed 


Steam  Heating  Fund. 


Appropriation  for  steam  lieatino;  apparatus 

Disbursed  on  account  of  steam  heatins  apparatus,  for  which  vouchers  are  on 

file  in  the  ofBce  of  the  auditor  of  public  accounts 

Balance  remaining  unexpended  in  hands  of  the  treasurer 


Improvealents  and  Kepairb  Fund. 


Appropriation - 


_  PPi   - 

Disbursed 

Balance  remaining  unexpended  in  hands  of  the  treasurer. 


Insurance  Fund. 


Appropriation 

Disbursed 

Balance  remaining  in  state  treasury. 


LiiiRARY  Fund. 


Appropriation  for  library 

Disbursed 

Balance  remaining  in  state  treasury. 


$100,  000  00 
11,  250  00 


1111,250  00 


§93,359  87 
5,  342  59 


J89,  702  46 


$15,  000  00 


$15,  000  00 


$6,  000  00 


16,  000  00 


Jl-3,  000  00 


112,  000  00 


$2,  000  00 


$2,000  00 


$1,000  CO 


$82, 109  87 
11,  250  00 
17,890  13 


$1,  000  00 


$500  00 


$500  00 


$111,  250  00 


,  373  96 
328  50 


$89,  702  46 


$15,  000  00 


$15,  000  00 


$6,  000  00 


$6,  000  00 


.$11,  999  33 
67 


$12,000  00 


1,  999  91 
09 


$2,  000  00 


$500  00 
500  00 


$1,  000  00 


$389  54 
110  46 


$500  0 


7.     IISTDUSTRIAL  UNIVERSITY— 1871. 


Land 

Building  and  improvements 

Total 

Furniture  and  suppliss. .... 
Funds  and  investments 

Total  prrsonal  property. . . 
Total  assets 


$86, 000  00 
175,  000  00 


$261,  000  00 


$54,  000  00 
424,  000  00 


$478,  000  00 
739,  000  00 
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n.— Receipts. 


Cash  on  hand,  December  1,  1870 

Current  expenses  appropriation 

Special  appropiiations ^ 

Unexpeudecl  appropriations  of  former  years. 


Total  ca.sh  from  appropriations. 

Fees 

Farm  and  Hhops 

All  other  sources 


81C0,  089  -26 
5,  043  00 
4,  725  S6 
3,  795  64 

Total  receipts i  ^173,  653  86 


ei,  705  68 

41,  463  88 

112,  TOO  03 

4,419  70 


m.— Expenditures. 


Building 

Improvements  and  repairs 

J^iruiture,  library  ana  cabinets 

Fuel 

Lights 

Salaries 

Students'  labor 

Books  and  stationerj- 

Freight,  expressage,  postage  and  telegraphin. 

Insurance 

Trustees'  expenses 

All  other  expenses,  farm,  shops,  etc 

Total  cash  expenditure 


198,  357  39 

-2, 149 

59 

7,  7,'i5  51 

1, 325  35 

341 

30 

21,  922  85 

5,  392 

73 

1,  522 

.59 

969 

55 

517 

25 

1, 121 

85 

28,  547 

86 

§169,  923  75 

IV. — Resources  and  LiAiiiLirinsi. 


Cash  on  hand 

TJndrawa  appropriations 

Total  rcsotirces 


|587  70 
4, 142  41 


$5,  730  11 


1872. 


I.    Assets. 

Lauds 

Building  and  improvements , 

Total 

Furniture,  library,  cabinets  and  apparatus 

Funds  and  investments 

Total  personal  property 

Total  assets , 

II.     RECED'TS 

(jash  on  baiul  December  1,   1871 

Current  exll('n^<(■  ajiiiropriatiou , 

Special  aiipmiM  iations 

lluexpeniled  appropriations  of  former  years 

Total  cash  from  appropriations 

Fees 

Sales  from  fainis  and  shops 

All  other  sources 

Total  receipts 


186,  000  OO 
175,  000  OO 


8261,  000  00 


$75,  000  00 
424,  COO  00 


S499, 000  00 


$760,  000  00 


*587  70 

29,  774  00 

17,  500  OO 

4, 142  41 


152,004  11 

|5,  792  00 
9,972  41 
7,  895  85 


m,  604  37 
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in.      EXPENDITURKS. 

Taxes 

ImproTemeuts  and  repairs 

Furniture,  libraiy,  cauinet  and  apparatus 

Fuel  and  light. . .' 

Salaries 

Students'  labor 

Books  and  stationery 

Freight,  expressage,  postage  and  telegraphing 

Trustees'   expenses 

All  other  expenses,  shops,  farms,   etc 

rv.    Eesourceb  akd  Liabilities 

Cash  on  hand 

Undrawn  appropriations 

Total  resources 


|2,  238  60 

2, 186  79 

6,  009  36 

1,  438  15 

28.  053  65 

4,  873  66 

826  04 

563  08 

1,  119  00 

24,  820  67 

S72, 129  00 

$3,  535  37 

2,  500  00 

|6,  035  37 

8.    EEFOEM  SCHOOL. 


Debit. 

To  assets  due  December  1,  1871 

To  cash  from  state  ti'easurer 

To     '■       "      Ial)or  of  boys,  etc 

Credit. 

By  assets  unpaid 

paid  on  account  farm,  stocls,  and  tools 

' '  '  "     '  •         "        furniture , 

''      ''     "         ''        fence  and  outbuildings 

' '     ' '         "        building  and  improvements 

"      "     "         ''        current  expenses 

Bv  caeb  on  hand,  July  1,   1872 


17,  Oil  97 

45, 000  00 

833  08 

*52,  845  05 

$5,  351  92 

5, 273  83 

10,  000  00 

5,351  90 

714  01 

25,  323  59 

830  50 

52,  845  05 


0.     SOUTHERN  NORMAL  UNIVERSITY— 1871. 

The  armexed  statement  ^^iR  show  the  tiiiaucial  couditiou  of  the  iiisti- 
tution  to  date,  November  2, 1871,  and  the  amount  necessary  to  complete 
and  furnish  the  buUdinji' : 


State-MENT — Shoiviiig  the  Jinaiicial  condition  of  the  SoxUhern  Illinois  Aurmal  Vniversity,  to  Nooeinber 

2,  1871,  inclusive. 


University,  To  State  of  Illinois, 

To  appropriation,  March  9,  1869 

To  amount  received  from  sale  of  lands  donated 

freight,  donated  by  Illinois  Central  R.  R.  Co 
G.  T.  M.  and  M.  Co 

interest  received  on  Carbondale  bonds 

Total 


Dr. 

$75,  000  00 

11,375  00 

5,  314  47 

1,275  00 

7,  000  00 

1102,  964  47 

15( 


Ck. 

By  amouuti  paid  bv  foniier  Ijoaril,  as  follows : 

To  J.  M.  Campbell,  I'roiu  appropiiation,  March  9,   1869 

■'  ''  ''    sale  of  lands 

"  "  "    fiei{;ht  douatiou  from  I.  C.  K.  R.  Co 

"    G.  T.  M.  and  M.  Co. 

"  •'  ''    interest  on  Caibondale  bonds 

' '  aiuonnt  paid  sundry  persons  on  vouchers 

■ treasurer  of  present   boai'd 


Total . 


Du. 


To    cash  received  from  "VV.  J.  Yost,  treasurer. 

'  ■  appropriation,  April,  1871 

' '  freight  donated  by  I.  C.  R.  R.  Co 


Total. 


Cii. 


By 


amount  paid  estate  of  J.  M.  Campbell 

' '         appraisers  of  settlement 

' '         for  altering  plans 

' '         commissioners  to  superintend 

' '  Wickwire  &.  Boyle,  contractors,  cash. 

' '         same— freight 

' '         telegraphing,  to  H.  P.  Smith 

' '         printing,  advertising,  etc 

•'         commissioners'   transportation 


Total . 


Leaving  balance  on  hand  and  in  state  treasuiy , 


867,  000  00 

14,  ;)75  00 

5.314  47 

1,  275  00 

7,  000  00 

6,  9!KJ  30 

1,  0U6  70 


1102,964  47 


11,006  70 

50,  000  00 

1,  462  21 

152.  46S  PI 


$20,  495  46 

1,  337  00 

1, 140  90 

444  H8 

16,  016  09 

4,  462  21 

21  39 

4  ."iO 

599  73 


$41,  .522  16 


$10,  945  75 


E.STLMATE  OF  AMOUNT  NECESSADY  TO   COMPLETE   AXU   FUUNI.SII   BUILDLNG. 


■VTickwire  &,  Boyle,  as  per  contract 
Thomas,  as  per  contract,  heating.. 

Furnishing  building "... 

Fencing  and  grading  grounds 

Deduct  amount  on  hand 

Making  appropriation  required. . 


?95,  021  70 
5,  613  95 
12,  000  00 
S,  000  00 


$120,  635  65 
10,  H83  15 


$109,  752  50 


1872 


Dh. 

To   amount  on  hand,  and  in  state  treasury,  at  date  of  last  report 

' '  cash  from  sale,  of  bonds  of  the  city   of  Carboudale 

' '  amount  of  freight  from  Illinois  Central  K.  R.  Co 


Cu 

By    amount  paid  Wickwire  &  Boyle,  on  account.. 

' '  ' '  "  C.  JuDgenfeld.  su])erintcndent. . . 

''         ''  ''  for  labor  on  building  :ni<l  grounds 

' '  ' '  ' '  J.  H.  Ilolmes,  for  heating  pipes.  . 

'  '  Kxiiress.ige 

■'  Pontage  and  stationery 

■  Fr<  i'iht  on  books 

•'  Printing 

' '  l'\  J.  Chai)man,  oflice  rent,  etc. . . 


$10,  940 

75 

•2^,  000 

00 

3,  005 

(10 

$42,  010 

75 

if:i6, 119 

27 

1,  000 

20 

191 

00 

721 

10 

60 

10 

25 

3 

45 

98 

10 

186 

55 

15S 


By   amount  paid  town  of  Tamaroa,  costs  on  suit] 

"        "  "    R.  Wortheu,  J.  P.,  for  Isaac  Kapp 

' '         ' '  ' '    commissioners'  transportation 

"        "  "    telegraphing 

Leaving  balance  on  hand,  in  state  treasury 

Estimate  of  Amount  Necessary  to  Complete  akd  Fukxish  Biildlng 

Wickwire  &  Boylo,  as  per  contract 

W.  Thomas,  for  heating,  as  per  contract 

Furnishing  building 

Fencing  and  grading  grotmds 

Deduct  amount  on  hand 

Making  appropriation  required 


162 

4, 

12 

8, 

951  63 
692  95 
000  00 
000  00 

$87,  844  53 
2,  756  07 

$85 

088  46 

10.     SOUTHERN  INSAXE  ASYLUM.— 187-}. 


Insake  Asylum,        To  State  of  Illinois, 

To  appropriation,  April,  1869 

To  receipts  from  sale  of  farm  products 

Total  receipts 

CR. 
By  amount  expended  by  fonuer  board 

Total  amount  coming  in  hand  present  board 

CR. 

By  amount  paid  Sliiuuick,  contractor 

' '  Thomas  Walsh,  superintendent 

' '  commissioners'  transportation 

'  '  lalior  on  farm 

' '  H.  W.  Hall,  former  commissioner,  per  diem  and  expenses 

Barton,  printing  blanks 

Total  paid  out 

Balance  on  hand , 

Amount  required  to  linish  north  wing,  as  per  contract,  and  extra  work 

Balance  due,  including  percentage  retained 

Percentage  retained  on  excavation 

Balance  due,  including  percentage  on  deepening 

Total 

Emtimate  of  the  Ccst  to  1'1't  the  Ixstituiton  in  Running  Order 

Center  building 

Rear  buil  di  ng 

riiimney  .stack 

Steam  heating,  cooking  and  laundry  apparatus 

Machinery,  &C..  for  water  works 

Artificial  gas  work.s 

Furniture,  bedding,  itc,  for  175  patients.  $60  each 

Total - 

Amount  necessai'y  to  complete  north  wing,  including  furniture,  excavation,  &c 

Total 


193,9)5  95 

29, 134  80 

7,  390  00 

25.  430  00 

23,  230  00 

1, 500  00 

10  500  00 

8254,  867  78 

133  200  00 

1388,  067  78 
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SOUTHERX  IXSA:N^E  ASYLIJM.— 1872. 


DK. 
1872.     Bee.  C.     To  amount  in  treasury  at  (late  of  last  report. 

'■  approiiriation  of  J)eceniber  8tli,  lt>71 

April  9th,  1672 


TotAl  receipts. 


CR. 
By  umoiint  paid  R.  Sliinnick,  contractor,  north  wing 

N.  L.  Wickwire.  rear  buildings 

' '  Thus.  Walsh,  superintendent,  north  wing. . . . 
■'  "  '  rear  buildiggs. 
' '  F.  Ashley,  for  engineering 

for  eonimi.ssii)ner.s'  traii.sinirtrtlion 

John  T.  lieuiiie,  sti-aui  puiu])  and  fixtures 

' '  for  labor  on  daiu  and  reseivoir 

' '  John  Doughertv,  old  coni'r,  salarv 

freight  on  111.,  C.  il.  R.  Co '. 

■ '  l'"inch  &  Shick 

' '  Walsh  &  Jungenfelt,  plans 

' '  for  expressage 

' '  for  postage  and  stationery 

' '  for  telegraphing 

' '  for  tools  and  wEeelbaiTows 

"  E.  H.  Finch,  for  lumber 

''  Alexander,  Crozier  &  Co.,  for  machinery 


Total  amount  expended. 
*  Balanee  on  hand 


Total  expenditures. 


$fi3  03 
65,  0(10  00 
143,  000  00 


!i;208,0n3  03 


$50  833  30 

36,326  18 

1,  403  05 

1,001  31 

7  50 

649  00 

1,527  95 

2,694  12 

115  00 

117  15 

4  00 

1,144  11 

7  65 

7  90 

33  80 

145  47 

25  12 

1,933  74 


$98,636  50 
109,  426  53 


1208,  063  03 


*  In  state  treasury. 


EsrlMATED  AM0U.\T8  NECEiSSAKY  TO  FINISH    NOUTE  WlXG    AND    REAR    BUILDINOS,  RESKKVOTR,  TAMvB, 

Dam  and  Out  Builddjgs. 


To  X.  L.  Wickwire,  contractor,  rear  building,  per  contract 

' '  Alexander  Crozicr  &  Co.,  machinery 

' '  Maudsley  &  Mepham,  for  steam  fitting,  plumbing,  on  contract 

For  tank  liouse 

' '  pump  house 

' '  excavation  for  pipes 

' '  dams  and  I'eservoir 

' '  setting  l)oilers,  foundation  for  engine  bed  and  masonry  for  fan  tower,  and  foundation  for 
wriugei-  and  fresh  air  duct 

' '  furnishing  north  wing 

' '  cooking  range 

' '  cisterns 

' '  contingencies 


Amount  Necessary  to  Complete 

For  center  building 

' '  heating  same 

' '  furniture  for  same 

' '  south  wing 

' '  heating  same 

'  furniture  for  same 

'  '  contingencies 


132 

455  97 

U 

706  26 

21 

123  00 

2,  500  00 

1 

500  00 

500  (M) 

1 

000  00 

5 

000  00 

10 

500  00 

7."i0  00 

2 

000  00 

3 

391  30 

SlOO, 426  53 


$85,  000  00 
10,  000  00 
4,  000  00 
133,0-0  00 
10,  000  00 
10,  50O  00 
7,  500  00 

t260,  000  00 
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11.     NORTHERN  INSANE  HOSPITAL.— 1871-2. 


Construction  Account. 


1870. 

Dec.  1.  Balance  on  band 

received  for  sand  sold 

' '         from  the  state  treasurer 

' '         from  loan,  Home  National  Bank ; 

Paid  for  real  estate  

' '    W.  F.  Bushnell  &  Co.,  (on  building) 

' '    Davis  &.  Co.,  (boating  ai)paratus) 

■ '    arcbitect 

' '    R.  K.  freight 

' '    advertising  and  printing 

' '    building  supeiintendent 

■  ■    secretarj''8  salary  and  office  expenses 

' '    per  diem  and  expenses  of  trustees 

' '    lightning  rods 

' '    C.  W.  Weer,  (gasworks) 

' '     waterworks 

' '    repairing  roof 

' '    barn  coutiact,  (on  account) 

' '    gas  fixtures 

' '    corn  bouse 

' '    temporary  frame  structure  to  connect  north  wing  with  rear  building 

' '    sundry  expenses  about  hospital 

'    interest 

Balance  overdrawn 


Farm  Account. 

Received  from  state  treasurer 

"  "    rents 

Paid  for  farm  stock 

' '  implements 

' '           fencing,  farmwork  and  grading  . . 
Balance  on  band 


Furnishing  Account. 

Receiveil  from  state  treasurer 

' '  loaii,  Home  National  Bank 

Paid  orders 

Balance  overdrawn . . . ., 


Current  Expense  Account. 

Received  from  state  treasurer 

' '  patient  fund 

Paid  orders  on  Treasury  for  articles,  as  follows  : 

Bioadstufts 

Butter  and  cheese 

Lard,  vinegar  and  eggs 

Fruit  and  vegetables 

Af  eats  and  fish 

Soap  and  small  groceries 

Sugar  and  molasses 

Tea  and  coifee 

Clothing  and  furnishing 

Furniture,  crockery  and  cutlery 

Amusements 

Fai-m  and  garden  . . ". , 

Fuel  and  lights 

Salaries  an^  wages 

Apothecary  stores 

Freight  (principally  coal) 

Improvements  and  repairs , 

Postage  and  stationery 

Boiler  and  engines 

Miscellaneous 

Balance  on  hand 


Gentiral  Balance. 

Construction  account  overdrawn 

Farm  account 

Furnishing  account  overdrawn 

Cnirent  expense  account 

Total  balance  on  hand 


117,  762  00 

107,  058  25 

17, 085  76 

4,  000  00 

■.i,  223  93 

529  67 

1,811  15 

1,227  15 

3,  072  48 
484  95 

4,  000  00 

5,  332  05 
584  24 

1,907  76 

1,212  05 

483  98 

706  75 

2,3.54  67 

864  16 


$174,261  00 


f  2,  052  69 

773  52 

3,  408  63 

2,534  91 


$8,  969  75 


$14,318  97 


$14, 318  97 


|1,  338, 

1,406 

234 

345 

2,790 

1,074 

1,  269 

1,  0,'5 

4,  279 

84 

121 

11 

3,922 

13,  342 

57 

3, 110 

308 

282 

74 

716 

2,741 


$33,  536  90 


|2,  534  91 


2,741  55 


$5, 276  46 


$4,553  37 

53  25 

161,  757  50 

7,  000  00 


896  88 


1174,261  00 

$8,  000  00 
959  75 


$10,  960  00 
3,  000  00 


$14,  318  97 


$33,  750  00 

4,  786  90 


$38,  536  90 


$896  88 

358  97 

4,  020  61 

|5,  276  4« 
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12.  EYE  AND  EAE  rNTIEMARY.— 1871. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 


RECEU'TS. 

For  board  of  poor  patients,  supported  from  state  appropriation 

From  poor  patients  paying  boaid  alone 

From  soldiers'  fund 

For  board  of  Ciisual  visitors 

For  board  of  other  than  poor  patients 

From  sale  of  medicines  

From  sale  of  sundry  articles 

Olinic  tickets  and  students 

Donations 

Interest  

Sundries 

EXI'ENSES. 

Salary 

Help' 

Groceries 

Medicines 

Fuel 

Lisht 

Balance  of  debts  paid 

Kfpairs  aud  improvements 

Insurance 

Printing 

Postage  and  expressage 

Furniture 

Bread 

Meat 

Tea  and  coffee 

Milk  and  butter 

Vegetables 

Interest 

Reut    

Expense  of  uovlng  and  boarding  patients  after  fire 

Unexpended  balance,  |70  81. 


|4, 167  87 

918  57 

299  20 

423  93 

1,  372  52 

67  67 

105  03 

359  18 

1,284  00 

229  39 

31  33 

«9,  258  69 

S800  00 

780  48 

1,  250  78 

167  36 

276  00 

86  75 

1,  473  54 

350  00 

106  25 

74  50 

95  23 

1,001  91 

384  89 

751  92 

137  92 

711  82 

237  8# 

88  44 

225  00 

147  24 

$9, 187  88 


1872. 

CURRENT  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENSES. 


Receipts 

Balance  of  last  account 

For  board  of  poor  patients,  supported  from  state  appropriation 

Poor  patients  paying  board  alone 

Board  of  casual  visitors 

Board  of  other  than  poor  patients 

Sale  of  medicines  

Sale  of  siuidry  articles 

Donations 

Interest  

Special  appropriation 

Insurance 

Rent  of  property  purchased 

EXfE.\.SES. 

Salary 

Help 

(5roeerie8 

Medicines 

Fuel 

Liirht 

Printing 

Postasre  and  express 

Furniture 

Books  and  stationery 

—17 


$70  81 

5,  090 

-M 

1,  326 

73 

118 

58 

1,  231 

77 

73  34 

127 

61 

21,  977 

75 

85C  81 

4,  000  00 

395 

00 

185  06 

^5.  053  74 

1900 

00 

790 

77 

1,136 

13 

209 

47 

371 

P5 

93  34 

91 

:>0 

85 

51) 

1,  500  00 

4i 

1» 
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ExPEXSEi^ — Continued. 


Trnstees'  expenses 

Bread  and  flour 

Meat 

Milk,  butter  and  cheese 

Vegetables 

Tea  and  coffee 

Kent 

Land 

Clothing 

Sugar  and  molasses 

Hardware 

Moving  to  present  location 

Horse,  express  wagon  and  harness 

Carried  to  building  fund , 

Sundries 


$22  50 

303  72 

546  99 

621  94 

189  72 

162  99 

1,  785  00 

18,  000  00 

42  U 

297  50 

137  52 

48  00 

360  00 

6,  978  78 

335  93 

|35, 053  74 

CHAPTER  SIXTH. 

The  State  Institutiois^s. 


In  our  last  report,  we  gave  a  history  of  the  various  state  institutions 
of  Illinois.  In  the  present  report,  we  give  a  more  or  less  full  descriptive 
account  of  them. 

institution  foe  the  deap  and  dumb. 

The  Illinois  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  chartered  in  1839, 
is  the  oldest  of  the  iiublic  charities  of  the  state.  Located  in  Jackson- 
ville, one  mile  west  of  the  public  square,  it  owns  a  body  of  land  of  about 
fifty-six  acres  in  extent,  between  State  street  and  College  avenue,  west 
of  Asylum  street.  The  site,  although  quite  elevated  for  a  prairie 
country,  is  inferior  to  one  which  might  have  been  selected,  to  the  south 
and  west.  About  twenty  acres  are  in  cultivation,  and  twenty  in  pas- 
ture ;  the  remamder  is  occupied  by  an  orchard,  a  garden,  yards  and 
buildings. 

The  buildings  consist  of  a  main  edifice  and  rear  building  situated  at  a 
distance  of  a  hundred  feet;  a  shoe  shop  and  printing  office;  a  brick 
barn,  a  large  wood  shed,  tool  house  and  conservatory,  fruit  and  vege- 
table cellar,  and  other  necessary  outbuildings.  There  are  also  three  small 
frame  dwelling  houses  upon  the  premises  which  are  occupied  by  the  en- 
gineer, the  gardener,  and  the  shoemaker,  with  their  families. 

The  main  building  is  divided  into  three  parts,  a  centi-e  sixty  feet  by 
seventy  and  two  wings.  The  centre  building  contains  u^jou  the  first  floor 
the  reception  room,  drawing  room  and  two  offices ;  on  the  second,  the 
matron's  room,  principal's  bedroom  and  private  office,  and  two  guests' 
chambers  ;  on  the  third,  the  chapel  and  two  school  rooms  ;  in  the  attic, 
two  dormitories  for  boys ;  in  the  basement,  the  large pui^ils'  dining  room 
and  kitchen,  and  servants'  dining  room.  There  is  a  fire  i)lug  on  each 
floor  with  two  sections  of  hose  fifty  feet  each  in  length  attached  to  each 
plug,  and  spanners.  The  fi^re  apparatus  is  connected  with  the  steam 
punq>  and  also  A\ith  the  tank  at  the  top  of  the  house.  The  steam  pump 
throws  water  like  a  steam  fire  engine,  vnth  force  sufficient  to  carry  it 
over  the  house  from  the  ground. 


1C4 

Tlie  north  wiug  contains,  in  the  basement,  a  trunk  room,  clothes  room^ 
wash-room,  store  room,  and  bakery.  On  the  first  floor,  the  boy.s'  study, 
and  four  recitation  rooms  ;  on  the  two  upi)er  floors,  seven  school  rooms 
and  five  dormitories  for  boys.  A  basement  area  eight  feet  in  width  ex- 
tends all  around  this  wiug  and  the  centre. 

The  south  wing  contains,  in  the  basement,  a  play-room  for  girls,  a  fruit 
room,  batli  room,  milk  room,  ironing  room,  and  principal  kitchen  and 
store  room ;  on  the  first  floor,  the  boys'  dining  room,  matron's  room, 
trunk  room,  girls'  hospital  (three  rooms),  and  a  study  hall  used  as  a  dor- 
mitory ;  on  the  second  floor,  the  principal's  apartments,  a  room  for  lady 
teachers,  four  dormitories,  a  study  hall  and  sewing  room  ;  on  the  third 
floor,  a  teachers'  room,  nine  dormitories  and  a  study  hall.  There  is  a  linen 
closet  and  a  bath  room  on  each  of  these  two  upper  floors.  There  are  no 
fire-plugs  in  the  north  wing.  In  the  south  wdng  there  is  a  fire-plug  on 
each  story  and  one  on  the  roof,  without  any  hose  attached.  There  are 
however,  several  hundi'ed  feet  of  extra  hose  in  the  engine  house.  Addi- 
tional safeguards  against  fire  have  been  i)rovided  in  the  form  of  three 
Babcock  fire  extinguishers,  one  of  which  is  kept  in  the  reception  room 
and  the  other  two  on  the  upi)er  floors. 

The  rear  building  contains,  in  the  basement,  the  boiler  room,  i)ump 
room  and  coal  room.  There  are  three  boilers,  (forty  two  inches  by  sixteen 
feet  each,  with  thirty-nine  flues,)  which  have  been  in  use  for  about  eight 
years.  Steam  pipes  for  heating,  lead  from  the  boilers  to  the  main  and 
rear  buildings.  In  the  centre  and  north  wing  the  mode  of  heating 
adopted  is  direct  radiation,  but  in  the  new  wing,  indirect  radiation  has 
been  substituted  for  it.  The  north  wing  and  the  centre  building  contain 
no  ventilating  flues.  The  new  south  wing  is  ventilated  by  foid  air  flues 
leading  from  every  room,  which  open  at  the  floor  and  empty  into  the 
attic.  There  are  four  large  Emerson  ventilators  on  the  roof,  and  this  winter 
the  ventilation  is  remarkably  good.  The  main  steam  pipe  for  heat- 
ing is  four  inches  in  diameter.  In  order  to  avoid  back  pressure,  several 
condense  pipes  are  used,  instead  of  one.  Condensed  water  is  used  in  the 
boilers.  Above  the  basement,  in  this  same  building,  on  the  first  floor, 
are  the  laundry,  drymg  room,  engineer's  and  teamster's  sleeping  apart- 
ments, and  a  bath  room  ;  in  the  second  story  the  boys'  hospital,  nurse 
room  and  three  rooms  for  cooks  ;  on  the  third  story,  seven  sleeping  apart- 
ments for  female  domestics. 

The  shop  where  the  pupils  labor,  is  of  brick,  two  stories  in  height. 
The  lower  story  contains  the  cabinet  shop,  which  is  furnished  with  a 
steam  engine,  two  lathes,  and  tw^o  saws,  one  circular  and  one  upright. 
In  the  upper  story  are  the  shoe-shop,  and  the  printing  oflice,  in  which 
there  are  two  presses,  one  a  liberty,  and  the  other  a  Potter  power  press. 

The  barn,  which  is  of  brick,  has  accommodations  for  three  horses  and 
thirtepji  cowSj    It  also  contains  a  room  for  the  porter.    A  large  vege- 
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table  cellar  extends  uiiderneatli,  and  in  the  npper  story  are  a  large  loft 
and  four  granaries. 

The  garden  honse  contains  a  tool  house  and  a  vegetable  cellar. 

There  are  two  ice  houses,  one  frame  and  one  brick. 

There  is  also  one  large,  rickety  wood-shed,  wood  being  burned  in  the 
kitchen,  the  jn-incipal's  sitting  room  and  the  printing  office.  The  amount 
of  fuel  consumed  iu  1871  Avas  033  tons  of  coal  and  1)2  cords  of  wood.  In 
1872  the  consumption  was  larger,  namely  1192  tons  of  coal,  1450  bushels 
of  coke,  and  71  cords  of  wood. 

The  main  sewer  of  the  institution,  which  is  two  feet  by  four  and  oval- 
shaped,  discharges  in  the  hog-lot.  Another  of  the  same  size,  leading 
from  the  centre  of  the  south  wing  and  running  west  to  the  engine  house, 
connects  with  it.  A  third  sewer,  of  crocks,  twelve  inches  in  diameter, 
connects  with  the  main  sewer  fiom  the  north  wing. 

The  institution  owns  two  nuiles  and  one  horse,  ten  cows,  twenty  hogs 
and  twenty  shoats. 

The  water- suppl}',  which  at  i)resent  appears  to  be  ample,  is  obtained  by 
damming  a  small  stream,  which  runs  iu  an  easterly  duTctiou,  three  quar- 
ters of  mile  south  of  the  asylum.  A  pond  has  been  excavated,  called 
Ashelby  lake,  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  square  feet, 
superficial  area,  and  varying  from  four  to  six  feet  in  depth.  The  insti- 
tution owns  one-thii'd  of  this  lake,  and  the  agreement  with  the  owner  of 
the  other  two-thirds  is,  that  the  institution  may  have  all  the  water,  but 
he  has  all  the  ice.  In  a  small  house  on  the  edge  of  the  lake  are  a  boiler 
and  a  Blake  pump.  A  four  inch  cast  iron  pipe  leads  from  the  lake  to 
the  institution,  where  a  reservoir  has  been  built,  with  a  capacity  of 
about  two  million  gallons.  There  are  three  pumps  at  the  institution ; 
(me  lift  pump  in  a  deep  well,  near  the  engine  house,  and  two  others  in 
the  pnmp-room,  one  of  which  is  a  Blake,  and  the  other  was  manufac- 
tui'ed  in  Chicago.  Still  another  pumi),  in  the  shoios,  has  been  converted 
into  an  engine. 

The  principal  engine,  in  the  basement  of  the  engine  house,  is  of  ten 
horse  power,  and  with  the  boilers  was  manufactured  by  the  Northwest- 
ern Manufacturing  Company  in  Chicago. 

The  course  of  instruction,  in  this  institution,  is  carried  through  eight 
years.  The  semi-mutes  complete  the  course  in  less  time  than  congenital 
mutes  do.  The  pupils  admitted  each  year  are  divided  into  two  sections, 
''  A"  and  "  B."  A  redistribution  of  the  pupils  takes  place  every  year, 
in  accordance  with  their  respective  capacity  and  attainments.  Forty- 
three  new  pupils  have  been  admitted  at  the  present  session,  the  whole 
number  in  attendance  being  two  hundred  and  ninety,  of  whom  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-eight  are  boys,  an<l  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  are  girls. 
Seven  of  them  sleep  outside  the  building,  Avitli  friends  iu  town.    The 
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institution  employs  fifteen  teachers,  besides  the  principal,  who  does  not 
teach ;  of  these,  eight  are  gentlemen  and  seven  lady  teachers.  The 
studies  pursued  are  English  composition,  arithmetic,  geography,  history, 
penmanship  and  articulation,  except  in  the  highest  class,  who  receive 
instruction  in  algebra,  natural  history,  physiology,  physical  geograjihy 
and  gTammar.  The  mornings  are  given  to  the  school,  the  afternoons  to 
the  shops ;  but  comi)aratively  few  of  the  pupils  are  employed  in  the  in- 
dustrial department,  except  in  domestic  and  out-door  work. 

HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

The  Illinois  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at  Jacksonville,  under  the  charg© 
of  H.  T.  Carriel,  M.  D.,  superintendent,  and  Drs.  Gilman  and  ISTeil,  as- 
sistant physicians,  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  city,  within  the 
city  limits,  a  little  more  than  one  mile  from  the  Morgan  county  court 
house.  The  horse-cars  on  South  Main  street  run  past  the  premises,  on 
the  east  side,  and  the  population  of  JacksouAalle  has  extended  south  of 
the  hospital,  so  that  it  is  no  longer  in  the  country,  as  it  was  originally. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  commissioners  who  located  this  institu- 
tion had  not  selected  as  its  site  a  spot  about  a  half-mile  to  the  north- 
west, which  Avould  have  given  it  a  more  elevated  situation,  better 
drainage,  woodlands  for  the  use  of  patients,  and  abo^e  aU,  an  east  front, 
commanding  one  of  the  finest  pi'ospects  in  Central  Illinois. 

The  amount  of  land  in  the  hospital  iuclosure  is  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres,  which  lies  in  a  square,  composed  of  four  forties,  the  buildings  being 
placed  upon  the  northeast  quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter  section.  The 
west  half  of  the  inclosure  is  cultivated  with  the  plough ;  about  fifty  acres 
in  front  of  the  hospital  are  used  for  meadow  and  pasture  and  for  orna- 
mental i^leasure  grounds ;  and  thirty  acres  in  the  rear  are  occui)ied  by 
outbuildings,  a  reser^  oir  and  an  orchard.  The  whole  is  surroimded  by 
an  Osage  orange  hedge. 

Besides  the  land  just  mentioned,  the  institution  also  owns  fourteen 
acres  on  the  bank  of  the  Mauvaisterre  creek,  about  a  half  mile  east  of 
Main  street,  w4iere  there  is  a  dam,  a  reservoir  and  a  steam  pump. 

For  j)astui'ing  cows  diuing  the  summer,  it  is  necessary  to  rent  thirty 
or  forty  acres  additional,  which  are  the  private  property  of  Dr.  Carriel, 
piu"cliased  by  him,  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  the  trustees,  in 
order  to  protect  the  purity  of  the  water  suj^ply,  and  which  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  the  state  will  at  some  futiu-e  day  purchase  from  him. 

The  hospital  has  been  built  on  what  is  known  as  the  "corridor  iilan." 
It  consists  of  a  centre  building  for  the  superintendent,  oliticers  and  a 
portion  of  the  euiployees  ;  ^with  two  wings,  containing  nine  wards  each, 
for  the  care  and  treatuient  of  about  four  hundred  ])atients;  and  a  rear 
building,  with  kitclu'U,  bakei-y,  ironing-room,  carpenter-shop,  chapel  and 
ai)artmeut8  for  employees.    J3efore  the  completion  of  tlie  new  boiler 
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house  and  laniuliy,  the  rear  biiildiug  contained  also  the  boilers,  engine, 
machine  shop,  washing-machines  and  dry.ing  room.  It  is  connected  with 
the  centre  by  an  iron  bridge. 

The  outbuildings  comprise  a  boiler  house  and  laundry  ;  a  paint  shop, 
with  an  ice  chest  or  coal  room,  and  a  milk  cellar,  an  old  ice  house,  of 
insufficient  capacity ;  a  frame  bowling  alley,  out  of  repair ;  a  brick  barn 
with  accommodation  for  nine  horses  and  eighteen  cows;  a  frame  straw 
barn,  old  and  out  of  repair ;  a  piggery,  with  twenty  styes,  and  a  room  with 
boiler  and  kettles  for  cooking  feed;  a  pump  house,  on  the  bank  of  the 
MauTaisterre  creek;  two  reservoirs  of  about  two  and  a  half  million 
gallons  capacity  each,  one  at  the  creek,  and  one  (new)  in  the  rear  of  the 
asylum  ;  besides  sheds  and  other  minor  structm^es. 

The  hospital  fronts  north.  An  eastern  front  would  have  been  better, 
and  a  south-eastern  exposure  better  still ;  but  the  ground  does  not  admit 
of  it,  or  at  least  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  turn  the  front  of  the 
building  away  from  the  town. 

The  centre  building  is  five  and  a  half  stories  in  height;  the  original 
wings  are  four  stories,  and  the  new  wings  five.  The  second  floor  is  the 
principal  story,  that  below  it  being  a  basement,  but  entirely  al)Ove 
ground.  The  only  objection  to  the  basement  is  that  it  is  too  low.  The 
height  of  the  different  ceilings  from  the  floor  in  the  several  stories  is  as 
follows :  basement,  eight  feet  and  five  inches ;  second  story,  eleven  feet 
four ;  third,  do.,  ten  feet  nine  and  three-fourths  ;  fourth,  ten  feet  ten  and 
three-fourths  ;  fifth,  nine  feet  eleven  and  a  half  inches. 

The  windows  are  six  feet  by  three,  with  thirty-six  panes,  six  inches  by 
twelve.  The  upper  sash,  which  is  immovable,  is  made  o£  iron  cross  bars 
set  in  a  wooden  frame ;  the  lower  sash,  of  wood,  is  protected  by  iron 
cross  bars  of  the  same  pattern,  on  the  outside.  The  sash  is  hung  with 
weights  by  a  cord  attached  to  the  bottom,  and  concealed  within  the 
frame. 

All  the  walls,  which  are  of  brick,  varying  from  eighteen  inches  to  two 
feet  in  thickness,  are  pierced  by  numerous  flues,  running  from  the  cellar 
to  the  attic.  There  are  more  of  them,  in  fact,  than  can  be  used ;  and  it 
is  to  this  circumstance  that  the  state  is  indebted  for  the  improvement  of 
the  ventilation,  under  Dr.  Carriel's  superintendence. 

The  entire  structure  is  covered  with  a  tin  roof,  which  should  have 
been  slate.  The  present  condition  of  the  roof  calls  loudly  for  repair. 
It  has  ne^er  been  renewed. 

The  centre  building  contains  forty-eight  rooms;  of  which  four  are 
bathrooms;  eight  are  occupied  by  the  family  of  the  superintendent; 
seven  are  offices  and  reception  rooms ;  five  are  sleeping  apartments  for 
officers ;  one  is  an  officers'  dining  room  ;  and  the  rest  are  kitchens,  store 
rooms  and  dormitories  for  emploj^oes. 
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Bach  of  the  original  wards  contains  one  attendants'  room,  one  asso- 
ciate dormitory  for  jDatients,  niqje  single  dormitories,  a  day  room,  clothes 
room,  bath  room,  water  closet,  and  a  dark  staircase,  not  in  use  since  the 
addition  of  the  new  wing.  These  wards  used  to  contain  two  other  single 
dormitories,  which  have  been  converted  into  alcoves,  which  afford  more 
light  and  give  a  much  more  cheerful,  agreeable  aspect  to  the  wards.  In 
the  present  crowded  condition  of  the  hospital,  the  day-rooms  are  used 
for  the  most  part  as  associated  dormitories. 

The  new  wards  are  lighter  and  more  airy  than  the  old.  They  have  a 
transverse  section  at  the  extreme  end.  They  ^-ary  slightly  in  their  in- 
ternal arrangement,  but  comprise  generally  one  attendant's  room,  two 
associate  dormitories,  sixteen  single  dormitories,  a  water  closet,  bath 
room,  clothes  room,  stair  case,  and  a  dining-room,  about  twenty-four  by 
twenty-six  feet,  for  the  common  use  of  patients  from  two  wards.  In- 
stead of  one,  two  dining-rooms  of  this  size  are  needed,  and  the  plan  of 
the  hospital  is  defective  in  this  respect.  In  two  of  the  wards  alcoves 
have  been  constructed  of  single  dormitories,  as  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph,  and  it  is  designed  to  make  the  same  change  in  them 
all. 

The  capacity  of  the  hospital,  carefully  computed,  on  the  supposition 
that  every  bed  is  occupied,  and  that  all  the  day-rooms  except  two  are  in 
use  as  dormitories,  and  that  the  patients  are  as  crowded  as  possible 
without  discomfort,  is  three  hundred  and  eighty.  The  comfortable  run- 
ning of  the  institution  requires  a  spare  bed  in  every  ward,  which  would 
reduce  the  capacity  to  three  hundred  and  sixty-two ;  and  without  en- 
largement this  should  be  the  limit  of  the  average  population.  The 
actual  average  for  the  past  two  years  is  over  four  hundred  and  fifty.  In 
years  gone  by  the  number  of  inmates  at  one  time  has  been  as  high  as 
five  hundred  and  thirty,  a  condition  which  necessarily  produced  friction 
and  increased  the  excitabilitj"  of  patients. 

Of  minor  conveniences,  the  hospital  possesses  a  fidl  complement  of 
dumb  waiters,  dust  drops  and  clothes  drops,  but  no  speaking  tubes  nor 
telegraphic  communication  by  bells  or  signals.  It  has  no  more  conve- 
nient mode  of  distributing  food  than  by  carrying  it  in  a  cart,  out  of 
doors,  even  in  cold  and  rainy  weather,  fi'om  the  kitchen  to  the  wards ; 
and  the  system  of  water  pipes  and  sewers  is  such  as  apparently  to  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  introducing  the  usual  underground  railway  for 
this  i^urpose. 

No  attempt  was  made,  in  the  construction  of  the  building,  to  render 
it  fire-proof.  Tlie  staircases  even  are  of  wood.  There  are  so  many  stair- 
ways, eiglit  in  all,  that  it  is  thought  that  all  the  patients,  in  case  of  fire, 
could  be  safely  removed.  The  protection  against  fire  consists,  first,  in 
three  Babcock  fire  extinguishers,  charged  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  and 
kept  in  the  bath  room  on  the  second  floor  of  the  centre  building; 
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second,  in  sixteen  fire  plugs,  distributed  through  the  house,  with  one 
piece  of  two  hundred  feet  of  three  inch  rubber  hose  pipe ;  third,  in  an- 
other piece  of  one  inch  hose  pipe,  fitted  to  tlie  phigs  in  the  bath  rooms  ; 
and  finally,  in  the  ease  with  which  the  tloors  could  be  flooded  by  turning 
on  the  water  in  the  bath  rooms  and  allowing  it  to  run.  Water  can  e 
forced  through  the  larger  plugs,  at  a  high  pressure,  by  means  of  the 
Bteam  pumps  in  the  engine  room. 

Water  is  supplied  to  the  institution  from  reservoirs,  which  are  tilled, 
when  it  rains,  from  the  Mauvaisterre  creek,  which  is  a  large  part  of  the 
time  nearly  or  quite  dry.  The  creek  is  dammed,  and  after  a  copious 
rain,  or  a  thaw  in  winter,  when  snow  is  on  the  ground,  the  water  which 
runs  oft"  is  caught,  held  and  pumped  into  reservoirs,  whose  united  ca- 
pacity is  about  five  million  gallons.  One  of  these,  the  old  one,  is  situa- 
ted on  the  bank  of  the  creek;  the  other,  which  is  new,  is  just  in  the 
rear  of  the  hospital.  The  new  reservoir  has  not  yet  been  filled ;  the 
other  has  been  full  four  times  within  the  past  two  years,  w^hich  have  been 
unusually  dry.  There  was  rain  enough  to  fill  the  creek  and  admit  of 
pumping,  on  the  23d  day  of  December,  1871 ;  again,  June  2d,  1872 ;  and 
again,  August  2Sth,  1872.  There  has  been  none  since.  During  the  winter 
the  melting  snows  furnish  abundance  of  water,  and  of  good  quality.  In 
1871,  it  was  necessary  to  haul  water.  Two  teams  were  kept  constantly 
at  work  for  three  months,  and  hauled,  in  October,  two  hundred  and 
nineteen  loads,  of  ten  barrels  each ;  in  November,  two  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  loads ;  in  December,  two  hundred  and  sixteen  loads — 
amounting  in  all  to  nearly  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  gallons. 
At  various  times,  it  has  been  necessary  to  shut  the  water  oft"  from  the 
house,  and  run  upon  short  allowance.  Dr.  Carriel's  estimate  of  the 
amount  needed  for  daily  consumption  is  thirty  thousand  gallons,  and 
according  to  his  calculation,  the  two  reservoirs  when  filled  will  hold  a 
six  months'  supply.  The  dam  in  the  creek  will  hold  a  two  months' 
supply  additional,  making  eight  months  in  all,  which  may,  if  necessary, 
be  so  economized  as  to  answer  for  nearly  or  quite  one  year  ;  and  it  is 
hoped  that  a  water  famine  will  never  again  occur  in  the  historj"^  of  the 
hospital,  nor  the  institution  be  reduced  to  the  need  of  hauling  water  in 
wagons.  The  quality  of  the  water  is  similar  to  that  of  surface  water 
generally,  when  jjurified  by  suflicient  depth. 

There  are  two  pumps  at  the  creek,  one  of  which  is  a  Worthington  du- 
plex, and  the  other  a  Niagara.  The  Niagara  is  preferred.  They  are 
used  for  lifting  the  water  from  the  creek  into  the  old  reservoir,  upon 
the  bank.  Thence  it  runs  by  gravitation  into  the  new  reservoir,  behind 
the  asylum.  An  iron  tank  in  the  boiler  house  is  connected  by  iron  pipes 
with  both  reservoirs,  and  from  it  the  water  is  again  lifted,  by  means  of 
a  Niagara  crank  jiump  in  the  engine  room,  into  smaller  tanks  in  the 

attic,  in  the  centre  building.     Of  these,  there  are  five,  four  of  a  capacity 
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of  two  thousand  gallons  eacli,  and  one  of  eight  thousand  gallons.  The 
latter  is  new  and  has  recently  been  put  in  place.  From  the  tanks  in  the 
attic,  it  is  carried  over  the  house  by  gravitation. 

The  system  of  heating  adopted  is  that  of  indirect  radiation,  by  steam 
coils,  in  the  air  passage  imder  the  basement,  at  the  mouth  of  the  tlues 
leading  to  the  wards.  Steam  is  conveyed  into  the  coils  from  three  tu- 
bular boilers,  five  feet  in  diameter  by  fourteen  in  length,  with  fifty-two 
four  inch  flues,  manufactured  by  the  Tudor  Manufacturing  Company, 
Cincinnati.  The  main  conducting  pipe  is  fom-  inches  in  diameter. 
Fresh  air  is  forced  into  the  fresh  air  ducts  by  means  of  a  fan  and  fan 
passage.  At  the  opening  of  the  fan  passage  is  an  extensive  collection 
of  coils  formerly  used  for  heating  by  direct  radiation  in  the  centre  build- 
ing. They  take  the  chOl  off  the  air  as  it  enters  the  duct,  and  prevent 
the  undue  cooling  of  the  floors,  basement  walls,  and  steam  and  water 
pipes.  From  the  duct  the  air  passes  over  other  coils  (but  in  the  centre 
biiilding  over  Gold's  radiators,)  into  the  hot  air  flues  in  the  inner  walls, 
which  empty  into  the  corridors,  (and  in  some  wards,  designed  for  excited 
patients,  into  the  apartments).  In  most  of  the  wards,  the  apartments 
are  warmed  from  the  corridors — the  air  passing  into  them  through  the 
doors,  when  open,  or  through  open  transoms  when  the  doors  are  closed' 

The  system  of  ventilation  has  been  partly  described  in  the  preceding 
paragraph.  Ventilating  flues,  distinct  of  course  from  the  flues  for 
heating,  lead  from  every  corridor  and  from  every  room  into  the  attic ; 
and  the  foul  air  passes  out  through  the  roof. 

The  practical  experience  of  this  hospital  shows  that  separate  coUs  for 
the  different  flues  leading  to  the  several  stories  are  not  essential.  It 
would  appear  at  first  sight  that  the  hot  air  would  tend  to  the  upper 
floor,  and  that  the  lower  wards  would  be  comparatively  cold.  But  the 
suction  in  the  long  ventilating  flues  from  the  lower  wards  is  so  much 
gTeater  than  that  in  the  shorter  ventilating  flues  in  the  upper  wards,  as 
to  equalize  the  draft  and  the  consequent  temperature  through  the  whole 
house. 

The  ventilation  of  the  water  closets,  however,  proceeds  upon  a  differ- 
ent principle.  These  closets,  (which  are  in  towers  outside  the  building,) 
connect  with  the  sewer,  which  is  connected  with  the  smoke  stack.  The 
smoke  stack  is  double,  consisting  of  a  cast  iron  pipe,  (three  feet  in  its 
interior  diameter,  founded  in  twenty-nine  sections,  weighing,  on  an 
average,  three-fourths  of  a  ton  each,)  inside  of  a  brick  chimney  large 
enough  to  leave  a  space  of  one  foot  in  the  clear  aroimd  the  pipe.  The 
air  in  this  space,  becoming  heated,  ascends  and  creates  a  draft  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  ventilate  the  sewer,  and  cause  a  strong  downward  ciu'- 
rent  in  the  water  closets,  except  when  there  is  a  high  southerly  wind. 
The  excellence  of  the  ventilation  is  somewhat  impaired,  however,  by 
the  imperfection  of  the  sewer,  which  is  penetrated  in  many  places  by 
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rat  holes.  These  give  admission  to  the  air  from  outside,  and  in  a  strong 
wind,  the  pressure  overcomes  to  a  certain  extent  the  draft  in  the 
chimney. 

The  sewerage  of  the  hospital  is  not  first-rate.  The  fall  is  slight,  but 
enough  to  secure  a  continual  flow.  The  size  of  the  sewer  (two  and  a 
half  feet)  is  too  great  to  admit  of  flushing  it  with  water,  to  remove  ob- 
structions, and  it  is  thorougldy  out  of  repair.  At  present  it  empties  in 
a  field  in  front  and  west  of  the  institution,  and  flows  through  a  blind 
ditch  to  the  town  branch  (or  brook)  right  through  an  inhabited  portion 
of  the  to^m,  giving  rise  to  continual  complaint  and  dissatisfaction.  It 
ought  to  be  extended  to  the  north-east  corner  of  the  hospital  grounds, 
and  connected  with  the  city  sewer.  The  city  sewer  would  be  brought 
along  the  line  of  Main  street  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  meet  it,  if  the  insti- 
tution would  agree  to  bear  one-half  the  cost.  At  a  dollar  and  sixty- five 
cents  per  foot,  this  would  amount  to  something  less  than  a  thousand 
dollars. 

The  floors  are  badly  worn.  They  have  all  been  renewed  in  the  old 
west  wing,  but  not  in  the  east.  In  the  new  wings,  they  will  answer  for 
a  few  years.    All  the  bath-rooms  and  water-closets  need  renewing. 

The  condition  of  the  plastering  also  is  very  bad.  In  many  places 
the  plastering  has  fallen  ;  in  others,  it  is  ready  to  drop ;  and  everywhere 
it  is  full  of  cracks,  which  need  to  be  dug  out  and  refilled. 

A  good  deal  of  repairing  has  already  been  done  upon  the  building. 
The  ventilation  has  been  changed,  (there  was  none  in  the  old  wing  pre- 
viously,) by  altering  the  openings  in  some  of  the  wards,  and  cutting 
flues  in  others.  Flues  have  been  cut  in  the  walls  of  the  centre  building-, 
where  there  were  formerly  none.  All  heaters  for  direct  radiation  have 
been  removed,  and  indirect  radiation  substituted.  Gold's  radiators 
have  been  placed  in  position  beneath  the  centre  building.  A  new 
fan  i^assage  has  been  built,  and  the  position  of  the  steam  and  water 
pipes  changed.  The  centre  building  has  been  painted  and  partly 
re-plastered.  Painting  and  plastering  have  been  begun  in  the  wards. 
Many  other  improvements  are  in  progress,  or  projected,  bnt  it  is  need- 
less to  mention  them  all  in  detail.  The  extent  of  the  repairs  already 
finished  cannot  be  known,  even  from  observation,  withoTit  minute  ex- 
amination, and  an  accxuaintance  with  the  former  condition  of  the  prem- 
ises. 

The  farm,  as  has  been  said,  consists  of  one  hundred  acres,  one-half  of 
which  is  cultivated  with  the  plough,  and  about  one-fourth  is  in  meadow. 
The  amount  of  land,  although  some  have  judged  it,  A\ithout  informa- 
tion, to  be  excessive,  is  in  fact  not  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  institu- 
tion. For  instance,  the  nimiber  of  cows  owned  by  the  hospital  is  only 
twenty.    At  least  thirty-five  are  needed ;  but  for  pastuiiug  the  present 
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number,  land  has  to  be  rented.  A  large  tract  of  land  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity to  give  employment  to  the  male  patients,  one-third  of  whom  are 
capable  of  oiit-door  labor,  and  would  be  benefited  by  it.  The  princi- 
pal farm  product  is  corn,  but  potatoes,  beets,  aud  other  vegetables  for 
the  use  of  patients  and  of  the  farm  stock  are  raised  in  large  quantities. 
The  amount  of  fruit  is  small,  and  the  officers  appear  reluctant  to  en- 
large the  orchard  and  fruit  garden,  partly  on  account  of  the  close  prox- 
imity of  the  institution  to  the  town,  and  the  difficulty  of  making  a  se- 
cure inclosure,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  danger  of  patients  injuring 
themselves  by  an  excessive  indulgence  in  unripe  fruit. 

The  administration  of  the  internal  aifairs  of  the  hospital  is  vested  in 
a  medical  superintendent,  appointed  for  ten  years,  at  a  salary  of  twenty- 
five  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  with  living  for  himself  and  family.  He 
has  the  complete  and  sole  control  of  all  departments,  medical,  financial, 
domestic  and  agricultural.  He  is  assisted  by  tw  o  physicians,  one  of 
whom  has  the  medical  supervision  of  the  male  and  the  other  of  the  fe- 
male wards,  and  by  a  clerk,  who  makes  the  necessary  purchases  and 
keeps  the  financial  records.  A  male  supervisor  for  the  male  wards,  and 
a  female  supervisor  for  the  female  wards,  have  immediate  oversight  of 
the  attendants  in  each,  and  are  required  to  see  that  they  discharge  their 
duties  faithfully  and  treat  the  patients  kindly  and  well.  Two  attend- 
ants are  allowed  to  each  ward,  to  take  care  of  the  patients,  their  cloth- 
ing and  their  rooms.  During  the  day  a  porter,  aud  at  night  two  night- 
watchers,  one  male,  and  the  other  female,  are  employed  as  patrols,  to 
keep  order  and  protect  the  building,  and  perform  various  petty  services. 
Other  servants,  in  aud  out  of  the  house,  are  employed  as  far  as  may  be 
necessary,  but  their  relations  to  the  patients  are  of  course  less  direct. 

The  medical  treatment  consists  almost  entirely  in  a  judicious  use  of 
tonics  and  hyi^notics,  with  special  attention  to  special  complaints,  such 
as  anoemia,  a  torpid  liver,  torpid  digestion,  etc.  Blood-letting,  blister- 
ing, shaving  the  head,  and  the  use  of  the  shower  bath,  are  entirely  dis- 
carded. An  attempt  is  made  to  quiet  the  nerves  aud  build  up  the  gen- 
eral health  of  each  patient.  In  certain  conditions  of  the  brain,  special 
remedies  are  sometimes  resorted  to,  e.  g.,  iodide  of  potash,  in  case  of 
congestion.  Alcoholic  stimulants  are  little  used.  Ale  is  given  to  a 
moderate  extent,  on  account  of  its  tonic  properties,  and  in  some  cases  a 
mild  milk  punch. 

The  dietary  of  the  hospital  is  as  follows  :  For  breakfast :  coffee,  with 
cream  and  sugar,  bread,  butter,  and  meat,  fish  or  eggs.  For  dinner : 
beef,  corned  beef,  soup,  or  pork  and  beans,  with  j^otatoes  and  other 
vegetables  in  their  season,  and  bread  and  butter,  the  allowance  of  but- 
ter being  one-third  of  an  ounce  at  each  meal,  for  each  patient.  Gravy 
is  given  with  the  meat,  and  occasionally  a  plain  dessert  after  dinner. 
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On  holidays,  an  extra  dinner  is  provided.  For  supper,  tlie  patients 
have  tea,  bread  and  butter,  and  generally  some,  stewed  fruit  or  other 
rehsh  ;  cake,  once  a  week  ;  hot  biscuit,  ditto  ;  ditto,  mush.  On  Sunday 
night  the  table  is  furnished  with  cheese,  and  brown  bread  is  substituted 
for  white,  at  all  meals,  on  Sunday.  Fruit  is  given  in  its  season,  and 
the  sick  are  allowed  a  special  diet,  as  ordered  by  the  physician. 

In  the  way  of  recreation,  the  patients  dance  in  the  chapel,  every 
Tuesday  night — the  male  patients  with  the  fenude  attendants,  and  vice 
veraa.  On  Friday  night,  they  assemble  to  Avituess  amateiu-  theatrical 
performances  by  a  stock  company  made  up  of  attendants  and  employees, 
or  to  listen  to  some  entertaining  light  reading.  A  band  plays  for  their 
amusement  two  nights  in  a  week — on  Monday  and  Thursday.  l*rof. 
Tanner,  of  Jacksonville,  preaches  in  the  chapel  every  Sunday  afternoon 
at  three  o'clock.  Besides  these  sjiecial  exercises,  varied  to  suit  their 
varied  taste  and  necessities,  a  good  library  has  been  placed  in  two  of 
the  wards,  and  the  attendants  distribute  the  books  througli  the  house ; 
pictures  are  hung  upon  the  walls,  though  not  in  sufficient  numbers ;  two 
of  the  wards  contain  handsome  cases  of  stuffed  birds ;  two  are  furnished 
with  billiai'd  tables ;  one  with  a  table  for  inlaying  pigeon-hole,  and  three 
with  i)ianos,  besides  a  piano  and  a  cabinet  organ  in  the  chapel.  News- 
papers are  allowed,  and  parlor  games  provided.  In  the  male  airing- 
coui't  there  is  a  bowling  alley.  The  male  patients  organize  base-ball 
clubs,  and  the  ladies  play  croquet.  Nearly  all  of  them  walk  out,  Avhen- 
ever  the  weather  is  suitable,  and  each  of  the  female  wards  is  taken  to 
ride  once  a  week,  but  the  convalescent  wards  ride  twice. 

The  men  work  out  doors,  when  there  is  anything  for  them  to  do. 
They  did  nearly  all  the  excavation  of  the  new  reservoir-.  A  jiortion  of 
the  women  work  in  the  laundry,  sewing  and  mending  rooms.  In  the 
wards,  those  who  are  able  and  disposed  do  fancy  work,  which  is  ex- 
l)Osed  for  sale  in  a  case  in  the  lower  hall  of  the  centre  building. 

The  only  restraints  employed  are  the  camisole  and  mulf,  or  confine- 
ment in  a  separate  room.  Some  of  the  rooms  in  which  violent  patients 
are  confined  have  a  screen  over  the  window,  to  protect  the  glass.  Oc- 
casionally it  becomes  necessary  for  the  protection  of  a  patient  to  con- 
fine him  to  a  bench,  if  very  restless,  or  even  iu  bed.  But  restraint  is 
resorted  to  as  little  as  possible,  and  mechanical  restraints  are  deemed 
less  irritating  than  the  grip  of  an  attendant  would  be.  Iron  wristlets, 
anklets,  and  chains  are  not  used  in  any  case,  but  the  api)aratus  for  con- 
fining the  limbs  is  of  stout  canvass  or  leather.  One  object  of  restraint 
is  to  save  the  destruction  of  clothing  and  property,  as  some  insane  per- 
sons will  not  wear  clothing  at  all,  if  they  can  tear  it  off,  and  others  take 
great  delight  in  petty  mischief,  such  as  ripping  up  blankets  and  sheets, 
scratching  the  plastering,  or  breaking  glass.  A  single  patient  will 
sometimes  destroy  a  dozen  shirts  in  a  month. 
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The  patients  at  Jacksonville  may  be  divided  into  two  general  classes, 
the  victims  of  mania  and  of  melancholia,  and  between  these  two  there 
is  no  great  difference  in  respect  of  the  number  of  each  class.  They  may 
also  be  di\ided  into  acute  or  curable  cases,  and  chronic  or  incurable.  The 
l^roi^ortion  of  demented  patients  is  less  than  in  most  institutions,  be- 
cause the  inade(iuacy  of  accommodation  for  the  insane  of  the  state,  and 
the  continual  pressure  for  admission  compels  frequent  discharges. 
About  one-fourth  might  be  called  cases  of  dementia.  No  idiots  are  re- 
ceived, and  very  few  epileptics.  There  are  perhaps  a  dozen  epileptics 
in  the  hospital,  but  none  in  which  epilepsy  is  not  complicated  with  in- 
sanity, and  these  have  been  admitted  for  special  reasons.  The  compli- 
cations of  insanity  are  an  interesting  study.  It  is  almost  invariably 
associated  ^v^th  depression  of  the  general  physical  system.  Fine-tenths 
of  the  insane  need  building  wp.  Their  weak,  nervous  condition  inter- 
feres with  the  x)erformance  of  all  organic  functions,  and  the  quality  of 
their  blood  deteriorates.  Phthisis  is  a  frequent  result,  and  there  is  a 
latent  phthisis  which  shows  itself  only  in  emaciation.  Another  fre- 
quent result  is  general  and  gradual  paralysis. 

We  have  been  thus  minute  and  specific  in  our  account  of  this  institu- 
tion, because  so  little  is  generally  known  of  the  inner  life  of  hospitals 
for  the  insane.  A  more  intimate  acquaintance  would  dispel  much  of 
the  popular  prejudice  against  them.  The  best  of  them  all  cannot  re- 
lieve, except  to  a  partial  extent,  the  pain  necessarily  incident  to  insanity 
viewed  as  a  disease  of  the  body  and  a  condition  of  the  mind,  and  it 
would  be  easy  to  harrow  the  sensibilities  by  detailed  descriptions  of  in- 
dividual cases  of  suffering;  but  this  suffering,  we  repeat,  is  attributable 
to  disease,  rather  than  to  the  means  employed  to  alleviate  its  horrors. 

THE   INSTITUTION   FOR    THE   BLIND. 

The  Institution  for  the  Blind,  at  Jacksonville,  is  situated  about  a  mile 
east  of  the  public  square,  on  the  line  of  the  Toledo,  Wabash  and  West- 
ern Eailway,  which  runs  just  north  of  the  premises.  The  west  wing 
only  of  the  new  building,  as  designed  by  the  architect,  has  been  com- 
pleted. This  building  is  intended  to  front  south,  but  the  whig  fronts 
west.  The  walls  are  brick,  the  foundation  and  the  basement  of  cut 
stone.  The  sills  and  window  heads  are  also  of  stone.  The  windows  are 
excessively  large  and  the  stories  are  also  higher  than  is  necessary. 
Twelve  feet  would  have  been  amply  sufficient ;  they  are  fourteen. 
There  are  inside  shutters  on  all  the  windows.  The  floors  are  of  ash ; 
the  doors  are  also  of  ash  in  the  first  and  second  stories,  but  in  the  third 
story,  of  white  pine  i^ainted.  The  floors  in  the  halls  and  dining  room 
are  oiled. 

The  entire  basement  is  a  cellar,  with  a  brick  floor  over  the  whole  of 
it.    It  is  sunk  five  feet  below  the  sui-face  of  the  ground  and  rises  four 
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feet  above  it.  It  contains  four  wrouglit-irou  heaters,  made  by  J.  Rey- 
nolds &  Son,  Pliiladelpbia,  tliree  of  wliieli  were  rescued  from  the  ruins 
of  the  old  building,  destroyed  by  fire.  These  heaters  are  encased  in  aii' 
chambers  of  brick.  Hot  air  Hues  in  the  walls,  cased  with  tin,  open 
above  into  the  halls,  and  into  the  rooms.  Separate  flues  lead  to  each 
story.  Both  the  outer  and  inner  walls  are  pierced  with  flues  for  venti- 
lation, which  oi)en  into  the  attic.  But  they  do  not  give  satisfaction,  and 
the  openings  into  the  outer  air  from  the  attic  have  been  cased  over  with 
tin.  Natural  ventilation  alone  is  depended  ui)on,  and  this  iiroves  suffi- 
cient in  all  the  rooms  except  two  of  the  school  rooms.  The  stories  above 
the  basement  are  occupied  by  the  necessary  offices,  school  rooms,  apart- 
ments for  the  officers  and  teachers,  and  dormitories  for  the  girls. 

The  out-buildings  may  be  briefly  described  as  follows:  One  two  story 
brick  house  is  used  as  a  laimdry ;  in  the  lower  story  are  three  rooms, 
one  of  which  contains  a  hand  washing  machine,  four  stationary  tubs  and 
two  copper  boilers.  Of  the  two  smaller  rooms  adjoining,  one  which  was 
formerly  a  bakery  is  now  used  as  a  music  room — the  other  (formerly  a 
boys'  wash  room)  is  now  used  as  a  sick  room  or  hospital.  Up  stairs  are 
an  ironing  room  and  a  drying  room,  with  two  rooms  for  female  domes- 
tics. 

Another  two  story  brick  building  is  called  a  workshop.  Down  stairs 
is  the  broom  shop,  with  five  machines.  One  end  of  the  shop  is  parti- 
tioned off  for  the  boys'  trunk  room.  At  the  other  end  are  the  office  of 
the  clerk  and  a  sleeping  apartment  for  the  workmen,  with  a  piano  in  it. 
Up  stairs,  the  boys  sleep,  in  one  large  room.  A  smaller  room  is  parti- 
tioned oft"  for  the  use  of  the  clerk,  and  this  also  contains  a  piano. 
Thirty-three  boys  occupy  this  apartment. 

The  old  smoke  house  and  soap  house  are  now  used  for  a  boys'  wash 
room  and  bath  room.  The  appointments  for  these  purposes  are  very 
inferior.  The  lower  story  has  a  cement  floor,  and  one  of  two  old  soap 
boilers  is  used  to  heat  water  in.  The  institution  no  longer  makes  its 
own  soap. 

An  old  wood-house  is  now  used  for  sizing  broom  straws.  Up  stairs 
there  is  a  store  room  for  material.  The  barn  for  horses  and  cows  is  of 
frame.  In  this  the  broom  straw  is  seeded  and  stored.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  barn  yard  is  a  i)ig-stye.  The  stock  owned  by  the  institution 
consists  of  one  horse,  five  cows  and  ten  hogs. 

All  these  buildings  are  on  a  tract  of  land  containing  eiglitcen  acres. 
The  institution  formerly  OAvned  more  land,  but  the  railroad  took  about 
four  acres,  for  which  it  paid  the  cash  into  the  state  treasury,  amounting 
to  about  $  1 ,000  per  acre.  None  of  this  land  is  fanned.  It  is  all  in 
grass  and  orchard  except  the  garden,  and  the  superintendent  says  that 
the  orchard  is  a  source  of  annoyance  rather  tluin  of  i)rofit.  The  garden 
contains  about  one  acre,  and  is  cultivated  by  the  porter. 
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Having  described  the  premises  we  proceed  to  speak  of  the  internal 
organization. 

The  superintendent,  Dr.  Joshua  Ehoads,  does  no- teaching,  but  has 
general  charge  of  the  institution.  The  matron  has  charge  of  the  house 
keeping  and  of  the  domestic  arrangements.  She  takes  special  over- 
sight of  the  female  pupils.  Tlie  clerk  superintends  the  work  shop  and 
has  immediate  charge  of  the  boys.  The  purchases  are  made  by  the 
matron,  and  the  accounts  kept  by  the  superintendent.  The  assistant 
matron  has  immediate  charge  of  the  female  pupils,  and  in  addition 
teaches  for  about  three  hours  every  day.  There  are  sixty-six  jjupils  in 
the  institution,  thirty-three  of  whom  are  males  and  thirty-three  females. 

The  first  object  of  the  institution  is  to  teach  reading  by  the  fingers. 
The  time  occupied  in  learning  to  read  varies  according  to  the  capacity 
of  the  pupil,  from  two  months  to  four  years.  The  average  time  required 
for  mastering  the  i)rimer  is  about  three  months. 

New  pupils,  when  they  come  to  the  asylum,  unless  they  have  been 
already  at  school,  are  assigned  to  Miss  Alice  Khoads,  who  teaches  what 
is  known  as  the  third  division.  This  division  is  subdivided  into  two 
sections,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  first  section  is  promoted,  but 
the  second  section  is  retained  for  drill  in  those  studies  in  Avhich  the 
pupils  are  deficient.  The  second  division  is  taught  by  Miss  Maginnis, 
and  contains  three  grades,  subdivided  into  two  classes  each.  During 
the  second  year,  the  pupils  commit  to  memory  Goodrich's  history  of  the 
United  States.  They  also  pursue  the  same  studies  which  are  taught  in 
the  lower  division,  namely,  reading,  spelling,  arithmetic,  geography  and 
grammar.  But  in  addition,  they  commence  the  practice  of  writing. 
The  first  division  is  taught  by  Professor  Loomis,  and  embraces  a  two 
years'  course  in  algebra,  natural  philosophy,  Gould  Brown's  grammar, 
Hart's  rhetoric,  geometry  and  trigonometry.  Besides  teaching  during 
the  day.  Professor  Loomis  spends  an  hour  or  two  with  his  classes  every 
evening,  and  reads  to  them  books  of  travel,  history  and  biography. 
He  also  has  supervision  of  their  general  reading.  He  recommends  to 
them  the  books  printed  in  raised  letters  suited  to  the  capacity  of  each, 
and  pupils  commit  to  memory  portions  of  Cleveland's  English  and 
American  literature.  They  also  study  natural  philosophy  under  him, 
and  read  Smelley's  philosophy  of  natural  history  and  some  elementary 
works  on  geology  and  astronomy. 

Music  is  taught  by  Prof.  Wimmerstedt,  and  Miss  Alice  Ehoads.  Prof. 
Wimmerstedt  teaches  the  piano,  organ,  and  vocal  music.  Miss  Ehoads 
has  charge  of  the  orchestra.  Fifteen  of  the  boys  take  instrumental 
music.  Nine  of  them  are  in  the  orchestra.  About  half  the  girls  take 
lessons  on  the  piano,  and  two-thirds  of  all  the  pupils  are  in  tho  singing 
class.  The  industrial  education  of  the  boys  consists  solely  in  broom  making. 
The  institution  is  divided  into  two  departments,  the  literary  and  manual. 
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Four  of  the  inmates  are  in  the  manual  department  only.  Those  of  the 
pupils  who  do  not  take  lessons  in  instrumental  music  are  emi)loyed  in 
the  broom  shop  from  eleven  until  twelve  o'clock.  Those  who  do  not  take 
singing'  lessons  are  in  the  broom  shop  from  half  past  four  until  half  past 
five.  All  who  are  of  sufficient  size  si^end  one  hour  a  day  in  labor. 
Other  trades  would  be  tauglit,  but  for  the  want  of  room.  The  broom- 
straw  used  by  the  institution  is  not  raised  on  the  premises,  but  purchased 
from  farmers,  who  exchange  it  for  brooms,  at  the  rate  of  six  pounds  of 
clean  brush  for  every  broom. 

The  girls  do  no  domestic  labor,  but  sew,  knit  and  make  bead  work. 

The  religious  instruction  consists  of  one  hour's  teaching  on  Sunday,  by 
Professor  Loomis,  who  reads  the  s(!riptures  and  conducts  worship,  inter- 
spersed with  singing  and  prayer.  The  pupils  are  all  required  to  attend 
church  on  Sunday  morning,  but  may  go  to  any  church  which  they  indi- 
vidually prefer. 

The  nominal  duration  of  the  course  of  instruction  in  this  institution  is 
five  years,  but  for  special  reasons,  in  the  discretion  of  the  board,  certain 
pupils  are  allowed  to  remain  longer  if  deemed  best. 

A  popular  notion  probably  is  that  all  who  receive  the  benefits  of 
a  special  education  here  are  totally  blind.  The  fact  is  that  more  than 
half  of  them  can  see  a  little,  and  a  few  can  even  see  sufficiently  well  to 
read,  but  their  eyes  are  so  feeble  as  to  make  it  imi^rudent  for  them  to 
attempt  it.     About  one-half  of  them  are  congenitally  blind. 

As  to  the  special  methods  of  teaching  and  apparatus  emploj'cd  little 
need  be  said.  Books  are  used  printed  in  three  varieties  of  type,  namely 
the  Boston  letter,  the  Philadelphia  capital,  and  the  Philadelphia  cajjital 
and  lower  case  combined.  The  Englisli  capital  is  found  to  be  too  large 
for  the  fingers  of  the  smaller  pupils.  In  writing  no  variety  of  artificial 
alphabet  is  resorted  to,  but  the  pupils  are  taught  to  form  the  ordinary 
script  letter  in  a  grooved  slate.  The  maps  used  are  made  in  the  institu- 
tion by  gluing  threads  ui)on  an  ordinary  map. 

SCHOOL   FOR   FEEBLE-MINDED    CHILDREN. 

The  Illinois  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  at  Jacksonville, 
under  the  charge  of  0.  T.  Wilbur,  M.  D.,  superintendent,  was  founded 
by  legislative  enactment,  A.  D.  1805.  The  original  title  of  the  institu- 
tion was  '^The  Experimental  S(;hool  for  the  instruction  and  training  of 
Idiots  and  Feeble-Minded  Children ;"  but  in  1871,  the  General  Assembly, 
believing  that  the  education  of  idiots  need  no  longer  be  regarded,  in  this 
state,  as  an  experiment,  severed  the  c(mnection  formerly  existing  between 
the  idiot  school  and  the  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  granted  to 
this  the  legal  status  of  an  independent  corporation,  and  exclianged  the 
old  title  for  the  new  one. 
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Tliis  institution  at  present  occupies  leased  ground,  for  which  it  pays 
an  annual  rental  of  one  thousand  dollars.  The  lease  will  exjjire  March  1st, 
1875,  and  cannot  be  renewed. 

The  premises  consist  of  fifteen  or  twenty  acres,  on  West  State  street 
iieai'  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  are  the  proi)erty  of  the 
lamented  Governor  Duncan.  The  governor's  grave,  surmounted  by  a 
plain  granite  obehsk,  occupies  a  cii'cular  inclosure,  with  an  iron  fence, 
between  the  house  and  the  public  street.  The  Duncan  family  mansion 
is  an  old  fashioned  two  story  double  frame  dwelling.  Several  additions 
to  it  have  been  made  by  the  state,  to  fit  it  for  temporary  use  as  a  school 
for  idiots.  A  frame  building,  three  stories  in  height,  sixty  feet  by  thirty 
two  in  ^Aidth,  was  erected  in  1867,  in  the  rear,  and  serves  for  school 
rooms  and  dormitories  for  the  smaller  boys  and  for  the  girls.  Another, 
fifty  by  thirty,  of  two  stories  and  a  basement,  erected  in  1870,  contains 
the  puijils' dining  room,  gymnasium,  and  a  dormitory  for  the  larger  boys. 
A  third,  eighteen  by  thirty,  erected  in  1861,  but  much  smaller  than  either 
of  the  other  two,  is  used  for  a  bath-room,  wash-rooms  and  a  hospital. 
These  are  all  connected  by  covered  passages.  They  are  cheaply  built, 
plainly  furnished,  and  not  of  permanent  character.  The  ternis  of  the 
lease  require  their  removal  by  the  state,  whenever  the  premises  are 
vacated. 

The  number  of  pupils  who  can  receive  treatment  and  training  in  the 
institution  is  about  eighty  ;  fifty  males  and  thirty  females.  The  dormi- 
tories contain  eighty  single  beds  for  pupils. 

The  number  of  officers  and  employees  is  twenty-three,  viz  :  a  superin- 
tendent, clerk,  matron,  assistant-matron,  four  female  teachers,  one  male 
attendant,  three  female  attendants,  seven  female  domestics,  two  seam- 
stresses, one  fireman,  and  one  stableman  or  gardener.  In  the  winter,  a 
watchman  is  employed,  for  two  or  three  months. 

For  the  information  of  persons  who  have  never  seen  a  school  designed 
especially  for  idiotic  and  backward  children,  a  brief  descrij)tiou  of  the 
princii^les  and  methods  of  training  adoi)ted  is  subjoined. 

The  daily  routine  is  as  follows  :  The  jiupils  rise  at  five  o'clock ;  take 
breakfast  at  half-past  six  in  summer,  and  in  winter  at  seven.  At  nine 
o'clock  all  assemble,  and  go  to  the  school-rooms,  where  they  remain 
until  half-past  twelve,  with  a  recess  of  half  an  hour,  at  eleven.  The 
hour  for  dinner  is  half-past  twelve.  Afternoon  school  commences  at 
two,  and  lasts  until  four  o'clock.  At  five  the  supper  bell  rings,  and  by 
eight  all  the  pupils  are  in  bed — the  younger  being  sent  off  at  seven. 
During  the  intervals  between  meals  and  school  hours,  the  pupils  take 
walks  in  the  grounds  with  their  attendants ;  the  girls  assist  in  the  inter- 
nal work  of  the  establishment  j  the  boys  do  out  door  labor. 
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The  first  aim  of  tlie  establisliment  is  to  preserve  and  improve  the 
physical  health  of  these  imfortuuate  chiklreu.  They  are  furnished  with 
an  abundance  of  i)lain  but  hearty  food,  exercised  systematically  in  the 
open  air,  regularly  bathed,  sent  early  to  bed,  sent  to  the  hospital  when- 
ever they  are  ailing,  and  all  their  little  indisi^ositions  and  ailments 
attended  to  every  morning.  Pupils  requiring  extra  care,  on  account  of 
debility  or  peculiarities  of  physical  constitution,  receive  it.  Dr.  Wil- 
bm-'s  weight  book,  in  which  the  weight  of  each  pupil  is  recorded  monthly, 
shows  that  their  average  growth  is  between  five  and  six  pounds  each, 
during  a  term  of  ten  months,  from  September  to  June. 

Next  to  the  health,  the  training  of  the  body  receives  attention. 
Calisthenics  and  the  light  gymnastics  form  the  basis  of  the  education 
given.  These  exercises  are  accompanied  by  music  on  a  piano  and  by 
singing,  in  which  the  childi-en  join.  On  one  evening  in  every  Aveek  they 
ordinarily  have  a  dance  in  the  gymnasium,  lasting  one  hour,  from  7  to 
8,  which  they  greatly  enjoy.  For  peculiarly  dull  children  special  appa- 
ratus has  been  provided,  designed  to  comj)el  the  fixing  of  the  attention. 
They  are  required,  for  instance,  to  walk,  placing  their  feet  at  each  step 
upon  the  floor  between  the  rungs  of  ladders,  so  constructed  as  to  make 
each  successive  step  a  little  more  difficult.  They  are  trained  to  walk 
upon  a  narrow  plank,  elevated  a  few  feet  from  the  floor  ;  to  go  up  and 
down  steps ;  to  hang  suspended  from  a  ladder  fastened  to  the  ceiling ; 
to  walk  in  a  circle,  placing  their  feet  in  certain  spots  and  in  a  certain 
position.  By  a  multitude  of  similar  contrivances  the  feeble  intellect 
and  will  are  gradually  aided  to  gain  the  mastery  over  the  movements  of 
the  body. 

Great  care  is  also  taken  to  break  up  offensive  habits  contracted  else- 
where; such  as  awkward  movements  persistently  recurring;  distortions 
of  the  countenance;  uncouth  or  painful  noises;  daintiness  and  greediness 
in  eating;  neglect  of  the  requirements  of  decency;  violent  insubordination, 
resulting  from  excessive  indulgence  at  home  ;  and  the  infliction  of  injury 
upon  themselves,  by  biting,  scratching,  and  beating  their  heads  against 
the  wall.  The  children  are  taught  to  wash,  comb,  brush  and  dress 
themselves ;  to  handle  a  knife  and  fork ;  to  hold  their  evil  temi)crs  in 
check ;  to  be  obedient  to  orders  ;  to  help  themselves,  and  to  be  of  service 
to  others. 

A  further  step  is  taken,  in  the  effort  to  stimulate  the  dormant  intel- 
lectual faculties.  The  majority  of  idiots  are  listless,  indifferent,  slug- 
gish, torpid,  and  can  only  be  aroused  from  stupor  by  methods  specially 
devised  for  the  purpose.  They  differ  from  ordinary  children,  inasmuch 
as  children  generallj-  acquire  the  rudiments  of  knowledge  by  theii"  own 
efforts,  in  play,  during  the  early  years  of  childhood.  The  sports  of 
children  are  an  unconscious  development  of  their  faculties,  physical  and 
mental;  a  trial  of  strength,  an  acquisition  of  skill,  an  education  of  the 
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senses,  of  the  memory,  of  tlie  jiulgmeiit,  of  the  reason,  of  the  con- 
science, and  of  the  will.  Their  curiosity  is  natural,  it  needs  no  awaken- 
ing', and  it  leads  them  on,  from  day  to  day,  to  a  higher  level  of  informa- 
tion and  of  thought.  But  idiocy  is  arrested  development,  and  the  idiot 
must  be  taught  to  play ;  he  nuist  be  instructed  in  the  meaning  and 
l)uri)ose  of  childish  sports ;  the  results  of  play  can  only  be  communi- 
cated to  him  by  intelligent  effort  from  outside  the  sphere  of  his  own 
personality  ;  his  curiosity  nnist  be  provoked,  and  he  must  be  encouraged 
to  satisfy  it.  An  idiot  school  dift'ers  from  an  ordinary  school  in  this , 
that  a.  backward  pupil,  associated  with  tliose  who  are  brighter,  is  an 
object  of  scorn,  and  even  of  abuse  to  his  fellows,  and  of  indiiference  or 
dislike  to  his  teacher.  The  progress  of  his  class  cannot  be  retarded  for 
his  benetit ;  he  cannot  receive  the  amount  of  patient  individual  training 
wliich  he  requires ;  he  is  left  behind ;  he  becomes  discouraged,  timid, 
and  he  fails  to  make  even  that  degree  of  attainment  of  which  he  is 
capable.  The  Jacksonville  school  for  feeble-minded  children  supplies 
the  needed  individual  instruction,  and  saves  the  pupil  from  becoming' 
an  object  of  ridicule,  while  it  allows  him  all  the  time  necessary  for  over- 
coming in  their  natural  order  the  obstacles  which  hinder  his  intellectual 
growth.  But  an  idiot  school  alsodiifers  from  an  ordinary  school,  as  has 
been  said,  in  its  methods  of  instruction.  It  is,  so  to  speak,  a  cross 
between  the  school  and  the  nursery,  and  the  teachers  employed  occupy 
relations  to  the  pui)ils  somewhat  resembling  those  of  a  governess  rather 
than  a  teacher. 

The  visitor  to  Dr.  Wilbur's  institution,  upon  entering  the  school-room, 
finds  scarcely  anything  to  remind  him  of  a  school,  except  the  black- 
boards around  the  wall,  and  some  maps  hanging  here  and  there. 
Instead  of  desks,  he  sees  tables ;  and  instead  of  books,  toys,  such  as 
dissected  pictures,  wooden  blocks,  marbles,  strings  of  beads  or  buttons, 
painted  wooden  cups  and  balls,  and  other  apparatus  designed  to  convey 
to  the  slumbering  mind  its  first  conception  of  color  and  of  form.  He 
sees  girls  engaged  in  embroidering  perforated  paper  book  marks ;  he 
sees  classes  marching-,  counter-marching,  clapping  hands,  and  going 
through  a  manual  of  gesticulation.  Here  and  there  a  pupil  is  at  the 
blackboard,  imitating  the  forms  of  letters,  or  drawing  rude,  simple  pic- 
tures of  familiar  objects.  A  few  are  laboriously  performing  the  rudi- 
mentary processes  of  arithmetical  calculation.  Possibly  a  class  may  be 
standing  with  cards  in  hand,  learning  to  read  by  what  is  known  as  the 
"  word-method,"  in  which  words  are  taught  before  the  letters  of  which 
they  are  composed  ;  or  it  may  be  before  an  outline  map,  slowly  learning 
the  names  and  positions  of  the  prominent  rivers  and  to^^^ls  of  the  state 
or  of  the  United  States.  In  a  word,  he  finds  himself  in  a  veritable 
"  infant  school,"  in  which  object  teaching  is  the  only  method  employed  ; 
but  it  is  a  truly  scientific  object  teaching,  having  for  its  aim  the  educa- 
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tioTi,  in  the  strict  signification  of  the  word,  of  the  mental  pow  ers.  The 
object  which  occupies  the  attention  is  employed  uot  as  a  text,  but  it  is 
itself  the  subject  of  as  intense  thought  as  can  be  awakened  in  a  mind  so 

dull. 

Of  course  education  has  for  its  ulterior  aim  not  simpl,y  mental  de- 
velopment, but,  in  addition  to  that,  the  ac(piisition  of  information.  In  an 
idiot  school  instruction  has  to  be  subordinated  to  education,  however  ; 
education  naturally  precedes  instruction ;  and  education  is  for  the  idiot 
a  task  of  so  great  difficulty  that  the  amount  of  instru(;tion  or  informa- 
tion actually  conveyed  to  the  pupil  in  the  school-room  is  necessarily 
small.  It  extends  in  some  cases  to  reading,  writing,  and  the  rudiments 
of  arithmetic  and  geography. 

The  three  prominent  characteristics  of  this  school  are,  first :  that  the 
training  is  physiological:  second,  it  is  individual;  and  third,  it  is  by  the 
use  of  visible  objects  as  the  instrument  for  its  accomplishment.  Before 
all,  it  is  individual ;  the  education  of  each  pupil  being  a  battle  between 
the  teacher  and  himself,  which  can  only  be  won  by  strategy,  and  the 
victory  is  gained  by  devising  some  peculiar,  and  it  may  be  novel  plan 
for  removing  or  surmounting  the  particular  difQculty  in  the  })hysical  or 
mental  organization  of  the  awkward  child. 

The  results  of  training  may  be  brietly  summed  up  as  follows:  It  has 
been  already  stated  that  bad  habits  are  broken  up  ;  the  body  trained  to 
properly  co-ordinated  motion  ;  the  muscles  taught  to  obey  the  enfeebled 
will ;  and  the  pupils  instructed  in  domestic  and  farm  labor,  with  a  \iew 
to  fitting  them  to  earn  a  partial,  if  not  a  complete  support,  and  to  make 
them  less  burdensome  to  society  at  large.  In  some  cases  education  may 
be  carried  to  a  higher  point. 

soldiers'  orphans'  home. 

The  Illinois  Home  for  the  Children  of  Deceased  Soldiers,  at  Normal, 
was  established  by  legislative  enactment  in  1865,  opened  in  temporary 
quarters  in  18G7,  and  removed  to  the  jiresent  site  and  building  in  1869. 
The  Home  originated  in  the  popular  sense  of  a  debt  due  from  the  people 
to  the  brave  men  of  this  state  who  laid  down  their  lives  in  defense  of 
the  Union — a  debt  which  could  only  be  discharged  by  caring  for  their 
fatherless  little  ones  when  left  destitute  and  unprotected. 

The  premises  consist  of  about  eighty  acres  of  land,  one  mile  nor'h  of 
the  town  of  Normal  on  the  Towanda  road.  One-half  of  this  land  is 
cultivated,  the  other  half  in  pasture  and  play  grounds.  The  Home  also 
owns  various  tracts  of  land  in  the  state  and  out  of  it,  which  were  given  as 
part  of  the  consideration  for  location  and  are  held  by  the  trustees  for  sale. 

There  are  three  principal  buildings  upon  the  premises,  besides  out- 
houses.   The  main  structure,  which  was  completed  in  1869.  is  divided 
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lengtlnvise  tlirougli  the  centre  by  a  hall  into  which  sleeping  apartments 
open  from  each  side.  It  is  three  stories  in  height,  with  a  basement. 
The  basement  contains  one  large  djning  room  for  the  orphans,  a  smaller 
one  for  the  employees,  and  a  third  for  the  officers ;  also  bath  rooms, 
clothes  rooms,  play  rooms  and  a  store  room  for  groceries.  The  main 
story  contains  the  reception  room,  the  public  offices,  a  guest  chamber,  a 
sitting  room  for  children  of  both  sexes,  four  dormitories  for  larger  girls, 
and  i)rivate  apartments  for  the  matron  and  assistant  matron.  On  the 
second  floor  are  the  chaj)el,  nursery  with  a  bath  room  attached,  three 
dormitories  for  the  smaller  girls,  and  the  apartments  of  the  clerk  and 
housekeeper.  The  uijjier  story  is  occupied  by  dormitories  for  the  boys, 
with  a  hospital  and  bath  rooms  attached,  and  a  store  room  for  dry 
goods. 

The  main  building,  just  described,  is  provided  with  iron  ladders  at 
each  end  of  the  long  hall,  fastened  to  the  wall  on  the  outside.  Eope 
ladders  are  in  each  dormitory,  buckets  of  water  are  kept  on  each  floor, 
and  there  are  five  Babcock  fire  extinguishers  distributed  through 
various  portions  of  the  house,  one  in  each  hall.  The  trustees  intend 
connecting  a  hose-pipe  and  plugs  with  the  engine  which  runs  the 
laundry  and  heats  all  the  buildings. 

In  the  rear  of  the  main  edifice  is  a  smaller  structure,  two  stories  in 
height,  with  a  basement.  In  the  basement  are  the  boiler  house,  coal 
house,  engine,  bakery,  wash  room  and  drjing  room.  The  second  story 
is  occupied  by  the  kitchen,  pantry  and  ironing  rooms.  Above  are  five 
sleeping  apartments  approjjriated  to  servants.  This  rear  building  is 
rather  too  small,  but  it  answers  its  purpose  tolerably  well. 

At  a  little  distance  to  the  east  is  a  brick  school  house  of  six  rooms, 
three  on  each  floor,  one  of  which  is  used  for  the  library  and  reading 
room. 

The  out  buildings  are  the  horse  barn,  cow  barn  and  pig  styes,  play 
shed,  carpenter  shop  and  a  small  dwelling  house  with  two  rooms  which 
is  now  occupied  by  the  men  employed  about  the  premises. 

The  school  terms  at  the  Home  correspojid  with  the  school  terms 
throughout  the  state,  commencing  the  first  Monday  in  September,  and 
ending  the  last  Friday  in  June.  The  majority  of  the  children  go  home 
to  their  mothers  and  guardians  through  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  sum- 
mer. But  many  of  them  have  no  homes,  or  it  may  be  are  not  sent  for 
by  their  friends.  The  smallest  number  of  cldldren  at  any  one  time  in 
the  Home  last  summer  was  one  hundred  and  thirty-five.  Their  remain- 
ing together  without  definite  occupation  is  necessarily  a  detriment  to 
the  discipline  of  the  institution,  and  to  a  certain  extent  a  source  of  de- 
moralization to  themselves,  though  not  of  a  serious  nature. 

Durmg  the  ten  school  months  of  the  year  there  are  four  schools  main- 
tained in  the  institution,  upon  the  principle  of  graded  instruction.     In 
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the  highest  class,  the  instruction  given  is  in  Tviitten  and  mental  arith- 
metic, grammar,  the  history  of  the  United  States,  Gnyot's  higlier  geog- 
raphy, and  natural  pliilosophy.  The  teachers  board  in  town  and  are 
not  at  the  institution  except  in  school  hours,  and  their  salaries  do  not 
continue  through  vacation. 

The  daily  order  of  four  exercises  in  the  home  is  as  follows:  The 
children  rise  at  half  past  five  o'clock  throughout  the  year,  take  break- 
fast at  half  past  six,  and  work  or  play  until  nine,  when  school  is  opened, 
in  the  separate  rooms,  by  reading  the  scriptm-es  and  prayer.  School 
lasts  until  a  quarter  before  twelve.  At  twelve  o'clock  the  children  dine. 
The  afternoon  school  lasts  from  half-j^ast  one  until  four.  At  five,  the 
children  take  supjier.  At  seven,  they  assemble  in  the  chapel  for  gen- 
eral exercises,  consisting  of  roll  call,  singing,  reading  the  scriptures  and 
repeating  the  Lord's  prayer,  with  remarks  by  the  superintendent.  The 
younger  scholars  retire  at  half-i)ast  seven.  The  older  ones  study  for  an 
hour  in  the  evening,  and  all  are  in  bed  by  half-jmst  eight. 

The  diet  of  the  institution  is  very  varied.  Meat  and  potatoes  are 
furnished  twice  every  day,  small  vegetables  in  their  season,  and,  during 
tlie  winter  months,  hominy,  rice  etc.  The  children  have  a  dessert  of 
pies,  puddings  or  fruit,  two  or  three  times  a  week.  Milk  is  given  them 
for  breakfast  and  sujjper  through  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  butter 
once  a  day  and  sometimes  twice ;  plain  cake  frequently  for  supper ;  for 
meat,  fowls  and  fish  are  occasionally  substituted. 

The  clothing  furnished  the  children  is  neat  and  substantial,  but  plain. 
The  dress  of  the  boys  consists  of  blue  check  shirts  with  jackets  and 
trousers  of  plain  army  cloth,  caps,  boots  in  winter,  (in  summer  they  go 
barefoot,)  overcoats  of  dark-blue  cloth,  woolen  gloves  and  comforts. 
The  boys  who  do  out-door  work  in  winter  are  furnished  with  buckskin 
mittens.  The  dress  of  the  girls  consists  of  white  muslin  underclothing, 
flannel  skii'ts,  gingham  dresses,  chinch ella  cloaking  and  woolen  gloves. 
Botli  boys  and  girls  wear  British  cotton  hose,  and  this  wiuter  for  the 
first  time  knitted  woolen  underwear  has  been  furnished  to  both  sexes. 
Their  clothing  is  patched  and  repaired  to  last  as  long  as  possible,  and 
reiiewed  whenever  worn  out. 

The  i)upils  sleep  in  associated  dormitories,  sixteen  or  twenty  occupy- 
ing a  single  room,  and  in  one  rooui  above  the  chapel  there  are  twenty- 
six.  Double  beds  have  been  in  use  but  single  bedsteads  are  regarded 
by  the  officers  as  i)referable,  and  will  be  gradually  substituted  for  the 
others.  In  each  of  the  smaller  girls'  doruiitories  one  of  the  larger  girls 
is  placed  as  monitor. 

The  only  employment  which  it  is  possible  to  furnish  the  children  at 
present  is  the  ordinary  in  and  out-door  work  of  any  household,  includ- 
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ing  labor  on  the  farm  and  in  tlie  garden.  They  assist  in  doing  every- 
thing which  is  done  on  the  place.  The  trnstees  think  of  introducing 
the  manufacture  of  shoes  as  a  means  of  industrial  education. 

The  general  discipline,  management  and  results  of  this  Institution  are 
very  satisfactory.  The  greatest  want  experienced  with  the  children  is 
to  know  what  to  do  with  them  when  they  leave  the  Home.  The  original 
act  creating  the  Institution  provided  that  all  pupils  should  leave  at  the 
age  of  fourteen.  A  subsequent  act  amending  the  former,  gives  the  trus- 
tees discretionary  power  to  retain  them  until  the  age  of  sixteen ;  but 
after  that  age  they  have  no  discretion.  There  are  now  in  the  Home  nine 
girls  in  their  sixteenth  year,  and  the  officers  feel  very  great  anxiety  as 
to  their  future. 

We  had  intended,  in  this  chapter,  to  describe  all  the  public  institu" 
tions  of  the  state,  in  detail,  but  for  want  of  time  to  prepare  the  descrip- 
tions contemplated,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  content  ourselves  \nth  a  mere 
mention  of  those  that  remain. 

THE  NORTHERN  INSANE  HOSPITAL. 

This  institntion  was  oi)ened  in  April,  1872,  and  now  contains 
about  one  hundred  and  eighty  patients.  The  north  wing  is  completed 
and  occnpied,  but  the  centre  building  and  south  wing  are  still  to  be 
built.  The  plan,  which  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Government  Hos- 
pital for  the  Insane,  at  Washington,  is  admirably  adapted  to  its  pur- 
pose; but  owing  to  haste  in  the  construction,  the  workmanship  is  not  in 
all  respects  as  good  as  it  might  have  been.  For  the  time  that  it  has  been 
open,  a  good  degree  of  progress  has  been  made  in  the  work  of  organiza- 
tion; but  the  institution  lacks  many  needed  appliances  for  convenience 
and  comfort,  as  all  new  institutions  must,  which  we  trust  the  General 
Assembly  may  be  able  soon  to  supply. 

THE  EYE  AND    EAR  INFIRMARY. 

The  Illinois  (charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  is  one  of  the  most  effi- 
cient, economical  and  useful  institutions  of  the  state,  furnisliing  gratu- 
itous medical  treatment  to  all  j)ersons,  from  all  the  counties  of  the  state, 
who  apply  for  it ;  and  in  case  of  necessity,  certified  to  by  the  county  au- 
thorities of  ^ach  county,  the  charge  for  board  while  nnder  treatment  is 
defrayed  from  the  annual  appropriation  made  by  the  state  for  that  pur- 
pose. It  occupies  a  rented  building  at  present.  The  admiuistration, 
both  medical  and  domestic,  is  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  the  institu- 
tion only  lacks  a  suitable  building  to  enter  upon  a  new  career  of  useful- 
ness, in  preventing  pauperism  by  preventing  blindness,  where  prevention 
is  possible.  It  needs  to  be  more  widely  known,  and  the  benefits  flowing 
from  its  establishment  more  widely  diii'used. 
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THE   SOUTHEKN  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  Soutlieru  Asyliun  for  tlie  Insane  and  the  Southern  Normal  Uni- 
versity are  not  completed,  as  3et.  The  Southern  Normal  University  is 
inclosed,  and  the  north  wing  of  the  Southern  Hospital  for  the  Insane  is 
nearly  finished.  The  commissioners  hope  to  open  the  Hospital  during 
the  coming  summer,  and  the  University  in  the  fall,  if  the  Assembly  votes 
the  necessary  ai)propriations. 

THE  UNIYERSITIES. 

Concerning  the  Normal  University  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said, 
than  is  generally  known.  No  marked  changes  of  any  kind  have  taken 
j)lace  during  the  past  two  years. 

The  Industrial  University'  has  completed  the  building  for  the  mechan- 
ical department,  which  is  now  fully  in  operation.  The  new  University 
building  is  inclosed,  but  cannot  be  completed  for  want  of  funds,  until 
further  appropriations  shall  have  been  voted  by  the  Assembly.  Board- 
ing houses  for  young  lady  students  have  been  erected,  but  are  the  private 
property  of  the  regent. 
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CHAPTEE  SEVEiTTH. 
The  County  Alms-houses. 


Different  types  of  alms-houses— The  county  farm-house— The  hospital— The  institution— Boarding 
out — Excessive  purchases  of  land— Selection  of  keeper — Contracts — Physician — Admission  of  in- 
mates— Garden  and  orchard — Care  of  the  insane— Visitation — Pauper  labor — Children — Out-door  re- 
lief— Registration — Return  fi-om  county  clerks — Imperfection  of  records  of  cost. 

To  avoid  maldiig  this  report  unnecessarily  long,  we  have  decided  to 
omit  the  detailed  description  of  the  jails  and  almshouses  in  each  coun- 
ty, which  was  included  in  our  first  biennial  report,  and  confine  our- 
selves, in  treating  of  pauperism,  to  a  few  general  remarks.  Indeed,  it 
has  not  been  possible,  during  the  past  year,  for  us  entirely,  to  complete 
the  visitation  of  counties  required  of  us  by  law,  on  account  of  private 
domestic  affliction  in  the  families  of  several  of  the  individual  members 
of  the  board. 

The  almshouses  of  Illinois  are  of  several  distinct  types. 

The  most  common  ideal  is  that  of  a  county  farm-house,  corresponding 
in  its  general  style  to  the  average  farm  houses  of  the  district  in  which  it 
is  situated,  with,  perhaps,  a  tendency  to  be  a  little  below  the  average, 
in  respect  of  convenience  and  comfort.  In  the  larger  counties,  there  is 
ordinarily  to  be  found  upon  the  county  farm  a  group  of  houses,  and 
this  is  often  the  case  in  the  smaller  counties  as  well — one  house,  better 
than  the  rest,  for  the  family  of  the  keeper,  and  the  others  for  the  use  of 
male  and  female  paupers  and  the  insane,  to  each  of  whom  separate 
buildings,  where  the  number  is  sufficient  to  justify  classification,  are  al- 
lotted. The  life,  in  an  alms-house  of  this  description,  is  that  of  a  family 
in  the  country,  rather  poorly  clothed  and  fed,  and  bearing  the  marks  of 
a  listless  poverty. 

Another  type  of  alms-house  is  the  hospital ;  of  which  St.  Clair  county 
probably  affords  the  best  illustration.  The  St.  Clair  county  alm-shouse, 
only  a  mile  from  the  court  house  at  Belle\ille,  and  almost  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town,  differs  from  all  ordinary  alms-houses  in  this  respect. 
The  whole  air  of  the  establishment,  the  internal  arrangements,  the  man- 
agement and  discipline,  resemble  those  of  a  well  organized,  well  kept 
hospital  proper,  in  which  are  collected,  not  only  the  temporarily  sick  or 
disabled,  but  the  permanently  helpless  and  infirm,  and  no  others.    A 
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flower  garden  blooms  in  front  of  tbe  i)r*nnses  ;  a  pest  honse  lias  been 
erected  at  some  distance  in  the  rear ;  and  a  thorongldj-  well-planned, 
well  built  and  every  way  comfortable  receptacle  for  the  insane  has  been 
provided.  The  connty  jndges  ^isit  the  place  daily,  and  it  exhibits,  in  its 
entire  aspect,  the  marks  of  thorongh  oversight  and  intelligent  care.  It 
is  a  credit  to  the  county  and  to  the  state. 

A  third  type  is  modelled  after  the  idea  of  the  state  or  public  institu- 
tion, with  a  large  brick  building  or  buildings,  divided  into  centre  and 
wings,  and  approximating  more  or  less  nearly,  (generally  less,)  in  its 
plan  of  organization  to  the  commonly  received  notion  of  what  an  in- 
stitution should  be.  A  very  favorable  instance  of  this  style  of  alms- 
house is  to  be  seen  in  Knox  county,  at  Knoxville.  It  was  built  after 
plans  of  which  Dr.  McFarland,  of  Jacksomalle,  furnished  the  prelimin- 
ary' sketches,  and  although  not  yet  completed,  one  wing  only  having 
been  erected,  it  is  ably  and  satisfactorily  presided  over  by  a  lady  super- 
intendent, Mrs.  Cleveland,  who  has  been  in  charge  for  a  number  of 
years.  In  this  institution  also,  proper  provision  has  been  made  for  the 
care  of  the  hopelessly  insane,  in  an  "  L  "  at  the  extremity  of  the  wing. 
The  house  is  heated  by  steam,  by  Gold's  apparatus,  matting  is  laid 
down  all  over  the  house,  facilities  furnished  for  bathing,  and  in  all  re- 
spects what  has  been  done  deserves  the  highest  praise. 

In  a  number  of  counties,  however,  there  is  no  alms-house,  and  the 
paupers  are  boarded  out,  sometimes  in  mass,  sometimes  in  detachments, 
and  they  go,  in  this  case,  usually,  to  the  lowest  bidder — a  system  which 
deserves  the  severest  reprobation. 

The  first  fault  in  the  management  of  the  majority  of  county  fjxrms, 
which  strikes  a  visitor,  is  the  excessive  quantity  of  land  commonly  con- 
tained in  them.  The  objections  to  large  fsirms  are  the  loss  of  interest 
on  the  original  investment,  the  impossibility  of  working  them  profitably 
with  pauper  labor,  and  the  diversion  of  the  attention  of  the  keeper 
from  the  care  and  oversight  of  the  paupers  to  the  care  of  the  farm. 
There  are  few  instances  hi  which  forty  acres  are  not  amply  sufficient  for 
all  practical  i)urposes,  and  oftentimes  ten  or  twenty  would  be  enough. 
Yet  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  county  to  own  a  poor  farm,  (and  poor 
fiirms  the  most  of  them  are,  in  fact,)  of  three  or  four  hundred  acres. 
In  several  of  the  counties  visited  by  lis,  we  have  been  informed  that 
the  original  purchase  was  a  speculation,  on  the  part  of  some  prominent 
and  intlueutial  citizen,  who  wished  to  dispose  of  comparatively  worth- 
less land  for  a  price  far  in  excess  of  its  actual  value. 

A  second  fault  is  often  observable  in  the  nature  of  the  selection  of  a 
keeper,  and  in  the  nature  of  the  contract  made  with  him.  Many  of  the 
counties  appear  indifferent  as  to  the  character  and  capacity  of  the  keei)er 
employed,  and  only  anxious  to  secure  the  cheapest  man  who  M'ill  do, 
whether  really  competent  or  not.    Some  of  the  alms-house  keepers  in 
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this  state  are  only  a  degree  above  the  panpers  under  tlieir  cliargfe,  in 
l^oint  of  etFicienoy  or  intelligence.  A^liere  tlie  care  of  the  paupers  is  let 
to  the  lowest  bidder,  tliis  must  ordinarily  be  so.  The  contracts  made 
with  tlie  men  employed  are  often  loosely  dra^^^l,  so  as  not  to  guard  the 
interests  either  of  the  county  or  of  the  unfortunate  inmates.  The  worst 
of  all  contracts  is  that  in  which  an  individual  agrees  to  take  all  the  pau- 
pers that  are  sent  to  him,  and  furnish  everything,  medicines  and  medi- 
ical  attendance  in(;ludcd,  at  his  own  cost,  for  a  stipulated  sum  per 
annum.  This  is  simply  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  county  oflicials  to 
throw  off  all  responsibility  for  the  care  of  the  poor,  by  liiring  a  juoxy 
to  do  theii-  duty  for  them.  Under  such  a  system,  it  is  the  interest  of 
the  keeper  to  mistieat  his  victims,  for  the  sake  of  personal  profit.  If 
comi)laiut  is  made  to  him,  he  alleges  that  he  cannot  afford  to  keep  them 
better  at  the  price  allowed  him  by  the  county.  If  complaint  is  made  to 
the  county  authorities,  they  wash  their  hands  of  all  responsiblity  in  the 
matter;  they  have  made  their  contract;  they  feel  no  personal  interest 
in  paupers  ;  and  they  j) resume  the  contractor  keeps  them  well  enough. 
Very  little  better  are  the  contracts  in  which  the  same  agi"eeraent  is 
made  for  a  stipulated  sum  j>er  vaplfa.  The  true  method  of  caring  for 
X^aupers  in  alms-houses,  is  for  the  county  to  employ  the  best  man  and 
wife  that  can  be  had  for  the  price,  especial  pains  being  taken  to  secure 
a  kind  but  efficient  woman,  as  head  of  the  domestic  department,  and 
to  pay  them  a  fixed  sahay  ;  to  require  an  account  to  be  kept  of  the  pro- 
duction and  consumption  of  supplies  on  the  farm,  and  insist  upon  the 
farm  being  made  to  yield  as  much  for  the  supx)ort  of  the  paupers,  as  pos- 
sible ;  and  all  purchases  should  be  made  by  authority  of  the  ccmnty,  at 
county  expense,  the  bills  to  be  carefully  audited,  before  being  paid. 
This  is  the  usual  practice,  and  it  is  altogether  the  best  and  most  satis- 
factory. The  farm  should  be  worked  in  the  interest  of  the  county  and 
not  of  the  keeper — the  object  not  being  to  make  money,  but  to  secure 
proper  attention  to  the  paupers. 

A  very  im]>ortant  point  in  the  management  of  alms-houses,  is  the  se- 
lection of  a  physician,  wdio  should  be  possessed  of  fair  ability  and  at- 
tainments, and  should  be  required  to  \asit  the  establishment  not  simply 
when  sent  for,  but  at  stated  intervals.  Stated  visits  of  inspection  by  a 
physician  have  the  effect  of  improving  the  general  management,  and 
often  prevent  the  rise  and  spread  of  epidemics,  or  arrest  individual  cases 
of  sickness,  by  securing  medical  attention  at  the  right  moment.  Of 
course  the  physician  should  be  required  to  make  visits  as  frequently  as 
necessary,  in  sickness.  It  is  immaterial  whether  he  receive  an  annual 
salary,  or  a  fee  for  each  visit  paid. 

Great  care  ought  to  be  taken  in  the  admission  of  inmates,  not  to  ex- 
clude any  who  are  actually  in  need  of  assistance,  nor  on  the  other  hand 
to  allow  lazy  and  vicious  persons  to  become  pensioners  upon  public 
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boimty.  Thorouglmess  in  the  discipline,  and  employment  at  hard 
labor,  in  proportion  to  their  strength,  will  prevent  scrions  imposition, 
because  able  bodied  beggars  will  not  submit  to  it.  Tliose  wh(»  do,  and 
whose  misfortunes  are  irremediable,  are  entitled  to  sympatiiy,  and  should 
not  be  permitted  to  suffer,  because  they  are  poor  and  unfortunate.  They 
sliould  be  made  thoroughly  comfortable,  and  tlie  small  expense  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  this  ought  not  to  be  grudgingly  bestowed. 

Special  attention  sliould  be  paid,  for  their  benefit,  to  the  garden  and  orch- 
ard. There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  have  fridt  and  vegetables  in 
abundance.  In  Morgan  county,  the  keeper,  a  (lerman,  is  an  extraordina- 
rily skillful  gardener,  and  every  suuuner,  fruit  and  vegetables  are 
canned,  under  his  direction,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  the  tabk^  pro- 
fusely, during  the  winter  and  spring.  None  but  pauper  labor  is  em- 
ployed, and  the  inmates  are  simply  eating  what  they  tliemselves  have 
produced,  while  the  diet  furnished  costs  the  county  nothing,  and  so  di- 
minishes the  cash  expense. 

Another  pohit  wliich  needs  attention  is  the  care  of  the  hopelessly  in- 
sane, of  whom  a  greater  or  less  number  are  to  be  found  in  all  our  alms- 
houses. They  are  the  victims  of  disease,  they  sutler  greatly,  and  no 
pabis  should  be  spared  to  make  them  as  comibrtable  as  circumstances 
wiU  admit.  Where  receptacles  are  buUt  for  them,  they  should  be  well 
lighted,  weU  warmed,  well  ventilated,  provided  ^^ii\l  suitable  bedding 
and  other  conveniences,  protected  against  peril  from  fire,  so  arranged  as 
to  protect  the  insane  from  each  other,  in  case  of  violent  excitement,  and 
under  no  circumstances  shoidd  they  be  allowed  to  degenerate  into  the 
lining  tombs  which  they  too  often  are.  The  horrors  which  we  have  seen 
in  some  of  the  county  alms-houses  are  too  shocking  to  repeat— naked- 
ness, filth,  starvation,  vice,  and  utter  wretchedness,  which  a  very  slight 
exercise  of  common  sense  and  of  humanity  might  have  entirely  pre- 
vented. 

The  improvement  of  our  alms-house  system  must  be  a  work  of  time. 
It  would  be  greatly  facilitated,  were  these  abodes  of  misery  more  often 
visited  by  the  better  class  of  citizens  in  each  county.  A  voluntary  as- 
sociation for  relief  of  pauperism  and  crime,  by  regular  and  methodical 
inspection  of  the  county  alms-houses  and  jails,  at  least  as  often  as  once 
in  every  month,  might  be  organized  in  Ilbnois,  witli  a  brancli  or  aux- 
iliary society  in  each  county,  and  might  accompli sli  a  world  of  good. 

The  alms-houses  can  be  made  self-sustaining  only  to  a  very  limited  ex 
tent.    Pauper  labor  is  worth  little,  and  wliat  labor  is  expended  will  be 
more  effective  if  directed   to  the  production  of  supplies  for  home  con- 
sumption than  for  the  market. 

The  presence  of  children  in  such  places  is  their  saddest  feature.  AVhat 
can  be  more  dreary  than  the  future  prospects  of  a  pauper  child  ?  All 
such  should  be  provided  with  homes,  if  possible,  and,  at  the  alms-house, 
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slioiild  be  given  every  facility  for  obtaining  the  rudiments  of  an  educa- 
tion, in  the  hope  of  lifting  them  out  of  their  forlorn  condition. 

Closely  connected  with  the  question  which  we  have  been  discussing  is 
that  ofoii.t-door  relief,  or  assistance  granted  outside  the  alms-houses.  We 
And,  in  difl'erent  counties,  directly  opposite  principles  and  practices,  in 
this  particular,  i^revailing.  In  some  of  the  counties,  the  authorities 
grant  out-doorreliefto  an  extent  that  is  appalling — multitudes  of  persons 
receiAing  aid,  to  whom  aid  is  a  positiv^e  injury,  inasmuch  as  it  fosters  a 
spirit  of  dependence  which  undermines  all  energy  and  personal  eifort  to 
obtain  a  livelihood.  One  case  was  reported  to  us,  where  an  able-bodied 
man  received  aid  from  the  county  in  which  he  lived,  to  support  his  wife, 
living  at  home  with  him  in  his  owti  house.  Other  counties,  to  avoid  this 
drain  upon  the  treasury,  go  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  refuse  relief  to 
any  one,  who  ^vill  not  first  give  his  consent  to  become  an  inmate  of  the  county 
house.  This  policy  is  as  cruel  and  short-sighted  as  the  other  is  unwise, 
since  it  has  a  tendency  to  convert  temporary  misfortune  into  permanent 
poverty,  for  it  is  dififlcidt  for  one  who  has  once  been  forced  to  seek  admission 
to  an  alms-house  ever  to  fully  regain  his  self-re^^pect.  On  the  other  hand 
judicious  temporary  assistance  often  enables  a  man  struggling  with  ad- 
versity to  regain  his  feet.  Wisdom  seems  to  dictate  a  medium  course, 
namely,  the  reduction  of  out-door  relief  to  a  minimum,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  growth  of  pauperism,  by  undue  indulgence,  but  the  granting  of 
temporary  aid,  at  home,  whenever  the  suffering  is  so  great  that  it  ought 
to  be  relieved,  and  it  is  probable  that  only  temporary  relief  will  be  ne- 
cessary. The  great  i^roblem  of  all  charity,  i^ublic  or  private,  is  how  to 
diminish  suffering  without  increasing,  by  the  very  act,  the  number  of 
paupers ;  how  to  grant  aid,  in  case  of  need,  without  obliterating  the 
principle  of  self-reliance  and  self-help.  To  accomplish  this,  a  mixtui-e  of 
the  tAvo  systems  appears  to  be  essential. 

The  registration  of  paupers  ordered  by  the  last  General  Assembly  has 
gone  into  general  effect  throughout  the  state,  and  promises  to  be  of 
great  service,  not  simply  as  an  aid  to  the  collection  of  uniform  and  trust- 
worthy statistical  information,  but  in  securing  a  more  thorough  over- 
sight and  control  of  the  alms-houses  by  county  authorities.  We  regret 
to  say  that  the  provision  of  the  law  requiring  county  clerks  to  make 
semi-annual  returns  to  this  office  has  not  been  complied  with  by  all,  and 
it  may  be  necessary  to  enforce  the  penalty  for  non-compliance,  which  is 
a  fine  of  one  hundred  dollars.  The  system  of  registration  adopted  in 
this  state  has  been  copied  by  the  state  of  Wisconsin. 

It  is  difficult,  in  some  of  the  counties,  to  ascertain  from  the  records  the 
precise  cost  of  pauperism.  We  suggest  the  propriety  and  expediency  of 
separating,  uijon  the  record,  the  pauper  and  criminal  expenses  of  the 
several  counties  from  other  i)a;yTnents  made  on  other  accoimts,  and  the 
distinguishing  also  between  alms-house  expenses  and  the  cost  of  out- 
door reUef. 
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CHAPTER  EIGHTH. 

Crime  and  CRranNALS. 


The  criininal  class — Analogy  between  insanity,  idiocy  and  crime— Caiises  of  crime — Analogous  treat- 
ment necessary — Diagnosis — Crime  defined — Classification  of  piisouers — The  criminal  by  inheri- 
tance—Reformation not  impossible — Juvenile  offenders— Suffering  entailed  upon  the  innocent,  by 
means  of  crime. 

We  have  in  the  midst  of  every  civilized  conimimity  a  class  of  persons 
known  as  "the  criminal  class."  The  boundary  line  which  separates  it 
from  the  rest  of  mankind  is  diffused  and  vague;  hut  the  characteristics 
by  which  it  is  marked  are  distinct  and  easily  recognized — so  distinct,  in 
fact,  that  in  many  instances  we  are  able  to  say,  not  only  "that  man  is  a 
thief."  but  to  go  further,  and  decide  at  a  glance  whether  he  is  a  sneak 
thief  or  a  desparado,  a  bm-glar  or  a  highwayman.  The  aptitudes  for 
crime  are,  like  all  other  aptitudes,  partly  natural  and  partly  acquired, 
and  they  reveal  themselves,  as  character  always  does,  in  the  face,  the 
voice,  the  person  and  the  carriage. 

In  these  respects,  and  in  many  others,  an  analogy  may  be  traced  be- 
tween crime  and  insanity,  or  between  crime  and  idiocy.  There  is,  un- 
questionably, a  fundamental  difference  between  mental  and  moral  alien- 
ation or  aberration,  between  the  perversion  of  the  intellect  and  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  conscience;  but  there  is  an  analogy,  also,  wliich  beconu^s 
more  and  more  apparent  to  one  whose  official  position  and  duties  bring 
him  constantly  into  contact  with  criminals  or  with  the  insane,  or  with 
both. 

There  are  all  grades  of  insanity,  from  simple  eccentricity  to  absolute 
violence  or  dementia ;  there  are  all  grades  of  idiocy,  from  dullness  of 
intellect  to  perfect  imbecihty  ;  and  there  are  all  grades  of  crimiTuility, 
from  the  casual  offender  against  law  to  the  hardened  villain,  whose  whole 
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life  is  a  conflict  with  justice  and  with  society.  As  with  insanity,  so  with 
criuie — both  exist  under  two  forms,  of  which  one  is  curable,  the  other 
chronic  and  hopeless.  Like  idiocy,  for  the  development  of  its  highest 
and  worst  forms  crime  requires  two  or  three  generations  of  race  deterio- 
ration— the  corruption  of  the  blood  by  successive  downward  impulses 
through  a  course  of  years.  In  their  essential  natiu-e,  also,  crime  and  in- 
sanity are  not  unlike,  both  being  characterized  by  delusions,  by  false 
deductions  from  admitted  x>remises,  or  by  the  assumi^tion  of  manifestly 
untenable  premises,  and  by  unaccountable  freaks  of  impidse.  As  the 
forms  of  insanity  have  been  broadly  divided  into  two,  viz  :  mania  and 
melancholia,  of  which  the  one  consists  in  a  state  of  nervous  exaltation, 
and  the  other  in  nervous  depression,  so  the  forms  of  crime  are  two — 
crimes  of  violence  and  crimes  of  treachery.  So  numerous  and  palpable 
are  these  points  of  resemblance,  that  no  definite  hue  can  be  drawn  which 
will  absolutely  distinguish  between  insanity  and  crime,  and  jmies  and 
courts  are  continually  in  doubt,  in  x^articular  cases,  whether  certain  acts 
are  the  offspring  of  lunacy  or  depra^dty.  The  explanation  of  these  re- 
sembkxnces  is  probably  physiological.  It  is  safe  to  say,  at  least,  that 
the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system  throw  some 
light  upon  a  very  abstruse  and  difficult  iiroblem. 

If  Ave  tiu-n  from  considering  the  analogy  between  the  manifestations 
of  an  insane  temperament  and  of  a  criminal  disposition,  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  causes  of  crime  and  of  misfortune,  we  discover  here  also  the 
same  analogy.  Hereditary  influence,  congenital  moral  disi^ositions,  so- 
cial organization,  climatic  and  other  external  conditions,  education,  ac- 
cident, and  vicious  indulgences  or  associations,  are  as  potent  to  produce 
criminals,  as  similar  causes  are  to  give  birth  to  misfortune.  We  often 
find,  in  the  same  family,  certain  members  of  it  morally,  while  other 
members  are  simply  intellectually  or  physically  defective.  We  repeat- 
edly find  physical  or  intellectual  and  moral  defect  associated  in  the  per- 
son of  the  same  individual,  and  on  tracing  back  the  effect  which  we 
perceive  to  the  causes  which  produced  it,  we  are  comj)elled  to  admit 
that  botli  are  the  natural  and  almost  ine\itable  result  of  antecedent  con- 
ditions, having  a  two-fold  tendency,  in  the  direction  of  misfortune  or  in- 
firmity upon  the  one  hand,  and  of  crime  on  the  other. 

'Now,  if  there  is  such  a  resemblance  between  insanity,  idiocy  and  crime 
as  has  been  indicated,  the  principles  and  methods  of  dealing  with  crime 
must  at  least  bear  some  analogy  to  the  treatment  of  idiocy  and  insanity. 
This  is  the  thought  to  which  we  desire  to  call  the  especial  attention  of 
the  General  Assembly  and  of  the  public. 

What  constitutes  crime  is  not  easy  to  define.  To  express  the  notion 
of  moral  delinquency  in  its  various  aspects,  three  synonymous  terms  are 
constantly  upon  the  lips  of  mankind.  Of  these,  the  first  is  sin,  which  is 
employed  to  designate  imperfect  and  inharmonious  relations  between 
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individual  men  or  between  the  human  race  and  God.  The  conception  of 
sin  is  purely  metaphysical  and  theological.  By  crime  we  mean  to  ex- 
press those  violations  of  the  law  governmg  the  relations  between  man 
and  man,  which  are  so  serious  as  to  demand  reprobation  and  punishment 
by  society.  Vice  is  the  violation  of  the  laws  which  goveru  the  relations 
between  man  and  nature,  and  nature  herself  enforces  the  penalty  which 
disregard  of  her  laws  necessarily  entails.  These  tliree  classes  of  rela- 
tions, distinct  in  our  idea,  though  they  cannot  in  fact  be  separated,  are 
the  only  relations  of  which  men,  or  mankind  as  a  whole,  are  capable. 
The  distinction  indicated  between  them  is  recognized  in  the  organization 
of  the  three  learned  professions — ^law,  medicine  and  theology — as  bul- 
warks against  the  violation  of  natural  or  physical,  social  and  moral  law ; 
the  physician  being  the  man  of  science,  par  excellence,  while  the  lawyer 
is  by  nature  a  historian,  politician  and  statesman,  and  the  clergyman 
aims  to  keep  alive  the  sentiment  of  reverence,  the  principle  of  faith  in 
the  unseen  and  imknown,  and  the  very  idea  of  an  omniscient,  omnipre- 
sent, omnipotent  deity.  According  to  this  \iew,  therefore,  crime  is  moral 
delinquency,  the  violation  of  law,  in  a  single  aspect  of  it,  namely  :  the 
effect  of  such  Aiolation  upon  the  well-being  of  society.  The  distinction 
between  crime  and  insanity  is  not  in  the  effect  produced,  however,  so 
much  as  in  tlie  conscious  intent  and  purpose  to  produce  a  certain  effect, 
{e.  g.,  the  death  of  a  wife  or  child,)  or  its  absence,  and  in  the  ability  or  in- 
ability to  control  and  resist  the  insane  or  crimiual  impulse.  It  is  our 
want  of  power  to  i)enetrate  the  secrets  of  individual  physical  organiza- 
tion, to  read  the  motives,  to  determine  the  degree  of  individual  freedom 
and  sti'ength  of  will,  which  renders  it  so  often  impossible  to  distinguish 
between  crime  and  insanity.  Just  in  proportion  as  the  power  of  nervous 
self  control  is  lacking,  we  are  disposed  to  excuse  a  seeming  criminal  for 
acts  whose  crbninaMty  would  be  unquestionable,  were  that  power  pre- 
sent and  in  active  exercise.  It  is  a  well  settled  principle  of  ethics,  that 
l)o^ver  and  responsibility  are  commensurate. 

In  our  attempts  to  elaborate  a  theory  of  punishment,  therefore,  it  is 
essential  that  we  should  recognize  the  existence  both  of  the  analogy  and 
of  the  distinction  between  insanity  or  idiocy  and  crime ;  and  also  that 
we  should  be  conscious  of  the  difticulty  of  defining  the  precise  line  of 
demarcation  and  of  deciding,  in  many  instances,  on  which  side  of  the 
line  a  particidar  individual  stands. 

Extensive  observation  of  criminals,  as  a  class,  while  it  confirms  the 
views  here  advanced,  enables  one  experienced  in  the  study  of  crime,  to 
make  a  diagnosis  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  evil  wrought,  in  i)ar- 
ticular  cases,  just  as  the  superintendent  of  a  hospital  for  the  insane 
classifies  his  patients,  pronouncing  this  one  to  be  an  epileptic,  and  that 
a  paralytic,  or  one  a  case  of  dementia  and  another  of  monomania.  The 
impress  of  criminal  dispositions  and  pursuits  is  stamped  upon  every  fea- 
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tiire  and  moTemeut  of  the  body — the  dress,  the  walk,  the  skin,  the  eye, 
the  shape  of  the  hands  and  feet,  the  size  and  contour  of  the  skidl,  the 
voice,  the  hair ;  all  reveal  it — not,  perhaps,  \\ith  certainty,  bat  witli  suf- 
ficient clearness  to  awaken  suspicion  and  to  afford  a  clue.  The  inii)rove- 
meut  or  deterioration  of  a  criminal  is  as  palpable  as  that  of  a  lunatic. 
If  prison-keepers,  as  a  class,  had  the  education,  the  devotion,  and  the 
ability  of  medical  superintendents,  the  principles  which  lie  at  the  foun- 
dation of  all  rational  treatment  of  crime,  would  be  as  well  known  and 
as  certainly  demonstrated,  as  those  which  underlie  the  treatment  of  in- 
sanity. 

But  it  is  not  the  purely  criminal  class  alone,  who  are  found  in  prisons. 
The  population  of  our  prisons  embraces  three  distinct  classes  of  men : 
The  innocent,  who  are  unjustly  sentenced ;  the  incorrigible,  who  are 
chiefly,  perhaps,  criminals  by  inheritance,*  and  between  these  two  a 
third  class,  whom  we  may  designate  as  occasional  criminals — men  who 
have  been  unfortunate  in  respect  to  their  associations  or  circumstances, 
or  peculiar  temptations,  but  who  are  not  after  all,  so  very  much  worse 
than  the  mass  of  mankind — men  not  naturally  vile,  but  weak,  either  in 
intellect  or  will,  who  tend  to  become  hardened  under  a  harsh  or  unintelli- 
gent system  of  prison  discipline,  but  who  by  kindness  and  judicious 
treatment  might  be  reclaimed. 

The  hereditary  transmission  of  crimhial  character  is  a  point  worthy  of 
special  notice.  The  physical  injiuence  of  inheritance  is  obvious  to  every- 
body. We  see  parents  reproduced,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  their 
children,  not  only  as  to  voice  and  featiu-e,  but  as  to  their  general  organi- 
zation and  liability  to  or  exemption  from  certain  diseases.  The  trans- 
mission of  intellectual  qualities  is  a  fact  almost  equally  well  known.  But 
it  is  no  less  certainly  true,  that  moral  character  may  be  and  often  is 
transmitted,  in  the  line  of  descent.  Now,  every  physician  mil  tell  you 
that  diseases  are  far  more  liable  to  terminate  fatally  when  they  are  in- 
herited ;  every  superintendent  of  an  insane  asylum  will  express  the  con- 
^iction  that  inherited  insanity  tends  to  become  chronic  and  incurable, 
and  nearly  every  man  who  has  had  much  experience  with  criminals  is 
of  the  opinion  that  the  criminal  by  inheritance,  the  "born  tliief,"  as  we 
call  him,  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  beyond  the  reach  of  any  ordinary  re- 
formatory agency.  The  born  thief  is  like  the  born  poet  or  the  born  mu- 
sician. If  a  boy  who  is  a  musician  by  nature  and  instinct  once  gets  liis 
hand  upon  an  old  fiddle  and  learns  to  play  a  tune,  aU  the  influence  and 
opposition  in  the  world  will  not  be  sufficient  to  restrain  him  from  fulfill- 
ing his  nnisical  destiny.  He  is  as  full  of  music  as  a  galvanic  battery  is 
fidl  of  electricity,  and  the  music  runs  from  his  fingers  and  toes  as  light- 
ning does  from  the  telegraph  in  a  thunder  storm.  So  with  the  thief 
(who  is  an  artist  in  his  line).  He  steals,  because  he  cannot  help  stealing. 
Stealing  is  the  one  thing  that  he  knows  how  to  do,  and  wants  to  do,  and 
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will  do,  in  spite  of  all  laws,  and  prisons,  and  x>olice — in  spite  of  Sunday 
schools  and  olinrches.  Of  course,  no  man  is  beyond  the  reach  of  divine 
power,  or  wholly  destitute  of  all  nobler  and  purer  impulses.  But  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  hereditary  vice  is  exceedingly  difficult  of  eradi- 
cation. And  yet,  even  hereditary  insanity  is  often  ciu-ed,  by  judicious 
treatment.  Why  should  the  criminal  by  inheritance  be  passed  as  ho]>e- 
less,  without  an  effort  for  his  redemption  ?  Even  though  he  should 
prove  incorrigible,  wisdom  in  dealing  with  him  may  and  does  make  his 
condition  less  desperate  than  it  would  otherwise  be. 

Concerning  the  possibility  of  reforming  criminals  of  the  other  class, 
however — accidental  or  casual  crimmals — there  is,  iu  the  mind  of  those 
who  have  made  intelligent,  persistent  efforts  in  this  dkection,  no  doubt. 
All  dei)ends  upon  taking  charge  of  the  case  in  time,  upon  a  wise  blend- 
ing of  kindnees  with  severity,  upon  the  combination  of  healthy  social 
with  sound  religious  influences,  uj^on  retaining  the  case  for  treatment, 
untn  a  x^ermanent  imi)ression  is  made.  If  this  be  doubted  by  any  who 
may  chance  to  read  these  lines,  consider  for  a  moment  how  many  crim- 
inals, i.  e.,  i>ersons  tormented  with  crimiiuil  impulses,  to  which  they 
have  yielded  to  some  extent,  have  been  reclaimed,  in  youth,  or  even  in 
manhood,  without  ever  having  come  under  the  operation  of  our  criminal 
legislation,  or  having  seen  the  inside  of  a  prison.  Is  the  mere  circum- 
stance of  crossing  the  prison  threshold  a  necessary  and  fatal  bar  to  re- 
covery ?  If  so,  what  stronger  condemnation  of  our  i)resent  prison  sys- 
tem can  there  be  ?  And  consider  again  the  principles  on  which  our 
prisons  are  organized,  the  character  of  the  average  jailer  or  turnkey, 
the  absence,  in  prison,  of  all  the  necessary  conditions  of  reformation. 
To  argue  from  the  effect  of  prisons  as  now  organized  and  officered,  in 
this  country,  the  impossibility  of  the  reformation  of  criminals,  is  a  i)er- 
fect  non-sequifur.  One  might  as  well  judge  of  the  influence  of  a  modern 
insane  hospital  upon  the  insane  patients  by  a  visit  to  .  Bedlam,  in  the 
dajs  when  tlie  stone-cell,  the  whip,  the  shower-bath,  and  iron  chains 
and  hand-cutt's  were  regarded  as  the  proper  regimen  for  insanity. 

Above  all  others,  the  attention  of  the  state  should  be  paid  to  juvende 
offcTulers.  If  we  look  around  our  large  cities  and  inland  or  seaport 
towns,  we  find  them  full  of  bad  boys.  If  Ave  seek  for  the  causes  of  their 
badness,  we  find  them  generally,  though  of  course  not  always,  in  the 
bosom  of  the  families  from  which  they  have  sprung.  They  arc  the 
children  of  thieves  or  prostitutes,  of  gamblers  and  drunkards ,  or,  if 
not,  they  are  the  off*s[)ring  of  parents  whose  vices  assume  the  garb  of 
outward  respectability  ;  or  it  nmy  be  that  their  flitliers  and  motl'.ers  are 
responsible  simi)ly  for  the  neglect  of  parental  authority  and  restraint. 
Ul)on  the  streets  and  in  the  alleys,  they  are  exposed  to  a  thousand  cor- 
rupting influences.  The  atmos})here  which  nmny  of  them  breathe  is 
such  that  a  future   career  of  crime  maj'  be  imerringly  predicted  for 
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tliein.  Shall  we  leave  them  to  perish  ?  And  in  perishing  to  prey  npon 
society  ?  to  lead  lives  of  violence,  destructive  alike  to  property  and  to 
life?  A  thousand  times,  no.  The  state  has  a  duty  to  perform  toward 
its  crhninal  population,  no  less  sacred  and  obligatory  than  that  w^hich  it 
owes  to  the  simply  unfortunate ;  and  this  duty  rests  upon  the  same 
double  foundation  of  humanity  and  of  self  interest. 

Let  us  remember,  in  all  our  thinking  on  this  subject,  that  it  is  not 
only  the  criminal  himself  who  suffers  :  it  is  the  entire  circle  of  his  friends 
and  acquaintance.  No  one  knows  this  so  well  as  the  governor  of  the 
state,  who  sits  in  his  office  day  after  day  listening  to  applications  for 
pardon,  enforced  by  dresses  of  deep  mourning,  by  streaming  eyes,  and 
not  infrequently  by  prostration  upon  the  knees,  in  his  presence.  As  he 
witnesses  the  jjersistence  of  the  applicants,  who  will  take  no  denial,  he 
becomes  deeply  sensible  of  the  extent  to  which  crime  works  suffering; 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  innocent,  who  deserve  our  sympathy,  rather  than 
of  the  guilty,  who  have  partially  forfeited  it,  he  becomes,  from  the  very 
necessity  of  his  position,  an  advocate  of  reform,  both  in  criminal  juris- 
prudence and  in  prison  discipline,  for  the  two  are  inseparable.  But 
every  man  can  supply  instances  of  this  extended  misery,  from  his  own 
recollection. 


OHAPTEE  NINTH. 
Prison  Eeform. 


Principles  of  prison  reform — Removal  of  the  criminal  from  vicious  associations — Character  of  prison 
officials  —  Restraint — Labor — Diet — Education  —  Religious  instruction — Culture — Errors  to  be 
avoided — Rewards — Prevention  of  crime — Progress  of  prison  refonn — Declaration  of  principles. 

The  priuciples  of  i)rison  reform  are  few  and  simi^le. 

1.  The  criminal  slionld  be  removed  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law,  from 
all  associations  which  tend  to  strengthen  and  de^'elop  Ids  native  or 
acquired  criminal  impulses. 

This  is  a  truth  so  obvious  that  it  scarcely  needs  illustration.  Every 
father  acts  thus  who  finds  that  his  son  is  imder  the  influence  of  evil 
companions,  even  at  the  cost,  if  need  be,  of  a  change  of  residence  by 
himself  and  family.  This  is  the  first  step  in  tlie  treatment  of  insanity, 
the  removal  of  the  patient  from  all  exciting  influences.  The  chaige  is 
made,  not  simply  for  the  relief  and  protection  of  the  patient's  friends, 
but  for  his  own  benefit,  and  as  an  essential  means  of  restoration.  A 
change  of  atmosphere  and  surroundings  is  an  every  day  prescription  in 
case  of  physical  disease,  such  as  consumption  or  malarious  fevers.  To 
allow  the  crinnnal  under  treatment  with  a  view  to  his  reformation  to 
remain  exposed  to  the  same  contamination  from  association  which  devel- 
oped the  seeds  of  crime  implanted  in  his  constitution,  is  a  capital  error. 

Let  any  intelligent  man  visit  the  county  jails  in  this  state  or  in  any 
other,  and  say  whether  this  elementary,  fundamental  truth  is  recognized 
in  the  existing  prison  system. 

2.  It  is  not  enough  to  break  up  evil  associations,  the  criminal  must 
be  brought  under  the  immediate  influence  of  associations  antagonistic 
to  crime. 

This  involves  the  selection  of  none  but  men  of  pure  life  and  positive 
moral  convictions  and  force  as  prison  officers.  To  expect  a  salutary 
result  from  the  employment  of  officials,  themselves  but  a  step  removed 
from  the  criminal  class,  as  many  jailors  and  wardens  are,  is  to  expect 
the  impossible.  How  many  prison  officials  are  of  low  tastes,  of  coarse 
and  unrefined  natures,  of  depraved  and  dissolute  habits,  and  destitute 
of  all  adequate  conception  of  their  position,  functions  and  responsibili- 
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ties.  One  miglit  as  well  expect  a  liigli  percentage  of  cures  in  hospital 
presided  over  by  an  ignorant  and  inattentive  quack.  Personal  iniiuence 
for  good  iu  prison  life  is  everything. 

It  will  be  objected  to  this  view  that  it  is  impossible  to  secure  the  ser- 
vices of  such  men,  that  they  will  not  accept  the  position.  Why  not  ? 
Wliy  should  the  position  of  warden  be  regarded  as  less  elevated  than 
that  of  a  medical  superintendent  ?  in  what  respect  is  the  work  entrusted 
to  the  one  less  noble  than  that  of  the  other  'I  K  first  class  men  are  needed 
for  the  ser^ice,  why  not  pay  salaries  sufficient  to  procure  them  ? 

The  answer  is,  that  so  far  as  county  jails  are  concerned,  the  number  of 
prisoners  confined  in  them  is  too  small  to  admit  of  this.  It  is  so  ;  yes, 
unquestionably.  Then  we  discover  at  once  another  fundamental  defect 
in  the  jail  system.  The  results  of  the  im^^roved  treatment  of  insanity 
are  the  boast  of  our  age  ;  but  how  could  such  results  have  been  reached 
without  the  aggregregation  of  the  insane  under  the  hospital  system, 
and  their  removal  from  private  houses  and  county  farms'?  How  would 
it  have  been  possible  for  competent  medical  skill  to  have  reached  and 
lifted  them  from  their  misery,  diffused  in  little  clusters  all  over  the  face 
of  the  land  ? 

3.  Continued  contact  with  better  influences  can  only  be  maintained 
by  restraint. 

Hence  the  necessity  for  bolts  and  bars.  The  criminal  is  as  averse  to 
moral  and  religious  associations  as  Avater  is  distasteful  to  the  victim  of 
hydrophobia,  or  as  a  lunatic  is  averse  to  the  discipline  of  a  hospital. 
But  we  are  called  to  consult  his  needs  rather  than  his  preferences.  We 
insist  upon  confinement,  not  as  a  piuiishment,  not  merely  as  a  protection 
to  society,  but  as  an  instrument  of  cure  for  the  criminal's  own  sake. 

It  is  a  necessary  corollary  from  the  position  here  taken,  that  the 
restraint  necessary  in  each  instance  should  be  maintained  as  long  as  the 
necessity  for  restraint  exists,  or  as  long  as  restraint  proves  beneficial. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  sixty  or  ninety  days.  Who  ever  heard  of  senten. 
cing  an  insane  man  to  Jacksonville  for  ninety  days  ?  Here  we  touch 
upon  a  defect  in  the  theory  of  criminal  legislation. 

It  also  follows,  that  restraint  need  not  be,  for  all  criminals,  of  the 
same  degree  and  extent.  The  only  restraint  necessary  is  that  which 
holds  the  criminal  m  permanent  contact  with  the  influences  to  which  it 
is  deemed  advisable  to  subject  him.  In  proportion  as  he  ceases  to  chafe 
under  them,  restraint  may  be,  and  for  his  benefit  should  be,  relaxed. 
For  his  own  sake,  as  fast  as  he  learns  self-control,  he  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  exercise  self-control,  for  all  power  grows  by  exercise 
alone.  If  bolts  and  bars  often  aggi-avate  insanity,  as  we  have  no  doubt 
that  they  do,  l)y  unnecessary  irritation,  is  there  not  reason  to  believe 
that  they  may  crush  out,  in  some  men,  the  germinating  priuciple  of  self- 
respect!    In  reform  schools,  for  juvenile  oftenders,  they  are  always  dis- 
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pensed  witli,  to  the  utmost  extent  compatible  with  safety.  In  the  Irish 
prison  system,  there  are  three  distinct  stages  of  treatment,  commencing 
with  severity,  and  ending  with  discharge  on  tickets-of-leave. 

The  popnhir  notion,  that  the  only  essential  qualification  of  a  jailor  is 
the  ability  to  hold  his  prisoners,  is  a  fallacy.  Kestraint  is  a  means  to 
an  end,  not  an  end  in  itself 

4.  AVhile  under  restraint,  the  criminal  should  be  furnished  with  every 
needed  appliance  for  developing  the  principle  of  self  control. 

The  appliances  of  which  we  speak  may  be  grouped  in  three  principal 
classes,  of  which  the  first  are  addressed  to  the  physical,  the  second  to 
the  intellectual,  and  the  third  to  the  moral  element  of  the  prisoner's  na- 
ture. 

(a.)  The  first  of  these  is  labor.  If  we  look  at  criminals,  as  a  class, 
with  the  eye  of  a  physician,  we  soon  perceive  that  the  majority  of  them 
are  cursed  with  feeble  constitutions,  flaccid  muscles,  a  sluggish  nervous 
temperament.  They  are  the  victims  of  \icious  indulgence,  on  their  own 
behalf,  or  on  the  part  of  their  progenitors.  They  will  not  do  full  work, 
because  they  cannot.  If  they  possess  the  requisite  muscular  power, 
they  have  not  the  requisite  nervous  energy.  Many  of  them  have  re- 
sorted to  crime,  partly  on  account  of  their  aversion  to  labor,  and  this 
aversion,  though  criminal,  is  yet  constitutional,  if  such  a  paradox  can 
be  allowed.  The  only  remedy  for  this  enfeebled  physical  condition  is 
exercise.  Breaking  stone,  or  the  treadmill,  would  be  better  than  abso- 
lute inaction.  But  labor  which  calls  forth  no  ingenuity  or  skill,  and 
which  results  in  no  profitable  achievement,  is  simply  a  prolonged  death. 
Human  natiu^e  in  the  criminal  is  human  nature,  still ;  and  labor  must 
be  made  interesting  to  be  really  beneficial.  Useful  occupation,  there- 
fore, is  essential  to  his  Avelfare,  as  a  means  of  toning  up  his  physical 
system,  and  renewing  in  him  the  power  of  willing,  which  lies  at  the  root 
of  all  true  manhood  and  moral  com^age — the  courage  to  deny  oneself. 

Tliat  labor,  in  prisons,  is  a  source  of  revenue,  is  merely  an  incidental 
result,  according  to  this  view  of  its  real  and  highest  function.  The 
order  of  nature  is  such,  that  blessings  co'ue  in  groups,  and  nothing  is 
more  essential  to  a  really  reformatory  prison  system  than  that  it  should 
be  remunerative,  for  otherwise  the  ^'ery  attempt  at  reformation  might 
be  forbidden,  by  the  spirit  of  selfishness  in  the  community.  Satisfactory 
pecuniary  results  are  always  a  recommendation,  even  of  things  evil  in 
themselves.  But  after  all,  the  chief  value  of  labor  is  the  physical  and 
mental  effect  of  labor  ui^on  the  laborer. 

For  this  reason,  the  outcry  against  convict  labor,  so  often  heard  from 
the  lips  of  those  who  fear  competition  with  it,  should  be  sternly  disre- 
garded. It  is  the  same  spirit  which  in  the  last  century  led  to  machine- 
breaking  on  the  part  of  those  engaged  in  manufactiuiug  by  hand.    It 
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is  the  voice  of  a  barbarian  conservatism,  averse  to  progress,  selfish  and 
short-sighted,  and  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  whatever  promotes  the  in- 
terest of  any  promotes  in  the  end  the  interest  of  alL  The  world  is  wide. 
There  is  room  for  all,  work  for  all,  bread  for  all.  And  without  convict 
labor,  the  reformation  of  criminals  is  an  impossibility. 

Closely  connected  with  the  qnestion  of  labor  is  that  of  diet,  for  labor 
is  the  consumption  of  force  whi(;h  can  only  be  renewed  by  the  best  sup- 
ply of  wholesome,  palatable  food.  A  diet  for  prisoners  which  is  repul- 
sive and  unnutritious,  may  be  the  dictate  of  avarice  or  revenge,  but  it 
is  wholly  opposed  to  common  sense. 

fb.J  After  the  body,  the  mind.  We  must  associate  with  labor,  edu- 
cation. 

Ignorance,  and  the  incapacity  which  results  from  ignorance,  are  the 
principal  causes  of  crime.  True,  education  may  and  does,  in  excei)tional 
cases,  only  tit  its  subject  for  greater  exploits  in  crime.  But  this  is  not 
its  normal  and  ordinary  effect. 

To  discharge  our  duty  aright  in  the  varied  relations  of  life,  we  need 
first  to  understand  our  relations.  To  understand  our  relations  implies 
a  certain  degree  of  intelligence.  Intelligence  may  not  piuify  human 
motives,  but  it  corrects  human  folly. 

Indeed,  by  developing  purer,  more  refined  tastes,  it  furnishes  new 
motives,  and  those  of  an  elevated  character. 

If  this  is  the  general  effect  of  education,  it  must  be  its  effect  upon 
criminals.  We  need  to  rid  ourselves  of  the  conception  of  the  criminal 
class  as  a  distinct  species  of  the  genus  homo.  Let  us  look  upon  the 
criminal  not  as  a  monster  or  a  brute,  but  as  a  fellow-man  ;  and  as  a  man, 
the  want  of  that  enlightenment  which  education  brings  with  it  may  be 
Ms  chief  defect,  and  the  secret  of  a  large  part  of  his  criminality. 

The  experience  of  all  prisons  into  which  education  has  been  intro- 
duced as  an  element  of  treatment  and  discipline,  attests  the  correctness 
of  the  opinion  here  advanced.  jSTight  schools,  lectures,  experiments, 
and  other  means  of  awakening  a  dormant  intellect,  or  of  furnishing  nu- 
triment to  an  intellect  already  active,  have  proved  of  the  greatest  value 
as  an  aid  to  other  reformatory  influences. 

fc.J  But  after  all,  neither  jihysical  nor  intellectual  development  have 
in  themselves  any  saving  power.  All  other  means  and  appliances  in  ust 
fail  to  accomplish  the  desired  result,  unless  the  conscience  is  reached.  To 
teach  the  conscience  is  the  office  of  religion^  and  hence  the  necessity  for 
religious  instruction  and  exercises  in  all  receptacles  for  the  crimina 
class.  The  only  jjerfect  rule  of  faith  and  practice  is  that  contained  in 
the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  the  erring  soul  needs  to  be  led  uji,  step  by 
step,  to  the  recognition  of  a  divine  presence  and  power  in  the  world,  be- 
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fore  M^hich  all  men  are  coTiipelled  to  bow,  and  in  obedience  to  which  we 
find  our  highest  freedom  and  our  most  enduring"  happiness.  The  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  retribution,  infinite  love  and  infinite  justice  blen- 
ded in  sweet  accord,  the  possibility  and  certainty  of  divine  forgiveness, 
if  it  be  sought  aright — these  truths  may  appear  to  many  to  be  obsolete 
and  in  efficacious,  but  they  can  never  lose  their  power  over  a  heart  bur- 
dened with  the  sense  of  guilt.  A  prison  in  which  they  are  not  asserted 
can  never  be,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  a  penitentiary,  i.  e.  a  house 
of  repentance. 

But  along  with  the  culture  of  the  body,  the  intellect  and  the  con- 
science, one  other  thing  is  necessary — the  development  of  a  pure  taste, 
the  sense  of  refinement — which .  should  breathe  through  every  depart- 
ment of  prison  life ;  in  the  person,  conversation  and  manners  of  the 
officials,  in  the  arrangement  and  appearance  of  the  building,  in  the  pro- 
\ision  made  for  eating  and  for  sleeping,  in  the  yards,  the  shops,  and 
everywhere.  The  criminal  needs  to  be  brought  under  the  power  of  an 
atmosphere  so  different  from  that  to  which  he  is  accustomed,  as  to  over- 
power him  and  make  him  uncomfortable,  until  by  an  alteration  in  his 
nature,  habits  and  tastes,  he  learns  to  adapt  himself  to  his  new  sur- 
roundings. This  accomplished,  he  will  find  it  ever  after  difficult  to  re- 
turn to  the  life  in  which  once  he  revelled. 

5.  While  under  restraint,  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  whatever 
tends  to  counteract  the  impression  sought. 

The  influence  of  evil  example,  for  instance,  such  as  profanity  and 
obscenity  on  the  part  of  those  in  charge,  or  connivance  with  crime,  for 
the  sake  of  pecuniary  profit. 

Under  this  head,  also,  we  may  mention  the  effect  of  promiscuous  asso- 
ciation and  intercourse  among  prisoners,  especially  between  the  oppo- 
site sexes,  some  instances  of  which  have  come  under  our  observation  in 
the  jails  of  Illinois. 

Harsh  treatment,  and  cruel,  unusual  or  unnecessary  j)unishments  are 
among  the  things  to  be  avoided.  We  allude  especially  to  the  cat,  the 
shower-bath,  and  the  practice  of  "bucking"  or  "gagging."  The  aim  of 
the  state  should  be  to  convuice  offenders  that  their  conception  of  so- 
ciety at  large  as  their  natural  enemy,  is  unfounded,  untrue  and  unjust ; 
that  instead  of  being  an  enemy,  society  is  a  friend,  even  to  those  who 
have  forfeited  the  claim  to  friendship  and  consideration  ;  that  their 
rights  will  be  respected,  and  they  must  learn  to  respect  the  rights  of 
others. 

In  a  word,  everything  in  or  about  a  prison  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
the  suggestions  heretofore  made  in  this  chapter,  is  injmious  and  a  hind- 
rance to  reformation. 
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C.  To  enlist  the  co-operation  of  the  prisoner  himself  in  his  own  im- 
provement, the  employment  of  a  system  of  judicious  rewards  and  for- 
feitures, is  not  only  wise  but  almost  indispensable.  These  rewards  may 
be  shght  in  their  nature,  and  consist  merelj'  in  petty  privileges,  but  the 
influence  exerted  by  them  is  great.  The  most  powerful  of  them  all  is 
the  system  of  shortening  the  term  of  sentence  by  good  behavior. 

7.  We  forbear  entering  upon  other  questions  connected  with  the  or- 
ganization and  management  of  prisons,  because  we  desire  to  confine  the 
reader's  attention  to  the  single  point  of  the  nature  of  the  treatment  ne- 
cessary for  the  criminal  classes,  if  we  would  reclaim  them  from  their 
career  of  vice. 

But  we  cannot  leave  the  subject  without  suggesting  that  prevention 
is  better  than  cure ;  that  our  schools  and  churches  are  of  more  value  to 
society  than  our  jails  and  penitentiaries,  and  that  our  chief  care  should 
be  bestowed  upon  the  young,  especially  upon  those  children  destitute  of 
good  homes  and  home  influence.  The  responsibility  of  the  state  in  this 
direction  is  appalling  in  its  magnitude.  There  is  danger  lest  while  we 
build  up  the  material  elements  of  our  natural  civilization,  we  overlook 
the  rapid  growth  in  our  midst  of  an  antagonistic  barbarism  which  flour- 
ishes side  by  side  with  it,  and  which,  unless  its  growth  be  checked,  may 
ultimately  prove  our  national  ruin. 


The  principles  just  enunciated  are  receiving  increased  attention  every 
year.  Many  voluntary  associations  have  been  formed  for  their  diffu- 
sion. Among  these,  the  National  and  the  New  York  Prison  Associa- 
tions, and  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  the  Alleviation  of  Misery  in  Pri- 
sons, stand  out  conspicuous.  The  recent  Prison  Congresses — two  of 
them  national,  and  one,  in  London,  international — have  had  the  effect  of 
calling  general  attention  to  the  subject.  A  movement  for  prison  reform 
has  begun,  which  will  go  on  until  the  present  barbarous  system  is  over- 
thrown. The  signs  of  progress  are  apparent  on  all  sides  in  the  action 
of  state  legislatures,  the  addresses  from  the  pulpit  and  the  platform  , 
and  the  tone  of  discussion  in  the  public  press.  Society  is  learning  to 
heed  the  admonition  to — 

Move  upward;  •working  out  the  beast, 
Aud  let  the  ape  and  tiger  die. 

We  append  to  this  chapter  a  declaration  upon  the  subject  of  prison 
reform,  unanimously  adopted  at  a  conference  of  the  Illinois  Board  of 
State  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities,  the  Wisconsin  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Eeform,  and  the  Michigan  State  Board  for  the  Supervision 
of  Charitable,  Penal  aud  Eeformatory  Institutions,  held  in  Chicago, 
May  14,  1872.    The  gentlemen  present  at  the  conference  were — from  the 
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state  of  Illinois,  Elmer  Baldwin,  President ;  Selden  M.  Church,  of  Rock- 
ford  ;  Z.  B.  Lawson,  of  Chesterfield ;  and  Rev.  F.  II.  Wines,  of  Spring- 
field, Secretary.  From  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  H.  H.  Giles,  of  INIadison, 
President ;  AVm.  C.  Allen,  of  Racine  ;  Mrs.  Mary  E.  B,  Lynde,  of  Mil- 
waukee ;  Willard  Merrill,  of  Janesville ;  and  Samuel  D.  Hastings,  of 
INIadison,  Secretary.  From  the  state  of  Michigan,  William  B.  Williams, 
of  Allegan,  and  Charles  M.  CrosweU,  of  Adrian,  Secretary. 

DECLARATION. 

The  object  of  the  imprisonment  of  criminals  is  conceded  by  all,  to  be 
two-fold — the  protection  of  society  and  the  criminal  himself.  The  pro- 
tection of  "society  is  effected  in  i)art  by  the  segregation  of  the  offender, 
and  in  part  by  the  deterrent  iutiuence  of  punishment  upon  others  who 
are  tempted  to  commit  crime. 

A  minute  and  careful  examination  of  the  jails  of  Illinois,  Wisconsin 
and  Michigan,  by  kindred  commissions  specially  appointed  for  this  i)ur- 
pose,  reveals  the  fact  that  as  jiroper  places  of  punishment,  they  fail  to 
accomplish  the  object  of  their  creation.  They  are  for  the  most  part, 
defective  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view  ;  many  of  them  are  insecure  ;  they 
are  frequently  so  constructed  as  to  compel  the  promiscuous  association 
of  the  young  and  the  old,  the  guilty  and  the  iiniocent,  the  hardened 
"\dllain  and  the  novice  in  crime,  aiul  in  some  cases  even  the  sexes.  In 
none  of  them  is  there  provision  for  the  emx)loyment  of  the  imprisoned 
inmates  ;  and  there  are  few  in  which  any  attemiit  is  made  either  at  their 
moral  or  intellectual  culture.  In  the  aggregate,  they  cost  large  sums  of 
money  for  their  construction,  and  are  a  great  annual  exjiense  to  the 
community,  without  adequate  return  for  this  expenditure. 

The  finest  and  most  costly  of  them  all,  however  superior  in  architec- 
tural construction,  exerts  as  little  reformatory  effect  as  the  poorest. 
Their  condemnation  may  be  pronounced  in  a  single  sentence :  They  are 
an  absurd  attempt  to  cure  crime,  the  olfspring  of  idleness,  by  making 
idleness  compulsory.  The  failure  of  the  jails  is  due,  not  to  the  character 
of  the  officers  who  have  charge  of  them,  but  to  this  radical  defect  in  the 
jail  system  itself,  which  originated  in  the  primitive  condition  of  our 
national  history,  and  was  then  the  only  thing  possible.  It  has  been 
blindly  copied  and  extended  with  the  growth  of  the  country,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  difliculty  of  effecting  any  change,  after  the  investment  of 
so  much  money.  We  are  satisfied  that  for  enforced  idleness  the  state 
should  substitute  enforced  labor.  We  are  also  satisfied  that  no  remu- 
nerative system  of  labor  can  be  introduced  into  county  jails,  on  account 
of  the  very  limited  number  of  persons  in  each.  The  only  remedy  for 
the  evils  of  the  present  system  consists  in  the  substitution  of  houses  of 
correction  in  their  stead.  The  county  jails  should  be  remodelled,  and 
simply  used  as  houses  of  detention.     One  or  two  prisons  in  each  state 
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of  a  charaeter  intermediate  between  the  jail  and  the  penitentiary,  might 
be  so  organized  and  conducted  as  to  diminish  the  cost  of  crime,  ancf  to 
diminish  its  amount.  Tlie  cost  of  original  construction,  would  be  dimin- 
ished by  the  substitution  of  a  single  capacious  edifice  for  fifty  or  sixty 
smaller  ones.  The  cost  of  maintenance  of  criminals  would  be  dimin- 
ished by  the  aggregate  amount  of  their  earnings,  while  enforced  labor 
would  benefit  the  prisoner  himself,  and  exert  an  increased  deterrent  in- 
fluence upon  the  criminal  class  at  large.  The  modern  facilities  for  trans- 
portation of  criminals  by  rail  remove,  to  a  great  extent,  the  objection 
arising  from  distance. 

We  believe  that  the  time  has  come  for  an  earnest  effort  to  call  atten- 
tion to  this  subject,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  great  public  reform.  In 
this  effort  we  involve  the  aid  of  philanthropists,  believing  that  no  one, 
who  has  seen  what  we  have  seen,  can  fad  to  adopt  the  conclusions  which 
have  been  forced  upon  our  own  minds. 


CHAPTEE  TEKTH. 
The  County  Jail  System. 


Importance  of  the  subject— Inutility  of  the  present  jail  system— Faults  in  construction— Want  of 
security— Deficiency  of  ventilation  and  sewerage— Absence  of  classification- Association  in  idle- 
ness—Effects  of  idleness— Short  sentences— Impossibility  of  introducing  compulsory  labor  in  Jails 
— Orio'in  of  the  jail  system— Necessity  for  a  chauge— District  prisons— The  argument  for  their 
establishment. 

Of  all  the  questions  wliicli  present  themselves  to  any  government, 
none  are  more  important  than  those  which  relate  to  criminal  jurispru- 
dence. The  prevention  and  punishment  of  crime  is  one  of  the  chief 
ends  of  government. 

Your  commissioners  of  public  charities  have  now  dcA'oted  nearly  four 
years  to  the  study  of  one  department  of  criminal  jurisprudence,  viz: 
prison  discipline.  The  law  creating  this  board  expressly  excepts  "  pri- 
sons receiving  state  aid,"  i.  e.  the  state  penitentiary  and  reform  school, 
from  the  list  of  institutions  under  their  supervision  :  but  they  have  care- 
fully observed  the  county  jails  of  Illinois,  in  respect  of  their  construc- 
tion, their  management  and  discipline,  and  their  effect  upon  the  well- 
being  of  society. 

Our  deliberate  judgment  is,  that  the  practical  value  of  jails,  whether 
as  means  of  prevention  or  of  cure  of  crime,  compared  with  their  great 
cost,  is  very  trifling.  We  find,  upon  inquiry,  that  others  have  arrived 
at  the  same  conclusion,  before  us.  In  fact,  this  opinion  is  shared  by 
nearly  aU  who  have  given  the  subject  any  attention.  Probably  no  other 
equal  expenditure  of  public  money  is  equally  unprofitable. 

In  the  first  place,  the  county  jails  of  Illinois,  as  of  other  states,  are 
for  the  most  part  badly  planned,  if  not  badly  built.  Some  of  them  are 
very  unsafe ;  and  but  for  the  vigihince  of  the  jailers  in  charge,  escapes 
would  be  an  eveiy-day  occurrence.  They  are  unsafe,  either  through  the 
weakness  of  some  particular  i)ortion  of  the  structure ;  or  on  account  of 
the  facility  of  coumiunication  in  them,  among  the  piisoners,  and  even, 
in  many  instances,  with  the  outside  community  ;  or  because  they  afford 
no  adequate  protection  to  the  turnkey,  against  sudden  assault. 

Others  are  as  secure  as  m\j  jail  can  be  made,  but  are  wholly  deficient 
in  the  essential  conditions  of  life  and  health.     They  have  ordinarily  no 
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sewerage ;  tliey  are  illy- ventilated,  or  not  ventilated  at  all ;  they  are 
very  inii)erfectly  lighted  ;  some  of  them  are  destitute  of  any  means  of 
warming  the  air  in  winter  ,  and  scarcely  any  of  them  have  proper  pro- 
vision for  bathing  by  the  prisoners. 

A  jail  may  be  safe  and  comfortable,  and  yet  be  so  constructed  as  to 
render  the  classitication  of  prisoners  impossible.  There  is  not  a  jail  in 
the  state  in  which  the  accused  are  separated  from  the  sentenced.  Wit- 
nesses are  often,  but  not  always,  conlined  in  a  separate  apartment, 
known  as  the  ^'debtors'  prison."  In  some  of  the  jails  there  is  no  means 
of  separating  the  sexes ;  in  others,  the  only  separation  is  by  cells,  open- 
ing iuto  a  common  corridor ;  in  others,  female  prisoners  are  confined  in 
the  debtors'  prison ;  in  others,  a  female  department  has  been  extempo- 
rized in  the  sheriff's  private  residence,  by  sheathing  an  ordinary  window 
with  sheet  iron ;  in  a  few,  the  female  prison  is  properly  planned  and 
built.  The  number  of  witnesses  and  women,  however,  in  confinement, 
in  this  state,  at  any  one  time,  is  very  small. 

As  to  the  internal  management  and  discipline,  generally,  there  is  not 
much  occasion  for  complaint.  We  are  satisfied  that  where  food  is  so 
abundant  and  cheap,  the  temptation  to  stint  prisoners  in  their  diet  is 
wantiug;  and  in  many  counties,  they  are  fed  from  the  jailer's  own  table, 
Many  counties  even  furnishing  clothing,  in  extreme  cases,  at  public  ex- 
pense. The  jails  are  not  always  as  neatly  kept  as  they  might  be,  and 
personal  cleanliness  on  the  part  of  the  inmates  is  not  sufficiently  insisted 
upon.  In  some  cases,  a  little  more  care  to  provide  reading  matter  would 
be  commendable.  But  in  all  our  experience,  we  have  found  no  evidence 
or  intimation  of  personal  cruelty  to  i^risoners. 

There  are  two  particulars,  and  these  of  paramount  importance,  in 
which  the  very  best  jails  in  the  state  are  as  objectionable  as  the  worst. 
We  refer  (1)  to  the  hourly  intercourse  of  prisoners  with  each  other,  and 
(2)  to  their  lack  of  anj"  useful,  honorable  employment.  It  is  this  asso- 
ciation in  idleness,  which  is  the  curse  and  condemnation  of  our  present 
jail  system. 

Confinement  in  separate  cells  is  a  partial,  but  very  imperfect  barrier 
to  association ;  because  communication  between  the  cells  is  not  impos- 
sible, and  communication  in  the  corridors  is  generally  allowed,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent.  It  is  also  customary  to  place  from  two  to  six  prisoners, 
when  necessary,  in  a  single  cell,  on  account  of  the  want  of  sufficient 
room  in  the  majority  of  jails. 

The  effect  of  association  is  to  increase  the  number  of  criminals,  and  to 
develop  their  criminality.  The  innocent  and  the  comparatively  innocent 
are  corrupted  by  the  example,  the  conversation  and  the  direct  teaching 
of  more  experienced  transgressors.  The  lessons  taught  in  county  jails 
are,  contempt  for  authority,  human  or  divine ;  hostility  to  law  and  to 
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its  officers  ;  the  delights  of  vicious  indulg-ence ;  the  duty  of  revenge  upon 
society  for  imagiuary  wrongs;  the  necessity  of  violence,  of  daring,  and 
of  sullen  submission  to  punishment;  the  hopelessness  of  all  ei9tbrt  at 
amendment;  and  the  best  methods  of  success  in  criminal  undertakings. 
Past  exi)loits  are  here  recounted  ;  futiu^e  deeds  of  darkness  are  planned. 
The  history  and  character  of  noted  criminals,  and  of  well  known  officials, 
are  discussed.  Lewd  songs,  and  conversation,  profanity  and  ribald  jests 
fill  up  the  day.  In  many  jails,  card-playing  is  freely  allowed.  In  a  few, 
liquor  is  not  absolutely  prohibited,  provided  that  the  prisoner  ordering 
it  is  able  to  pay  liberally  for  the  indulgence.  Every  jail  is  a  school  of 
vice.  More  than  one  hundred  of  such  schools  are  maintained,  in  Illi- 
nois, at  public  expense;  and  the  public  furnishes  an  education  in  crime, 
at  its  own  cost,  annually,  to  hundreds  of  criminals,  in  this  state  alone. 
We  admit  the  necessity  for  prisons ;  but  are  we  not  right  in  asking 
whether  prisons  of  this  particular  class  do  not  work  as  much  harm  as 
good  to  the  community  ? 

But  the  evils  of  promiscuous  association  are  enhanced  by  the  univer- 
sal reign  of  idleness  in  county  prisons.  This  idleness  is  compulsory ; 
it  is  a  necessity  of  the  situation.  The  state  appoints  as  the  presiding 
genius  loci,  the  mother  of  all  villainy,  instead  of  labor,  the  mother  of 
every  virtue.     No  policy  could  be  more  shortsighted. 

Idleness,  in  prison,  is  a  premium  upon  crime.  Multitudes  of  men 
commit  larceny  every  autumn,  simply  to  secure,  free  of  cost  to  them- 
selves, comfortable  board  and  lodging  with  agreeable  company,  through 
the  winter  months.  They  do  not  dread  the  confinement,  and  care  no- 
thing for  the  disgrace. 

In  enforcing  idleness,  the  state  voluntarily  relinquishes  the  most 
effective  means  both  of  the  punishment  and  of  the  jjrevention  of  crime. 
What  makes  men  criminals  1  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  it  is  aversion  to 
labor,  and  the  conviction  that  a  life  of  crime  is  easier  and  fuller  of  en- 
joyment, than  a  life  of  industry.  Make  labor  compulsory  in  all  prisons, 
and  the  prison  at  once  becomes  a  terror  to  e\'il-doers.  Confinement  at 
hard  labor  is  to  the  majority  of  criminals  the  severest  possible  punish- 
ment.    But  the  present  system  ignores  this  most  obvious  truth. 

The  physical  and  moral  effect  of  protracted  idleness  upon  indi\'iduals, 
is  deterioration.  The  muscles  become  flaccid,  lymph  accumulates,  the 
nervous  system  loses  its  tone,  the  will  is  enfeebled,  the  moral  nature  is 
depraved;  and  at  the  expiration  of  his  imprisonment,  the  offender  goes 
forth,  to  recommence  Ins  criminal  career,  Avith  his  power  to  earn  an  hon- 
est livelihood  and  to  resist  temi)tation  diminished,  instead  of  aug- 
mented. 

These  facts  are  well  known  to  all  county  officials,  and  give  rise  to 
much  lamentation  on  the  part  of  all  sensible  men,  who  have  the  cause 
—21 
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of  public  virtue  at  all  at  heart.  One  of  the  worst  effects  of  the  present 
system,  is  its  influence  upon  circuit  and  county  judges,  in  iuduciugtheni 
against  their  own  inclination,  to  sentence  men  for  the  shortest  periods, 
when  justice  demands  a  maximum  sentence,  instead.  But  a  judge  in- 
evitably thinks  of  the  cost  to  the  county  of  protracted  imprisonment ; 
he  knows  its  futiHty ;  and  he  asks  himself,  what  is  the  use?  The  con- 
sequence is,  that  crime  is  not  adequately  punished ;  transgressors  are 
emboldened;  crime  increases;  and  too  often  an  outraged  community 
talces  the  administration  of  justice  into  its  own  hands.  This  is  the  ori- 
gin of  lynch  law,  that  blot  upon  American  civilization.  Lynch  law  is 
nature's  own  remedy  for  weakness  in  the  criminal  administration  of  any 
government. 

We  call  the  attention  of  your  excellency  and  of  the  General  Assembly 
to  these  statements,  because  the  General  Assembly^  alone  has  power  to 
correct  the  evils  of  which  we  complain.  The  counties  cannot  do  it. 
Association  in  idleness  is  the  inherent  vice  of  the  jail  system.  There  is 
no  remedy  for  it  but  the  overthrow  of  the  system  itself.  The  system  is 
an  inseparable  barrier  to  prison  reform. 

If  we  are  asked.  Why  so  ?  why  may  not  labor  be  made  compulsory 
in  jails?  The  answer  is,  that  the  number  of  prisoners  in  any  single  jail, 
i.  e.,  of  prisoners  undergoing  sentence  for  their  crimes,  is  too  small  to 
make  labor  practicable  or  profitable.  Another  reason,  equally  potent, 
is  the  presence  in  the  jails  of  unconvicted  persons. 

If  we  are  asked,  how  has  it  happened  that  a  system  so  objectionable 
has  become  universal  in  all  the  states,  and  that  it  is  maintained  in  the 
face  of  all  criticism,  notwithstanding  its  alleged  expense  and  uselessness? 
we  reply,  (1)  that  the  evidences  of  a  growing  dissatisfaction  with  its 
practical  working  are  multiplying  dailj^  on  every  hand  ;  (2)  that  in  some 
of  the  states  initial  steps  for  its  overthrow  have  been  already  taken ; 
(3)  that  the  system  originated  in  the  early  period  of  our  history,  when 
population  was  sparse,  communication  between  distant  localities  was 
exceedingly  difficult,  and  poverty  was  the  general  condition  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  It  was  devised  in  an  emergency  to  meet  a  temporary 
necessity.  It  was  at  that  time  the  best,  and  indeed  the  only  thing  prac- 
ticable. It  took  root,  it  spread  like  the  Canada  thistle;  and  like  the  Canada 
thistle  its  propagation  was  an  easier  process  than  its  extermination  is  likely 
to  be.  The  history  of  prison  discipline  in  the  United  States  affords  a  fresh 
illustration  of  the  principle  that  "the  multiplying  and  elaborating  of  insti- 
tutions, and  the  perfecting  of  arrangements  for  gaining  immediate  ends, 
raise  impediments  to  the  development  of  better  institutions  and  to  the 
future  gaining  of  higher  ends"  (Herbert  Spencer);  that  in  society,  as  in  any 
individual  organism,  up  to  a  certain  point,  structure  is  necessary  to 
growth ;  beyond  a  certain  point  it  retards  growth  ;  and  beyond  a  certain 
other  point  it  arrests  growth.    In  order  to  the  introduction  of  a  better 
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system,  the  existing  system  must  be  abanrtoned ;  and  so  mnch  money 
is  invested  in  the  existing  system,  it  has  so  adjusted  itself  to  all  other 
social  and  legal  relations,  that  a  very  natural,  but  in  this  instance  unwise 
conservatism,  opposes  its  overthrow,  uiiou  tlie  principle  that  it  is  better 
to  bear  the  ills  we  have  than  fly  to  those  we  know  not  of. 

But  in  our  judgment  the  moment  has  arrived  for  Illinois  to  grapple 
with  this  problem.  Before  the  creation  of  a  commission  of  i)ublic  char- 
ities, with  power  to  inspect  and  report  upon  the  county  jails,  it  was 
almost  impossible  that  the  attention  of  the  General  Assembly  should  be 
by  any  existing  agency  directed  to  them.  Now  that  your  attention  has 
been  secured,  every  hour's  delay  to  provide  a  remedy  increases  the  diffi- 
culty of  overcoming  the  natural  obstacles  to  reform,  because  the  erection 
of  new  jails  every  year  tends  to  fix  definitely  and  permanently  the  tyi)e 
of  our  prison  system.  At  present  the  state  is  young,  and  in  a  more  or 
less  plastic  condition.  We  can  innovate  with  safety.  ISTone  of  the  evils 
pointed  out  are  so  maturely  de'S'eloped  as  to  be  irremediable.  All  tliat 
is  necessary  is  one  bold,  immediate  step  in  a  new  direction.  The  char- 
acter of  our  time,  the  magnitude  of  the  evil,  the  peril  of  persistence  in 
folly,  the  voice  of  science,  of  humanity  and  of  religion,  join  in  the 
demand  that  that  step  be  now  taken. 

There  are  some  circumstances  which  deepen  our  conviction  that  this 
is  the  right  moment  for  action.  We  refer  to  the  overcrowded  condition 
of  the  state  penitentiary,  at  Joliet,  and  to  the  repeated  efforts  already 
made  to  establish  a  second  penitentiary  in  Southern  Illinois ;  efforts 
which  have  proved  unsuccessful  liitherto,  but  which  have  by  no  means  been 
abandoned.  It  is  manifest  that  something  must  sooner  or  later  be  done 
to  relieve  the  pressure  at  Joliet.  There  is  no  possible  relief  except  by 
remanding  the  prisoners  to  the  county  jails,  which  is  both  impractica- 
ble and  undesirable,  or  by  enlarging  the  penitentiary,  which  is  already 
more  than  twice  as  large  as  it  ought  to  be,  or  by  building  a  new  prison 
of  some  sort,  somewhere.  This,  then,  is  the  jiroper  time  for  us  to  come 
forward  with  our  suggestion  and  offer  it  to  the  General  Assembly,  to  be 
considered  and  taken  for  whatever  it  is  worth. 

If  compulsory  labor  is  essential  to  any  effective  system  of  prison  dis- 
cipline, and  if  compulsory  labor  is  impossible  where  the  number  of 
prisoners  falls  below  a  certain  minimum,  and  if  this  minimum  is  greater 
than  the  number  of  prisoners  undergoing  sentence  in  any  jail  in  the 
state,  (except,  possibly,  Cook  county)  at  any  one  time,  the  conclusion  is 
inevitable  that  punishment  at  hard  labor  for  minor  offenses,  can  only  be 
engrafted  upon  the  existing  system  of  criminal  jurisprudence  in  Illinois 
by  the  establishment  of  a  new  grade  of  prisons  intermediate  between 
the  county  jail  and  the  penitentiary. 

This  proposal  requires  further  elucidation,  Avhich  we  now  proceed  to 
give  it. 
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In  all  that  has  been  said  concerning  the  conuty  jails  we  have  spoken 
of  them  as  places  of  punishment.  They  are  also  used  as  places  of  deten- 
tion for  persons  awaiting  trial.  This  double  use  of  the  jails  is  in  itself 
very  olyectionable,  for  reasons  already  stated.  But  the  change  in  the 
criminal  law,  which  we  advocate,  will  have  no  effect  upon  the  use  of 
jails  as  places  of  detention.  We  simply  recommend  that  they  cease  to 
be  used  as  places  of  punishment;  in  other  words,  that  an  intermediate 
grade  of  prisons,  to  be  known  as  "  district  prisons,"  be  established,  and 
that  minor  offenders,  when  convicted,  be  sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  a 
district  prison  at  hard  labor,  instead  of  being  confined  in  a  jail,  after 
sentence,  in  idleness. 

These  district  prisons  should  be  organized  and  conducted  upon  the 
same  general  plan  as  a  penitentiary,  the  difference  consisting  not  in  the 
treatment,  but  in  the  class  of  criminals  treated,  the  penitentiary  being 
reserved  for  those  who  have  made  further  progress  in  crime,  whose 
crimes  are  greater  and  require  a  longer  sentence. 

The  officers  in  charge  of  them  should  be  men  of  a  high  grade  of  intel- 
lectual, moral  and  social  culture,  men  who  can  command  the  respect  of 
those  committed  to  their  care,  and  can  exert  an  intiuence  over  them  for 
good,  men  capable  of  sustaining  relations  to  criminals  similar  to  those 
which  the  superintendents  of  hospitals  sustain  to  the  insane.  Such  men 
when  found,  and  successful  in  the  prosecution  of  their  difficult  and  deli- 
cate task,  should  not  be  liable  to  removal  at  stated  intervals,  nor  for 
political  considerations,  but  should  hold  their  .position  by  the  same 
teniu-e  as  other  superintendents  of  pubUc  institutions.  They  should  be 
appointed,  not  elected. 

The  districts,  under  this  system,  will  need  to  be  large,  at  first.  With 
the  increase  of  population  they  ^vill  become  smaller.  Two  distinct  pri- 
sons, one  in  the  north  and  one  in  the  south,  will  be  amply  sufficient  to 
try  the  experiment. 

Two  such  prisons  would  cost,  for  their  erection,  httle  more  than  the 
proposed  peuitentiar}-. 

A  change  in  the  limit  of  petit  larceny  would  enable  the  courts  to  re- 
lieve the  penitentiary  of  the  pressure  upon  it,  by  the  commitment  to  a 
district  prison,  of  many  who  are  now  sent  to  Johet. 

The  earnings  of  the  inmates  would  partially  defray  the  expense  of  their 
support,  thus  relieving  the  counties  of  a  portion  of  the  burden  of  main- 
tenance of  the  criminal  population  at  present  resting  upon  them. 

The  cost  of  transportation  from  the  counties  should  be  made  a  charge 
against  the  earnings  of  the  prison.  The  surplus  earnings  should  be  ap- 
pUed  to  the  payment  of  the  prison  expenses.  The  balance  of  expense 
should  be  collected  from  the  counties,  pro  rata.,  according  to  the  number 
of  convicts  sent  from  each,  and  the  length  of  their  imprisonment. 
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CJnder  the  system  proposed  by  us,  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  con\ict 
population  of  the  state  would  be  materially  diminished;  the  judges  w-ould 
be  encouraged  to  pronounce  sentences  jiroportionate  to  the  oftense  com- 
mitted ;  the  evils  of  association  in  idleness  would  for  the  most  part  come 
to  an  end  ;  sentenced  criminals  would  come  under  the  salutary  intluence 
of  a  rigorous  discipline;  jail-breaking,  rescues  and  lynching  would  meet 
with  a  serious  check ;  and  the  deterrent  eflect  of  punishment  would  be 
vastly  augmented. 

We  have  not  presented  the  figures  and  calculations  upon  which  these 
statements  rest,  nor  cited  authorities,  as  we  might  have  done,  because 
the  bare  presentation  of  the  subject  appears  to  us  a  self  evident  recom- 
mendation of  the  change  which  we  advocate.  We  can  furnish,  upon  de- 
mand, any  further  statements  which  may  be  necessary. 


PART  THIRD. 
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CHAPTER  ELEVENTH. 

The  Board  of  Public  Charities. 


Orig:in  of  the  board  of  charities— Its  work— delations  to  the  governor— delations  to  the  legislature— 
Eelations  to  boards  of  trustees- Visitation  of  county  jails  and  alms  houses— Published  reports,  and 
their  value— Eeeapitulation  of  labors  poiformed,  and  their  result— Cost  of  the  board— Expectations 
— Acknowledgments. 

Four  years  have  now  elapsed,  since  the  organizatiou  of  the  Illinois 
Board  of  Public  Charities— time  enough  to  indicate  what  are  or  should 
be  its  peculiar  functions,  relations  and  utility,  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
government  of  a  great  state. 

This  board  originated  in  the  conviction,  on  the  part  of  the  General 
Assembly,  that  so  many  public  institutions,  absorbing  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  the  public  revenue,  and  fulfilling  such  important  trusts,  could  no 
longer  be  left  without  a  more  careful  and  thorough  supervision  than  had 
previously  been  deemed  necessary,  while  the  system  of  public  charity 
in  this  state  was  still  in  its  infancy.  It  was  hoped  by  the  governor,  as 
well  as  by  the  legislature,  that  such  supervision  as  an  independent  board 
of  commissioners,  in  no  wise  responsible  for  the  management  and  con- 
trol of  the  institutions,  might  be  able  to  exercise,  would  result  in  giving 
unity,  sim])licity  and  stability  to  the  system,  and  secure  increased  econ- 
omy and  efficiency  in  its  administration. 

The  work  of  the  board,  as  defined  in  the  act  creating  it,  divides  itself 
into  three  parts,  namely  : 

(1).  The  supervision  of  the  state  institutions. 

(2).  The  supervision  of  the  count}'  institutions. 

(3).  The  communication  of  the  information  obtained  and  the  conclu- 
sions arrived  at,  to  the  governor,  the  assembly,  and  the  public  at  large. 

—22 
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(1).  The  closest  relations  of  tlie  board  of  public  charities  are  with 
the  governor.  Properly  speaking,  the  board  is  a  branch  of  the  executive 
dei)artmeut,  designed  to  be,  in  the  discretion  of  the  governor,  a  medium 
of  communication  between  himself  and  the  state  institutions.  The  rela- 
tions existing  betAveen  the  governor  and  the  board  are  of  an  official  but 
contidential  nature,  like  those  between  the  colonel  of  a  regiment  and  his 
adjutant.  The  commissioners  come  to  the  institutions  in  his  name  and 
by  his  authority  ;  all  that  they  know  or  are  able  to  learn  concerning  the 
condition  and  management  of  the  institution  is  the  property  of  the  gov- 
ernor, and  for  his  personal  information  and  use.  They  are  an  aid  to  him 
in  the  discharge  of  a  function  devolving  ui)on  him  by  law,  but  whose 
discharge  requires  more  time,  attention  and  travel,  than  he  can  person- 
ally spare  from  his  other  duties.  They  are  in  all  their  ofticial  acts  sub- 
ject to  his  instructions  and  advice,  and  directly  responsible  to  him  for 
the  faithful  performance  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  them  Vy  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

To  the  General  Assembly  the  board  sustains  the  relation  of  a  quasi 
standing  committee  of  investigation,  a  committee  ad  interim.  The  ex- 
l)erienced  members  of  the  legislature  know  how  difficult  it  is  for  an  or- 
dinary visiting  committee,  absorbed  with  a  multiplicity  of  other  cares 
and  duties,  and  unfamiliar  with  the  organization  and  working  of  these 
large  charitable  institutions,  to  derive  from  a  brief  and  hurried  inspec- 
tion of  them,  in  their  holiday  attire  and  upon  dress  parade,  anything 
more  than  a  vague  impression.  Such  visits  are  of  great  value  in 
awakening  interest  and  sympathy  in  the  mind  of  senators  and  rei^re- 
sentatives  on  behalf  of  the  unfortunate  classes ;  but  they  do  not  give 
real  insight  into  the  condition,  management  and  necessities  of  the  insti- 
tution. A  more  deliberate  and  more  frequent  inspection  is  necessary,  to 
secure  that ;  and  the  Assembly  has  organized  this  board  to  do  for  the 
legislature  itself  a  work  which  it  feels  to  be  essential  to  intelligent  legis- 
lation. Tlie  board  is  accountable  to  the  Assembly,  therefore,  for  the 
candor,  fullness  and  accuracy  of  its  reports,  and  we  may  add  that  it  is 
fully  sensible  of  its  accountability. 

The  relation  of  this  central  board  of  supervision  to  the  local  boards 
of  administration  is  no  less  clear.  The  local  trustees  are  charged  with 
all  executive  functions  and  responsibility.  They  make  the  rules  which 
govern  the  institutions,  respectively ;  thej'  receive  and  expend  the  funds 
for  their  supj)ort ;  they  determine  all  questions  of  policy,  api^oint  all 
officers  and  employees ;  in  a  ^^'ord,  they  possess  absolute  administrative 
power.  The  creation  of  the  board  of  charities  does  not  take  from  them 
a  single  attribute  of  authority,  nor  relieve  them  from  a  single  obliga- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  it  is  designed  to  increase  their  sense  of  respon- 
sibility and  their  consequent  efhciency,  by  making  it  apparent  that  no 
miamauagement  arising  from  neglect,  and  mucli  more,  no  willful  perver- 
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sion  or  misrepresentation  of  facts,  can  pass  unnoticed,  or  fiiil  to  be 
bronglit  to  tlie  attentioi!  of  the  General  Assembly.  The  duties  of  the. 
board  of  charities  are  sim])ly  those  of  independent  investigation,  criti- 
cism and  statement,  unbiassed  by  any  interests  growing  out  of  local  con- 
nexions and  relations. 

( 2. )  The  principal  work  of  the  board  of  public  charities  is  the  an- 
nual visitation  of  the  counties,  the  inspection  by  state  ofidcials  of  the 
county  jails  and  alms-houses,  and  the  personal  interviews  had  by  the 
commissioners  both  with  county  officials  and  with  private  citizens  and 
afflicted  persons.  The  field  of  usefulness  thus  opposed  to  the  board  is 
of  incalculable  extent  and  importance. 

Upon  the  occasion  of  one  of  these  annual  visits,  some  one  or  more  of 
the  county  officers  ordinarily  accomjianies  the  visiting  commissioners  to 
the  jail  and  alms-house.  On  returning  a  conversation  ensues,  in  which 
the  system  and  methods  of  county  relief  and  its  administration  in  dif- 
ferent counties,  the  state  institutions  and  their  management,  and  the 
general  subject  of  misfortune  in  its  private  and  public  relations  are 
freely  discussed.  When  the  next  official  visit  is  paid,  the  influence  of 
such  inspection  and  discussion  are  commonly  very  apparent.  The  in- 
formation obtained  by  the  board  is  often  very  valuable,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  some  chance  suggestion  or  remark  results  in  immediate  atten- 
tion to  some  case  of  indiA'idual  suffering:,  of  such  a  nature  as  to  relieve 
the  sufferer  in  great  measure,  if  not  entirely. 

( 3. )  The  information  obtained  and  the  conclusions  reached  by  so 
much  patient  investigation  and  study  are  communicated  first  to  the 
governor,  who  lays  the  report  of  the  board  before  the  General  Assem- 
bly, and  it  then  passes  into  the  hands  of  the  people,  very  many  of  w^hom 
are,  for  some  reason,  interested  in  examining  it  j  some,  on  accoun^;  of 
their  having  afflicted  friends  or  relatives ;  some,  because  of  their  official 
position  in  the  counties  ;  some,  because  they  arc  connected  with  charita- 
ble or  correctional  insiitutions  elsewhere;  and  some,  teachers,  physi- 
cians, clergj'men,  lawyers,  tax-payers,  statisticians  and  j)hilanthropists 
of  both  sexes,  by  reason  of  their  general  interest  in  the  subject  of  which 
it  treats.  All  are  not,  of  course,  equally  interested  in  all  parts  of  it, 
but  it  all  receives  attention  from  those  who  are  likely  to  profit  by  it ;  it 
is  the  basis  of  newspaper  articles  and  more  formal  reviews  in  monthly 
or  quarterly  magazines ;  it  is  an  aid  to  the  formation  of  an  enlightened 
public  opinion  ;  it  circulates  freely  in  other  states,  and  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent in  Europe;  and  the  entire  edition  of  three  thousand  copies  is  insuf- 
ficient to  meet  the  popular  demand  for  this  rei)ort. 

To  recapitulate :  the  special  work  accomplished  by  this  board,  since 
its  organization,  may  be  briefly  stated,  in  the  following  summary  : 

1.  The  inspection  of  the  state  institutions,  as  required  by  law. 

2.  The  inspection  of  the  county  institutions. 
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3.  The  special  census  of  the  insane  population  of  the  state,  in  1869, 
by  correspondence  with  i)hysicians. 

4.  The  census  of  the  idiotic  population,  at  the  same  time, 

5.  The  critical  examination  and  analysis  of  the  results  of  the  Mnth 
Census,  by  the  national  government,  in  its  relations  to  the  four  un- 
fortunate chisses,  namely,  tlie  insane,  idiots,  blind  and  deaf-mutes. 

C.  The  preparation  of  a  series  of  statigraphic  charts,  illustrating 
and  demonstrating  the  laws  which  govern  the  distribution  of  misfor- 
tune, by  age,  sex,  race,  nativity,  and  locality. 

7.  The  adoption  of  a  system  of  registration  of  the  criminal  and  pau- 
per population  of  the  state,  uniform  for  all  the  counties. 

8.  The  adoption  of  a  system  of  uniform  reports  by  the  officials  of 
state  and  county  institutions,  for  examination  and  comparison,  quarterly 
or  semi-quarterly. 

9.  The  special  examination  and  investigation  of  the  accounts  ot  the 
Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home,  in  1871. 

10.  The  digest,  as  contained  in  this  report,  of  all  the  laws  ujDon  our 
statute-books,  relating  to  state  institutions. 

11.  The  collection  of  a  library  of  reports  and  documents  upon  the 
subjects  within  our  peculiar  sphere  of  investigation,  not  excelled  in 
completeness  and  extent,  probably,  by  any  in  the  United  States. 

12.  The  preparation  of  two  extended  and  exhaustive  reports,  for  pub- 
lication by  the  state,  containing  a  very  considerable  fund  of  information 
and  suggestion,  statistical  and  otherwise. 

Besides  the  labors  above  enumerated,  a  vast  amount  of  routine  work 
in  the  office  and  elsewhere  has  been  j)erformed,  in  the  way  of  corres- 
pondence, personal  interviews,  etc.,  which  cannot  be  specified  in  detail. 
Three  conferences  have  been  held,  at  different  dates,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  board :  one  on  insanity,  and  the  comparative  merits  of  tlie  con- 
gregate and  segregate  systems  of  treatment,  by  representatives  of  state 
institutions,  and  in\ited  speakers  from  this  and  adjoining  states,  at 
which  letters  were  read,  from  nearly  all  the  medical  superintendents  of 
the  United  States ;  another,  on  prisons  and  prison  discipline,  by  the 
boards  of  charity  of  Illinois,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  at  Chicago,  at 
which  a  declaration  was  unanimously  adopted,  which  circulated  exten- 
sively in  the  newspapers  of  these  three  states  ;  and  still  another,  by  the 
presidents  of  the  various  boards  of  trustees  of  state  institutions  in  Il- 
linois, concerning  the  requests  for  appropriations  presented  to  the 
Twenty-eighth  General  Assembly.  Our  correspondence  with  the  officials 
of  state  institutions  in  other  states,  particularly  on  the  subject  of  statis- 
tics of  the  cost  and  residts  of  their  work,  has  been  very  extensive,  and 
among  the  unenumerated  results  of  our  own  labors,  we  may  specifv  the 
preparation  of  statistical  tables  of  the  information  thus  obtained,  es- 
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pecially  of  tlio  historj'  of  tlie  rise,  growth  and  cost  of  the  hisaiie  hos- 
l^itals  of  tlie  United  States. 

These  labors  liave  been,  on  the  part  of  the  board,  wholly  gratuitous. 
They  have  consumed  a  great  deal  of  time,  averaging  from  sixty  to 
ninety'  days  for  each  member,  every  year,  since  our  organization.  We 
feel  that  the  tax  imposed  upon  us  by  our  position,  althougli  our  services 
have  been  freely  and  cheerfully  rendered,  is  greater  than  we  can  well 
endure,  and  we  ask,  if  not  compensated  for  our  time,  to  be  relieved 
from  a  portion  of  our  obligations.  Tlie  secretary  of  the  board  receives 
a  salary,  and  iias  given  his  wliole  time,  for  four  years,  to  the  state,  with- 
out a  day's  vacation  or  i-ecreation,  during  the  entire  period.  Tlie  cost 
of  the  board,  as  shown  in  the  reports  of  the  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts, 
has  been  very  little  over  five  tliousand  dollars  ji?er  annxni.  The  estimated 
exi)ense,  and  the  annual  appropriation  made  by  the  last  Assembly,  was 
seven  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  hut  by  strict  economy,  we  have  saved 
over  one-fourth  of  what  we  were  authorized  to  expend. 

We  beheve  that  we  can  point  to  oiu'  record,  with  confidence  that  it 
will  meet  the  approval  of  the  Assembly  and  of  the  ptoijle  of  the  state. 

If  sustained  by  the  Assembly  in  our  effort  to  improve  the  system  of 
public  crharity  in  Illinois,  and  to  introduce  methods  of  accounts,  records 
and  reports,  which  will  secure  strict  accountability  on  the  one  hand, 
and  such  statements  of  facts  and  i^rinciples  on  the  other,  as  to  afford  a 
safe  and  trustworthy  basis  for  legislative  action,  we  hope  to  be  of  in- 
creased service  during  the  coming  two  years.  If  the  Assembly  regards 
the  necessity  for  this  board  as  past,  and  desires  to  dispense  with  it  in 
the  future,  we  shall  cheerfully  acquiesce  in  that  decision,  and  retire  to 
our  private  occupations  and  i>ursuits.  But  our  firm  conviction  is,  that 
without  such  central  supervision,  in  some  form,  as  we  have  endeavored 
to  give,  the  system  of  state  and  county  relief  cannot  be  made  to  yield 
its  most  valuable  fruits. 

Oiu-  acknowledgments  are  due,  and  are  hereby  rendered,  to  all  who 
have  aided  us  in  our  worlv,  in  any  manner:  to  the  Governor,  to  the  Leg- 
islature, to  the  state  officers,  to  the  superintendents  and  trustees  of  the 
state  institutions,  to  county  officials,  to  many  of  the  editors  of  news 
papers  and  superintendents  of  railroads,  and  to  our  correspondents,  par- 
ticularl}'  in  other  states.  We  owt.  especial  thanks  to  the  members  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Beform  in  Wisconsin,  for  an  invitation  to 
visit  the  "Wisconsin  state  institutions,  which  was  accepted  by  us,  and 
we  were  treated  Avith  princely  courtesy — passes  procured  for  us  on  the 
railroads  of  that  state,  our  hotel  bills  paid,  and  every  effort  made  to 
promote  our  comfort  and  enjoyment.  It  was  one  of  the  pleasantest 
episodes  in  our  official  life,  and  the  information  obtained  by  us,  was  of 
real  and  permanent  value. 
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Insanity  in  Illinois. 

Exhibiting  (1)  the  tinmber  of  insane  persons  in  each  county  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  as  reported  on 
the  census  returns  of  1870:  (2)  the  number  reported  by  census  takers  from  each  county,  after  distribu- 
ting the  insane  patients  at  Jacksonville  and  purging  the  returns  of  duplicated  names  ;  (3)  the  number, 
as  reported  by  physicians  in  1869.  to  the  Board  of  Public  Charities;  (4)  the  number  obtained  by  cou- 
solidatiug  the  two  foregoing  lists  and  purging  the  consolidated  list  of  duplicates  :  (."))  the  number  re- 
ported to  be  insane  but  supposed  to  bo  idiotic  instead  :  (6)  the  number  of  insane  remaining  in  each 
county,  after  deducting  the  supposed  idiots.  Making  allowance  for  omissions,  after  all  the  pains  taken 
to  avoid  thi,s  soune  of  error,  it  is  evident  that  the  estimate  of  3.  OUO  insane  iii  tlie  State  of  Illinois,  is 
quite  as  likely  to  be  too  low  as  to  be  excessively  great.  This  Table  also  exhibits  the  ratio  of  insane  in 
each  county  in  the  State  at  large  to  the  total  population. 


COUXTIES. 

Census 
1870. 

25 

Bond 

8 

Boone 

10 

18 

Carroll 

2 
1 

4 

3 

Clark 

1.5 

Clav 

4 

Coles 

12 

Cook 

192 

Crawford 

Cumberland 

DeKalb 

DeWitt 

.5 

ii" 

9 
3 

DuPage 

Edgar  

10 
9 
6 

Effingham 

Eavette   

2 
14 

Eord 

Franklin 

7 

Fulton 

21 

Gallatin 

3 

15 

7 
5 
6 

Grundy 

Ilaniilton 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Henderson 

Henry 

6 
8 
3 
2 

Jackson  

5 

14 

23 

1 

.30 

17 

1 

23 

19 

37 

4 

6 

7 

5 

6 

4 

39 

7 

4 

9 

Jersey 

Jo  I)a\'ie«s 

Johnson  

Kankakee 

Kendall 

Lake 

La  Salle 

Lawrence 

Livingston 

Logan  

Macon   

Macoupin 

Madisou 

Mason 

Census 
cori'ected. 


40 
4 

10 

13 
3 

25 
1 
4 
4 
8 
5 

19 
7 
6 

14 
247 


15 
13 

5 
13 
12 

6 

2 
16 

4 

8 
29 

6 
21 
11 

C 
13 

1 

7 
17 

3 

2 

5 
16 
31 

1 
34 
19 

4 
29 
22 
44 

C 
10 
15 
12 
12 
14 
51 
11 

9 
12 


Reported 
by  phy- 
sicians. 


51 

5 
19 
15 
13 
29 

4 
14 
15 
22 

8 

12 
19 
22 
31 
264 

9 
15 
20 
20 

8 
20 
17 
10 
20 
24 


47 
18 
30 
11 

9 
48 

4 

8 
36 
14 
13 
10 

8 
19 
36 
10 
32 
1.-) 
10 
42 
29 
48 
20 
34 
20 
22 
27 
42 
67 
24 
16 
13 


Consoli- 
dated. 


79 
6 
20 
17 
13 
36 
4 
15 
16 
26 
11 
27 
23 
23 
31 

335 
13 
15 
31 
29 
9 
31 
20 
11 
29 
30 
10 
12 
56 
18 
39 
19 
12 
51 
4 
13 
40 
16 

13 

12 

14 

27 

48 

11 

46 

27 

16 

50 

34 

75 

21 

36 

27 

26 

29 

46 

78 

30 

20 

23 


Supposed 
idiots. 


Remain - 


79 

6 
19 
17 
11 
36 

4 

14 
16 
23 
10 
•2ti 
17 
20 
29 
330 
10 
10 
30 


31 
20 
11 
25 

28 
9 
12 

14 
35 
17 
•12 
46 
4 
13 
39 
14 


12 
24 
47 
9 
45 
25 
16 
49 
33 
73 
20 
35 
27 
23 
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Table  I — Continued. 


COUKTIES. 

Census 
1870. 

Ceii.sus 
conected. 

Reported 
by  phy- 
sicians. 

Consoli- 
dated. 

Supposed 
idiots.  • 

Kemain- 
ing. 

Ratio   to 
population. 

3 

10 

10 

36 

7 

3 

10 

6 

547 

3 

18 

15 

47 

11 
4 

14 

14 

39 
1 

13 

31 
4 
6 

19 
3 
5 
3 

11 
7 

21 
1 

31 

18 
5 

14 
6 

41 

23 

15 
5 

20 

5 

10 

10 

12 

4 

11 

21 

5 

24 

9 

2 

33 

31 

42 

15 

24 

11 

17 

45 

2 

17 

44 

13 

7 

29 

11 

7 

3 

17 

13 

32 

8 

36 

27 

7 

21 

9 

57 
43 
23 
13 
15 
9 

16 
22 
11 
16 
18 
41 
10 
20 
18 

5 
33 
34 
75 
16 
27 
19 
22 
63 
2 
22 
52 
15 
9 
37 
10 
7 
5 
22 
18 
37 
8 
47 
36 
11 
28 
12 
80 
54 
28 
15 
29 
13 
18 
28 
20 
16 
19 
47 
11 
33 
19 

5 

32 

33 

69 

16 

27 

19 

18 

60 

2 

22 

52 

14 

9 

36 

10 

6 

4 

21 

17 

37 

8 

46 
34 
11 
27 
11 
73 
50 
26 
15 
29 
13 
18 
27 
20 
14 
19 
44 
11 
33 
19 

1  :    1, 916 

1 

1 
6 

828 

720 

782 

733 

695 

683 

4 
3 

1,406 

Morjijan 

474 
5,192 

Ogle                           -   .-- 

8 

20 

2 

4 
14 

1 

1,250 

914 

1 

980 

Piatt 

1,276 

Pike 

1 

855 

1,144 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1,459 

2 
8 
6 
14 

1,570 

946 

753 

805 

1,589 

21 
9 

1 

2 

1,008 

512 

957 

Shelby     

io 

3 

31 

17 

10 

5 

19 

5 

7 

7 

10 
3 
7 
15 
3 
12 
5 

1 
1 
7 
4 
2 

944 

977 

St  Clair           

700 

612 

1,073 

1,101 

VormiHon 

1,048 

Wabash ..- 

630 

1,287 

1 

652 

:        988 

2 

.    1,203 

:    1,448 

3 

:        978 

:    1,575 

:        838 

Woodfor<r. 

:        998 

Xotal 

,  1,  624 

1,568 

2,387 

3,  002 

148 

2,854 

1  :        890 
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TABLE   II. 
Ratio  of  Insane  to  population,  by  States. 


EXPLANATION. 

The  first  column  shows  tho  ratio  of  foi-cign  insane  to  the  foreign  population,  in  e^ch  State. 
' '    second    "  "  ' '  white         "         "       white  "  ' ' 

' '    third      "  "  "  total  "        "       total  "  " 

' '    fourth    "  "  "  native        "         "       native  "  " 

' '    fifth        "  "  "  colored      "         "       colored  "  " 


States. 

Foreign. 

White. 

Total. 

Native. 

Colored. 

SOUTHEIiN. 

1  :      524 

1  :  1,210 
1  :  2,  643 
1  :  5,  336 
1  :  1,  205 
1  :      961 
1  :  1,  121 
1  :      910 
1  :  2,  503 
1  :  1,  317 
1  :  1,  013 
1  :  1,  217 
1  :  1. 161 
1  :  2,  676 
1  :      820 
1:1,  162 

1:      694 

1  :  1,  795 
1  :  3,  009 
1  :  6,  474 
1  :  1,  368 
1  :  1,  001 
1:1,  612 
1  :  1,  005 
1  :  3,  379 
1  :  1,  363 
1  :  1,  375 
1  :2, 119 
1  :  1,  361 
1  :  3,  032 
1  :  1,089 
1  :  1,182 

1  :      696 

1  :  1,  842 
1  :  3,  015 
1  ,  6,  528 
1  :  1,  886 
1  :  1,  162 
1  :  2,  053 
1  :  1,176 
1  :  3,  461 
1  :  1,  804 
1  :  1,  378 
1  :  2, 173 
1  :  1,377 
1  :  3  302 
1:1,  094 
1  :  1,  268 

1  :      699 

1  :  3,  835 

Arkansas 

Florida 

Georjria 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

2,513 

4,967 
027 
388 
487 
596 

1,243 
514 
757 
673 
772 

1,522 
764 
449 

5,  312 
9,169 

4,218 
2,178 
2,845 
2,  470 

4,828 

2,  567 

3,  593 

4,377 

2,709 

Texas.. .1 

Virginia 

4,296 
2,  003 
1,987 

New  Engl.xa'u. 

1  :      685 

1  :      967 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

I 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

611 
413 
493 
659 
449 

1,  015 

538 
302 
409 

497 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

700 
546 

638 
682 
458 

1,  702 
972 
690 

779 
907 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

792 
547 
639 
697 

4,58 

1,924 

987 

690 

781 

-    904 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

812 
611 
659 
704 
400 

1  :  1,  606 
1,      698 

2{ li( .d e  I sland 

1  :  4,  980 
1  :      404 

Central  Eastern. 
Delaware 

1  :  2,  070 
1  :  1,  265 
1  :  1,012 
1  :      916 
1  :  1,  064 

1  :  2,  177 
1  :  1,2.56 
1  :  1,960 
1  :  3,  506 
1:1,  735 
1  :  2,  268 
1  :  9,  224 

1 

i 

1 
1 
1 

3,256 
1,803 

668 

Ohio 

866 
768 

Western. 

1         741 

1  :  1,555 
1  :  1,114 
1  :  1,601 
1  :  2,  706 
1  :  1,  443 
1  :  1,471 
1  :  4,  361 
1  :  19479 
1  :      749 
1  :  1,244 
1  :      475 

1  :  1,  563 

1  :  1,117 
1  :  1,  309 
1  :  2,  782 
1  :  1,  4.54 
1  :  1,  450 
1  :  4,  393 
1  :  21245 
1  :      745 
1  :  1,  247 
i  :      489 

1  :  2,  876 

Indiana 

1 
1 
1 

1 

I 

1 
1 

1 
1 

503 

857 

1,180 

937 

898 

1,708 

9,  400 

341 

077 

273 

1  :  1,  364 

i  :  5,  703 

Michio-an 

1  :  2,  369 
1  :      258 

Oregon 

Wiscxinsih 

California 

1 

1 
1 

901 
2,241 

859 

1  :        86 

1  :  2.  113 

1  :      251 

% 

1  :      490 

1  :      945 

1  :  1,031 

1  :  1,261 

1  :  2, 751 
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TABLE    III. 
Ratio  of  Idiotic  to  population,  by  States. 


EXPLANATION. 

The  first  column  shows  the  ratio  of  native  insane  to  the  native  population,  in  each  State. 
' '    seeiind    '  •  '  •         "  colored     ' '         ' '       colored         ' '  ' ' 

' '    third      "  '  •         "  total  "         "       total 

' '    fourth    ' '  "         "  white        "         ' '        white  "  " 

''    fifth        ''  '"         ''  foreign     ''         ''       foreign         ''  " 


States. 


SOUTHEKN. 

Alabama 

Arkau.sas 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Missis.sippi 

Missouri 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

"West  Virginia 

New  England. 

Connecticut 

Maine 

Massachusetts , 

New  Hanip.shire J 

Eliodo  Island 

Vermont 

Cextkal  Eastern. 

Delaware 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

"Western. 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

Oregon 

Wisconsin 

California ^ 

« 
United  States 


Native. 


1,371 
1,659 
1,828 
1,348 
1,121 
2,  37.1 
1,998 
1,687 
2,097 
1,095 
1,500 
1,140 
1,835 
1,  073 
1,  012 


1,  341 
943 

1,  542 
922 

1,  421 
970 


1  :  1,  731 
1  :  1,  797 
1  :  1,  489 
1  :  1,  055 
1  :  1,  424 


:  1,  896 
:  1,  201 
:  2,  129 
:  3, 128 
:  1,  772 
:  3,  135 
:  4,  392 
:  26.690 
:  1,619 
:  1,712 
:  5,  006 


Colored. 


1,607 
1,879 
2,478 
1,540 

1,  089 
2,168 
1,426 
1,813 
1,495 
1,183 

2,  .310 
1,245 
1,440 
1,215 

817 


1  :  1,  208 
1  :  1,  606 
1  :  1,  992 


1  :  1,245 


1 :  1,  086 
1  :  1,614 
1  ;  2, 170 
1  :  943 
1  ;  1,  765 


1  :  1,  915 
I  :  1,  7.54 


1 

1,901 

1 

1  975 

1 

346 

Totd. 


:  1,382 
:  1,  676 
;  1,  877 
:  1,  359 
:  1, 158 
:  2,  542 
:  2,  157 
:  1,  707 
:  2.  210 
:  1,  098 
:  1,  517 
;  1,  154 
:  1,  815 
;  1,084 
:  1,  035 


1,576 
998 

1,  873 
979 

1,  767 

1,017 


1  :  1,  S12 
1  :  2,  073 
1:1,  763 
1  :  1,140 
1  :  1,  505 


2,042 

1,  236 

2,240 

3,343 

1,  932 

3, 281 

4,  920 

1:21,245 

1  :  1,653 

1  :  1,883 

1  :  6,  439 


1:1,441!  1:1,5311  1:1,572 


White. 


1  :  1,  227 

1  :  1,617 

1  :  1,  525 

1  :  1,236 

1, 173 

2,605 

2,  533 

1,602 

2,  293 

1,  020 

1,017 

1,125 

1  :  2,  069 

1  :  1,  006 

1  :  1,  047 


1  :  1,  584 
1  :  996 
1  :  1,  872 
1  :  977 
1  :  1,  783 
1  :  1,014 


1  :  2, 130 
1  :  2.  099 
1  :  1,  759 
1  :  1,146 
1  :  1,  562 


1  :  2,  045 
1  :  1,  230 
2  229 
3i499 
1.  926 
3,271 
4,  884 
19,479 
1,610 
1,881 
6,  486 


Foreign. 


1:11,127 
1  :  3,  728 
1 :  10,304 
1  :  6,416 
1:11,191 
1  :  3,  473 


1  :  4,  828 
1  :  1,600 
1 :  13,7.54 
1  :  2,  441 


1  :  4,  545 
1  :  3,  258 
1  :  5,  698 
1  :  2,  467 
1  :  6,  155 
1  :  1,  813 


1  :  4,  568 
1  :  5, 107 
1  :  3,  70S 
1  :  2,  271 
1  :  3,  409 


1  :  2,  927 

1  :  1,814 

2  .  2,  9.57 
1  :  6,  049 
1  :  1,  792 
1  :  3,  571 
1  :  7,  587 
1 :  18,801 
1  :  1,  933 
1  :  3,  337 
1:12,343 


1:1,575   1:3,384 
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TABLE    IV. 

Ratio  of  Blind  to  population,  by  States. 


EXPLANATION. 
The  first  column  shows  the  ratio  of  colored  insane  to  the  colored  population  in  each  State. 
' '  second     "         "  ' '  foreign         ' '  foreign  "  " 

' '  third         "         "  "  total  ' '  total  "  " 

' '  fourth      "        "  "  native         ' '  native  "  " 

' '  fifth  "        "  "  white  ' '  white  "  " 


States. 


Southern. 

Alabama 1 

Arkansas 1 

Florida 1 

Georgia -  -  1 

Kentucky 1 

Louisiana 1 

3Iar  viand 1 

Missiasippi 1 

Missouii 1 

North  Carolina 1 

South  Caxolina 1 

Tennessee 1 

Texas ...-  1 

Virginia 1 

West  Virginia 1 


Connecticut 

Maine 

Massachusetts... 
New  Hampshire. 

Rhode  Island 

Vermont 


New  England. 


Delaware ... 
New  Jersey  . . 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania. 


Centeal  Eastern. 


niinoia 

Indiana 

Iowa , 

Kansas  . . . : 
Michigan  . . 
Minnesota  . 
Nebraska . . 

Nevada 

Oregon 

Wisconsin . 
California.. 


Western. 


Colored. 


United  States. 


:  1,  808 
:  1,  971 
:  1,  834 
:  1,  683 
:  1, 122 
:  1,  .354 
;  1,  686 
:  1,  708 
:  1, 103 
:  1,  341 
:  l,58t 
:  1,  535 
:  1,  965 
:  1,  254 
:      856 


879 
1,606 
820 
193 
711 


877 
1,179 
1,184 
1,317 
1,384 


3,  595 
843 

1,921 
713 

1,975 


34fi 
i,424 


Foreign. 


1  :  649 
1  :  1,  256 
1  :  821 
t  :  695 
1  :  1,  713 
1  :  1,  039 
1  :  1,414 
1  :  1,  399 
1  :  1,  778 
1  :  757 
1  :  475 
1  :  1,207 
1  :  1,248 
1  :  687 
1  :  1, 13!) 


1  :  3,  342 

1  :  I,  810 


1  :  1,  480 
1  :  1,  539 
1  :  1,  684 


1  :  913 
1  :  2,  699 
1  :  1,  .520 
1:  1,411 
1  :  1,  226 


1  :  1,966 

1  :  1,  347 

2, 125 

6,  049 

2,  179 
4,069 
7,687 

i8,eoi 

1,651 

1,804 

3,  228 


1  :  1,  698 


Total. 


1  :  1,  031 
1  :  1,  455 
1  :  2, 134 
1  :  1,  600 
1  :  1,  351 
1,625 
1,  829 
1,747 
1,  904 
1,  283 
1,  565 
1,437 
1  :  2,  02G 
1  :  1,  372 
1  :  2,  631 


1  :  2,  133 
1  :  1,  935 
1  :  1,  915 
1  :  1,  545 
1  :  1,  796 
1  :  1,  749 


1  :  1,  839 

1  :  2,  858 
1  :  1,  980 
1  :  1,951 
1  :  2,  100 


1  :  2,  437 


1,694 
1  :  2,  562 
1  :  2,  847 
1  :  2,  833 
1  :  4,  269 
1  :  5,  591 
1 :  10,622 
1  :  2.  .VJS 
1  :  2,  579 
1  :  3,  130 


Native. 


1  :  1,  656 
1  :  1,  457 
1  :  2,  285 
1  :  1,  020 
1  :  1,  336 
1  :  1,719 
1,895 
1,  753 
1,924 

1,  286 
1,607 
1,441 

2,  136 
1  :  1,  384 
1  :  2,  777 


1  :  1,  944 
1  -  1,  946 
1  :  2,  018 
1  :  1,  552 
1  :  1,  705 
1  :  1,  760 


1,998 
2,  903 
2,216 
2,080 

2,227 


1  :  2,  596 
1  :  1,  737 
1  :  2,  677 
1  :  2,  633 
1  :  3, 105 
1  :  4,  574 
1  :  5,  124 
1  :  7,  896 
1  :  2,  833 
1  :  3,  342 
1  :  3,  074 


White. 


1  :  1,  498 
1  :  1,  341 
1  :  2,  528 
1  :  1,  536 
1  :  1,  425 
1  :  2,  034 
1  :  1,  875 
1  :  1,  806 
1  :  2,011 
1  :  1,  256 
1  :  1,  256 
1  :  1,  406 
1  :  2,  061 
1  :  1,  465 
1  :  2,  885 


1  :  2, 189 
1  :  1,  934 
1  :  1,  940 


1  :  1,  862 
1  :  1,  744 


1  :  2,  434 
1  :  3,  008 
1  :  1,  997 
1  :  1,  974 
1  :  2,  007 


1  :  2,  429 
1  :  1,  721 
1  :  2,  572 
1  :  3,  396 
1  :  2,  925 
1  :  4,  255 
1  :  5,  550 
1  :  9,  739 
1  :  2,  557 
1  :  2,  571 
1  :  2,  955 


1:1,898   1:1,936 


1  :  1,  980 
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TABLE    V. 

Ratio  of  Deaf  Mutes  to  population,  hy  States. 


EXPLANATION. 

The  fli'st  column  shows  the  ratio  of  native  insane  to  the  native  population. 
' '  second     ' '  ' '  ' '  white 

' '  third        ' '  ' '  "  third 

' '  fourth     "  "  "  fourth 

' '  tifth     .   "  "  "  fifth 


States. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

Florida 

Georpa 

Kentucky  

Louisiana 

^Maryland 

Mississijjpi 

Missoiu'i 

North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

West  Virginia . 


Southern. 


Connecticut  ... 

Maine 

Massachusetts. 


New  England. 


New  Hampshii'e.  *. 

Khode  Island (. 

Vermont 


Delaware . . . 
New  Jersey... 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania. 


Central  Eastern. 


Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Michigan . . 
Minnesota . 
Nebraska . . 

Nevada 

Oregon  . . . . 
Wisconsin . 
California. . 


Western. 


Native. 


United  States 1:2,219      1:2,253 


2,512 
1.443 
3,808 
3,  G20 
1,769 
3,  519 
1,  927 
3,389 
2,031 

1,  726 
3,  322 

2,  189 

3,  534 
2,277 
2,004 


927 
2,000 
2,395 

1,  827 

2,  945 
2,068 


1  :  1,  964 
1  :  3,  465 
1  :  2,  086 
1  :  1,  882 
1  :  2,  265 


2,880 
1,868 
2,097 
2,873 
2,503 
2,385 
1,809 
5,922 
3,605 
2,047 
2,696 


Wliite. 


1  :  1, 990 
1  :  1,  534 
1  :  3,  00; 
1  :  2,  696 
1  :  1,  733 
1  :  2,  351 
1  :  1,947 
1  :  2,  792 


2,135 
1,535 
2,374 
1,967 
3,  052 
1,776 


1  :  1,  981 


1  :  1, 122 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


2,  690 

2,708 
1,869 
3,423 
2,  227 


1  :  1,  893 
1  :  3,  943 
1  :'2,  449 
1  :  1,  967 
1  :  2,  425 


1  :  3,  051 
1  :  1,  919 
1  :  2, 168 
1  :  3,  038 
1  :  2,  571 


2,  640 
;  2,  220 
;  9,  739 
;  3,  951 
;  2,  344 


1  :  3,  593 


Total. 


1  :  2,  485 
1  :  1,  8-8 
1  :  3,  911 
1  :  3,  632 
1  :  1,  827 
1  :  3,  690 
1  :  2,  034 
1  :  3,  379 
1  :  2,  179 
1  :  1,  731 
1  :  3,  328 
1  :  2,  20S 
1  :  3,  528 
1  :  2,  300 
1  :  2,  028 


1  :  1, 131 

1  :  2,  097 
1  :  2,  709 
1  :  1,  872 
1  :  3,  423 
1  :  2,  227 


1  :  2,  050 
1  :  3,  922 

1  :  2,  458 
1  :  1,  990 
1  :  2,  457 


1  :  3,  049 
1  :  1,  927 
1  :  2,  175 
1  :  3,  Oil 
1  :  2,  602 
1  :  2,  649 
1  :  2,  236 
1:10,622 
1  :  3,  953 
1  :  2,  298 
1  :  3,  973 


1  :  2,  385 


Colored. 


1  :  3,  421 
1  :  4, 213 
1  :  5,  731 
1  :  6,  195 
1  :   569 


1  :  8,  470 
1  :  2,  403 
1  :  4,  030 
1  :  3,  027 
1  :  2,  213 
1  :  4,  620 
1  :  3,  099 
1  :  5,  393 
1  :  3,  8.56 
1  :  4,  495 


1  :  1,  934 
'iV2,789 
1:2,  490 


1  :  3,  256 
1  :  3,  406 
1  :  3,  472 
1  :  3,  951 
1  :  8,  1G2 


1  :  2,  876 
1  :  4,  093 
1  :  5,  762 
1  :  2,  851 
1 :  11,849 


Foreitin. 


1  :  1,  845 
1  :  5,  026 


5,563 

5,  283 
7,  853 
3,791 
2,797 
4,274 

4,037 

4,828 
3,467 
6,877 
2,848 


1  :  6,  313 

1  :  4,  888 
1  :  4,  588 
1  :  2,  467 
1  :  C,  155 
1  :  4,  287 


1  :  4,  568 
1  :  7,  872 
1  :  4,  971 
1  :  3,  078 
1  :  4,  582 


1  :  3,  963 
1  :  2,  947 
1  :  2,  616 
1  :  4,  372 
1  :  3,011 
1  :  3,  279 
1  :  7,  687 


1:11,600 
1  :  3,  012 
1:19,075 
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TABLE     VI. 


Exhibiting  the  nwniber  of  foreign  unfortnnates  ("insane,  idiotic,  blind  and 
deaf  mutesj  in  every  million  of  the  foreign  population  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  each  State  separately,  A.  1).  1870,  as  shown  in  the  ninth 
census. 


States. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

Calitbruia 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illiuoi.s 

lutliaua 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

LouisiiUia 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississipiji 

Missouri 

Kebraska 

Kevada 

!New  Hampshire 
Kew  Jersey  . . . . 

New  York 

North  Carolina  . 

Ohio 

Oregon  

Pennsylvania . . . 

Khode  Island 

South  Carolina . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

"West  Virginia... 
Wisconsin 

States  

United  States. 


Insane. 

Itliotic. 

Blind. 
1,541 

1,908 

100 

398 

796 

3,  663 

81 

310 

1,460 

220 

299 

985 

219 

1,  095 

201 

122 

1,079 

90 

1,  439 

1,350 

342 

508 

1,  989 

551 

742 

1,167 

338 

471 

847 

105 

165 

2,  .';77 

268 

584 

2,  053 

97 

962 

1,637 

308 

552 

1,678 

156 

707 

2,  4'21 

175 

606 

1,  007 

358 

459 

1,114 

280 

246 

804 

89 

715 

1,  946 

288 

562 

585 

130 

130 

106 

53 

53 

2,  0-:i8 

405 

676 

1,659 

196 

370 

2,702 

..  269 

658 

1,321 

1,321 

2,445 

440 

709 

2,  933 

517 

603 

2,  012 

293 

789 

1,  517 

162 

650 

1,486 
1,  295 

2, 105 

828 

207 

657 

625 

801 

2,  237 

552 

594 

1,  309 

73 

1,456 

2,  227 

410 

878 

1,477 

428 

554 

1,  996 

298 

592 

2,016 

295 

589 

Deaf 
mutes. 


542 
198 
52 
158 
219 


ISO 
252 
339 
382 
229 
189 
127 
203 
204 
218 
332 
306 
357 
234 
130 


405 
127 
201 


325 

86 
218 
162 
248 
207 
283 
233 
145 
351' 
332 


240 
240 


—24 


234 


TABLE    VII. 

Exhibifinf/  the  number  of  native  nnfortnnates  (insane^  idiotic^  blind  and 
deaf  mutes)  in  every  million  of  the  native  population  of  the  United 
States,  and  by  each  State  separately,  A.  D.  1870,  as  shoum  in  the  ninth 

census.  > 


states. 

Insane. 

544 
332 

1,164 

1,431 
483 
l.-iS 
530 
459 
796 
510 
285 
861 
487 

1,232 
850 

1,637 
576 
441 
289 
554 
108 

Idiotic. 

Blind. 

Deaf 
mutes 

Alabama 

729 
603 
200 
746 
578 
547 
742 
527 
833 
470 
320 
892 
313 

1,060 
500 
656 
504 
319 
593 
477 
228 
38 

1,085 
442 
672 
913 
948 
618 
702 
704 
667 
877 
545 

1,031 
932 
988 
584 

604 
6S6 
325 
514 
500 
438 
617 
385 
758 
373 
380 
748 
582 
514 
528 
496 
322 
219 
570 
520 
195 
127 
644 
344 
715 
778 
481 
353 
449 
586 
622 
694 
468 
5C8 
722 
360 
300 

398 

Arkan.sas 

693 

California 

371 

Connecticut 

1  079 

Delaware 

509 

Florida 

263 

Georgia 

276 

Illinois 

347 

Indiana 

535 

Iowa 

477 

Kansas 

348 

Kentucky 

565 

Louisiana 

284 

JIaiue 

500 

Marv  land 

519 

ilass.acliusetts 

417 

Micliijran 

399 

Minnesota 

419 

Mississippi 

295 

Missouri 

492 

^Tebraska 

553 

Nevada  

177 

1,517 
790 
988 
726 

1,012 

1,110 
940 

1,  420 
460 
726 
303 

2,174 
914 
789 
445 

547 

New  Jersey 

289 

479 

North  Carolina 

579 

•   531 

Oreijon 

277 

441 

Rhode'  Island 

340 

301 

Tennessee 

457 

283 

Vermont 

484 

439 

West  Virj^inia 

499 

488 

791 
793 

697 
694 

514 
516 

439 

450 
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TABLE    VIII. 


BrhiMtinq  the  mmher  of  ichite  iiHfortttnates,  f  insane,  ifhofw,  blind  and 
deaf  mutes.)  in  every  million  of  the  irhite  popidation  of  the  United  States, 
and  ofeaeh  State  separately,  A.  1).  1870,  as  shoivn  in  the  ninth  census. 


State. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

Califovnia  — 
('onnectkut. . 


Dolawaic 
Florida  . 
Goortria 
Illinois. . 
liiiliana  . 


KaiiM 


Kentuck.\ 


Loiii.siaua 

JIaiue 

^Maryland 

Miussachnsetts  . . . 

^Michigan 

liUnmsota 

JIi.*;i.ssippi 

Alissouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada  

New  Hampshire 

New  Jer.sey 

New  York 

Noi-th  Carolina.. 

Ohio 

Oreuon 

Penii.-;vlvania  ... 
Khoiic' Island  ... 
South  Caroliua.  . 

Teniies.see 

Texa.s  

Vennont 

Tirsinia 

\Ve.-4t  Virginia  . . 
Wiseoij^iu 


States . 


United  States - 


826 
387 
lOf) 
4-U 
567 
187 
790 

608 
62-1 
369 
041 
892 
266 
092 
832 
693 
680 
399 
759 
229 
51 
568 
029 
449 
987 
284 
335 
103 
466 
882 
861 
374 
,  183 
,220 
8(U 
804 


Idiotic 


1,  055 
1,053 


815 
618 
154 
631 
469 
656 
809 
489 
813 
449 
286 
8.52 
384 
947 
395 
534 
519 
385 
624 
436 
205 
51 
1,  024 
476 
568 
960 
873 
621 
640 
561 
983 
889 
483 
986 
994 
955 
532 


639 
635 


Blind. 


668 
746 
339 
457 
411 
396 
651 
412 
581 
389 
294 
702 
492 
488 
533 
515 
342 
235 
554 
497 
180 
103 
639 
332 
501 
790 
507 
391 
498 
537 
649 
711 
485 
573 
687 
347 
389 

503 

505 


Deaf 
mutes. 


503 
652 

278 
891 
528 
333 
371 
328 
521 
461 
329 
577 
425 
452 
514 
369 
389 
379 
.359 
468 
434 
103 
535 
254 
406 
651 
508 
253 
412 
413 
421 
508 
487 
4^ 
563 
505 
427 


443 

444 


236 


TABLE     IX.  I 

Krhibifinff  the  yiumher  of  colored  nnfortunates  f  insane,  idiotic,  blind  and 
dm/  mutes J  in  every  million  of  the  colored  population  of  the  Uniied 
i^tates,  A.  B.  1870,  as  shown  in  the  ninth  census. 


states. 

Insane. 

Idiotic. 

Blind. 

Deaf 

mutes. 

Alabama 

261 

188 
3,984 
1,034 
307 
109 
237 
348 
733 

622 
532 
936 

829 
922 
403 
657 
522 
570 

553 
507 
702 

1,138 

1,140 
545 
594 
279 

1,186 
521 

1,402 
981 
738 
623 
563 

1,  220 
506 

Arkansas 

Califomia 

237 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

175 
459 
351 
623 
405 

1,  433 
422 

3,  952 
207 
389 

526 
918 
461 
623 
701 
502 
506 

Kentucky 

1,758 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

-  -  • 

Massachusetts 

Michii^au 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

552 

668 

586 
907 

248 
330 

Missouri 

Nevada  

5,181 
555 

1,497 
278 

1,  162 
11,  627 

1,315 
201 
229 
369 
233 

2,164 
499 
503 
473 

New  Jersey 

620 
461 
845 
1,061 
2,890 
566 
803 
433 
803 
695 

848 
844 
745 
759 

2,890 
722 

1,406 
632 
651 
506 

294 
288 
451 
253 

North  Carolina 

Oregon 

122 
402 
216 
323 
186 

lUiode  Island 

Tennessee 

Vermont 

_„_ 

259 
222 

W  est  \'  irginia 

1,  224            1,  l68 

1 

364 

264 

i 

237 


TABLE    X.       . 

Exhibiting  the  total  number  of  nnfortunates  f insane,  idiotic,  blind,  and 
deaf  mutes, J  in  every  million  of  the  total  population  of  the  United  states, 
and  of  each  /State  separately,  A.  I).  1870,  a,s  shown  in  the  ninth  census. 


states. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Floiiila 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky  

Louisiana 

Maine 

ihir  viand 

jSla-ssat'.husetta . . . 

Jliehigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina  . 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania . . . 
Ehode  Island  . . . 
South  Carolina. . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia.. 
Wisconsin 

States  

United  States. 


Insane. 

Idiotic. 

Blind. 

Deaf 
mutes. 

557 

-24 

613 

402 

332 

.'>97 

687 

547 

2,045 

155 

319 

252 

1,437 

634 

469 

884 

520 

551 

544 

489 

154 

533 

469 

256 

425 

736 

623 

275 

640 

490 

410 

356 

895 

643 

590 

519 

621 

446 

390 

460 

359 

299 

351 

332 

942 

864 

740 

547 

620 

393 

615 

271 

1,  263 

1,002 

517 

477 

939 

464 

547 

492 

1, 828 

534 

415 

369 

688 

518 

353 

384 

687 

305 

234 

577 

296 

586 

572 

296 

734 

452 

525 

459 

237 

203 

179 

447 

47 

47 

94 

94 

1,565 

1,003 

647 

534 

1,016 

481 

350 

255 

1,446 

566 

505 

407 

727 

911 

799 

578 

1,300 

890 

520 

510 

1,342 

605 

385 

253 

1,106 

639 

476 

407 

1,435 

566 

557 

294 

472 

659 

639 

30« 

735 

866 

696 

453 

330 

564 

494 

283 

2, 182 

983 

572 

448 

918 

922 

729 

435 

846 

966 

380 

493 

802 

494 

388 

435 

965 

640 

.525 

471 

970 

636 

605 

419 
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TABLE   XI. 

Salaries  paid  to  Superintendents  and  Assistants,  in  Public  Institutions. 


INSANE  HOSPITALS. 


State. 


Connecticut 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas., 

Louisiana 

Maine 

jVIarylrtiiil 

M;iNsaclinsotts... 
MaHsachuHi-tts  .. 
Massachusetts . . 
Ma.ssachusetts , . , 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

New  Hampstiire  . 

New  York 

North  Carolina... 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania 

Khocle  Island 

Virginia 

Virginia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia  . . . 
"Wisconsin 


Location. 


Hartford 

Jacksonville . 
Indianapolis.. 
Mt.  Pleasant. 
Ossawatomie. 
Baton  Rouge. 

Augusta , 

Baltimore 

Northampton . 

Somerville 

Taunton 

Worcester 

St.  Peters 

Jackson  

Concord 

Troy 

Kaleigli 

Dayton 

Dixmont 

Philadelphia . . 
Providence  . . . 

Richmond 

Staunton 

Williamsburg. 

Weston 

Madison 


Salary  paid  to 


Siip't. 


12,  000 
2,  .500 
1,  800 
1,800 
1,000 
3,000 
1,500 
1,500 
2,500 
3,000 
2,000 
2,150 
1,800 
2,500 
2,500 
1,000 
2,500 
1,200 
3,  000 
3,000 
1,600 
3,000 
3,500 
2,500 
2,  000 
2,500 


Ass't 
Physician. 


^600 

1,000 

SOO  (o!,  1,  200 

700    850 


800 
1,  100 
700  @.  1,  200 
900  1, 500 
1,  000 

980 
1,000 

800 
1,200 

200 
1,800 

700 

900 
1,  000 

500 
1,  700 
1,200 
1,  200 
1,  500 
800  @  1,  000 


Clerk. 


|!600 
1,000 
2-10 
420 
800 


300 

G50 
,000 
400 
800 
700 
800 


Matron. 


$400 
370 
500 
400 
800 
500 
300 
400 


350 

600 

1,000 


600 
400 


1,000 

1,  000 

900 


500 
400 
200 
400 
350 


COO 
600 
400 
350 
500 
400 
500 
50O 
500 
400 
800 


239 


Table  XI— Coutinued. 

SCHOOLS  FOB  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  BLIND. 


State. 


♦Arkansas 

♦California 

♦Georjiia 

tlUinois 

♦Illinois 

tindiana 

*Iowa 

tKentucky 

♦Louisiana 

tMaryland 

tMassachusetts 
'Massachusetts 


Salary  paid  to 


Location 


Little  Rock. . 
San  Francisco 
Cave  Sprinn;. - 
Jacksonville  . 
Jacksonville 
Indianapolis 
Iowa  City 
Louisville 
Baton  Rouge 
Baltimore 
Boston 
Northampton 

^Minnesota ?t^^''''^\ 

INewYork iS^^  5"^v 

*NewYork S^"^  ?°^b 

*New  York New  York 

tNorth  Carolina 

♦Oregon 

tPennsylvania 

♦Pennsylvania 

♦Tennessee 

♦Texas 

JVirginia 

jWest  Virginia 

tWisconsin 


Sup't.       Clerk.    Matron.        Teachers. 


$500  @ 

-100  1,  .^00 

'JOG  1,000 

fiOO  1, 400 

300  700 

350  050 

250  7-20 

500  720 

250  850 

400  1, 500 

800         

175  600 

100  900 

600  2, 000 

400    

S.'iO  1, 000 

50  600 

345  1, 560 

300  1,  .500 
300 
2.50 
650 

75 
300 


*  Deaf  and  Dumb,    t  BUnd.     J  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Blind. 


f     4 
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